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MFE  OF  BK.  WM.  ROBEKTSON. 


Mid  Lothian,  of  which  palish  bis  i^atherwas  the  minister.  By  Ihe  p 

Jine  he  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  ofFife,  ahranch. 
of  that  which,  for  many  generaliona,  possessed  the  eslste  of  Slruan,  in 
Perthshire.  His  mother  was  Ihe  daughter  of  David  Pitcairn,  esq.  of 
Dreghovn.  He  had  one  brother  and  six  sisters  ;  all  of  whom  were  well 
settled  in  life,  and  most  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

It  was  at  the  parochial  school  of  Borthwick  that  Robertson  received  the 
initiatory  part  of  his  education ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  forward 
to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  be  was  removed  to  the 
school  of  Dalkeith.  The  laf  ter  seminary  was  then  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  eminence  as  a  teacher  was  such  as  to  attract 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  father  of  Robertson  was  con- 
'Y  induced  to  send  him  lo  Daikeifh  rather  than  lo  the  Scottish 


sequently  ir 
melropolis. 


_ iS  twelve  years  old,  his  father  was  trans- 

1  from  Borthwick  to  one  of  the  churches  of  Edinburgh.    In  the 

autumn  of  1733  he  joined  his  parents  ;  and,  in  October,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  college  and  university  of  the  northern  capital. 

Whatever  were  his  first  attempts  at  composition,  and  it  is  probable  they 
were  many,  nothing  bas  been  preserved  to  show  how  early  he  began  to 
exercise  his  talents,  or  with  what  d^ree  of  rapidity  Ibose  talents  were 
expanded.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  be 
displayed  that  ardour  and  perseverance  without  which  nothing  great  will 
ever  be  accomplished.  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  affordedby  some  of  his 
early  commonplace  books,  which  bear  the  dates  of  1735, 1736,  and  1737. 
The  motto,  vita  sww  lileris  mors  est,  which  he  prefixed  to  these  books, 
sufficiently  indicates  by  what  an  honourable  ambition  and  love  of  literature 
he  was  inspired  at  a  very  tender  and  generally  thoughtless  aE:e.  The  hoy 
of  fourteen,  who  can  cherish  the  feeling  which  is  implied  by  this  motto, 
gives  promise  that  his  manhood  will  reflect  lustre  on  himself  and  on  the 
countiy  of  his  birth. 

Among  the  men  of  eminence,  by  whose  insfructions  he  profited  at  the 
university,  were  sir  John  Pringle,  afterwards  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  then  professor  of  moral  philosophy:  Maclatinn,  justly  c«e 
bratedfor  theestent  of  his  mathematical  skill  and  the  purity  of  his  s^?le 
and  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  professor  of  logic.  To 
the  masterly  prelections  of  the  latter,  especially  to  bis  Diustrations  of  the 

Soetics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  Robertson  often 
eclared  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  more  deeply  indebted  than  to 
any  circumstance  in  the  course  of  his  academical  career.  It  was  indeed 
not  towards  the  abstract  sciences  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  directed. 
To  mathematical  and  mechanical  speculations  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  cold,  perhaps  averse,  Keilber  was  he  remarkable  for  metaphysical 
acuteness.  His  delight  was  to  trace  and  elucidate  moral  and  religious 
truths,  lo  apply  the  process  of  reasoning  to  subjects  more  immediately  con- 
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necwd  with  Ihe  every-day  business  of  existence,  to  search  info  the  causes 
and  effects  of  historical  events,  toexpatialB  amidst  the  perennial  beauties  o( 
classic  lore,  and,  by  meditating  on  the  great  models  of  oratorical  ait,  to 
render  himself  master  of  ail  the  powerful  resources  of  a  ready  and  persua- 
sive eloquence. 

With  respect  to  eloquence,  the  possession  of  it  was  in  fact  indispensable 
to  one  who,  as  in  all  probability  was  the  case  with  Robertson,  had  deter- 
mined t3  assume  3  prominent  station  amon^  the  pastors  and  leaders  of  the 
Scottish  church.  The  mere  knowledge  of  rules,  however,  or  even  a  tho* 
TOiffih  acquaintance  with  the  rich  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory, 
wilT  not  suffice  to  form  an  orator.  It  is  by  use  alone  that  facility  of  speech 
and  promptitude  ol  reply  can  be  acquired.  It  is  the  collision  of  minds 
which  strikes  out  Ihe  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 
During  the  last  years,  therefore,  of  bis  residing  at  college,  he  joined  wilh 
some  of  his  contemporaries  in  establishing  a  society,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was  "to  cultivate  the  study  of 
elocution,  and  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  estemporaiy  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  for  conducting  the  business  of  popular  assemblies." 

Of  the  colleagues  of  Robertson  in  tliis  society  many  ullimately  rose,  like 
himself,  to  high  reputation.  Aroor^  them  were  Cleghom,  subsequently 
professor  of  nmralphilosophj'  at  Edmbui^h,  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  prebenda^  of  Westmmster,  and 
who  gave  to  the  public  "  The  ChronolMy  and  nistOJJ  of  the  World," 
Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  a  faulty  poem,  but  above  conempt. 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  Dr.  Ersfeine,  who,  in  after  life,  was  at 
once  the  coadjutor,  rival,  opponent,  and  friend  of  Roberlson. 

This  society  continued  in  existence,  and,  i]0  doubt,  was  beneficial  to  its 
members,  till  it  was  broken  up  by  a  quarrel,  which  had  its  rise  from  a  reli- 
.  gious  source,  and  which,  consequently,  was  of  more  than  common  bitter- 
ness. In  1741  that  extraordinary  man  Whitefield,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  preaching  excited  in 
tliat  couniry  a  feeling  equally  as  strong  as  it  had  excited  in  England.  On 
the  subject  of  his  merit  violent  parties  immediaiely  sprang  up,  especially 
among  the  cleigy.  By  the  one  side  he  was  considered  as  a  clerical  won- 
der, a  kind  of  apostle,  froiEi  whose  evangelical  labours  the  happiest  result 
might  he  expected;  by  the  other  side  he  was  calumniated  as  an  impostor, 
and  a  worthless  private  character,  while  some,  in  the  excess  of  their  holy 
zeal,  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  bira,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as  "  an  agent 
of  the  devii."  It  was  natural  that  this  question  should  be  debated  by 
Robertson  and  his  associates;  and  it  was, perhaps,  not  less  natural  that  it 
should  be  ara;ued  with  so  much  heat  and  asperity  as  not  only  to  cause  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  but  even,  it  is  aaid,  to  interrupt,  for  some  time, 
the  intercourse  of  the  members  as  private  individuals.  Of  those  who 
entertained  doubts  with  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Whitefield,  and 
the  utility  of  his  efforts,  Robertson  was  one.  From  his  acknowledged 
moderation  and  evenness  of  temper  we  may,  however,  infer  that  his  hos- 
tility to  the  preacher  was  carried  on  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  that  he  did  not 
thinlt  it  either  necessary  or  decorous  to  brand  him  as  an  agent  of  the  prince 
of  darkness. 

To  excel  in  his  written  style  as  much  as  inhia  oral  was  cneohject  of  his 
ambition.  The  practice  of  clothing  in  an  English  dress  the  standard  works 
of  the  ancients  has  been  often  re.commended,  as  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  style;  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  so,  for  it  was 
adopted  by  him.  He  carried  it  so  far  as  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  oi 
preparii^  for  Ihe  press  a  version  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His  scheme  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  an  anoiwmous  translation  at 
Glasgow.  "  In  making  choice  of  this  author,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  he  was 
probably  not  a  little  influenced  by  that  partiality  with  which,  (among  the 
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writers  of  heathen  moralists)  he  always  regarded  fhe  remains  of  the  stoical 
philosophy." 

Having;  completed  his  academic  course,  and  richly  stored  his  mind,  be 
quitted  the  university,  and,  in  1741,  before  fae  had  quite  altainud  the  age 
of  twenty,  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel  was  given  to  him  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Dalkeith.  This  kind  of  license,  which  does  not  authorize  to 
administer  the  sacraments  or  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  is  granted  to 
laymen ;  and  (he  person  who  receives  it  may  be  considered  as  being  placed 
by  it  in  a  state  of  probation. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  from  the  period  of  his  ieavii^  the  univer 
sify,  when  he  was  yet  little  more  than  (wen(y-lwo,  he  was,  m  1743,  pre 
sented,  by  the  Earl  of  Hopeloun,  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir.  Of  this  pre- 
ferment the  yearly  value  was  not  mote  (ban  one  hundred  pounds.  Scanty, 
however,  as  were  its  emoluments,  it  was  most  opportunely  bestowed.  He 
bad  not  long  resided  at  Gladsmuir  when  an  unexpecfed  and  melancholy 
event  occurred,  whicli  put  to  the  trial  at  once  his  firmness  and  his  benevo- 
lence. His  father  and  mother  expired  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leavii^  behind  them  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  one  son,  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  tbeir  education  and  maintenauce.  On  this  occa- 
sion Robertstm  acted  in  a  manner  which  bore  irrefr^able  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heattj  and  which  was  also,  as  Mr,  Stewart  justly  obseri  es, 
"strongly  marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his  plans,  and  that  perse- 
vering steadiness  in  their  execution,  which  were  the  characteristic  features 
of  bis  mind."  Regardless  of  the  privations  to  which  he  must  necessarily 
submit,  and  the  interruption  which  his  literary  and  other  projects  must 
experience,  he  received  bis  father's  family  into  hb  house  at  Gladsmuir, 
educated  bis  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  and  retained  them  there  till  oppor- 
tunities arose  of  settling  them  respectably  in  the  world.  His  merit  la 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  fraternal  affection  having  imposed  on 
him  a  sacriuce  far  more  painful  than  that  of  riches  or  fame.  He  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Nesbit,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Nesbit,  one  of  (he  ministers  of  Edinbuigh,  and  his  attachment  was 
returned ;  but  it  was  not  till  1751,  when  his  family  had  ceased  to  stand  in 
need  of  his  protecting  care,  thai  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  complete 
a  union  which  had,  for  several  years,  been  the  object  of  his  ardent  wishes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  wife  whom  he  so  tardily  obtained  was  every 
way  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  and  that  he  suffered  no  interruption  of  his 
domestic  happiness. 

While  he  was  laudablyoccupiedjn  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  orphan 
relatives,  (be  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  "  It  afforded  him,"  says 
Mr,  Stewart,  "  an  opportunity  of  evincif^  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  which  be  had  imbibed  with  the 
first  principles  of  his  education ;  and  which  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  forty  years,  when  be  was  called  on  to  employ  bis  eloquence  in 
the  national  commemoration  of  the  revolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  his  youth.  His  situation  as  a  country  clei^man  confined  indeed  bis 
patriotic  exertions  within  a  narrow  sphere ;  hut  even  here  his  conduct  was 
guided  by  a  mind  superior  to  the  scene  in  which  be  acted.  On  one  occa 
sion  (when  the  capital  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  handsof  the  rebels) 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  appeared  so  critical  that  he  thought  him 
self  j'lstified  in  layii^  aside  for  a  time  the  pacific  habits  of  his  prefessios, 
and  in  quitting  bis  parochial  residence  at  Gladsmuir  to  join  the  volunteers 
of  Edinbui^h.  Aiid  when,  at  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  ci^  should 
be  surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Hadding- 
ton, and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander  of  His  Majesty's  forces. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  troubled  interval  he  continued,  for  many 
lars,  in  the  tranquil  performance  of  bis  pastoral  duties.  The  houis  of 
s  leisure  were  devoted  to  literaiy  researches  and  to  laying  the  solid  ibun- 
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dafioD  of  future  eminence.  It  was  bis  practice  to  rise  early,  and  to  read 
and  write  much  before  breakfast.  The  remainder  of  the  day  he  devoted 
to  the  claims  of  bia  profession.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  was  consci 
entious  and  active ;  not  conlinii^  himself  to  tbe  mere  routine  of  his  sacred 
office,  but  endeavourii^  by  every  means  to  extend  the  comforts  and  influ- 
ence of  religion.  In  the  summer  monlbs  it  was  customary  for  him,  previoua 
to  the  commencement  of  the  church  service,  to  assemble  the  youthful  part 
of  his  Bock  for  the  purpose  of  explainii^  to  them  the  doctrines  of  (he 
catechism.  By  his  zeal,  his  punctuality,  and  the  suavity  of  his  behaviour, 
he  won  the  love  of  his  parishioners ;  so  that,  in  all  their  difHculties,  it  was 
to  him  that  they  resorted  for  consolation  and  for  counsel.  His  pulpit  elo- 
quence was  such  as  affiirded  delight  to  all  classes  of  people ;  because* 
while  it  was  adorned  with  those  graces  of  style  which  are  required  to 
satisfy  men  of  judgment  and  taste,  it  was  rendered  level  lo  the  compre- 
hension of  his  bunu>iest  hearers,  by  the  clearness  of  its  argument  and  the 
'    ''    of  its  language. 

E!  at  length  arrived  when  the  talents  of  Robertson  were  to  be 
-_  JO  a  more  extensive  and  public  scene  of  action,  and  he  was  to 

a  leading  share  in  the  government  of  the  Scottish  church.    He  did 

not,  however,  come  forward  among  bis  colleagues  till  he  had  attained  the 
mature  a^e  of  thirty,  and  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  sustain  his 
new  and  important  part  with  untiring  vigour  and  a  decisive  effect.  It  was 
on  the  question  of  patronage  that  he  first  exerted  his  powers  of  eloquence 
in  a  deliberative  assembly. 

To  enable  the  mere  Erglish  reader  to  comprehend  this  subject,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  pr  per  to  g  ve  so  ne  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  also  ol  U  e  r  ght  of  patrouage,  out  of  which  arose  the 
contentions  and  heartburn  ngs  1  y  whicn  the  church  was  disturbed  for  a 
considerable  pe  od 

The  church  of  Scollai  d  is  ruled  by  a  aeries  of  judicatories,  rising  hj 
legular  gradat  on  fro  the  k  rk  session,  or  parochial  consistory,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  o  der  to  II  e  ge  eral  assembly,  which  is  the  highest.  The 
kirk  session  is  co  posed  ofthe  ministers  and  lay  elders  of^parishea ;  a 
presbytery  is  formed  of  the  ministers  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  certain 
representatives  from  the  kirk  sessions;  and  a  provincial  synod  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  a  plurality  of  presbyteries.  Crowning  the  whole  is 
the  general  assembly.  This  body  consists  of  three  hundred  and  six^-four 
members,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers,  and  the  remainder 
are  laymen.  Of  Uiis  number  two  hundred  and  one  ministers  and  eighty- 
nine  lay  elders  are  sent  by  the  presbyteries ;  the  royal  boroughs  elect 
sixty-seven  laymen ;  the  universities  depute  five  persons,  who  may  be 
either  ecclesiastics  or  laymen ;  and  the  Scottish  church  of  Campvere  in 
Holland  supplies  two  deputies,  the  one  lay  and  the  other  clerical.  The 
annual  sittings  of  the  assembly  are  limited  to  ten  days ;  but  whatever  busi- 
ness it  has  left  unsettled  is  transacted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
(called  the  commission),  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  iour  stated 
meetings.  Among  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  are  men  of  the  high- 
est consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  lawyers,  judges,  and  sometimes  nobles 

Though  all  the  roinistera  in  Scotland  are  on  a^erfect  equality  with  each 
other,  yet  each  individual  and  each  judicatory  is  bound  lo  yield  a  prompt 
obedience  to  Ibe  superintending  authority,  ana  each  court  must  punctually 
;ay  the  record  of  its  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  which  is  next  in  rank 
above  it ;  but  the  general  assembly  has  the  power  of  deciding  without 
appeal,  of  enforcing,  uncontrolled,  5ts  decrees,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of 
tbe  Scottish  church. 

The  history  of  clerical  patronage  in  Scotland  since  the  overthrow  ot 
Catholicism,  and  of  the  struggles  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  has  been  traced 
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with  so  much  clearness  by  Dr.  Glelg  Ibat,  Ihough  the  passage  is  of  some 
length,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  wor^.  "  The  Reformalion  in  Scotland," 
says  he,  "  was  irregular  and  tumultuous  ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  pow 
erful  aristocracy  oFfliat  kingdom  seems  to  have  beenrather  to  get  posses 
aion  of  the  tithes,  and  the  lands  of  the  dignified  clerey,  than  to  punfy  the 
doctrine  and  reiorm  the  worship  of  the  church.  Of  this  Knox  and  the 
other  reformed  clergymen  complained  bitterly  ;  and  their  complaints  were 
extorted  from  them  by  their  own  sufferings.  Never,  I  believe,  were  the 
established  clei^y  of  any  Christian  country  rsduced  to  such  indigence  as 
were  those  zealous  and  well  meaning  men,  during  (he  disastrous  reign  of 
queen  Maiy,  and  the  minority  of  her  son  and  successor;  while  the  pit- 
Unce  that  was  promised  to  them,  instead  of  being  regularly  paid,  was 
often  seized  b^  the  rapacity  of  the  regents  and  the  powerful  barons  who 
adhered  to  their  cause,  and  the  ministers  left  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence on  the  generosity  of  the  people. 

"As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  patron^e  of  the  kingdom 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  those  baraus,  partly  by  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors,  and  parllv  with  the  church  lands  which,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  they  had  appropriated  to  tbemaelves,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  in  an  age  when  men  were  verj;  apt  to  confound  (ai  illegal  and 
mischieyous  conduct  of  him  who  exercised  an  undoubted  right  with  the 
natural  consequences  of  that  right  itself,  strong  prejudices  were  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  more  serious  part  of  the  people  against  the 
law  which  vested  in  such  sacrilegious  robbers  the  right  of  presentation  to 
parish  churches.  It  is  not  indeea  very  accurately  known  by  whom  minis- 
ters were  nominated  to  vacant  churches  for  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  when  there  was  hardly  any  settled 
government  in  the  cburch  or  in  the  state.  In  some  parishes  they  were 
probably  called  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ;  in  others,  obtruded 
on  them  by  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  faction,  to  serve  some  political 
purpose  of  the  day ;  and  in  others  again  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
andThis  council :  while  in  a  few  the  legal  patron  may  have  exercised  his 
right,  without  malting  any  simoniacal  contract  with  the  presentee  ;  which, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  was  no  uncommon  practice.* 

"Hitherto  the  government  of^  the  Protestant  church  of  Scotland  had  fluc- 
tuated from  one  form.to  another,  sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  epis- 
copacy under  superintendents,  and  at  other  limes  beirg  presby  terian  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Inthe  month  of  June,  1S92,  an  act  was  passed, 
giving  a  iegal  sanction  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  resto- 
ring tiie  ancient  law  of  patronage.  By  that  act  the  patron  of  a  vacant 
parish  was  authorized  to  present,  to  the  presbytery  comprehending  lliat 
pariah,  a  person  properly  qualified  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cure  of  souis ; 
and  the  presbytery  was  enjoined,  after  subjecting  (he  presentee  to  certain 
trials  and  examinations,  of  which  its  members  were  constituted  the  judges, 
'to  ordain  and  settle  him  as  minister  of  the  parish,  provided  no  relevant 
objection  should  be  staled  lo  his  life,  doctrine,  or  qualifications.' 

"Though  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  autborityt  that  this  right  of 
patronage,  thus  conferred  by  the  fundamental  charter  of  presbyterian 
government  in  Scotland,  was  early  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  it  ap 

gjars  to  have  been  regularly  exercised  until  the  era  of  the  rebellion  against 
harles  I.  during  the  establishment  as  well  of  the  presbyterian  as  of  the 
episcopal  church.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  iisurpingpowers,  which 
in  1649  established  in  its  stead  what  was  then  called  '  the  gospel  right  of 
popular  election ;'  hut  at  the  restoration  it  was  re-established  tc^ether  with 
episcopacy,  and  was  regularly  exercised  until  the  revolution,  when  epis 

•  The  reader  will  derive  much  valuaTilc  inforninlion  on  iMa  subiMi  from  Dr.  Cook's  "  History 
of  the  Beroimation  in  ScoilBiid,"  f  Si.  Uill,  ftincipal  of  SI.  Mary's  College,  In  Uie  UiiIv«t~ 

111}' of  St.  Andrew's. 
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copacy  was  finally  overthrown,  and,  by  an  act  passed  on  tlie  26th  of  May, 
'tlie  Presbyterian  cfiurch,  govern  men  f,  and  discipline,  by  kirft  sessioDS, 
presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general  assembliea,  eSablished  in  its 
stead.  The  act  of  James  VI.  in  1592  was  'revived  and conhnned in  eveiy 
head  thereof,  except  in  (hat  part  of  it  relating^  to  patronages,'  which  were 
utterly  abolished,  tnough  nothii^  was  substituted  in  iheir  stead  until  ^e 
19ih  of  July  immediately  succeeding. 

"  It  was  then  slaluted  and  declared,  to  use  the  language  of  the  act, '  that, 
in  the  vacancy  of  any  particular  church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with 
a  minister,  the  protestaist  heriiois  and  elders  are  to  name  and  propose  file 
person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by 
them ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  they  are  to  give  in  their  reasoos,  to  the 
effect  the  affairs  may  be  cognosced  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds ;  at 
whose  judgment,  and  by  whose  determination,  the  calling  and  entry  of 
eveiy  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded-  In  recompense 
of  which  rights  of  presentation  the  iierifors  of  eveiy  parish  were  to  pay 
to  the  patron  six  hundred  merks  ^£33  Gs.  Sd.  sterling),  against  a  certain 
time,  and  under  certain  proparlio: 


"  Whether  this  sum,  which  at  that  period  was  veiv  considerable,  was 
actually  paid  to  (he  patrons  of  the  several  parishes,  I  know  not ;  hut  if  it 
was,  or  indeed  wlietner  it  was  or  not,  had  it  been  the  intenlion  of  the  legis- 


lature to  produce  dissension  in  the  country,  it  could  not  have  devised  any 
thing  belter  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  than  this  mode  of  apfjoinlicg 
ministers  to  vacant  churches.  The  heritors  or  landholders,  if  the  price  was 
paid,  ivould  naturally  contend  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they,  and  they  only,  had  purchased ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
probable  that  at  such  a  period  they  could  often  agree  in  their  choice  of  a 
minister  for  a  vacant  parish.  The  elders,  who  were  men  of  inferior  rank 
and  inferior  education,  would,  by  the  envy  of  the  .low,  when  comparing 
themselves  with  the  high,  be  prompted  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  their  land- 
lords, which  the  act  ot  parliament  enabled  them  to  do  effecluUy ;  and  the 
consequence  must  have  oeen  that  two  or  three  candidates  for  every  vacant 
church  were  at  once  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  parish  for  their  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation.  The  people  niight  either  give  the  preference  to 
one  of  the  candidates  proposed,  or  reject  them  all,  for  reasons  of  which  the 
members  of  the  presbytery  were  constituted  the  judges;  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  preshyteiy  generally  look  part  with  the  people,  a  source  of  ever- 
lasting contention  was  thus  established  between  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  parochial  clergy;  an  evil  than  which  a  greater  cannot  easily  be  con- 
ceived. For  these,  and  other  reasons,  this  ifl  digested  law  was  repealed 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  rei^  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  right  of  patronage 
restored  as  in  all  other  established  churches. 

"By  many  of  the  clergy,  however,  patronage  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  append^e  of  prelac_y ;  though  it  has  obviously  no  greater 
connexion  with  that  form  of  eccSesiasfical  polity  than  with  any  other  that 
is  capable  of  beire  allied  with  the  state  ;  and,  tiil  after  the  year  1730, 
ministers  continued  to  be  settled  in  vacant  parishes  in  the  manner  pre 
scribed  by  the  act  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  '  Even  then,'  says 
Dr.  Hill,  'the  church  courts,  although  they  could  not  entirely  disregard  the 
law,  continued,  in  many  instances,  to  render  it  ineffectual,  and  by  their 
authority  sanctioned  the  prevai!ing_  prejudices  of  the  people  against  it. 
They  admitted,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle  in  presbyteriaii  church 
government,  that  a  presentee,  although  perfecUy  well  cjualified,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  his  life  and  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  inadmissible  to  his 
clerical  office,  til!  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  under  bis 
ministry  had  been  regularly  ascertained.  The  form  of  expressing  this 
concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  paper  termed  '  a  call ;'  to  which 
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cazTTj  of  the  old  minisfers  paid  greater  respect  than  to  the  deed  of  pre- 
sentation by  the  patron  of  the  church. 

"  To  render  the  call  good,  however,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  land 
holders,  elders,  and  people,  was  not  considered  as  necessary,  nor  indeed 
ever  looked  for,  Nay,  it  appears  thai  even  a  majority  was  not  in  all  cases 
deemed  Indispensable;  for  the  presbytery  often  admitted  to  his  charge, 
and  proceeded,  lo  ordain  the  presentee  v^hose  call,  by  whatever  number  of 
parisaioners,  appeared  to  theia  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  be- 
coming, b^  prudent  conduct,  a  useful  parish  minister.  On  the  other  hand, 
preabylerLes  sometrmes  set  aside  the  presentation  altogether,  when  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  call ;  and  when  the  patron  insisled  on  his  right, 
and  the  presbytery  conliiftied  inflexible,  the  general  assembly  was,  in  such 
cases,  under  tne  necessity  either  of  compelling  the  members  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  ecclesiasiical  censures,  to  do  their  duty,  or  of  appointino;  a  com- 
mittee of  its  ovvn  bodj  to  relieve  them  from  that  duty,  by  ordaining  the 
presentee,  and  inducting  him  into  the  vacant  church.  To  compulsion  re- 
course had  seldom  been  had ;  and  the  conseq^uence  was  that  individuals 
openly  claimed  a  right  to  disobey  the  injunctions  of  the  assembly,  when- 
ever they  conceived  their  disobedience  justified  by  a  prini:iple  of  con- 
science. 

"Such  i^as  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Scotland  when  Mr. 
Robertson  first  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  general  assembly; 
and  he  very  justly  thought  that  its  tendency  was  to  overturn  the  presbyte 
rian  establishment,  and  introduce  in  its  stead  a  number  of  independent 
congregational  churches.  He  therefore  supported  the  law  of  patronage, 
not  merely  because  it  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  because  he 
thought  it  the  most  expedient  method  of  filling'  the  vacant  churches.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  people  at  laige  are  competent  judges  of 
those  qualities  which  a  minister  should  possess  in  order  to  be  a  useful 
teacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  of  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality. 
He  more  (ban  suspected  that  if  the  candidates  for  churches  were  taught 
to  consider  their  success  in  obtaining  a  settlement  as  depending  on  a  popu- 
lar election,  many  of  them  would  be  templed  to  adopt  a  manner  of  preach- 
ing calculated  rather  to  please  the  people  than  lo  promote  their  edification 
He  thought  that  there  is  iitlle  danger  to  be  apprettended  from  the  abuse 
of  the  law  of  patronage ;  because  the  presentee  must  be  chosen  from 
among  those  whom  the  church  had  approved,  and  licensed  as  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a  parish  minister ;  because  a  presentee  cannot  be  admitted  to 
the  benefice  if  any  relevant  objection  Jo  his  life  or  doctrine  be  proved 
i^ainst  him  ;  and  because,  after  ordination  and  admission,  he  is  liable  to 
be  deposed  for  improper  conduct,  and  the  church  declared  vacant," 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  Robertson 
espoused,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  conscientious  supporterof 
it.  To  undertake  its  defence  some  strength  of  nerve  was,  indeed,  required. 
Success  seemed,  at  the  outset,  to  be  scarcely  within  the  verge  of  proba- 
bility, and  there  was  much  dai^er  of  becoming  unpopular.  The  result, 
nevertheless,  gave  ample  prool  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  pei^ 
severance  and  talents.  The  first  time  that  he  came  forward  in  the  assem- 
bly was  in  May,  17SI,  when  a  debate  arose  on  the  conduct  of  a  minister, 
who  had  disobeyed  the  sentence  of  a  former  assembly.  Seizing  this 
opportunity  to  enforce  his  principles  of  chufch  discipline,  Roberlson,  in  a 
vigorous  and  eloquent  speech,  contended  that  if  suDordination  were  not 
rigidly  maintained  the  presbyterian  establishment  would  ultimately  be 
overthrown,  and,  therefore,  an  exemplary  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  offending  party.  But,  though  he  was  heard  vvith  attention,  his  argu- 
ments produced  so  little  pi'esenl  effect  that,  on  the  house  being  divided,  he 
was  left  in  a  minority  of  no  more  than  eleven  against  two  hundred. 

Though  this  decision  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  him,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  persist,  and  an  occurrence  very  soon  took,  place  which  p.nabled 
mm  to  renew  the  contest.  The  presbytery  of  Dumferhne  having  been 
guiliy  of  disobedience,  in  lefusii^  to  admit  a  minister  to  the  church  of 
Tnrerkeithing,  the  commission  of  the  assembly,  which  met  in  November, 
ordered  Ihem  to  cease  ftom  their  opposition,  and  threatened,  that,  if  tbey 
continued  to  be  re&actory,  they  should  be  sulgected  to  a  high  censure 
Nol withstanding  this,  the  prei9bytery  again  disobej^ed  the  mandate  of  tho 
superior  court.  Yet,  instead  of^cariying  its  threat  into  effect)  the  commis- 
sion catne  to  a  resolution  that  no  censure  should  be  inflicted. 

Such  a  resolution  as  this,  after  the  commission  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
resort  to  threats,  was  at  least  absurd.  So  fair  an  opening  as  this  circum- 
stance afforded  was  not  neglected  by  Robertson.  He  accordingly  di'ew  up 
a  protest,  intituled, "  Reasous  of  Dissent  from  the  Judgment  and  Resolution 
of  Ihe  Commission,"  This  protest,  which  was  signed  by  himself.  Dr. 
Blair,  Home,  and  a  few  other  friends,  is  an  able  and  closely  reasoned  pro- 
duction. It  boldly  declares  the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  first  piinciples  of  society ;  chaT|;es  the  commis- 
sion itself  ivitii  having,  by  that  sentence,  gone  beyond  its  poweis,  and 
betrayed  the  privileges  and  deserted  the  doctrines  of'^the  constitution ;  con- 
siders (he  impunity  thus  granted  as  encouraging  and  inviting  contumacy 
insists  on  the  lawfulness  and  wisdom  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  on  lh» 


absolute  necessity  of  preserving  subordination  and  obedience  in  the  church ; 
and,  finally,  maintains  that  the  exercise  of  no  man's  private  judgment  can 
justify  bim  in  disturbing  all  public  order,  that  be  who  becomes  a  member 
of  a  church  ought  to  conform  to  its  decrees,  or,  "  if  he  hath  rashly  joined 
himself,  that  he  is  bound,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  to  with- 
draw, and  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and  undefiled." 

When  the  assembly  met,  in  1752,  the  question  was  brought  before  it; 
and  Robertson  supported  the  principles  of  his  protest  with  such  cogency 
of  ai^ument,  that  be  won  over  amajority  to  his  side,  and  achieved  a  com- 

Iilete  triumph.  The  judgment  of  the  commission  was  reversed,  Mr.Gil- 
espie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Dumferline,  was  deposed 
&om  his  pastoral  oHice,  and  ejected  from  his  living,  and  three  other  indi- 
viduals were  suspended  from  their  judicative  capacity  in  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Gillespie,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  oeing 
absent  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  induction  of  the  presentee,  was  a  pious 
and  amiable  man,  and  his  deposition  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
ttiat  it  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of  dissenters,  afterwards  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Presbytery  of  Relief ;"  a  sect  which  still  exists,  and  is 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

From  this  time,  though  it  was  not  till  the  year  1763  that  he  became  its 
avowed  leader,  Robertson  was,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  the  assembly  ;  which 
body,  for  the  whole  period  of  his  ascendancy,  he  contrived  to  keep  steady 
to  his  principles.  In  this  task  he  was  ably  seconded  b^  Dr.  Drysdale,  one 
of  (he  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  not,  however,  without  many  strug- 
gles that  he  retained  his  pre-eminence.  Those  which  took  place  in  1765 
and  1768  were  peculiarly  violent ;  motions  having  then  been  made,  and 
vehemenlly  contended  for,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  prM^^ss 
of  secession  from  the  established  church  ;  and,  in  order  to  counteract  them 
to  introduce  a  more  popular  mode  of  inducfing  the  parochial  minisfeia 
From  what  is  mentioned  by  sir  Henry  Wellwood,  in  his  "Memoirs  o. 
Dr.  Erskine,"  it  appears  that  the  exertions  of  Robertson  were  kept  con 
tinually  on  the  stretch  ;  and  that  for  his  victoiy  he  was  partly  indebted  to 
cautious  management,  and  to  patience  which  nothing  could  lire.  "  During' 
Dr.  Robertson's  time,"  says  he,  "  the  stri^gie  with  the  people  was  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  opposition  to  presentees  so  extremely  pertinacious,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  ei^^gs  the  business  of  the  assemblies.  The  parlies  in 
the  church  were  then  more  equally  balanced  than  they  have  ever  been 
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smce  that  period.  The  measures  which  were  adopted,  in  the  face  of  such 
perpetual  opposition,  it  required  no  common  talents  to  manage  or  defend; 
especially  considering  that  the  leaders  in  opposition  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
Dick,  Dr.  Macqueen,  Dr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  St.  Madois,  Mr.  Free- 
bairn  of  Dumbarton,  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  &c.  &c. ;  men  of  the  fiiat  ability 
in  the  country,  and  some  of  them  possessed  of  an  eloquence  for  a  popular 
assembly  to  which  there  was  nothing  sujierior  in  (he  church  or  in  the 

"Dr.  Robertson's  firmness  was  not  easily  shaken,  but  his  caution  and 
prudence  never  deserted  him.  He  held  it  for  a  maxim,  never  wantonly 
to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  manage 
than  dii-ectly  to  combat  them.  Some  of  the  settlements  in  dispute  were 
protracted  for  eight  or  ten  years  together;  and  though  the  general  assem- 
bliea  steadily  pursued  their  system,  and  uniformly  appointed  the  presentees 
to  he  inducted,  their  strongest  sentences  were  not  vindictive,  and  seldom 
went  beyond  the  leadii^  points  to  which  they  were  directed." 

in  nS7  an  event  happened,  which  afforded  to  hita  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting:  the  liberality  of  his  spirit,  and  of  exercising  bis  influence  over 
his  colleagues,  to  moderate  the  vengeance  which  was  llireatened  to  be 
hurled  on  some  of  his  brethren,  for  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  profane  nature  The  chief  offender  was  his 
friend  Home,  who  was  then  minister  of  Athelstaneford.  The  crime  con- 
aisted  in  Home  having  not  only  produced  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  but 
having  also  had  the  temerity  to  be  present  at  the  acting  of  it  in  the  Edin- 
bui^b  theatre.  With  him  were  involved  several  of  his  clerical  intimates, 
■who,  as  much  from  a  desire  lo  share  with  him  any  odium  or  peril  which 
might  he  incurred,  as  fiom  a  natural  curiosity,  hod  neen  induced  to  accom- 
pany him  lo  the  theatre  on  the  first  nigbt  of  the  performance.  The  storm 
which  this  circumstance  raised  amor^  the  Scottish  cleigy  can,  in  the  pie- 
Bent  age,  hardly  be  imagined.  It  seemedasifthey  had  witnessed  nothing 
less  than  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place.  The 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh  hastened  to  summon  before  its  tribunal  such  of 
its  members  as  bad  committed  this  heinous  offence,  and  it  likewise 
despatched  'circulars  lo  tlie  presbyferies  in  the  vicinity,  recommending 
rigorous  measures  against  alfclei^ymen  who  had  desecrated  themselves 
by  appearing  in  the  polluted  r^ion  of  the  theatre.  The  alarm  thus 
sounded  awakened  all  the  bigotjy  of  the  circumjacent  presbyteries.  That 
of  Haddington,  lo  which  Home  belonged,  cited  him  and  his  friend  Car- 
lyie,  of  Invetesk,  to  answer  forlheir  misconduct.  That  of  Glasgow  had  no 
criminals  to  chastise_,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  remain  silent,  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  zeal  which  assuredly  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  if  fijl- 
minated  forth  a  series  of  resolutions  on  this  appalling  subject.  It  Tamenled 
"  the  melancholy  but  notorious  fact,  that  one,  wno  is-  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  did  himself  write  and  compose  a  play  entitled  the 
Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  got  it  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Edinburgh  , 
and  that  he,  with  several  other  ministers  of  the  church,  were  present,  and 
some  of  them  ofiener  than  once,  at  the  acting  of  the  said  play  before  a 
numerous  audience ;"  it  affirmed,  in  direct  hostility  to  histoncaf  evidence, 
that  stage  plays  had  "been  looked  upon  by  the  Christian  church,  in  all 
ages,  and  of  all  different  communions,  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  religion 
ind  morality;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  from  this,  it  called  on  the 
gen'eral  assembly  lo  reprobate  publicly  "a  practice  unbecoming  the  cha 
racterof  cleiCTmen,  and  of  such  pernicious  tendency  to  the  great  interests 
of  religion,  industiy,  and  virtue."  The  cry  of  the  cburch  was  echoed  from 
the  press,  angry  disputants  were  arrayed  on  both  sides,  and  a  multitude  of 
ephemeral  pamphlets  and  pasquinades  was  rapidly  produced. 

Throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  which  on  this 
e  instituted  in  the  presbyteries  and  in  the  general  assemb^ 
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Roberfsoii  exerted  himself  with  more  than  common  ardour  and  eIoqiienc« 
onbebalf  of  his  friends.  Though,  being  restrained  by  a  promise  which  he 
had  given  to  his  lather,  he  bad  himself  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  belief  thai  no  culpabiiitj^  attached 
to  the  persons  who  were  under  prosecution.  *'  The  promise,''  said  he, 
"  which  was  exacted  by  the  most  indulgent  of  ijaients,  I  have  hitherto 
religiously  kept,  and  if  is  my  intention  to  keep  it  till  (he  day  of  my  death. 
I  am  at  the  same  time  free  to  declare,  that  1  perceive  nothing  sinful  or 
inconsisfenf  with  the  spirit  of  Christianitjr  w  t  g  tra^  3y  h  ch 
gives   no  encouragement  to  baseness  or  vie       nd  ih  t  I  i  in 

censuring  my  brethren  for  being  present  at  th        pre      1  t  f        ha 

traged]r, 'from  which  I  was  kept  back  by  a  p  msenh  I  11  gl  sa  ed 
to  rne,  is  not  obligatory  on  Ihem." 

Wholly  to  overcome  the  prevalent  spu  t    f  b  g  try  m        than 

Robertson  could  accomplish,  but  it  is  believed  I  h  b  tl  tg  tl^ 
mitignled  by  his  laudable  efforts.    To  his  p  !  q  lln- 

bufed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  sentence  which 
was  ultimately  pronounced,  A  declaratory  act  was  passed  by  the  assem- 
blv,  forbiddii^  the  clergy  to  visit  the  theatres,  but  not  extending  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  wrilii^  of  playa.  The  silence  of  the  assembly  on  the  latter 
head  was  at  least  one  point  gained  in  favour  of  liberal  principles.  As  lo 
the  offending  ministers,  some  of  them  were  rebuked  by  the  presbyteries 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  one  or  two  of  ihem  were  suspended  from 
their  office  for  a  few  weeks.  Home,  however,  being  di^sled  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced,  and  havi^,  perhaps,  already  been 
offered  patronage  in  the  British  metropolis,  resigned  his  living  olAlhel- 
staneford  in  June,  1757,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London. 

By  the  departure  of  Home,  the  Select  Society,  as  it  was  called,  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  members.  This  society  was  instiluted  at  Edinburgh,  in  1764, 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  who  was  son  to  the  poet  of  the  same  name. 
The  object  of  if  was  philosophical  and  literary  inquiiy|,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  members  m  the  art  of  speaking.  If  held  its  meetings  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  met  regularly  every  Friday  evening,  durii^  the 
sittings  of  the  court  of  session.    At  the  outset  it  consisted  oT  only  fifteen 

Eersons,  of  whom  Robertson  was  one.  It,  however,  soon  acquired  such 
igh  reputation,  that  its  list  of  associates  was  swelled  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  names ;  among  which  were  included  those  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  political  characters  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  number  were  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Wedderbuni,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  sir  Gilber.t  Elliot,  lord  Elibank,  lord  Monboddo, 
lord  Karnes,  lord  Woodhouaelee,  Adam  Fuiguson,  Wilkie,  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  many  others  less  gifted  perhaps,  but  still  rising  far  above  mediocrity 
of  talent.  This  society  flourished  in  full  vigour  tor  some  years ;  and  la 
said  by  professor  Stewart,  to  have  produced  such  debates  as  have  not  often 
been  heard  in  modem  assemblies ;  debates,  where  Jhe  dignity  of  the 
speakers  was  not  lovtered  by  the  intrigues  of  policy,  or  the  intemperance 
oT  faction;  and  where  the  most  splendid  talents  tnat  have  ever  adorned 
this  country  were  roused  to  their  best  exertions,  by  the  libera!  and  enno- 
bling discussions  of  literature  and  philosophy."  That  such  an  assemblage 
of  learning  and  genius  must  have  done  much  towards  difiiising  through 
Scotland  a  taste  fcr  letters,  there  cannot  he  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Robert- 
son took  an  active  part,  and  was  one  of  its  presidents.  As  a  speaker,  it 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  "  whereas  most  of  the  others  in  their  previous 
discourses  exhausted  the  subject  so  much  that  there  was  no  room  for 
debate,  he  gave  only  such  brief  but  artful  sketches,  as  served  to  suggest 
ideas,  without  leading  to  a  decision." 

By  a  few  members  of  the  society,  a  Review  was  atfernpfed  in  1756,  the 
pibcipal  contributors  to  which  were  Blair,  Smith,  and  Robertson     Thib 
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undertaking  was  designed  to  form  a  record  of  the  progress  of  Scottish  iile- 
ratorei  aiidf  occasionally,  to  criticise  such  Engliali  and  foreign  works  aa 
might  appear  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  After  having  published  two  num- 
bers, which  appeared  in  July  and  December,  the  reviewers  were  under 


^sity  ofrelinquishing  their  plan.  The  failure  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  their  havia}^  lashed,  with  just  but  causlic  severity,  "some  miserable 
effusions  of  fanaticism,  which  it  was  Ibeir  wish  to  banish  from  the  cburch  " 
Their  attack  upon  ibis  mischievous  trash  excited  such  a  vehement  party 
outcry,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  labours  which,  while 
they  must  fail  of  beirg  usetui,  could  not  fail  to  expose  them  to  vulgar 
odium,  and  involve  (hem  in  endless  disputes.  Time,  the  great  worker  o^ 
changes,  has  since  produced  a  marvellous  alteration.  At  a  period  less  than 
half  a  century  later,  the  roost  prejudice-^coming  and  pungent  of  all 
Reviews  was  established  in  the  Scottish  capitah,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  t 

The  first  separate  literary  production  of  Robertson,  or  at  least  the  first 
known  production,  was  also  laid  before  the  public  in  1755.  It  is  a  sermoa 
which  he  preached  in  that  year  before  the  Scotch  society  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge.  He  chose  for  his  subject,  "The  situation  of  the 
world  at  the  lime  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  its  connexion  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  religion."  Tliough  this  discourse  never  rises  into  a  strain  oi 
glowing  eloquence,  it  is  a  dignified  and  argumentative  composition,  in  a 
chaste  and  animated  style.  If  it  does  not  flash  and  dazzle,  it  at  least 
shines  with  a  steady  lustre.  Its  merit,  indeed,  a^rds  us  ample  cause  to 
regret  that,  before  his  removal  from  Gladsmuir,  he  lost  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, on  which  much  care  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed.  The  sqie  spe- 
cimen which  remains  of  his  talents  as  a  preacher  has  passed  through  nre 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language  by  Mr.  Eaeling. 

The  time  now  came  when  the  high  character  for  learning  and  talent, 
which  Robertson  had  acquired  among  his  friends,  was  to  be  ratified  by 
the  public  voice.  He  had  long  been  sedulously  eng^ed  on  the  Histoi^ 
of  Scotland,  the  plan  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  soon  afler  his 
setllii^  at  Giadsmuir.  By  his  letters  to  Lord  Hailes  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  enabled  to  trace  his  prc^ess.  U  appears  that  as  early  as  1763 
he  had  commenced  his  labours,  and  that  by  the  summer  of  1757  he  had 
advanced  as  far  as  tlie  narrative  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy.  In  ihe  spring  of 
1768  he  visited  London,  to  concert  measures  for  publishing ;  and  tne  His- 
tory, in  two  volumes,  quarto,  was  given  to  the  worid  on  liie  first  of  Feb- 
ruaiT,  1759,  about  three  months  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  it.  While 
the  last  sheets  were  in  the  press,  the  author  received,  by  diploma,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

At  the  period  when  Dr.  Robertson  commenced  his  career,  this  countiy 
could  boast  of  few  historians,  possessed  of  philosophic  views  and  an  ele- 
gant style.  Rapin,  who,  besides,  wrote  in  his  native  language.  Carte,  and 
others,  could  not  aspire  to  a  loftier  title  than  that  of  annalists ;  and  the  re- 
cent production  from  the  pen  of  Smollet,  though  displaying  talent,  was  by 
far  too  imperfect  to  give  him  a  place  among  eminent  historical  writers 
Hume  alone  had  come  near  to  the  standard  of  excellence  ;  and,  after  en- 
during a  doubtful  stru^le,  in  the  course  of  which  his  spirits  were  well 
nigh  overpowered,  baa  at  length  begun  to  enjoy  the  literary  honours  which 
he  had  so  painfully  acquired.  For  a  considerable  time  past  he  had  been 
occupied  on  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  race ;  and,  as  this  snl>ject  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  Scottish  history,  Dr.  Robertson  was  alarmed  lest  he 
himself  should  sustain  injuiy  from  the  volumes  of  his  friend  being  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  Bis  own.  The  new  candidate  for  fame  endea- 
Toured  to  induce  Hume  to  proceed  with  some  other  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  and,  having  failed  in  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  desirous  that  he 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  to  claim  the  notice  of  the  publia 
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"  I  am  (says  Hume  In  a  letler  to  him)  nearly  punted  out,  and  sLall  be  sure 
to  send  you  a  copy  liy  the  stage  coach,  or  some  other  conveyance.  I  b^ 
of  yoQ  to  make  remarks  as  you  go  along'.  It  would  have  been  much  bel- 
ter had  we  curomunicafed  before  prinftng,  ivhicn  was  always  my  de?ire 
and  was  most  suitable  to  the  friendsliip  which  always  did,  and  X  hope 
always  will  subsist  between  us,  I  speas  this  chiefly  on  my  own  account. 
For  though  I  had  the  perusal  of  your  sheets  before  I  printed,  I  was  nol 
able  to  derive  sufficient  benefits  from  them,  or  indeed  to  make  any  altera- 
tion by  tbeir  assistance.  There  still  remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  which 
you  could  have  convinced  me  if  we  had  canvassed  the  matter  in  conversa 
tion.  Perhaps  I  might  also  have  been  sometimes  no  less  fortunate  with 
you."  He  adds,  "  Millar  was  proposing  to  publish  me  about  March; 
out  I  shall  communicate  to  him  your  desire,  even  though  I  think  it  entirely 
eroundless,  as  you  will  likewise  think  after  you  have  read  my  volume. 
He  has  very  needlessly  delayed  your  publication  till  the  first  week  ol 
February,  at  the  desire  of  the  Edinburgn  booksellers,  who  could  no  way 
be  affected  by  a  publication  in  London.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  not  lo 
be  able  to  comply  with  your  desire,  when  you  expressed  your  wish  that  I 
should  not  write  this  period,  I  could  not  write  downward.  For  when 
you  find  occasion,  by  new  discoveries,  to  correct  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  facts  which  passed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days ;  who,  that  has  not  theoest 
opportunities  of  inforroii^  himself,  could  venture  to  relate  any  recent 
transactions  ?  I  must  therefore  have  abandoned  altc^ether  this  scheme  of 
the  English  History,  in  which  I  had  proceeded  so  far,  if  I  had  not  acted  as 
I  did.  You  will  see  what  light  and  force  this  history  of  the  Tudors  be- 
stows on  that  of  the  Stewarts.  Had  I  been  prudent!  should  have  begun 
with  it." 

The  alarm  which  Dr.  Itoberlson  conceived  from  liie  rivalship  of  his 
finend  wag,  however,  groundless.  His  success  was  not,  like  that  of  Hume, 
the  slow  growth  of  Tears.  It  was  complete  and  immediate.  So  rapid 
was  (be  sale  of  the  book,  that,  before  a  month  had  elapsed,  his  publisher 
informed  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  about  preparing'  for  a  second  edi- 
tion. It  was  read  and  admired  by  a  part  of  the  royal  family:  and  plau- 
sive  and  gratulatory  letters  were  showered  on  him  from  ail  quarters. 
Warburlon,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Doug- 
las, Hurd,  and  many  other  men  of  eminence,  all  concurred  in  swelling  the 
chorus  of  praise.  Among  the  foremost  to  blazon  his  meiits  was  his  ami- 
cable rival,  Hume,  whose  letters  bear  repeated  testimony  lo  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship,  and  his  noble  freedom  irom  the  base  dominion  of  envy. 
"I  am  diverting  myself,"  says  he,  "with  the  notion  of  how  much  you 
will  profit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland,  Had  you  and  I 
been  such  fools  as  to  nave  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained  ani- 
mosity and  malignity  (gainst  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  all  our  acijuaint 
ance  into  parlies,  what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have  exhibited  to 
(he  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  of!  All  the 
people  whose  friendship  or  jud^ent  either  of  us  value  are  friends  lo  both, 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of 
each  other,  I  declare  to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long  time  had  a  more  sensi- 
ble pleasure  than  the  good  reception  of  your  History  hasgiven  me  within 
tnis  fortnight,"  In  another  place,  with  a  sportiveness  not  unusual  in  his 
correspondence,  he  exclaims,  "  But  though  1  have  given  this  character  of 
your  work  to  Monsieur  Helvelliis,  I  warn  you  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that,  either  lo  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  I  shall  ever  speak  the  least  good 
of  it.  A  plague  take  you !  Here  I  sat  near  the  historical  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, immeaiately  under  Dr.  SmoUet ;  and  you  have  the  impudence  to 
squeeze  yourself  by  me,  and  place  yourself  directly  under  his  feet.  Do 
you  imagme  that  this  can  be  agreeable  to  me !  And  must  not  I  be  guilty  oi 
gfeat  simplicity  to  contribute  my  endeavours  lo  your  thrusting  me  out  of 
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my  place  in  Paris  as  well  as  at  London  ?  Bui  I  give  you  warning  Ihat  you 
Will  find  the  matter  somewhat  dilficult,  af  least  in  the  former  city.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  there,  writes  home  lo  his  father  the  strangest  ac- 
counts on  that  head ;  which  my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  repeat,  but 
which  it  allowed  me  very  deliciously  io  swallow." 
The  hold  which  the  Histor?  of  Scotland  thus  suddenly  acquired  on  the 

fiublic  mind  it  yet  retains.  Fourteen  editions  were  puhlished  during  the 
ife-tin.e  of  the  author,  and  the  editions  since  his  decease  have  been  stili 
more  numerous.  It  has  undoubtedly  established  itself  as  a  classical  Eng- 
isn  production.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  mute  ; 
and  the  historian  had  only  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  trium[]h.  But,  at 
length,  some  of  his  opinions,  particularly  his  belief  of  the  guilt  of  Mary 
found  opponents  in  the  cajidid  and  well  informed  Tytler,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  eloquent  Stuart,  and  the  dcgmatical  Whitaker ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  though  master  of  talents,  erudition,  and  forcible  reasoning,  almost 
rendered  truth  itself  repulsive  by  the  petulance  and  orerhearingness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  rugsednessof  his  style.  Of  his  antagonists,  however, 
the  historian  took  not  the  slightest  pufclic  notice,  coiitsnling  himseif  with 
the  silent  correction  of  such  passages  in  his  work  as  his  matured  judgment 
had  decided  lo  be  erroneous.  In  a  letter  to  Gibbon  he  laconically  notices 
Whitaker.  "  You  will  see,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  got  in  Mr.  Whilaker  an 
adversary  so  bigoted  and  zealous,  that  though  I  have  denied  no  article  of 
faith,  and  am  at  least  as  orthodox  as  himself,  yet  he  rails  against  me  wiili  all 
the  asperity  of  theological  hatred.  I  shall  adhere  to  my  fixed  maxim  of 
making  no  reply." 

It  was  not  merely  a  harvest  of  unproductive  fame  that  was  reaped  by 
Dr.  Robertson.  He  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  world  than  preferment 
was  rapidly  bestowed  on  him.  In  the  autumn  of  175H,  while  his  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  tKe  printer,  he  was  translated  from  Gladsmuir  to  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  I  believe  the  church  lo  which 
he  was  removed  to  have  oeen  that  of  the  Old  Gray  Friars,  in  which,  some 

Siars  afterwards,  his  friend  Dr.  Erskine  became  nis  coadjutor.  On  the 
islory  issuing  from  the  press,  he  was  appointed  cjiaplain  of  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, and,  in  1761,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 
The  dignity  of  Principal  of  the  College  of  Edinbui^h  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1762 ;  and,  two  years  subsequently  (o  this,  the  office  of  Historio- 
grapher for  Scotland,  which,  since  the  death  of  Crawfurd,  in  1726,  had 
been  disused,  was  revived  in  his  favour,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  two 
hundred  pounds. 

By  the  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  his  history,  and  the 
salaries  which  arose  from  his  various  appointments,  Dr.  Robertson  was 
now  in  possession  of  an  income  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  Scotch  presbjterian  mbisfer,  and  certainly  not  falling  short 
of  that  whico  had  been  enj<^ed  by  some  bishops  at  the  period  when  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  under  episcopal  government.  A  few  of  his  indis- 
creet friends  seem,  however,  to  have  thought  ihat  his  talents  were  not  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  even  that  the  clerical  profession  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  island  did  not  aiFord  for  them  a  sphere  of  action  sufficientlj[  ex- 
tensive.  The  church  of  England  held  forth  richer  prospects  to  ambition 
and  to  mental  endowments:  and  they  wereof  opinion  that,  by  transferring 
his  services  lo  that  church,  ne  might  obtain  a  share  in  its  hiffhesl  dignities 
and  emoluments.  To  this  scheme  allusions  may  be  found  in  (he  Tetters 
which,  about  this  time,  were  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  and  Mr.  Hume.  But  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  larger  share  of 
foresight  and  prudence  than  his  advisers,  and  he  rejected  their  dangerous 
though  well  intended  counsel.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  doubtful  whether, 
nad  it  been  executed,  their  plan  would  have  produced  the  desired  effect. 
This  kind  of  transplanting  has  often  been  tried,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  wilh 
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any  liegree  of  success.  The  plant,  vigorous  on  ifs  native  bed,  lanruishea 
and  is  dwarfed  on  an  alien  soil.  Dr.  Roberkon  had  now  reached  tae  ma- 
ture n^e  n(  forty-one ;  his  opinions,  bis  habits,  bis  connexions,  bad  all  been 
fortnea  with  a  reference  to  the  circle  in  which  be  moved,  and  it  was  not 
probable  that  they  could  be  suddenly  bent  with  advantage  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  Scotland  be  had  no  compelilors  who  could  rise  to  a  level 
with  him ;  in  England  be  would,  perhaps,  have  had  many ;  and  be  may 
be  supposed  to  have  (bought  with  Cceaar,  that  it  is  belter  to  be  the  first 
man  in  a  Tillage  than  the  second  al  Rome.  Nor  was  there  any  room  in 
England  for  fne  exercise  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  be  particularly 
excelled ;  the  eloquence  which  is  manifested  in  debate.  By  llie  force  of 
bis  oratory  he  left  far  behind  all  his  livald  and  opponents,  and  wielded  at 
will  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  ;  but,  since  the  convoca- 
tion was  shorn  of  its  controversial  and  declamatory  glories,  since  it  was 
smitten  with  an  incapacity  of  embarrassing  the  government,  fostering  theo- 
logical rancour,  and  displayii^  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  Christian  divines 
arrayed  in  worse  than  barbarian  hostility  to  each  other,  there  has  not  in 
this  ccuntry  existed  am-  deliberative  clerica]  body  in  which  Dr.  Robert- 
son could  liave  exerted  those  argumentative  and  rhetorical  powers  that, 
Einong  his  felloiv  ministers,  obtained  for  him  so  entire  ari  ascendancy.  Hia 
preferment  might  also  have  slopped  short  of  the  point  which  his  sanguine 
friends  expected  it  to  attain ;  and,  whatever  ifs  degree,  it  would  in  allpro- 
babiiity  have  been  looked  on  with  a  jealous  e^e  by  many  of  his  brethren 
on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  There  was,  besides,  another  and  sliJl  more 
powerful  reason  that  must  have  influenced  his  decision.  He  had  for  nearly 
twenty  yeais  been  a  leading  minister  of  the  prest^terian  establishment ; 
and  his  now  quitting  it  to  enter  into  a  prelatical  church,  which,  as  being 
deemed  a  scion  from  the  bated  stock  of  Rome,  was  still  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  many  of  his  countrymen,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  considered 
as  an  mterested  and  base  sacrihce  of  his  principles  and  his  character  at  the 
shrine  of  lucre  and  ambition.  To  be  branded  as  a  deserter  by  the  zealots 
of  the  one  instilutifm,  and  by  the  envious  of  the  other,  was  not  a  favourable 
auspice  under  which  to  commence  his  new  career ;  and  he  therefore  acted 
wisely,  as  well  as  honourably,  in  remaining  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
churcn. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  pen  for 
the  advancement  of  bis  fortune.  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  fo  choose  another 
theme  on  which  his  talents  could  be  profitably  employed.  To  the  com- 
position of  bisloiy, in  which hehad  met  with  such  sfiir.iilating  success,  be 
wwely  dsfe^nined  to  adhere.  It  was.  indeed,  in  tliat  department  that  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel,  by  nis  power  of  vivid  description,  and 
his  Mppy  defineation  of  character.  His  friends  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion ;  each  had  some  favourite  plan  to  surest  to  him ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  embarrassed  by  the  affluence  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  were  worthy  of  his  best  esertions  to  illustrate  and  adorn  Ihem. 
if  a  ludicrous  simile  may  be  allowed,  we  may  say  that  be  found  it  no  lew 
difficult  to  fis  bis  choice,  than  it  was  for  Mr.  Shanay  to  decide  to  what  pUT- 

Bise  be  should  apply  the  legacy  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  sister  Dinah 
r.  John  ISlair  strenuously  recommended  lo  him  fo  write  a  complete  His-, 
lory  of  England,  and  assured  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  declared  bis 
readiness  lo  move,  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  for  public  encouragement  to  him,  in 
ease  of  his  undertaking  a  work  wnich  might  with  justicelie  considered  as 
being  a  national  one.  But  from  adoptii^thisprqject,though  it  was  one  which 
he  had  early  cherished,  Dr.  Robertson  was  deterred  by  his  honourable  un- 
willingness to  interfere  wifh  his  friend  Hume,  who  was  now  pulling  the 
finishing  hand  to  his  great  labour.  Hume  himself  advised  him  lo  under- 
take a  series  of  modern  lives,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch.  "You  see,' 
said  he,  "  that  in  Plutarch  the  life  of  Ca:sar  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour 
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Were  Tou  to  write  the  life  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  of  France  after  that  model, 
you  might  pillage  all  the  pretty  stories  in  Sully,  and  speak  more  of  his 
mistresses  than  of  his  halttes.  In  short,  you  might  gather  the  flower  of  al 
modem  history  in  this  manner.  Tlie  remarkable  popes,  the  kinga  of  Swe- 
den, the  great  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  even  Ihe 
emineal  men  of  letters  might  furnish  you  with  matter,  and  the  quick  des- 

eitcli  of  every  different  work  would  encourage  you  to  hegin  a  new  one 
one  volume  were  successful,  you  might  compose  another  at  your  leisure* 
and  the  field  is  inexhaustible.  There  are  person,?  whom  you  might  meet 
with  in  llie  comers  of  history,  so  to  speak,  who  would  be  a  subject  of  en- 
tertainment qoife  unexpected ;  and  as  lo(^  as  you  live,  you  might  give  and 
receive  amusement  by  such  a  work."  That  so  excellent  an  idea  should 
not  have  been  acted  upon  must  be  regretted  by  every  oi»e  who  is  a  lovei  . 
of  literature.  By  Horace  Walpole  two  subjects,  of  no  trivial  interest, 
were  pointed  out.  These  were  the  History  of  Learning,  and  the  Histoiy 
of  the  reigiia  of  Nerva,  Trajan.  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antoniues  ;  the  latter 
of  which  Walpole  declared  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  denominate  the 
History  of  Humanity.  Dr.  Robertson  himself  seems,  al  one  time,  to  have 
thought,  though  but  transiently,  of  tracing  the  events  which  occurred  in 
the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  There  is  no  reason  to  lament  thai  he  did  not 
undertake  thia  task,  which  was  once  meditated  on  by  Warlon,  and  has 
since  been  performed  by  a  writer  whom  nature  has  lai^elv  gifted,  and  who 
possesses  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  records,  arts,  and  lang^uage  of  Italy 
But  the  two  plans  which  had  the  ascendancy  in  his  mind,  and  between 
which  he  ItHg  hesitated,  were  Ihe  History  of  Greece,  and  the  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  At  lei^th,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  were 
uiged  by  Hume  and  Horace  Walpole,  he  made  choice  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  as  tlte  subject  of  bis  second  attempt 

When  he  had  for  about  a  year  been  engaged,  partly  in  those  preliminary 
researdies  which  are  necessary  to  give  value  to  a  work  like  that  on  which 
he  was  occupied,  and  partly  in  composition,  his  progress  was  suddenly 
suspended,  by  the  intervention  of  a  personage  of  such  elevated  rank  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  decline  a  compliance  with  that 
which  was  required  Irom  him.  It  has  been  seen,  that  he  was  eari^  desitous 
to  be  the  historian  of  his  native  island,  and  that  friendship  alone  prevented 
him  from  beii^  so.  He  was  now  informed  that  the  wishes  of  the  British 
sovereign  were  in  unison  with  his  own.  In  the  latter  part  oi'  July,  1761, 
he  was  written  to  on  this  head  by  lord  Catbcarl.  "  Lord  Bute  told  me  the 
kill's  thoughts  as  well  as  his  own,"  said  lord  Cathcart,  "  with  respect  to 

Siur  History  of  Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  expressed  to  see  a 
istory  of  Etgland  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured  me,  every  source 
of  information  which  government  can  command  would  be  open  to  you  , 
and  that  great,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the  worit.  must  be,  he  would 
take  care  your  encouragement  should  he  proportioned  to  it  He  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  some  objections  you  one*  had,  founded  on  (he  apprehen- 
sion of  clashing  or  interierinp  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  la  your  friend . 
but  as  your  perfonnance  aud  his  will  be  upon  plans  so  different  from  each 
other,  and  as  Ms  will,  in  point  of  time,  have  so  much  the  start  of  yours, 
these  objections  did  not  seem  to  him  such  as,  upon  refiection,  were  likely 
to  continue  to  have  much  wei^t  with  you.  t  must  add,  that  though! 
dij.  not  think  it  right  to  inquire  into  lord  Bute's  intentions  before  I  knew  a 
little  of  your  mind,  it  appeared  to  me  plain,  that  they  were  higher  than 
any  views  which  can  open  to  you  in  Scotland,  and  which,  I  believe,  he 
would  think  inconsistent  with  the  attention  the  other  subject  would  neces- 
sarily require." 

A  proposition  thus  powerfully  enforced  it  would,  under  any  cireum- 
itances,  have  been  difficult  for  Dr.  Robertson  to  reject.  But,  in  fact,  the 
reasons  which  formerly  influenced  his  conduct  had  ceased  to  esist.  Hume 
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had  now  completed  his  hislory,  it  was  before  the  publ'c,  and  its  fate  must 
be  irrevocably  decided  before  a  line  of  fhe  rival  narrative  could  be  com 
milled  to  paper.  Dr.  Robertson  was  convinced  of  this,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  oflered  to  him. 
'  After  the  first  publication  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  the  favourable 
reception  it  met  with,"  said  he  m  his  answer  to  lord  Cathcart,  "  I  had  both 
very  tempting  offers  from  booksellers,  and  very  confident  assurances  of 
public  encouragement,  if  I  would  undertake  the -History  of  England 
But  as  Mr,  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  ^at  friendship,  was  at  that, 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation 
would  induce  me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had  taken  prior  pos- 
session ;  and  I  deleroiined  that  my  interference  with  him  should  never  be 
any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  successof  his  work.  Nor  do  I  jet  repent  of 
my  having  resisted  so  many  solicilalions  to  alter  this  resolutmn.  But  the 
case  I  now  think  is  entirely  changed.  His  History  will  have  been  pub- 
lished several  years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can 
appear;  its  firet  run  will  not  be  man'edby  any  juslling  with  me,  and  it 
will  have  taken  that  station  in  (he  literaiy  system  which  belongs  to  it 
This  objection,  Iherefoje,  which  I  thought,  and  still  think,  so  weighty  at 
that  time,  makes  no  impression  on  me  at  prespiit,  and  1  can  now  jualify  my 
undertakii^  the  English  History,  to  myself,  (o  the  worid,  and  to  him. 
Besides,  oui  manner  of  viewii^  tlie  same  subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar, 
that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their  own  rank, 
have  their  own  partisans,  and  possess  their  own  merit,  without  hurting 
each  other." 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  labour,  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  (hat  he  shouid  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
divest  him  of  all  anitiety  as  to  pecuniary  concerns,  but  that  he  should  like- 
wise have  the  power  of  devoting  to  study  a  laigec  portion  of  his  time  than 
it  was  now  possible  for  him  to  allot  lo  inat  purpose.  "  Were  I  to  carve 
out  my  own  fortune,"  said  he,  "I  should  wish  to  continue  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  for  Scotland,  but  to  resign  my  charge  as  a  minister  of 
■  Edinbuigh,  which  engrosses  more  of  my  time  than  one  who  is  a  stran^r  to 
the  many  minute  duties  of  that  office  can  well  imagine.  I  would  wish  to 
apply  my  whole  time  to  literary  pursuits,  which  is  at  present  parcelled  out 
among  innumerable  occupations.  In  order  to  enable  me  lo  make  this  resig- 
nation some  appointment  must  be  assigned  me  for  life.  What  that  should  ' 
be,  it  neither  becomes  me,  nor  do  1  pretend  lo  say.  One  thing,  however 
I  wish  with  some  earnestness,  that  the  thing  might  be  executed  soon,  both 
as  it  will  give  me  great  vigour  in  my  studies  to  have  my  future  fortune 
ascertained  in  so  honourable  a  manner,  and  because,  by  allowing  me  to 
apply  myself  wholly  to  my  present  work,  it  will  enable  me  to  finish  it  in 
a  less  time,  and  toteginso  much  sooner  to  my  new  task."  But  though  he 
was  desirous  to  obtain  some  appointment,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
"reduced  entirely  to  the  profession  of  anaiiihor,"he  at  the  same  moment, 
with  becoming  spirit,  declared  (hat  he  did  not  wish  to  derive  any  emolu- 
ment from  it  Before  he  could  commence  the  particular  lask  for  which  the 
appointment  was  to  be  given.  The  proposal  that  he  should  remove  to 
London,  he  was  averse  Irom  complyii^  vvilh,  though  he  did  not  put  a 
direct  negative  on  it ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  begin  the  Histoiy  of 
Britain  tiU  he  had  completed  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

This  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  brought  (o  maturity, 
waa,  nevertheless,  dropped;  but  for  what  reason  is  unknown.  Mr.  Stewart 
isdisposed  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  it  may  in  pari  be  attributed  to  the 
resignation  of  lord  Bute.  It  was  certainly  w  much  a  favourite  with  Dr. 
Uobertson  that  he  long  cherished  it,  and  abandoned  it  with  reluctance 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  smile,  or  to  wonder,  that  a  sovereign 
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should  have  selected  a  wrifer  confessedly  of  Whig  principles  to  compoae 
a  History  of  England,  in  opposition  to  one  produced  by  a  friend  of  arbi- 
trary newer ;  and  we  may  also  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  as  far  as 
regarded  its  senlimenta,  such  awork,writteii  by  a  Whig  under  the  auspices 
ol  a  court,  would  have  proved  quite  satisfactory  either  to  the  monarch  or 
to  the  people.  There  might,  at  least,havebeen  some  dai^r  thai  it  would 
havejustihed  the  sarcasm  which  was  uttered  by  Horace  Waloole,  on  ano- 
ther occasion  "  You  must  know,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Robertson  to  nim,  "  that 
I  look  upon  myself  as  a  moderate  Whig." — "  Yes,  doctor,"  replied  Wat- 
pole,  "  I  look  OD  you  as  a  very  moderate  Whig." 

As  soon  as  this  negotiation  was  broken  off.lie  bent  all  his  exertions  to 
the  task  which  he  had  commenced.  The  public  curiosity  was  highly 
excited,  and  it  was  long  kept  on  (he  stretch  oefore  it  was  gratified  In 
thesummer  ofl761,  he  stated  that  one  third  of  the  work  was  finished,  and 
that  two  years  more  would  he  required  to  bring  the  whole  to  perfection. 
But  there  never  yet  was  an  author  who  did  not  deceive  himsell,  and  con- 
sequently deceive  others,  as  to  the  period  at  which  his  labour  would  be 
completed.  The  stupid,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  malignant  (and  there  are 
many  persons,  not  iiterary,  Iboug-h  connected  with  literature,  wbo  belot^ 
to  these   classes)  consider  as  intended  for  the  purpose  of  deception  the 

leous  estimate  which  authors  are  thus  apt  to  form.     Thev  either  can 

ir  will  not  be  tai^ht  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bold  assertion  to 
tne  contrary,  no  man  is  at  all  hours  capable  of  thinidng  deeply,  or-of 
clothii^  his  thoughts  in  an  attractive  dress ;  that  he  who  is  dependent  on  his 
reputation  for  existence  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  hazard  it  by  crude 
and  slovenly  efforts,  the  product  of  haste ;  that  be  who  draws  up  a  n 
tive  from  widely  scattered,  numerous,  and  confiicting  docum  ts  nu  I 
often,  in  painful  research  and  in  balancing  evidence,  spend  more  montl  s 
than  he  had  calculated  on  spending  weeks ;  that  the  discovery  of  a  s  i^le 
paper,  tlie  eKistence  of  whicii  was  previously^  unknown,  may  n  t  only 
throw  a  new  light  upon  a  subject,  but  give  to  it  an  entirely  new  olo 
and  may  compel  a  writer  to  modify,  to  arrange,  and  even  to  cat  eel  mu  h 
that  he  had  supposed  to  have  received  his  last  touches ;  and,  the  elore 
that  the  delay  which,  as  being  a  proof  of  literary  indolence,  is  so  fre- 
quently and  so  unfeelingly  an  object  of  censure,  ought  rather  in  many  cases 
to  be  rewarded  with  praise,  because  it  is  a  dutj'  which  an  author  con- 
scientiously, and  at  his  own  cost,  performs  to  society  and  to  truth.  Impe- 
diments of  this  kind  no  doubt  retarded  the  prioress  of  Dr.  Robertson ;  to 
which  must  be  added  his  multifarious  avocations,  as  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity, a  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which  body,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
informs  us,  faction  was  running  high  at  that  epoch.  Tbe  transactions 
relative  to  America  he  likewise  found  to  be  of  too  vast  a  magnitude,  to 
allow  of  their  being  compressed  into  an  episode.  He  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  reservii^  them  for  a  separate  history:  and  this  circumstance  obliged 
him  in  some  degree  to  make  a  change  in  his  original  plan.  It  is,  there 
fore,  not  wonderful  that  (he  publicalioB  of  bis  work  was  protracted  six 
years  beyond  the  time  which  he  had  himself  assigned  for  it. 

At  lei^th,  early  in  1769,  appeared,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  the  Histoi? 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  had  been  perused,  while  in  the  press,  by  Hume, 
and  probably  by  other  friends,  anif  had  gained  (he  warmes(  praise,  "  I 
got  yesterday  from  Strahan,"  savs  Hume,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  about 
thirty  sheets  of  your  History,  to  oe  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  night  and 
this  morning  have  run  them  over  with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  youj  o1 
'  ■'  n  of  them.  To  say  only  iney 
,.  .  ...       expression,  and  much  inferioi 

to  the  sentiments  I  feel :  they  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity 
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with  elegance,  and  with  judgment,  to  which  there  arc  few  equals.  They 
even  excel,  and  I  think  in  a  sensible  degree,  your  History  of  Scotland.  1 
propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  in  heing  the  only  man  in  England,  during 
some  mralhs,  who  will  be  in  the  silualion  of  doing  you  justice,  after  which 
Tou  may  certainly  expect  thai  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the 
public. 

Hume's  anticipation  was  prophetic.  Soon  at^er  the  work  had  come  out, 
he  wrole  to  his  friend,  in  the  foilowii^-  unequivocal  terms.  "  The  success 
has  answered  my  expectations,  and  1,  who  converse  with  the  great,  the 
feir,  and  the  learned,  have  scarcely  heard  an  opposite  voice,  or  even  whis- 
per, to  tlie  general  sentiments.  Only  I  have  heard  that  the  Sanhediim  at 
lira.  Macamay's  condemns  you  as  little  less  a  friend  to  government  and 
monarchy  than  myself,"  Horace  Walpole  was  almost  equally  laudatoiy ; 
lord  Lyttelton  leslified  his  admiration;  and,  as  Hume  had  long  before 
done,  recommended  to  Ihe  historian  to  write,  in  the  manner  of  Plularcb, 
the  lives  of  eminent  persons.  Voltaire,  also,  paid  a  flallering  tribute.  "  It 
is  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Hume,"  said  he,  "  Ihat  it  belongs  to  write  history 
You  are  eloquent,  learned,  and  imparlial.  I  unite  withEurope  in  esteem 
ing  you."  Nor  was  the  fame  of  the  author  confined  lo  his  native  island. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  baron  D'Holbach,  M,  Suard  was  induced 
to  translate  the  work  into  French,  while  il  was  beine  printed  in  Eii^land, 
and  his  masterly  translation  is  said  to  have  established  his  own  literary 
character,  and  to  have  been  the  means  of  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  FrencQ 
academy.  The  remuneration  which  the  author  himaeif  received  was  raajj 
nificeiil ;  especially  in  an  age  when  it  was  not  customary  to  give  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money  for  trie  purchase  of  copyright.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  no 
less  than  four  thousand  iive  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  thai  the  Histoiy  of  Charies  the  Fifth 
could  entirely  escape  the  severity  of  criticism,  which  appears  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  all  literary  productions.  By  the  Abbe  Mably  it  was  attacked 
in  rude  and  contemptuous  language ;  which,  without  having  the  power  to 
injure  the  work,  was  di^raceful  to  the  person  who  descended  to  use  it. 
(ijlbert  Stuart  likewise  assailed  it ;  but  with  more  skill  than  Ihe  French 
critic,  and  with  a  vigour  which  was  animated  by  personal  resentment. 
That  his  acuteness  detected  many  inaccuracies,  it  would  he  absurd  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  be  puslled  his  censure  farther  than  was 
consonant  with  justice,  when  he  characterized  Dr.  Robertson  as  an  author 
"whose  total  abstinence  from  all  ideas  and  niventionsof  hisownjpermitted 
uim  to  carry  an  undivided  attention  to  other  men's  thoughts  and  specida- 
lions."  Walpole,  too,  in  later  life,  asserted  thai  the  readjngof  Dr.  Robert- 
son was  not  extensive,  that  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Charles 
abounds  with  gi'oss  errors,  and  that  in  nian^  instances  he  has  mistaken 
exceptions  for  niles.  The  work,  however,  still  maintains  its  station ;  and, 
even  admitting  all  that  truth  or  irgenJous  prejudice  can  ui^e  against  it, 
who  is  there  who  will  now  have  the  boldness  lo  deny  that  it  forms  a  splen- 
did addition  to  our  historical  treasures  ? 

After  having  completed  this  arduous  undertaking,  Dr.  Robertson  allowed 
himself  some  respite  from  literary  toil ;  a  respite  which,  in  fact,  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  mind  was,  however,  too  active 
to  remain  long  unoccupied,  and  he  hastened  to  resume  the  pen.  As  a  se- 
quel to  the  history  of  Charles,  he  bad  promised  to  give  lo  the  public  a  nar- 
rative of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  conquests,  and  proceedings  in  America. 
This  plan  he  soon  resolved  to  enlaige,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  transactions 
of  all  the  European  colonizers  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  origin 
and  progress  of  ^e  British  empire  in  that  quarler,  it  was  originally  his  in 
tention  to  devote  an  entire  volume.  Than  the  History  of  the  New  World 
it  was  impossible  for  him  lo  have  chosen  a  subject  more  fertile,  more 
attractive,  or  better  calculated  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  tal 
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There  was  ''ample  room  ami  vei'ge  enough"  for  eloquence  to  expatiate 
in.  The  rapidly  aacceedinff  events  wbich  he  was  to  describe  were 
scarcely  less  mai'veilous  (han  tjiose  ef  an  oriental  fiction  ;  one  of  his  heroes, 
the  dauntless  explorer  of  unknown  oceans,  wili  always  excite  the  wonder, 
admiration,  and  pity  of  mankind  ;  others,  though  villains,  were  at  least 
villains  of  no  common  powers ;  and  the  characters,  the  customs,  the  man- 
ners, the  scenery,  evety  thing  m  short  that  was  connected  with  the  work, 
possessed  throughout  the  charm  of  novelty,  and,  in  many  instances,  that  of 
the  Tiosl  picturesque  and  forcible  contrast. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  that  which  relates  to  the  discovery  of  the 
rjew^  World,  and  the  conquests  and  policy  of  the  Spaciards,  eiirhl  years 
of  studious  toil  were  devoted  by  Dr.  Roljertson.  At  length,  in  Uie  sprii^ 
of  1777,  he  put  forth,  in  two  quartos,  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  pul)- 
lic  again"  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  bis  liferaiy  friends  again 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  and  to  praise  him,  Hume  was  no  longer 
lu  existence  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  Gibbon,  who  testified  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  volumes  even  before  be  had  wholly  perused  them. 
"  I  have  seen  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  convince  me  that  the  present  publica- 
tion will  support,  and,  if  i)ossible,  extend  the  fame  of  the  author ;  that  the 
materials  are  collected  with  care,  and  arcai^ed  with  skill ;  that  the  pro 
gress  of  discoveiy  is  displayed  with  learning  and  perspicuity;  that  ibe 
dangers,  the  achievements,  and  the  views  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  are 
related  with  a  temperate  spirit ;  and  that  the  most  original,  perhaps  the 


But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Robert- 
son, none  was  more  gratifying  than  that  which  was  given  by  Burke ;  a 
man  eminent  at  once  as  a  writer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  "  I  am  per- 
fectly sensible,"  says  he,  "  of  the  very  tlatterJng  distinction  I  have  received 
in  your  fhinkiiK  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present  as  that  of  your  History 
of  America,  I  have,  however,  suffered  my  gratitude  to  lie  under  some 
suspicion,  by  delaying  my  acknowledgment  oi  so  great  a  favour.  But  my 
delay  was  only  to  render  my  obligation  to  you  more  complete,  and  my 
(hanks,  if  possible,  more  merited.  The  close  of  the  session  brought  a 
great  deal  of  very  troublesome  though  not  important  business  on  me  at 
once.  I  could  not  go  through  your  vvork  at  one  breath  at  that  timu,  though 
I  have  done  it  since.  I  am  now  enabled  to  thank  you,  not  only  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  great  satisfaction,  and  the  infinite 
variety  and  compass  of  instruction.  I  have  received  from  your  incomparable 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have  done  more  than  this,  towards  clearing  up 
lark  points,  correcting  erroia,  and  removiiffi;  jirejudices.  You  have  too 
■he  rare  secret  of  rekmdling  an  interest  on  subjects  that  had  so  often  been 
treated,  and  in  which  eveiy  thing  which  could  feed  a  vital  flame  appeared 
tj  have  been  consumed.  I  am  sure  I  read  many  parts  of  your  History 
wpth  that  fresh  concern  and  anxie^  which  altena  those  who  are  not  pre- 
viously apprized  of  the  event.  You  have,  besides,  thrown  quite  a  new 
l^bt  on  the  present  stale  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  furnished  both  ma- 
terials and  hints  for  a  rational  theory  of  what  mar  be  expected  from  them 

"  The  part  which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  discussion  on 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  1  have 
always  thought  witli  you,  (hat  we  possess  at  this  time  very  ffreat  advan- 
tages towards  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  need  no  longer  go  to 
histoiy  to  trace  it  in  ail  lis  ages  and  periods.  Histgry,  from  its  compara- 
tive y      ■'     ■     ■     ■  ■      .         .  .IT,         .,      TT  ..  ,,,.,.-.. 
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tail  fill  (bose  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  the  prepress  of  society  oniy 
within  their  own  limits.  But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled 
at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of  harharism,  and  no  mode  o! 
lefitiejnent,  which  we  have  not  al  the  same  moment  under  our  view ;  the 
ver7  different  civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  of  Persia 
and  oi  Abyssinia ;  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia  ;  the 
savage  state  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand,  Indeed  you  have  made 
a  noble  use  of  the  advantages  you  have  had.  You  have  employed  philo- 
sophy to  judge  on  manners,  and  from  manners  you  have  drawn  new  re- 
sources for  philosophy.  I  only  think  that  in  one  or  two  points  you  have 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character." 

The  honours  which  were  paid  to  him  by  foreigners  were  equally  grati 
(ying.  The  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  unanimously  elecled 
him  a  member  on  the  eighth  of  August,  i|i  1777,  "  in  testimony  of  their 
approbation  of  the- industry  and  care  with  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  Hbtory,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  merit  in  having  con- 
tributed so  much  lo  illustrate  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  il  in  foreign 
comitries."  It  likewise  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  translate  the  hfis- 
toiT  of  America  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  considerable  pn^resa  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  translation.  But  the  latter  measure 
ejieited  alarm  in  an  absurd  and  decrepit  government,  which  sought  for 
safety  in  concealment  rather  than  in  a  bold  and  liberal  policy,  and,  like 
the  silly  bird,  imagined  that  by  hiding  its  own  head  it  could  escape  from 
the  Tiew  of  ils  pursuers.  The  translation  was,  therefore,  officially  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  with  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  the  world  still  in  the 
dark,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Spanisn  American  commerce,  and 
of  the  system  of  colonial  administration. 

It  was  not  from  Spain  alone  thai  he  received  testimonies  of  respect.  In 
1781,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Padua  elected  him  one  of  its  foreign 
membera ;  and,  in  1783,  the  same  compliment  was  paid  lo  him  by  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  empress  Catharine 
also,  who,  numerous  as  were  her  faults,  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened intellect,  also  conferred  on  him  a  flattering  distinction.  She 
ordered  bis  friend,  Dr.  Rogerson,  lo  transmit  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  her 
esteem,  a  gold  snuff  bos,  richly  set  with  diamonds ;  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  person  whose  labours  bad  afli)rded  her  so  miicn  satisfaction 
merited  some  attention  from  her.  So  much,  indeed,  was  she  delighted 
with  the  works  of  the  Scottish  author,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  to 
him  the  place  of  first  model  in  historical  composition,  to  express  much 
admiration  of  the  sagacity  and  discernment  which  he  displayed  in  painting 
the  liuman  mind  and  character,  and  to  declare  that  the  History  of  Charies 
the  Fiiih  was  the  constant  companion  of  her  journeys,  and  that  she  was 
never  tired  of  perusing  it,  particularly  the  introductory  volume. 

As  soon  as  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  cnticism  began  its  labours  in  search 
of  defects.  It  was  objected  to  the  author,  that  he  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniaiiis,  in  their  American 
conauests,  and  that  he  had  shed  an  illusive  lustre  round  the  daring  and 
intelligent  but  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  Cortes.  Even  Professor  Stew 
art,  notwithstanding  his  honourable  alTeetion  for  the  memory  of  his  friena, 
shrinks  from  vindicating  him  on  this  score,  and  contents  himself  with  oppo- 
sing to  the  charge  "  those  warm  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  in  general  animate  bis  writii^."  Unwillii^  to  censure  severely, 
and  unable  to  exculpate,  Erj-an  Edwards  sug^sts,  as  an  apology  for  Dr 
Robertson,  that  Ibis  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  mind,  shrinkii^  irom 
the  contemplation  of  alleged  horrors,  wishes  to  resist  conviction,  ana  to  re 
lieve  ifseif  Dy  increduSity.  Dr.  Gleig,  however,  the  latest  biographer  of 
the  historian,  indignantly  rejects  this  apolc^y  as  absurd  ;  and,  more  enter 
prising  than  his  predecessors,  parti?  labours  lo  invalidate  the  accusatioa 
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vj  .essening  the  sum  of  SpaDish  cruelties,  and  parlly  to  render  it  of  no 
weight,  by  pleadit^  tliat  the  writer  probably  considered  the  conqnesta  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  as  means  employed  hy  Providence  lo  accomplish  theni> 
blest  and  most  beneficent  purposes.  That  Dr.  Robertson  did  really  regard 
those  conquests  in  such  a  light  ^ve  may  easily  believe;  since,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  appearance  of  Christ,  he  manifests 
similar  sentiments  with  respect  to  fbe  measureless  and  unslumbering  ambi- 
tion of  those  univei'sa!  robbers  the  Romans,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  strle 
"  the  noblest  people  that  ever  entered  on  the  stage  of  the  world."  But 
[his  defence  is  merely  sophistical,  Thouffh  we  are  not  ignorant  that  a  wise 
and  benignant  Providence  educes  gwd  from  evil,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
an  historian  to  diminish  the  loathing  which  evil  deeds  ought  to  excite  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  morality  is  likely  to  be  much  benefited,  by  teaching 
tyrants  ana  murderers  to  imagine  that,  while  they  ace  giviiffi;  the  rein  to 
their  own  furious  and  mal^aant  passions,  they  are  only  performing  their 
destined  taslts  as  instruments  of  fne  Deity. 

This  was  by  no  means  all  that  was  ureed  a^inst  tne  History  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is,  in  fact,  not  now  attempted  to  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances, 
Dr.  Robertson  was  led  astray  by  bis  partiality  to  the  brilliant  but  fallacious 
theories  of  De  Pauw  and  BuBon.  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico, 
detected  and  somewhat  harshly  animadverted  on  several  eirois,  a  part  of 
which  were  subaeauently  rectified.  Bryan  Edwards,  too,  pointed  out  some 
contradictions,  and  some  erroneoiis  statements.  But  the  most  severe  cen- 
sor is  Mr.  Soufhey,  a  man  eminently  well  informed  on  ancient  Spanish  and 
American  events.  In  his  History  of  Brazil,  after  haying  described  the 
mode  of  reckoning  in  use  among  the  transatlantic  tribes,  he  adds,  "  when 
Paiiw  reasoned  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Ameiicans  in  numbejs,  did  he 
suppress  this  remarkable  fact,  or  was  he  ignorant  of  it?  The  same  ques- 
tion is  applicable  to  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  on  this,  and  on  raanv  other  sub- 
jects, in  what  he  calls  his  History  of  America,  is  guilty  of  sucn  omissions, 
and  consequent  misrepresentations,  as  to  make  it  certain  either  that  he  bad 
not  read  some  of  the  naost  important  documents  to  which  he  refers,  or  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  notice  the  facta  which  he  found  there,  because  they 
were  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  A  remarkable 
example  occurs  respecting  a  ciroulatmg  medium ;  when  he  mentions  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  were  used  as  money  in  Mexico,  and  savs,  '  this  seems  to  he  the 
utmost  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery 
of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.'  Now,  it  is  said  by 
Cortes  himself,  that  when  he  was  about  to  make  cannon,  he  had  copper 
enough,  but  wanted  tin ;  and  having  bought  up  all  the  plates  and  pots, 
whicli  he  could  find  among  the  soldiers,  he  began  to  inquire  among  the 
natives.  He  then  found,  that  in  the  province  oT  Tachco,  little  pieces  of 
tin,  like  thin  coin,  were  used  for  money,  there  and  in  other  places.  And 
this  led  him  to  a  discoveiyof  the  mines  from  whence  it  was  taken.  The 
reputation  of  this  author  must  rest  upon  his  History  of  Scotland,  if  that  can 
support.it.     His  other  works  are  gnevously  deficient." 

Such  are  the  defects  which  are  attributed  to  Dr.  Robertson's  Histoiy 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  many  sources  of  know 
ledge,  which  were  then  hidden,  have  since  become  accessible,  that  no 
man  is  at  all  times  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  that  the  most 
cautious  vigilance  may  sink  into  a  momentary  slumber,  and  that  to  him 
who  has  acnieved  much,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  due,  even  though  it  may 
be  discovered  that  he  has  left  something  undone.  Were  the  History  of 
the  Spanish  Conquests  proved  to  be  merely  a  fiction,  it  would  nevertheless 
continue  to  be  read,  sucn  attraction  is  there  in  the  general  elegance  of  the 
language,  the  skilful  delineation  of  the  characters,  and  the  sustained  inter- 
est and  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  preface  to  this  portion  of  his  labours,  he  made  known  his  intention 
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to  resume  tbe  subject  at  a  future  period ;  and  he  assigned  the  ferment 
whicii  then  agilafed  our  North  American  colonies  as  a  reason  for  suspend- 
ing, at  present,  Ihe  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related  to 
Bntish  America.  At  the  verj  beginning,  in  truth,  of  the  contest  with  the 
colonies,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  not  having  completed  his  narra- 
tive. "  It  is  lucky,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sirahan,  "  that  my  American 
History  was  not  finished  before  this  event.  How  many  plausible  theories 
that  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  form,  are  contradicted  by  what  has 
now  happened."  A  fragment  of  this  History,  which,  however,  was  care 
fully  corrected  by  bira,  and  which  he  preserved  when  he  committed  his 
'  manuscripts  to  the  flames,  was  all  that  he  subsequently  wrote  of  the  work ; 
and  this  was  published  by  his  son  to  prevent  it  from  lallii^  into  the  hands 
of  an  editor  who  might  make  alterations  and  additions)  and  obtrude  the 
whole  on  the  public  as  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author. 

With  respect  to  a  separation  between  the  mother  countiy  and  the  colo- 
nists, Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  have  somewhat  varied  in  his  sentiments,  and 
to  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  such  an  event  with  much  more 
dislike  in  1775  than  he  did  in  1766,  In  the  tatter  year,  speaking  of  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  he  said,  "I  rejoice,  from  ray  love  of  the  human 
species,  that  a  million  of  men  in  America  hare  some  chance  of  running  the 
same  great  career  which  other  free  people  have  held  before  them,  1  do 
not  apprehend  revolution  or  independencesooner  than  these  must  or  should 
come.  A  very  little  skill  and  attention  in  the  art  of  governing  may  pre- 
serve the  supremacy  of  Britain  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  preserved.  Butt 
in  1775,  though  he  still  acknowledged  that  the  colonies  must  ultimately 
become  independent,  he  was  anxious  that  their  liberation  should  be 
delayed  till  as  distant  a  period  as  possible,  and  was  clearlyof  opinion  that 
they  had  as  yet  no  right  to  throw  oiF  their  allegiance.  Nor  was  he  sparing 
of  his  censure  on  the  ministers  for  the  want  of  policy  and  firmness,  which 
he  considered  them  to  iiave  displayed  at  (he  commencement  of  the  quar 
rel.  "  I  agree  with  you  about  the  affairs  of  America,"  said  he,  in  a  letter, 
which  was  written  in  the  automnof  1775,  "incapacity,  or  want  of  infomia 
tion,  has  led  (he  people  employed  there  to  deceive  the  ministnf.  Trust- 
ing to  Ihem,  they  nave  been  trifling  for  two  years,  when  they  should  have 
been  serious,  until  they  have  rendered  a  v^ry  simple  piece  of  business 
extremely  perplexed.  They  have  permitted  colonies,  disjoined  by  nature 
and  situation,  to  consolidate  into  a  regular  systematical  confederacy;  and 
when  a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  tnem  to  take  arms,  they  have  suffered  them  quietly  to  levy 
and  train  forces,  as  if  they  bad  not  seen  against  whom  they  were  prepared. 
But  now  we  are  fairly  committed,  and  I  do  think  it  fortunate  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Americans  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon  for  them- 
selves. From  (be  be^ianirig  of  the  contest  I  have  always  asserted  that 
independence  was  their  oWect.  The  distinction  between  taxation  and 
regiUatiatt  is  mere  folly.  There  is  not  an  aiguinent  against  our  right  of 
taxation  that  does  not  conclude  with  tenfold  force  against  our  power  of 
regulating  their  trade.  They  may  profess  or  disclaim  what  they  please, 
and  hold  (he  language  that  best  suits  their  purpose ;  but,  if  they  nave  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  should  be  free  states,  connected  with  us  hj 
blood,  by  habit,  and  by  religion,  but  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  trade 
where  and  with  whom  they  please.  This  they  will  one  day  attain,  but 
not  just  now,  if  there  be  any  degree  of  political  wisdom  or  vigour  remain- 
ing. At  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  regret  that  prosperous  growiM" 
stales  should  be  checked  in  their  career.  As  a  lover  of  mankind,  Ibew^ 
it;  but  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  [  must  wish  that  their  dei»endence 
on  it  should  continue.  If  the  wisdom  of  government  can  terminate  the 
contest  with  honour  instantly,  that  would  be  the  most  desirable  issue 
This,  however,  I  take  to  he  nors)  impossible  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  ibr* 
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tell)  that  if  our  leaders,  do  nol  at  once  esert  the  power  of  the  British  em 
pire  in  ils  full  force,  the  struggle  will  fae  loi^,  dubious,  and  disgraceful 
We  are  past  the  hour  of  lenitivea  and  lialf  exertions.  If  the  contest  be 
protracted,  the  smallest  iciterruplion  of  the  tranquillity  that  reigns  in 
Europe,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it,  may  be  fatal. 

It  must  be  owned,  ttiat  laxigaa^e  like  this  goes  very  far  towards  justify- 
ing the  sarcasm  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  the  reverend  hisloiian  was  "a 
very  moderate  Whig.''  Perhaps,  also,  his  belief  that,  at  the  outset,  a  few 
regiments  in  eaca  capital  would  have  sufficed  to  trample  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Americans,  tnaj  now  appear  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  or  of  human  nature.  Yet  we  must,  at  the 
game  time,  remember  that  this  erroneous  idea  was  held  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  men  of  intellect,  and  that  it  was  even  brought  for- 
ward in  the  British  senate  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

Though  the  American  war  precluded  Dr.  Robertson  from  brining  to  a 
close  bis  history  of  the  British  settlements,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why 
he  could  not  continue  it  to  a  certain  point ;  or  why,  at  least,  he  could  not 
proceed  with  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  related  to  the  colonization  of 
Brazil,  and  the  violent  struggles  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  in 
that  country — an  extensive  subject,  and  worthy  of  his  pen,  as  it  would  have 
afforded  htm  abundant  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  delinealive 
talents.  Our  curiosity  on  this  head  is  not  satisfied  by  the  reason  which, 
as  we  have  recent^  seen,  he  himself  gave,  in  his  preface  and  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Strahan.  That  reason,  however,  be  repeated  in  a  correspondence 
with  bis  friend  Mr.  Waddilove,  and  it  is  now  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  belter. 
It  is  certain  that  a  wish  to  retire  from  literary  foil  was  not  his  motive ;  for, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  postjioned  his  History  of  America,  he  declared 
that  it  was  "neither  his  inclination  nor  his  interest  to  remain  altc^ether 
idle."  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  projected  a  Histoiy  of  Grewt  Bri- 
tain, from  the  revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
even  began  to  collect  the  necessary  documents.  Notwilhstandii^  this 
seems  to  nave  been,  for  a  while,  a  favourite  scheme,  it  was  speedily  relin- 
quished; a  circumstance  which  may  justly  be  regretted.  Hume  thensug- 
Rested  the  History  of  the  Protestants  in  France.  "  The  events,"  said  he, 
'  are  important  jn  themselves,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  great 
revolutions  of  Europe  :  some  of  the  boldest  or  most  amiable  characters  of 
modern  times,  the  admiral  Coligny,  Henry  IV,,  &c.  would  be  your  peculiar 
heroes ;  the  materials  are  copious,  and  authentic,  and  accessible  ;  and  the 
otg'ects  appear  to  stand  at  that  just  dlslance  which  excites  curiosity  with- 
Dut  inspirii^  passion." 

The  hint  given  by  Hume  was,  however,  not  adopted.  About  the  year 
1779  or  1700,  Dr.  Eobertson  seems,  indeed,  to  have  seriously  resolved  to 
write  no  more  for  the  public,  but  to  pursue  his  studies  at  leisure,  and  for 

*■■ n  amusement     "His circumstances," saysprofessor Stewart,  "were 

J  mdent:  he  was  approaching  lo  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitution 
iderably  impaired  by  a  sedentary  life;  and  a  long  application  to  the 
compositions  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  had  interfered  with  ir.uch  of 
the  Ratification  he  might  have  enjoj^ed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberlv  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  his  own  taste  and  curiosity.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  be  more 
or  less  made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters,  wheliierwith  a  view 
to  emolument  or  to  fame ;  nor  would  if  perhaps  be  easy  to  make  it,  were 
It  not  for  the  prospect  (seldom,  alas!  realized)  of  earning  by  Iheir  exer. 
tions,  that  learned  and  honourable  leisure  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 

We  must  now  contemplate  Dr.  Robertson  in  another  point  of  view— that 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  academical  character  ;  in  which,  no  less  than  in 
his  literary  capacity,  he  occupied  a  prominent  station.  The  eminence, 
however,  which  he  had  not  attained  without  difficulty,  he  did  not  hiJd 
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entirely  Avilhout  danger.  In  one  instance  he  was  near  falling  a  vicfim  to  hn 
spirit  of  liberality.  In  1778,  the  British  legislature  relieved  the  English 
n  catholics  from  some  of  the  severest  of  the  harbarons  penalde;  '" 
'     '  "  '  '     '  3d  nearly  a  century  before.     Encouraged 

, :a  determined  to  petiticinparliament  to  extend 

the  benefit  to  themselves.  To  this  measure  Dr.  Robetlson  was  friendly, 
aod  he  successfully  exerted  bis  influence)  and  (hat  of  his  partisans,  to  pro- 
cure the  rejection  of  a  remonstrance  against  it,  which  was  brought  forward 
in  the  general  assembly.  But  on  this  occasion,  as,  unhappily,  on  toomany 
others,  bigotry  and  ignorance  triumphed  over  sound  policy  and  Christian 
charity.  The  trumpet  of  fanaticism  was  immediately  sounded,  and  men 
of  the  most  opposite  principles  and  interests  hurried  to  obey  the  call. 
Presbyterians,  seceders,  and  even  episcopalians,  the  latter  of  wbom  were 
themselves  under  the  lasb  of  penal  statutes,  all  combined  in  the  crusade 
against  papistiy.  Pamphlets  and  speeches  were  lavished,  to  prove  that 
the  cons tiiul ion  in  church  and  state  must  inevitably  perish,  if  an  iota  of 
relief  were  granted  to  the  faithless  members  of  an  idolatrous  and  sanguinaiy 
church.  The  Roman  catholics  were  so  terrified  at  the  fury  that  was  thus 
aroused,  that  Oie  principal  gentlemen  amoi^g  them  informed  the  cninistry 
that  thty  would  desist  from  appealing  to  paifiamenf;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  popular  tempest,  ny  publishing  in  the  daily  papers  an  account 
of  their  proceedii^s.  But  the  enlightened  mob  of  Edinbui^h  had  sagely 
resolved  that  the  catholics  should  not  even  dare  to  wish  for  the  sligntesl 
partici|iation  in  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  without  being  punished 
for  their  temerity.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1779,  multitudes 
of  the  lowest  classes,  headed  by  disguised  leaders,  assembled  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  burnt  the  house  of  the  popish  bishop  and  two  chapels :  and,  in 
their  even-handed  justice,  were  on  the  point  of  committing  to  the  flames 
an  episcopal  chapel,  when  they  were  propitiated,  by  being  told  that  an 
episcopal  clei^man  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  which  had 
been  published  against  popery.  As,  however,  they  could  not  consent  to 
remit  their  vergeance,  but  only  to  change  its  object,  they  turned  their 
wrath  upon  those  who  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  catholics.  Dr.  Robeilson  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
and  nothiig  leas  than  the  destruction  of  his  property  and  life  was  considered 
as  sufficient  to  atone  for  bis  crime.  Fortunately  his  friends  bad  provided 
for  his  safety,  and,  when  the  self-appointed  champions  of  religion  reached 
his  house,  it  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a  military  force,  which  Iheyhad 
not  enough  of  couraee  to  look  in  the  face.  As  tney  had  come  only  to 
destroy  and  to  murder,  they,  of  course,  retreated,  when  they  discovered 
that,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  would  also  be  necessaiy  to  fight.  Dr. 
Robertson  is  said  to  have  manifested  great  firmness  and  tranquillity  during 
this  liying  scene. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Robertson  as  the  person  most  worthy  of  suffering  by 
their  summary  process  of  punishment  without  trial,  the  mob  of  Edinburgh 
acted  with  a  more  than  mobbish  share  of  injustice.  Though  desirous  that 
the  catholics  should  be  released  from  their  thraldom,  he  was  not  disposed 
fo  put  any  thing  to  the  hazard  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object,  and  had 
already  withdrawn  his  patronage  from  such  obnoxious  clients.  He  was 
not  one  of  thrae  who,  as  Goldsmith  says  of  Burke,  are  "  too  fond  of  the 
ri^  to  pursue  the  expedi^U."  With  him  prudence  was  a  governing 
principle.  When,  tlieieiore,  he  saw  that  his  countiymen  were  adveise 
to  the  measure,  he  advised  the  ministry  to  forbear  from  lending  their  coun- 
tenance to  it.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  delivered  in  the  general  assembly, 
I  e  afterwards  explained  and  vindicated  the  view  whichiie  originally  look 
of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  finally  acted.  The  perusal  of 
that  which  he  ui^ed,  on  the  latter  point,  will  not  merely  show  what  were 

'S  motives  in  this  instance,  but  also  afford  some  insight  into  his  general 
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.  ^.oaracter.  How  far  his  system  of  polity  is  consonant  wilh  dignity  o( 
wisdom,  wiiich,  indeed,  are  inseparable,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
might,  perhaps,  not  improperly,  he  ohj'ected  to  him,  that  lie  mistakes  the 
voice  of  a  blind  infiiriatea  miiltitude  lor  the  voice  of  the  [Kjople  ;  though 
it  is  impossihle  for  any  two  Ihings  to  be  more  diferent  in  their  natuve.  It 
might  be  asked,  too,  why  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  a  Scottlsb  mob  were 
lo  be  (reated  willi  more  respect  than  tae  complaints  of  the  American 
colonists  why  the  one  were  to  be  indulged  or  complied  with,  while  the 
other  Wijj  d  be  silenced  by  "  a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  ?" 
*'  As  soon,"  says  he,  "  as  I  perceived  the  extent  and  vfolence  of  the  flame 
which  the  discussion  of  this  sulgcct  had  kindled  in  Scotland,  my  ideas 
concerninethe  expedience  at  this  juncture  of  the  measure  in  question,  began 
to  alter.  For  allnough  J  did  think,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  if  the  pro- 
(estants  in  this  country  bad  acquiesced  in  the  repeal  as  quietly  as  our 
brethren  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  fatal  blow  would  have  been  given  to 
popery  in  the  British  dominions ;  I  know,  that  in  legislation,  the  sentiments 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  ibr  whom  laws  are  made,  should  be  attended 
to  with  care.  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  de- 
clared, that  be  had  framed  for  his  fellow-citizens  not  the  best  laws,  but 
the  best  laws  which  they  could  bear.  I  recollected  with  reverence,  that 
(be  divine  Legislator  himself,  accommodating  his  dispensations  to  the  frailty 
of  his  subjects,  had  given  the  Israelites  for  a  season  tlaliUes  wkidt  luere 
not  good.  Evenlbe  prejudicesof  the  people  are,  iiimy  opinion,  respectable; 
and  an  indulgent  l^slator  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  run  counler  to  them. 
It  appeared  manifestly  to  be  sound  policy,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people,  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  them ;  and,  however  ill  founded 
their  apprehensions  might  be,  some  concession  was  now  requisite  in  order 
to  remove  them." 

This  was,  I  believe,  the  last  speech  which  he  made  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. While  he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  undiminished  influence  in  that  assembly,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to 
withdraw  himself  ehtirely  from  public  business.  It  was  in  the  ypar  1780, 
about  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  he  an  historian,  and  when  be  was  only 
fifty-nine,  that  he  adopted  this  resolution.  Several  causes  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  producing  his  retirement.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  scene  till  be  was  eclipsed  by  younger 
rirals;  and  it  is  known  that  be  felt  di^usted  by  the  conduct  of  the  violent 
men  of  his  own  parlv,  who,  though  he  had  yielded  many  points  to  them 
against  his  better  judgment,  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied  that  he  refused 
to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  he  deemed  to  be  either  right  or  pru- 
dent, and  who,  in  consequence,  tormented  him  with  letters  of  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  which,  as  from  their  nature  may  easily  be  imagined,  were 
written  in  a  petulant  and  acrimonious  s^le.  In  addition,  there  was  one 
subject,  which  had  long  been  a  particular  annoyance  to  him,  and  on  which 
be  had  been  more  pertinaciously  u^ed  and  fretted  than  on  every  other. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  abolishing  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Forroula.  Into  this  scheme,  which  he  had  avowed  his  delermi nation 
to  resistj'whatever  shape  it  might  assume,  many  of  his  friends  had  zealously 
entered,  and  his  patience  was  severely  tried  by  their  "  beseechii^  or  be- 
sieging" him  with  respect  to  so  important  an  ooject.  By  his  cautious  and 
persuasive  policy,  he  had  for  a  considerable  period  prevented  the  contro- 
versy from  Seine  agitated  in  the  assemblies ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  tlial  it 
would  ultimately  compel  attention,  and  would  give  rise  to  vehement  dis- 

Eifes ;   and  it  was  this  circumstance,  as  he  himself  confessed,  that  "  at 
ast  confirmed  bis  resolution  lo  retire." 

Having  rendered  triumphant  a  cause  which,  to  say  the  least,  had  nume- 
rous enemies,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  thai  his  character  would  not 
be  aspersed  by  many  of  those  who  were  mortified  to  witness  his  success. 
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Accordingly,  the  chaige  of  having  deserted  ihe  genuine  principles  of  the 
Scottish  church  was  often  urged  against  him  by  some  of  his  antagonists. 
Others,  who  had  more  of  the  zealot  in  their  composition,  did  not  stop  here. 
These  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  heing  mditlerent  to  Christianity 
itself ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  they  alleged  his  hahits  of  intimacy  with  Hume, 
and  his  correspondence  witb  Gibbon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Ibis 
stupid  calumny  ought  to  excite  anger  or  contempt. 

This,  however,  was  the  language  of  only  malignant  hearts,  or  little 
minds.  By  the  great  majority)  even  of  those  who  were  in  opposition  to 
him,  full  justice  was  doi>e  to  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  Ihe  purity  of  his 
motives.  Among  those  who,  believing  patronage  lo  be  a  nuisance,  were 
the  most  strenuous  in  contending  with,  him,  was  Dr.  Erskine,  his  college 
mate,  and  colleague  in  the  ministry.  Thai  venerable  and  learned  person 
always  {[reserved  for  him  a  warm  esteem,  and,  after  the  historian  was  do 
more,  paid  to  bis  memoiy  an  animated  and  affectiocate  tribute  from  the 
pulpit,  "  His  speeches  in  churcli  courts,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  "  were  ad- 
mired by  those  whom  they  did  not  convince,  and  acquired  and  preserved 
him  an  influence  over  a  majority  in  them,  which  none  before  him  enjoyed  j 
though  his  measures  were  sometimes  new,  and  warmly,  and  ■with  great 
strength  of  argument,  opposed,  both  from  the  press,  and  in  the  General 
Assembly.  To  this  influence  many  causes  contributed :  his  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  church  policy,  which  he  early  adopted ;  hia 
s^acity  in  forming  plans ;  his  steadiness  in  executii^  them ;  his  quick  dis< 
cernment  of  whatever  might  hinder  or  promote  his  designs ;  his  boldness 
in  encountering  difficulties ;  his  presence  of  mind  in  improving  every  occa- 
sional advantage ;  the  address  with  which,  when  he  savr  it  necessary,  ht 
could  make  an  honourable  retreat;  and  his  skill  in  slatii^  a  vote,  and 
seizii^  the  favourable  moment  for  ending  a  debate  and  ui^ing  a  decision. 
He  guidedanda:ovemedothers,wilhout  seeming  to  assume  any  superiority 
over  them ;  ann  fixed  and  strengthened  his  power,  by  ofien,  in  matters  of 
form  and  expediency,  preferring  lire  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
to  his  own.  In  former  times,  hardly  any  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  General 
Assembly,  till  called  upon  by  the  ModeTotor,  unless  men  advanced  in  years, 
of  high  rank,  or  of  established  characters.  His  example  and-jnfluence  en- 
couraged young  men  of  abilities  lo  take  their  share  of  public  business  , 
and  thus  deprived  Moderators  of  an  .engine  for  preventir^  causes  being 
fairly  and  impartially  discussed.  The  power  of  othere,  who  formerfj;  had 
In  some  measure  guided  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  derived  from  ministers 
of  state,  and  expired  witb  their  fall.  Heremainedimhurt  amidst  frequent 
changes  of  administration.  Great  men  in  office  were  always  ready  lo 
countenance  him,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  avail  themselves  ol  bv 
aid.  But  he  judged  for  tirmseif,  and  scorned  to  be  their  slave,  or  to  subm.i 
to  receive  their  instructions.  Hence,  his  influence,  not  confined  to  men  of 
mercenaiT  views,  extended  to  many  of  a  free  and  independent  spirit,  who 
supported,  because  they  approved,  his  nieasures ;  which  others,  from  the 
same  independent  spirit,  thought  it  their  duty  steadily  to  oppose, 

"Deliberate  in  iormrng  his  judgment,  but,  when  formed,  nqt  easily 
moved  to  renounce  it,  he  sometimes  viewed  the  altered  plans  of  others 
with  too  suspicious  an  eye.  Hence,  there  were  able  and  worthy  men,  of 
"i^hom  he  expressed  himself  less  favourably,  and  whose  later  appearances 
m  church  judicatories  he  censured  as  inconsistent  with  principles  they  had 
formerly  prefessed ;  while  they  mahitained,  that  the  system  of  managing 
church  affeirs  was  changed,  not  their  opinions  or  conduct.  Still, however, 
keen  and  determined  opposition  to  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
neither  extinguished  his  esteem  nor  forfeited  his  friendly  offices,  when  be 
saw  opposition  carried  on  without  rancour,  and  when  he  believed  that  it 
originated  liwiii  conscience  and  principle,  not  from  personal  animosity,  or 
envy,  or  ambition." 
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_  01  his  private  tliaracter,  Dr.  Ersiiiiie  adds,  tbat  "  he  enjcyed  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  without  running  into  riot ;  was  temperate  witliout  aus- 
terity ;  condescendiiift  and  affeble  without  meanness ;  and  in  expense  nei- 
ther sordid  nor  prodiga].  He  could  feel  m  injury,  and  yet  bridle  his  pas- 
sion:  was  grave,  not  sullen ;  steady,  not  obstinate ;  friendly,  not  officioug ; 
prudent  and  cautious,  not  timid." 

Than  the  triumph  which  the  principles  of  Ur.  Robertson  obtained  in 
the  General  Assembly  ixilhing  could  be  more  tomplele ;  and  it  was  the 
more  flattering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  consummated  alter  he  had  ceased  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debates.  Il  had,  from  the  year  1736,  been  the  custom, 
annually,  for  (he  Assembly  to  instruct  the  Comraisaion,  "  to  make  due  ap- 
plication to  the  king  and  parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patron- 
age, in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so  should  occur."  So  cau 
tious  was  the  policy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  that,  although  he  had  entirely  sub 
verted  the  very  groundwork  on  which  this  inslruction  was  raised,  he  never 
ohose  to  move  fhat  it  should  be  expunged.  He  knew  that  it  was  populai 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  Ihint  it  ex- 
pedient to  risk  the  chance  of  dissension  in  the  Assembly,  by  an  unnecessaij 
and  idle  attack  upon  this  shadow  of  a  sliade.    In  the  year  1704,  however, 

it  was  omitted,  without  any  stru^le  being  made  in  its  favour,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  renewed. 

Whether  the  system  established  by  him  has  contributed  to  the  harmony 
and  v/elfa're  of  the  Scottish  church  is  a  question  which  yet  remains  unde 
cided.  It  ia  uiged,  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  that  it  ha»  giveo  peace 
to  the  church ;  that  the  General  Assembly  is  no  longer  occupiea  with  ar^i^y 
appeals  and  tumultuous  disputes :  that  instead  of  there  being,  as  formerly, 
a  necessitjr  to  call  in  a  mililaiy  force,  to  protect  the  presbyteiy  in  the  act 
of  induction,  ministers  are  now  peaceably  settled ;  and  that  the  worst  that 
ever  happens  is  the  secession  of  the  discontented  part  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  conseq^uent  erection  of  a  separate  place  of  worship,  which  Ibey 
frequent  only  till  their  zeal  cools,  and  then  desert  to  r^oin  the  kirk.  But, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  contended,  that  the  peace  is  rather  in  appearance 
than  in  realityj  tha^  though  the  people  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  As- 
sembly, their  silence  arises  from  disgust  and  weariness,  and  not  from  satis- 
faction ;  that,  grown  too  wise  to  enter  into  a  protracted  and  fruitless  con- 
test, they  immediately  set  themselves  to  rear  a  seceding  meeting  house, 
which  often  carries  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishioners ;  and  that,  by 
this  quiet  but  condnual  increase  of  seceding  meetings,  the  influence  of  the 
established  church  has  been  gradually  weakened  and  contracted,  a  spirit  of 
disunion  has  been  spread,  and  a  heavy  additional  burden  has  been  imposed 
on  property  of  every  kind. 

But,  whatever  doubt  maj^  exist  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  he  none 
with  respect  to  another.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Robertson 
conduced  greatly  to  give  a  more  dignihed  character  to  the  proceedings  ot 
the  General  Assembfy,  to  introduce  an  impartial  exercise  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  tolerance  among 
men  who  had  hitherto  prided  themselves  on  their  utter  contempt  of  them. 
In  such  respect  are  his  decisions  held,  that  they  still  form  a  sort  of  com 
mon  law  in  the  church  :  and  the  time  which  elapsed_  between  his  being 
chosen  Principal  of  the  University  and  his  withorawii^  from  public  Vile, 
h  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Robertson's  administration 

It  is  in  his  capacity  of  Princijjal  that  he  is  next  to  be  considered.  In  this 
important  office  he  displayed  his  wonted  activity  and  talent.  He  be^n 
flie  performance  of  his  duties,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  by  delivering 
annually  a  Latin  discourse  h^fore  the  University.  Of  these  orations,  the 
first,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the  study  of  classical  learn- 
ing, was  delivered  on  the  third  of  February,  1763.  It  Is  said,  among  nu- 
merous other  splendid  passages,  to  have  contained  a  beautiful  panegyric 
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on  the  stoical  philosophy.  In  the  following  year,his  discourse  "consisted 
chiefly  of  moral  and  literary  observations,  adapted  to  the  particular  cir 
cum'tances  of  youth,"  and  flie  style  is  affirmed  to  be  "  uncommonly  elegant 
a;;d  impressive,  and  possessed  of  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  Ei^lish  compositions."  In  1765  and  1766, he  chose  for  his  fbeme  the 
comparative  advantages  of  public  and  private  education:  a  subject  which 
he  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  After  1768  these  annual  lectures  ceased 
his  lime  being  too  fully  occupied  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  them. 

But,  thougn  his  lectures  were  of  necessity  discontinued,  he  never  remit- 
ted in  his  attention  even  to  the  minute.st  duties  of  his  office.  He  appeals, 
indeed,  to  have  felt  afilial  anxiety  to  omit  nolhli^  which  could  assist  ui 
ffiving  lustre  to  the  University  at  which  his  own  (atenfs  had  been  cultivated. 
With  very  slender  fiiads,  he  made  large  additions  to  the  public  libraiy; 
he  planned  or  reformed  most  of  the  literary  and  medical  societies,  which 
have  raised  Edinburgh  to  such  eminence  as  a.  seminary  of  learning,  and  a 
focus  of  literature ;  and  he  contrived  to  preserve  an  unmterrupted  harmony 
among  the  numerous  members  of  the  body  which  he  superintended. 
"  The  good  sense,  temper,  and  address,"  says  professoF  Stewart,  "  with 
which  be  presided  foe  thirty  years  at  our  university  meetings,  were 
attended  with  effects  no  less  essential  to  our  prosperity ;  and  are  attested 
by  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
literary  community,  that  during  the  whole  of  (hat  period  there  did  not 
-  occur  a  sing'le  question  whidi  was  not  terminated  by  a  unanimous 
decision." 

To  his  CKertions  Scotland  is  also  chiefly  indebted  for  its  Royal  Society, 
which  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  March,  1763.  The  basis  of 
this  establishment  was  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  founderof  which  was 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  In  his  zeal  to  give  all  possible  lustre  to  the  new 
institution,  by  drawing  leather  men  of  every  species  of  merit,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson seems,  for  once,  to  have  acted  with  less  than  his  usual  liberality. 
An  antiquarian  society,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Buchan,  had, 
two  years  before,  been  formed  in  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  and  (his  body 
also  was  desirous  to  obtain  the  royal  charier.  The  application  which  it 
made  to  the  crown  was,  however,  eageriy  opposed,  in  a  "  Memorial  from 
(he  principal  and  professors  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Edinbuigh."  This  me- 
morial is  signed  by  Dr.  Robertson :  but  it  is  so  feeble  in  composition  as 
well  as  in  reasoning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  flowed  from  his 
pen.  The  argument  on  which  it  wholly  relies  is,  that  "  narrow  countries" 
cannot  supply  materials  for  mOre  than  one  society ;  that  Scotland  is  such  a 
country ;  and,  therefore,  thai  it  "  ought  not  !o  form  its  literary  plans  upon 
the  model  of  the  more  extensive  kingdoms  in  Europe,  but  in  imitation  of 
,  those  which  are  more  circumscribed,"  To  this  hostile  proceeding  the 
antiquaries  responded,  in  a  long  memorial,  which  was  penned  with  much 
acuteness,  andT  was  naturally  expressive  of  some  degree  of  resentment. 
They  were  successful  in  the  contest,  and  Iheir  charter  was  granted. 

The  labours  of  Dr,  Robertson,  as  a  writer,  were  closed  by  a  work  which 
entered  lately  into  antiquarian  investigation,  as  connected  with  historj^ 
In  1791  he  published  a  quarto  volume,  containing  his  "Historical  Disqui- 
sition concernir^  the  Know)e(%e  which  the  Anrientshad  of  India;  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discoveiy  of  the  Passage  . 
to  It  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  Appendi.'t  was  dedicated  to  ob- 
,  servations  on  the  civil  policy,the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  the  arts, 
the  .=ciences,and  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Indians.  This  subject,  which 
occupied  him' twelve  months,  was  suMrested  to  him  by  the  perusal  of  major 
Rennell's  Memoirs  for  illustrating  his  History  of  Hintlostan,  and  was  origi- 
nally taken  lai  with  noother  object  than  his  own  amusement  and  instruction. 
That  it  Avouid  become  as  popular  as  his  other  productions  was,  irom  its 
nature,  not  to  be  expected,  but  it  obtained  an  honourable  ^are  of  public 
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approbation ,  and,  though  it  has  since  been  partly  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  inquiries,  ivliich,  however,  were  grounded  on  more  ample  mate- 
"iafs,  it  will  always  retain  a  certain  degree  of  value,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ^roof  of  his  industiy,  of  his  habits  of  research,  and  of  the 
solidity  of  bisjudgment. 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Robertson's  existence  were  passed  in  (he  ■well 
earned  enjoyment  of  honourable  leisure.  But,  though  he  ceased  to  write, 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  sfiidions.  Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have 
risen  early,  and  to  have  given  up  no  part  of  his  time  (o  company  before 
the  hour  "of  dinner.  What  he  was  in  the  moments  of  social  ease  has  been 
o  excellently  described  by  professor  Stewart,  that  his  own  words  ought 
t>  be  used.  "A  rich  slock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  ^m 
books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  t<Kether  with  a 
perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times  with  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the 
soundest  sagacity  and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrencss  of  common 
life,  rendered  him  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  of  companions.  He 
seldom  aimed  at  art;  but,  with  his  inliraafe  friends,  he  often  indulged  a 
sportive  and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  good  natured 
characleristical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added  prnverfuUy  to 
their  effect  by  hta  own  enjoyment  in  relating  them.  He  was,  in  a  remaik- 
able  degree,  susceptible  of^fbe  ludicrous ;  but  on  no  occasion  did  he  foiget 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of  his  profession ;  nor  did  he 
ever  lose  sight  of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned  his  compositions.  His 
turn  of  exfiresaiMi  was  correct  and  pure;  sometimes,  peruaps,  inclining 
more  than  is  expected,  in  Ihe  carelessness  of  a  social  hour,  to  formal  and 
artificial  periods;  but  it  was  stamped  with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his 
fremeditated  style :  it  was  always  the  langu^e  of  a  superior  and  a  culti- 
vated mind,  and  it  embellished  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  In  the 
company  of  strangers,  be  increased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  to  inform  ; 
and  the  splendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the  chief  cir- 
cumstance on  which  toey  dwelt  in  enumerating  his  lalenls ;  and  yet,  I 
must  acknowlei%e,  for  my  own  part,  that  much  as  I  always  admired  bis 
poweiB  when  they  were  thus  called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less  than 
when  1  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family." 

It  IS  not  one  of  the  least  amiable  features  of  his  character,  that,  though 
he  was  not  forward  to  volunteer  his  advice,  yet,  when  he  was  consulted  by 
his  young  acquaintance,  as  was  very  often  the  case,  "  he  entered  into  their 
?illi  tl  .-.■..-.  ... 


js  willi  the  most  lively  inle):est,  and  seemed  to  have  a  plea ... 

a  pride  in  imparting  to  them  all  the  lights  of  his  experience  and  wisdom." 
It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791  tlial  the  health  of  Dr.  Robertaon 
began  to  manifest  indications  of  decline.  Strom-  symptoms  of  Jamtdice 
next  appeared,  his  constitution  was  sa[>ped,  and  a  fingering  and  fa^l  illness 
ensued.  His  spirits,  however,  remained  unbroken,  'fill  witbiw  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  he  persisted  in  oiliciating  as  a  minister.  When  his 
decaying  strength  no  longer  allowed  him  to  perform  his  clerical  duties,  he 
retired  toGrange  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EdinbuMh,  that  he  might 
have  the  advantage  of  more  (juiet,  a  pure  air,  and  the  sight  of  those  rural 
and  picturesque  onjects  b  which  he  had  ever  delighted.  "  While  he  was 
able  to  walk  abroad,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  be  commonly  passed  a  part  ot 
the  day  in  a  small  garden,  enjoying  the  simple  gratifications  it  affcrded 
with  all  bis  wonted  relish.  Some  who  now  hear  rae  will  long  remember, 
amorg  the  trivial  yet  interesting  incidents  which  marked  these  last  weeks 
of  bis  memorable  life,  bis  daily  visits  to  the  fruit  trees  (which  were  then 
ill  blossom),  and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once,  contrasted  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  prepress,  with  the  event  which  was  to  happen 
before  their  maturity."  It  was  while  he  was  thus  lingering  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  that  he  was  visited  by  two  gentlemen  from  New -York,  who 
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were  eitlremely  anxious  for  an  interview  with  bim.  He  rallied  all  fciE 
powers  to  entertain  his  guests,  and  to  inspire  in  their  minds  a  feeling^  of 
kindness  towards  fhe  parent  land  of  the  late  colonists;  and,  on  their  risings 
to  take  leave,  he  said  Co  them,  in  accents  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic, 
"  When  yoii  go  home,  tell  your  countrymen  that  you  saw  the  wreck  of  Dr. 
Robertson."  In  less  than  two  monlha  that  wreck  disappeared  in  the  ocean 
of  eternity.  He  expired,  with  the  fortitude  wJiich  became  him,  on  the 
llth  of  July,  1793,  intheseventy-fiistyearof  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his 
ministry. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  others,  respecting  the  literair  merit  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  Ihat  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary,  even  would  my  con 
fined  liiiiils  pcrrni!  me,  lo  enter  into  a  lengthened  discussion.  His  style 
has  less  of  careless  easy,  grace,  but.  has  more  of  equable  dignity,  than  that 
of  Hume ;  it  does  not  display  tho  masterly  modulation,  but  it  has  none  of 
the  occasional  obscurity  and  meretricious  ornament,  of  that  of  Gibbon ;  it 
is  well  balanced,  unstained  by  vulgarisms,  more  idiomatically  English 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  is  defective,  per- 
haps, only  in  being  too  uniformly  of  an  elevated  tone.  In  arranging  and 
linKing  ti^ether  into  one  harmonious  whole  the  scattered  parts  ol'  his  sub- 
ject, he  is  eminentiy  happy ;  and  in  delineating  characters,  manners,  and 
scenery,  in  making  vividly  present  to  the  mind  that  which  he  describeSj 
he  has  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors.  If  all  that  has  been  ui^ed  against  his 
works  be  admitted,  and  some  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  may  ijcverlheless 
safely  be  affirmed,  thai  the  balance  heavily  preponderates  in  bis  favour 
and  that  he  will  always  continue  Jta  rank  in  the  first  class  of  modent 
historians. 
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In  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had  come  under  to  the  Public  wtlh 
respect  lo  the  History  of  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
lished any  part  of  the  Work  until  Ihe  whole  was  completed.  The  present 
state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions concerning  Iheir  ancient  forma  of  policy  and  Jaws,  which  exist  no 
longer,  cannot  be  interesting.  The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind 
are  now  turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever  maimer  this 
unhappy  contest  maj;  terminate,  a  new  order  of  things  must  arise  in  North 
America,  and  its  affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  1  wait  with  the  soli- 
citude of  a  good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside,  and  regular  eovemment 
be  re-estah  fished,  and  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  work,  in  which 
I  had  made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the  hisloiy  of  Portuguese 
America,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  will  complete  mjf  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish  contain  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arras  and 
colonies  there.  This  is  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
Btoiy,  but  so  much  detached,  ss  by  itself  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remaik- 
able  for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  every  nation,  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of  nry  work;  it  will  Serve  as  a 
proper  mtroduction  to  the  history  of^all  the  European  establishments  in 
America,  and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  important  article  of 
policy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  Ihave  departed  in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  Public  to  mention  the  sources  from 
which  I  have  derived  such  intelligence  which  justifies  me  either  in  placing 
transactions  in  a  new  light,  or  in  iormi:^  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  causes  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greater  satisfaction,  as 
it  will  afford  an  opportunityof  expressing  my  gratitude  to  those  benefactors 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most  important  information, 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
circums^nce  for  me,  when  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom  1  liad  the  honour  of 
bein^  personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  dis- 
position to  oblige,  I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  reception 
as  satisfied  me  that  his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wishes ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly sensible,  that  what  prepress  I  have  made  in  my  inquiries  amoiE  the 
Spaniards,  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiedy  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
lordship  interested  himself  in  my  success, 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham  than  the  advantages 
which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the 
chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries  m 
Spain,  ihe  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great.  Durii^  five 
years  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with  such 
activity,  perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which  liis  attention 
was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with  no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction. 
He  procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have 
consulted;  and  as  many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  are  become  extremely  rare,  the  collecting  of  these, was  such  an 
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occupation  as  alone  required  much  time  and  assiduity.  To  his  friendly 
attention  I  am  indebted  for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  con- 
taining facts  and  deiails  which  I  nu'ght  have  searched  for  in  vain  in  works 
that  have  been  made  public.  Encouraged  by  the  inviting  good  will  ivith 
which  Mr.  Waddilove  conferred  bis  favours,  1  transmitted  to  him  a  set  oi' 
queries,  with  respect  both  lo  the  custoins  and  policy  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cana, and  the  nature  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them  without  dis- 
closing any  thing  tiiat  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  foreigner. 
He  translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  from  various  persons  who 
had  resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonics,  such  replies  as  have  afforded 
me  much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which  my  inquiries 
were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  lam  obliged  to  ado,  that  their 
success  must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  lo  an^ 
communication  hy  public  authority.  By  a  singular  arrangement  of  Philip 
II.  the  records  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  deposited  m  the  Archivo  of 
Simancas,  near  Valladohd,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  seat  of  government  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The 
papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  history 
towards  which  my  attention  was  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone, 
according  to  one  account,  fill  the  largest  apaitment  in  the  Archivo;  and, 
accordii^  to  another,  they  compose  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large 
bundles.  Conscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industiy  which 
belongs  to  an  historian,  the  prospect  of  such  a  treasure  excited  my  most 
ardent  curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain, 
with  an  excess  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions 
in  America.  From  strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
Even  to  her  own  subjects  the  Atchivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without 
a  particular  order  from  the  crown  ■  and,  after  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot 
be  copied  without  paying  fees  of  ofhce  so  exorbitant  that  the  expense 
exceeds  what  it  would  be  proper  lo  bestow,  when  the  gratification  of  lite- 
rary curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will 
at  last  discover  this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than 
illiberal.  From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the  couise  of  my  inquiries,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  operation 
in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the  actions  of  individuals  ma) 
appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  l%ht 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments  prevail.  Havii^ 
searched,  without  success,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V7, 
written  soon  after  he  landed  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  published;  it  occurred  (o  me,  that  as  the  Emperor  was  setting  out 
for  Germany  at  the  time  when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  letter  with  which  they  were  intrusted  might  possibly  be  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  libraiy  at  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to  live 
in  triendship,  and  I  had  soon  Uie  pleasure  to  leam,  that  upon  his  application 
her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that 
not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but  of  any  other  papers  in 
the  library  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should 
be  transmitted  to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial 
libraiy ;  but  an  authentic  copy,  attested  by  a  notary,  of  the  letter  written 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  p.  210,  having  been  found,  it  was  transcribed,  and  sent  to 
me.  As  this  letter  is  no  less  curious,  and  as  little  known  as  that  which 
was  the  obiecl  of  my  inquiries,  1  have  given  some  account,  in  its  proper 
place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it.  Tc^ether  with  it,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  &om  Cortes,  containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition 
to  Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  entei 
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m(o  any  particular  detail;  and  likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings, 
which!  have  descrihed,  p.  321. 

My  inquiries  at  St,  Petersbu^  were  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and 
success.  In  examining  into  (he  nearest  communication  between  our  conti- 
nent and  that  of  America,  i(  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  authentic 
information  concerning  the  discoveries  of  (he  Russians  in  their  navigation 
from  Kanichafka  towards  |tbe  coast  of  America.  Accurate  relations  of 
their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by  Muller  and  Gmelin. 
Several  foreign  authors  have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  court  of  Russia 
studiously  conceals  the  prM^^ss  which  has  been  made  by  more  recent 
navigators,  and  suffers  the  Public  to  be  amused  with  false  accounts  of  their 
route.  Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  senti- 
mente,  and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the  present  sovereign  of 
Russia  is  eminent;  nor  could  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might 
render  it  improper  to  apply  for  information  concerni^  the  late  attempts  of 
the  Russians  to  open  a  communication  between  Asia  and  America,  My 
ingenious  countryman,  Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  Empress,  pre- 
sented my  request  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  concealment,but  instantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitzin, 
who  conducted  the  only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority 
since  the  year  1T41,  to  be  translated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied 
for  my  use.  By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries  than 
has  hitherto  been  commtinjcated  to  the  Public. 

From  other  quarters  1  have  received  information  of  great  utility  and 
importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at  Mat agrosso,  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  inferior  pait  of  Brazil,  where  the 
[ndians  are  numerous,  and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  inter* 
course  with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  very  full  answers  to  some 
queries  concemiig  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name 
encouraged  me  to  propose.  These  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated 
with  a  discerning  attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation  presented 
to  his  view,  and  fhaveoilenfollowed  him  asone  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M,  Suara,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Rei^n  of 
Charles  V.,  i  owe  the  favourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent, 

Erocured  me  answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who 
ad  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  amoi^  Indians 
in  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable  from 
having  been  examined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  long  life. 
My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America.  (Jovemor  Hutch- 
inson look  the  trouble  of  recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries 
to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr,  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries  employed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers 
which  discover  a  c<msiderable  knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs 
they  describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq,  the  ingenious  historian  of  New 
York,  I  received  some  useful  information.  When  I  enterupon  the  History 
of  our  Colonies  in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge 
how  much  1  have  beenindebted  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages  made  by  Alexander  Dal rympte, 
Esq.,  with  whose  attention  to  the  History  of  Navigation  and  Discovery  the 
Public  is  well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  veiy  rare  books,  particu- 
larly two  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript  and  partly  in 
Print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  o( 
hilip  III.  and  Phihp  IV.    From  these  I  have  learned  many  curious  par- 
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ticuJarg  with  respect  to  the  interior  slate  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
various  schemes  formed  for  their  improvement.    As  this  collection  of 
Memorials  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them 
by  that  title. 
All  those  booka  and  manuscripts  1  have  consulted  with  that  attention 


which  the  respect  due  from  an  Author  to  (be  Public  required:  and  by 
minule  references  to  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  I 
reJate.  The  longer  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  composition,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  b  necessary.  The  his- 
torian who  records  the  events  of  his  own  lime,  is  credited  in  proportion  lo 
the  opinion  which  the  Public  entertains  with  respect  lo  his  means  of  infor- 
mation and  his  veracity.  He  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote 
period,  hasno  title  to  claim  assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of 
his  assertions.  Without  this  he  may  write  an  amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  composed  an  aitthentic  history.  In  those  sentiments  I  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  Author,*  whom  his  industry,  erudition, 
and  discernment,  have  deservedly  placed  in  a  high  rank  amoi^  the  most 
eminent  hislorians  of  the  age.  tmboldened  by  a  hint  from  him,  I  have 
published  a  catalcgue  of  the  Spanish  books  which  1  have  consulted.    This 

Sractice  was  frequent  in  the  last  century,  and  was  considered  as  an  evi- 
ence  of  laudable  industry  in  an  author;  in  the  present,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  the  effect  of  ostentation;  but,  as  many  of  these  books  are 
unknown  in  Great  Britain,  I  could  not  othenvise  have  referred  to  them  as 
authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page  with  an  insertion  of  their  full 
titles.  To  any  person  who  may  choose  to  follow  me  in  this  path  of 
inquiry,  the  catawue  must  be  very  useful. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have 
uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  pesos.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  pesojwrte,  or  dnro,  is  the  only  one  known ;  and  that  is  always 
meant  when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso 
fuerle,  as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value ;  but  I  have 
been  advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as 
equal  to  four  shillings  andsix-pence  of  our  money.  It  is  lo  be  remembered, 
.  however,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effective  value  of  a  peso,  i.  e. 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it  would 
purchase,  was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a  History  of  Mexico,  in  two 
Tolumes  in  quarto,  translated  Irom  Uis  Italian  of  the  Abb£  D.  Francesco  S&- 
verio  Clavigero,  has  been  published.  From  a  person  who  is  a.  native  of  How 
Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  comitry,  and  who  is  acqudnted  with 
the  Mexican  language.  It  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  information.  Upon 
perusing  his  worn,  however,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any  addition  to  the 
Buciont  History  of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  hj  Acosta  and  Horrcra,  but 
what  is  derived  troni  the  improbable  narratives  and  l^cifiil  conjectures  of  Tor- 
quemada  and  Botuvini.  Having  copied  their  Eplendld  descriptions  of  the  high 
state  of  civiliialion  in  the  Mexican  empire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  7.eaJ  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  charges  nie  with  having  mistaken 
some  points,  and  with  having  misrepresented  others,  in  the  history  of  it.  When 
an  author  is  conscious  of  having  eierted  industry  in  research,  and  impartiality 
in  decision,  he  may,  without  presumption,  claim  what  praise  is  due  to  these 
qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusation  that  tends  to  weaken 
the  force  of  his  claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such 
HtrictuTBs  of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  history  of  America  aa  merited  any  attention, 
especially  as  these  are  made  by  one  who  seemed  lo  possess  the  means  of  ob- 
taining accurate  information ;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  des 
Utotn  of  any  just  foundation.  This  I  have  done  In  notes  upon  the  passages  in 
my  History  which  gave  rise  to  ids  criticisms, 

.    ,  CollegEOfEdinburgb,  .Uarct:^  lies. 
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Ramusio  ii.  225. 

Cubero  (D,  Pedro)  Petegrinaeion 
del  Mayor  Parte  del  Mundo.  Zaragoas. 
4to.  16B8. 

Cumana,  Goviemo  y  Noticia  de.  fol, 
'S. 

Davila  Padilla  (F,  Aug.)  Hiatoria  de 

Fundaciony'Discurso  da  Provincia  da 

St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  fol.     Brusfi.  1625. 

(Gil  Gonzalez)   Teatro 

EceleaaBtico  de  la  Primitira  Iglesia  da 
>5  Indias  Ocoideotales.  fol.  %  vols.  16^. 
DocumentoBtocDutesalaPorsecucioD, 
|ue  losRegulares  de  la  Compagnia  bue- 
itaroa  contra  Don  B.  de  Cardenas 
Obispo  de  Paraguay.  4to.  Ma^.  I76H. 

Echavori  (D.  Bernardo  Ibagnez  do) 
SI  Reyno  JeBUitico  del  Paraguay, 
Sist.  lom.  iv.  Colleccion  de  Doeuraen- 
os.  4to,     Mad.  mo. 

Echavey  A8Su(D,Franeiseo  de)  L« 

Estrellade  Limacoveitida  en  Sol  eobro 
res  Coronas,  fol.  AmberoE,  1668, 
^■uiara  El  Egueren  (D.  J.  Jos.)  Bib- 
liotheca  Mexicana,  eive  Eruditorum 
Hiatoria  Virorupi  in  America  Borcali 
natomm,  &c  toin.  piiro.  Jbl.Mos.  1TT6. 
N.  B.  No  more  than  one  volume  of  this 
work  has  been  published. 

Erc-illa  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La 
Araucana:  Poema  Eroico.  fol.  Mad. 
1733. 

2  vols.  8vo,  Mad.  1777. 

Esoalona  (D.  Caspar  de)  Gazophy- 
lacium  Begiam  Peruvioum.  fol.  Mad. 
1775. 

Fariay  Sousa  (Manuel  de)  Hisloria 
del  Reyno  do  Portugal,  foi. Amber.  1730. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  History  of  Portugal 
from  the  first  Ages  to  the  Revolution 
under  John  IV.  Svo.  Lend.  1698. 

Fernandez  (Diego)  Prima  y  secunda 
Parte  do  la  Hisloria  de!  Peru.  fol.  Se- 
vill.  1571. 

(P.  Juan  Pab-O   Relacion 

Historial  de  las  Missiones  de  los  Indian 
que  claman  Chiqailos.  4to.  Mad.  1726. 

Feyjoo  (Benit.  Geron.)  Espagnolos 
Americanos— DiscursoVi,  del.  torn,  iv, 
del  Teatro  Critico.     Mad.  1769. 

Soiucion    del    gran    Fro- 

blema  Hislorico  sobre  la  Poblacion  do 
la  America— Discurso  XV.  del  torn. 
v,de  Teatro  Critico. 

(D.  Miguel)  Relacion  De- 

soripliva  de  la  Ciudad  y  Provincia 
TruiUlo  del  Peru,  fol.  Mad.  1763. 
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Gaivao  (Antonio)  Tratado  doe  Des- 
oobrimcntoa  Antigos  y  Modernos  "  ' 
Liaboa,  1731. 

Gaivino    (Ant.)  the  Discoyerit 

tho  World  frgmtiie  first  Original 

the  Year  1565.  Oaborue's  Collect,  ii. 
354. 

Gamboa  (D 
mantarios  a  los  ordiniuizas  de  Minas. 
foLMad.  1761. 

Garcia  (Gragorio)  Hiatoria  Ecolesi- 
astica  y  Seglar  de  la  India,  Oriontai  y 
Occidental,  yFcodicaciou  de  la  Santa 
Evangelia  en  ella.  12mo.  Baeca.,  1636. 

'  (Fr.  Gregorio)  Origen  de  loa 

ludios  del  Nuovo  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.1729. 

Gastelu  (Ant.  Valaaquez)  Arte  de 
LengTia  Mexicana.  4tD.  Fuibla  do  loa 
Angelea.   1716. 

Gtizeta  de  Mexico  por  los  Aimos 
17S8, 1729, 1730.  4to. 

Giraya  (Hieronymo)  Dos  Libros  da 
Cosnjographia.     Milan,  1656. 

Godoy  (Diego  do)  Rclacion  nl  H. 
Cortes,  qiia,  trato.  del  Descnbriniiento 
di  diversas  Ciudades,  y  Provinciaa,  y 
Gueiraa  qae  tulo  con  los  Indios.  Exat. 
Barcia  Hiat.Piim.  torn.  i. 

Lettora  a  Cortose,  tic.  Eist. 

Raniiisio  iii.  300. 

Gomara  (Fr.  Lopez  da)  La  Hiatoria 
gonerdl  deiaslndias.  12nio.  Anv.1564. 

Hisloria  general  do  las  Indias. 

Eist.  Barcla  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

(Fr.  Lopez  de)   Chronica  de 

laNuevaEapagnao  Conqoiatado  Mex- 
ico. Esst.  Bareitt  Hiat.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

Ouatemala—itazon  puntual  de  los 
Succesaoa  maa  memorabileB,  y  de  los 
Eatragosy  dannoa  quo  hapadacido  la 
Ciudad  de  Guatamila.  fol,  1774. 

Gumilla  (P.  Jos.)  El  Orinoco  illaatra- 
do  y  dafondido ;  Hiatoria  Natural,  Civil, 
J  Geographica  de  eate  Gran  Rio,  &e. 
4to.2tom.     Mad.  1745. 

Hiatoire  i^aturelle.  Civile,  et 

Giographique  de  I'Orenoque.  Traduite 
par  M.  Eidous,  12mo.  torn,  iii,  Avie. 
17sa. 

Gaamon  (Nugno  de)  Rolscion  acritta 
in  Omitian  Provinda  de  Machuacan 
dolltt  maggior  Spagna  nail  1530.  Eist. 
Bamusio  ui.  331. 


Colleccion  general  da   Docum,   torn. 

Hemandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum  Ani- 
roalimn,et  MJneraiium  MexLcanonim 
Hiatoria.  fol,  Rom.  1651. 

Harrera  (Anton,  do)  Hiatoria  gene- 
ral de  los  lieohoB  de  los  CaatallaiiOB  on 
las  lalas  y  Tiarra  Firma  de  Mar  Ocea- 
no.  fol.  4  vols.    Mad.  1601. 

~ — —  Historia  General,  &o.  4  vole 
Mad.  1730, 

General  History,  kc.  Trans- 
lated by  Stephens.  8yo,  6  vol  ■Lond.1740. 

Descriptio  Indiie  Oocidcnta- 

lis.fol,  Aniet.  1623. 

Huemaz  y  Horcaeitas  (D,  Juan 
Francisco  de)  Eitracto  de  los  Autoa 
de  Diligenciaa  y  reconocimicntos  de  los 
rios,  lagunas,  ycttientea,  y  desaguas  de 
Meiico  y  su  valle.  Sea.  fol,  Mex.  1748, 

Jesuitas— Colleccion  ds  Ue  applici- 
ciones  que  ee  van  hadendo  de  los  Cie- 
nes,  Casaa  y  Co!  g  h  que  fua  n  de  la 
Compagnia  do  J  xp  t     d      de 

estos   Keales    d  mim       4to   2       la. 
Lima,  1772  y  1773 

-^  Collec     n  G  n    al  d    FrCH 
icias  haata  aqiu       m  das  p      el 
Gobiomo   sotire     IE  na  ni  n      j 

Occupaoioii  de  t  mp      bd  d      d    loa 
Regularea  de  la  C      p  gni    d    E  p  g-     . 
na,  Indias,  a  Islaa  F  I  p         41      Mad. 
1767. 

Retrat     d    1     J  suita  for- 

mado  al  natural.  4to,  2  vols.  Mad.  1768. 

Belacion  Abbteviada  da  Re- 

publica  qae  oa  Religiosos  Jesuitas  esta- 

— -  Idea  del  Origen,  Gobierno, 
&c.  de  la  Compagnia  do  Jesus.  8vo. 

;vinius  (Apollonius)   Libri  V.  de 

rite  Invention,  et  rebus  in  eadom 

gestis,  12mo,  Ant.  J567. 

Loon  (Fr.  Ruli  de)  Hernandia,  Poa- 

a  Heroyoo  de  Conqulsta  de  Meiico, 

4to.     Mad,  1755, 

(Ant.  do)  Epitome  do  la  Biblio- 

eca  Oriental  y  Occidental,  Nautica 
y  Geografica.  fol.    Mad,  1737. 

Lima;  A  true  Account  of  the  Earth- 
quake whioh  happened  there  2Glh  of 
Oclobor,  1746.     Translated  from  the 
janiah.  Svo.   London,  174G. 
Lima  Goioaa,  Deeoription  de  las  fes 
las  Demonatracionee,  con   qua  eata 
Ciudad  calabrft  la  real   Proolamaoion 
el  Nombre  Auguato    del   Catolloo 
inareho  D,  CariosIII.  Lim.dto,  1760, 
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Llano  Zapata  (D,  Jos,  Euseb.)  Pre- 
limmai'  a,l  Tomo  I.  de  las  Memoriae 
HiBtorioo.Pli jsic  M,  Cri  tico- Ap  oiogeti- 
caa  do  la  Aiiierioa  Meridional,  Bvo. 
Cadii,  1759. 

Lopei  (D.  Juan  Luis)  Diaomao  His- 
torico  PoliUco  en  defenso  de  la  Juris- 
dicion  Real.  fol.  1685. 

(Thom.)  Atlae  Geographico  de 

la  America  Septentrional  y  Meridional. 
12mo,     Par.  1758, 

Lorenaana  (D.  Fr.  Ant.)  Araobispo 
de  Mexico,  ahora  de  Toledo,  Hietoria 
de  Mueva  Eapagna,  oacrita  por  su  Ea- 
clarecido  Conquistador  Heman.  Cor- 
tes, Aumentada  con  otros  Documentos 
y  Kolas,  fol.    Mei,n70, 

Loiano  (P.  Pedro)  DeEcription  Cho- 
rographica,  ,de!  Tercetorioe,  Arbolee, 
AnimaJes  del  Gran  Chaco,  j  de  los  Ri- 
toe  y  Costumbres  de  laa  innnmeraolles 
Naciones  que  la  habitan.  4tQ.  Cordov. 

Historia  do  la  Compagnia  de 

JesiiB  en  )a  Provincia  del  Paraguay. 

fol.  2  vols.    Mad.  1753. 

Madriga  (Pedro  de)  Description  du 
GouTernementduPtrou.  EssL  Voj- 
ages  qui  ont  aerri  k  I'EtabliBsement  de 
la  Coinp.  des  Indes,  torn.  Ix.  105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Diseurso  de 
les  Enfermedadca  de  la  Compagnia  de 
Jesus.  4to,     Mad.  1658, 

Martinez  de  la  FuBnto  (D.  Jos.) 
Conipcndio  de  las  Historiaade  los  Des- 
cubrimienlos,  Conquiatas,  y  Guerros 
do  la  India  Oriental,  y  sus  lelas,  ■'"-'" 


,s  Tiemp 


Don  Enrique 


Portugal  BU  Inventor.  4io,  Mad 
iOdl. 

Martjr  ab  Angleria  (Petr.)  De  R( 
bus  Oceanicia  et  Novo  Orbe  Decades 
tres.  12mo.     Colon.  1574. 

et  de  Moribus  Ineolaruni.  Ibid. 

Opus    Epistolarui 

Amst.  1670. 

Mata  (D.  Gcron.  Feni.  de)  Ideas  po- 
liUcae  y  morales.  ISmo.   ToWo,  1640, 

Mechuacan — Rclaoion  de  lae  Cere- 
monias,  Ritos,  y  Poblacion  de  loa  In- 
dlos  de  Mecbuacan  hecba  al  I.  S.  D. 
Ant.  de  Mendoia  Vi-rey  de  Nueva 
Eepagna.  fol.  MS. 

Molendei   (Fr.  Juan)  Tesoros  Ver- 


daderi 


de  I 


B  Hisl 


Provincia  de  S.  Juan  Baplista  dol 


del  Otden  de  Prodicadoros.  fol.  3  vols. 
Rom.  1681. 

Memorial  Adjuatado  por  D.  A. 
Fern,  de  Heredla  Gobernador  de  Ki- 
caragua  y  Honduras,  fol.  1753. 

Memorial  Adjustado  eontra  loa  Oifi- 
oialee  de  Cnaa  do  Moneda  a  Mexico  de 
cl  anno  1729.  fo!. 

Meudoza  (D.  Ant.  de)  Lettera  at 
Imperatnro  del  DeacoprimeDto  della 
Terra  Firma  della  N.  Spagna  verso 
Tiamontano.    Exat.   Raniusio  iii.  366. 

— (Juan  Goni.  de)  Hietoria  del 

gran  Reyno  de  China,  con  un  Itinera- 
rio  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  Bvo.  Rom.  1585. 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jos.)  Tablae  de  los  Su- 
cesos  Eceleaiaaljcos  on  Africa,  Indiaa 
Orientales  y  Occidentalea.  4to,  Val. 
1689. 

.  MiEcellBiieaEcanomico-Politico,&c. 
fol.    Pampl.  1749. 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  Vooabulario 
Castellano  y  Mexicano.     fol.     1571. 

Monardea  (El  Dottor)  Priraora  y  Se- 
gunda  y  Tercera  Parte  de  la  Historia 
Medicinal,  da  las  Cosas  que  se  traen  ds 
nucEtrae  Indias  Occiduntoles,  que  sir- 
yen  en  Medioina.    4to.     SeviUa,  1754. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Reetauiacion 
Folitica  de  Gspagna,  y  de  eoos  Publi- 
cos.     4to.     Mad.  1746. 

Morales  (Ambroeio  de)  Coronica 
General  de  Kspagna.  fol.  4  vols.  Alea- 
la,  1574. 

Moreno  y  Escaudon  (D.  Fran.  Ant) 
Deecripoion  y  Eatado  del  Virreynalo 
dc  Santa  Fi,  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Grana,- 
da,  &c.  fol.  MS. 

Munoz  (D.Antonio)  Diacurso  sobre 
Eoonomia  politjca.    8vo.    Mad.  1769. 

Niiia  (F.  Maico)  Relatione  de!  Viag- 
gio  fatta  per  Terra  al  Cevolo,  Regno  di 
cette  Citta.     Exst.     Ramus,  iii.  356. 

Nodal — Relacion  dol  Viage  que  hicie- 
ron  los  Capitaiies  Earth,  y  Goni.  de 
Nodal  al  descubrimiento  del  Estrecho 
que  hoy  ea  nomlirado  de  Maire,  y  re- 
conocimiento  del  dc  Magetlanes.  4to. 
Mad. 

Noticia  Individual  da  loa  dereclioB 
Begun  lo  reglado  en  ultimo  proveclo  de 
1720.    4to.    Barcelona,  173S.' 

Nouva  Eapagna— Historia  de  los  In- 
dioa  deNneva  Eapagna  dibidida  en  trea 
Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  de  loB  lU- 
tOH,  Sacrificioa  y  Idolatriae  del  Tiempo 
de  Eu  Gentilidad.  En  la  segunda  de  eu 
maraviUosa  Conversion  a  la  F6,  y  mo- 
do  de  celebrar  las  Fieataa  de  Neuatra 
Santa  Iglesia,     En  la  torcera  del  Go- 
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nio  y  Caracter  de  flquBlla  Geiite;  y 
Figuras  cod  que  notabaii  sua  Aconte- 
ciinieDt09,con  otras  pirticul^idadBs ;  y 
Noticias  de  !a.B  prmcipolos  Ciudadee  an 
aquel  Royiio.  Eaorita  an  bI  Agno  1541 
por  utio  de  lo3  doce  Religiosos  Franoia- 
cus  que  pcimaro  paesaron  aentendccen 
BQ  Convaraioa.    MS.  foL  pp.  61G. 

Ogna  (Pedro  de)  Arauoo  Domado. 
Poema.  laino.     Mad.  1605. 

Ordananzas  dBl  ConseJD  real  de  ias 
)1.    Mad.  1681. 
(D.  Cisimiro  de)  RBfumcn 
Historico  del  priiiiBr  Viago  lieoho  al 
redcdoT  del  Mundo.  4tii.  Mad.  17G9. 

OsHorio  (Jerome)  Uielory  of  the 
Portuguese  during  tlie  Roign  of  Em- 
idbiiubI.     Svo.  2  vols.    Land.  1752. 

OsBorius  (HJeronO  Do  Itebaa  Ema- 

Agr.  1752. 

OvaUe  (Alonso)  Hktorica  Relaeior 
del  Reyno  de  Chili,    fol.     Rom.  1646 

An  Historical  Ralatioii  of  th( 

Kingdom  of  Chili.  Exst,  Chorchill'i 
Collect,  iii.  1. 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jos.)  Historie 
de  la  Coaquista  y  Publiciicion  de  Vene- 
xaeU..  fbl.    Mad.  17^. 

Sommaiia,  &o.    Exat,  Ra- 

musio  iii.  44. 

(Ganz.  Fern,  da)  Relaeion 

Sommaria  de  la  Historia  Natural  da  los 
Indiae.  EiEt.  Barcia  Hist.  Pr 

Hietotitt  Generale  el  Natu- 

ralo   dell   India    Occidantalo.      JE 
Ramusio  iii.  74. 

Relatione  della  Navlgati 

per  la  grandiasima  Fiuma  Matagi 
Ezst.  Ramus,  iii.  415. 

Pakoio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Diaourso 
Economioo  Politico.  4to.     Mad.  1778. 

Palafot  y  Mendoja  (D.  Juaji)  Vir- 
tndes  del  Indioa,  o  Naturaliza  y  Coa- 
tumbree  delosIndioedeN.Espogna.  4to. 

Vie  de  Venera;ble  Dora.  Jeaji 

PalafojtEvflquedel'Angelopolis.  12mo. 
Cologne,  1772. 

PB^a  ( JuQji  Nugnaz  do  la)  Conquiata 
V  Antiguedados  de  las  lelas  de  Gran 
fcaharia.  4lo.     Mad.  1678. 

Fogna  Montenegro  (D.  Alonso  de  la) 
Itiuerario  para  Parochoa  de  Indies, 


Apo&tol  do  I 


1  ka 


uiinislracion.  41o.     Amberea,  1734. 

Penalosa  y  Mondragon  (Fr.  Benit 
de>  Ciiioo  Fxccllencias  del  Eapagn, 
quo  des  peublan  a  Espagna.  4t< 
Pampl.  1829 


Feralta  Barnueyo  (D.  Pedru  de 
.ima  fundada,  o  Conquiela  del  Pank 
oema  Eroyoo.  4to.     Lima,  1732. 

■  Calderon  (D.  Matlii^  de)  H 


Francisco  Savior  de  la  Compagnia 
esus  Epitome  de  sus  ApoatoUcos 
Hechoa.  4to.     Pamp].  1865. 

Bccrido  (Bernard.)  An- 
nalea  Hiatoricoa  do  Eatado  do  Maron- 
1.  fol.     Lisboa,  1749, 
uru  — Relations    d'un    Capitano 
Spagnuolo  del  Descoprimento  y  Con- 
quiata del  Peru.   Exet.  Ramus,  iii.  371. 

RelatiouH  d'un  SBcrelario  do 

Franc.   Fizarro   della   Conquista   del 
Peru.    Ex3t.  Ramusio  iii.  371. 

Rslacion  del  Peru.     MS. 

Peaquisa  de  loa  Oydoros  de  Panama 
contra,  D.  Jajma  MngnoB,  &c.  por  ha- 
yerlos  Conuncrciado  )ll)citament«  on 
tiempo  do  Guerra.  fo!.  1755. 

PbilipinaE — Carta  que  escribo  un 
RoIigioEO  untigDo  de  Fhilipina^,  a  Un 
Amigo  Guyo  en  Eepagna,  que  le  pre- 
gunta  el  Naturel  y  Genio  de  las  Indios 
NaturaloB  do  estaa  lalas.  MS.  4ta. 

Piodrahita  (Luc.  Fern.)  Hiatoiia 
general  de  las  Conquistos  del  Nuevo 
Rejno  do  Granada,  fol.    Ambrea. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Laon)  Epitome  de 
la  Bibliotlieca  Oriental  y  OcddentaJ 
en  que  Eo  eontihen  los  Escrltoras  da 
laa  Indias  OriBntalBs  y  Occidentales. 
fol.  2  vols.    Mad.  173T. 

PinzoniuE  socius  AdmiranlisColumU 
— Kavigatio  et  Rca  per  cum  repertie. 
ExBt.  Nov.  Orb.  Grynsi,  p.  119. 

Piiarro  y  OreUana  (D.Fern.)VaroneB 
iUusfrea  del  N.  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1639. 

Planctus  Judorum  Chrialjanoruin  in 
America  Peruntina.  12mo. 

Puente  (D.  Joa.  Martinez  do  U) 
Compendio  de  las  Historias  de  loa  Des- 
cubrimientoa  de  la  India  Oriental  y  sua 
Islas.  4to.    Mad.  16S1. 

Qulr  (Fcrd  de)  Terra  Australis  in- 
cognita i  or  a  new  Southern  Discovety, 
containing  a  fifth  port  of  the  World, 
lately  found  oct.  4Ca.    Lend.  1617. 


Ran 


>  (Gia- 


delle  Navigatio] 
Venet.  1588. 

Real  Compagnia  Gnipuzcoona  de 
Caracas,  Notioias  hlstoriales  Practicas, 
de  loa  Sucoaos  y  Adelantomientoa  de 
oata  Compagnia  deado  su  Fimdacion 
en  1738  hasta  1764.  4to.  1765. 

Reoopilacion  de  Lcyca  de  loa  Roynos 
do  las  Indias.  fol.  4  vols.    Mad.  1736. 
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Reglamonto  y  ArancelCE  Realea  pa.ia 
el  Commerciu  de  Espsgna  a  Indian. 

Relatione  d'un  Gentilhuomo  del  Sig, 
Fem.  CortesB  della  gran  Citti  Temia- 
tatan,  Mexico,  et  della  altre  coso  delle 
Kora  Spagna.     Exst.  Raraug,  iii.  304. 

Reraesal(rr.Ant.)Historia  general  de 
Us  Indies  Occidentales  j  paiticular  de 
la  Govumacion  de  Chiapa  a,  Guatiinala, 

Ribadenojta  (Do  Diogo  Portichuslo) 
de  Relation  del  Viage  deede  qui  ealio 
de  Lima,  hasta  que  Illeg6  a  Espagna. 

Ribadeneyra  y  Barrieiitos  (D.  Ant. 
Joach.)  Manuel  Compendio  de  el  Rogio 
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BOOK  I. 


The  progress  of  men,  in  discovering  and  peoplii^  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  has  been  extremely  slow.  Several  agea  elapsed  before  they  removed 
iar  from  tliose  mild  and  fertile  regions  in  which  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.  The  occasion  of  theii  first  general  dispersion  is  kiiown ; 
bul  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  their  migratiooa,  or  Ibe  time 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  different  countries  which  fiey  now  inhabit. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  futnislies  such  information  concerning  these 
remote  events,  as  enables  us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations  of 
the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early  migrations  of  mankind 
were  made  hy  land.  The  ocean  whicli  surrounds  the  habitabfe  earth,  as 
well  as  the  various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  r^iou  from  another, 
though  destined  to  fecilitate  the  communication  between  distant  countries, 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  prepress  of  man,  and  to  mark 
the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  nature  had  confined  him. 
It  was  long,  we  may  believe,  before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable 
barriers,  and  became  so  skilful  and  advenhirons  as  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wav«s,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in  quest 
of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Navigation  and  shipbuilding  are  arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that  they 
require  the  ii^enuitr,  as  well  as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to 
bni^  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  rati:  or  canoe,  which 
first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  In  the  chase, 
to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with 
safely  to  a  distant  coast,  the  pn^ress  in  improvement  is  immense.  Many 
^forts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour 
as  well  as  invention  would  he  employed,  before  men  could  accomplish  this 
arduous  and  important  undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfect  stale  in  which 
navigation  is  stiil  found  among  alfnations  which  are  not  considerably  civil- 
ized, corresponds  with  this  account  of  its  prepress,  and  demonstrates  that 
in  early  times  the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  lo  undertake 
distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became  known,  a  new  species 
of  correspondence  among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  era  that  we 
must  date  the  commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  between  nations  as 
deserves  Ene  appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are,  indeed,  far  advanced  in 
improvement  before  commerce  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
them,  Thev  must  even  have  made  some  considerabfe  progress  towards 
civilization,  before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  property,  and  ascertain  it  so 
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perfecdy  as  fo  be  acqaaintpd  with  Ihe  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of 
eschangiiig  by  barter  one  aide  comn  od  ty  for  anof  lier.  But  as  soon  as  this 
imporlaiit  rignt  is  establsfed  i  d  eveiy  individual  feels  that  he  has  an 
exclusive  title  to  possess  or  to  al  e  ate  Thatevet  he  has  acquired  by  his 
own  labour  and  dexteritj  the  a  ts  and  ingenuity  of  bis  nature  suggest 
to  him  a  new  method  of  ocreas  i^  b  s  acquisitions  and  enjoymein*,  by 
disposirg  of  what  s  superfluous  n  h  s  own  stores,  in  order  lo  procure 
■what  is  necessary  or  des  lable  n  those  of  other  men.  Thus  a  commercial 
intercourse  begins,  and  is  earned  on  among  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity. By  degrees,  they  discover  that  neiehbouring  tribes  possess  what 
they  memselves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  ivhicb  they  wisn  (o  partake. 
In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  that  domestic  trafBc  is 
carried  on  within  the  society,  an  external  commerce  is  established  with 
other  tribes  or  nations.  Their  mulualinterest  and  mutual  wantsrender  lbs 
intercourse  desirable,  and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws 
which  facilitate  its  prepress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  very  estensive 
commerce  can  take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and 
climate  beii^  nearly  tne  same  yield  similar  productions.  Remote  coimlries 
'ly  land,  fo  those  places  where  on 
._-„  .-       .    _.  1,  and  become  valuable.     Itistonavi- 

^ mdebled  for  Ihe  wnver  of  Iransportirfi  the  superfluous 

stock  of  one  ]>aTt  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  another,  ITie  luxu- 
ries and  blessings  of  a  particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  Ihem  is  commimicated  to  tiiR  most  distaot 
re^oQs. 

In  proportion  as  tlie  knovrledge  of  the  advantages  derived  from  nav^a- 
tion  and  commerce  continued  to  spread,  the  mlercourse  amon^  nations  ex- 
.  tended.  The  ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  new  set- 
tlements, were  no  lot^er  the  sole  motives  of  visitn^  distant  lands.  The 
desire  of  gain  became  a  new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adventurers,  and 
sent  them  forth  upon  long  voyages,  in  search  oi  countries  whose  products 
or  wants  might  increase  that  circulation  which  nourishes  and  gives  vigour 
to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a  great  source  of  discoveiy  :  it  opened  un- 
known seas,  it  penetrated  into  new  r^ions,  and  contributed  more  than  my 
other  cause  tobrir^menacquainted  with  the  situation,  the  nature,  and  com- 
modities of  the  difieient  parts  of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a  regular  com- 
merce was  established  in  the  world,  alter  nations  were  considerably  civil- 
ized, and  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success, 
navigation  continued  lo  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

Among  all  Ihe  nations  of  antiquity,  me  structure  of  their  vessels  was  e.\ 
tremely  rude,  and  their  method  of  working  them  veiy  defective.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  several  principles  and  operations  in  navigation, 
which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  elements  on  which  that  science  is 
founded.  Thoi^h  that  property  of  the  magnet  by  which  it  attracts  vraa 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  of 
pointii^  to  the  poles  had  entirely  escaped  their  observation.  Destitute  of 
"this  faithful  guide,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so  much  certainty  ui 
the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulatmg  Iheir 
coutse  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation  was  of  con- 
sequence uncertain  and  timid.  They  durst  seldom  quit  sight  of  land,  but 
crept  aloig  the  coast,  exposed  foall  me  darters,  and  retarded  by  all  the  ob- 
structions, unavoidable  in  holding  such  an  awkward  course.  An  incredible 
lei^h  of  time  was  requisite  (or  perfoiming  vwages  which  are  now 
finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in  die  mildest  cliniates,  and  in  seas  the 
least  tempestuous,  it  was  only  during  the  summer  months  that  the.  ancients 
ventured  out  of  their  harbours.    The  remainder  of  the  year  was  lost  in  in- 
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activity     It  would  have  been  deemed  most  inconaiderate  rashness  to  have 
brayei  the  fury  of  the  wimis  and  waves  during  winter.* 

AVhile  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation  continued  to  be  so  de- 
fective, it  was  an  undeitaicing  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit  any 
remote  re=;ioa  of  tlie  earth.  Under  everv  djsadvant^e,  bowever,  the 
active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  ilself.  The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the 
estabJisfiment  of  their  monarchy,  are  said  to  have  evened  a  trade  between  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Indian  conti- 
nent. The  commodities  which  they  imported  from  the  East,  were  carried 
by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediteiranean.    But  if  tiie  E^fjtians  Jn  early  times  ap- 

flied  themselves  to  commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  ^ort  duration. 
'he  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  E^pt  produced  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  with  such  profusion,  as  tendered  its  inhabitants  so  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established  masim  among  that 
people,  whose  ideas  and  institutions  .differed  in  almost  every  point  from 
[hose  of  other  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  fbre%ners.  In  con- 
aequence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their  own  country ;  they  held  all 
sedaring  persons  in  detestation,  as  impious  and  prolane ;  and  fortifying 
their  own  harbouis,  they  denied  strangers  admittance  into  them.f  It  was  in 
the  decline  of  their  power,  and  when  their  veneration  for  ancient  maxims 
had  greatly  abated,  that  they  again  opened  their  ports,  and  resumed  any 
communication  with  foreigners. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians  were  as  favourable  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery  as  those  of  the  E^ptians  were  adveise 
to  it.  They  had  no  distirguishing  peculiarity  in  flieir  manners  and  institu- 
tions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  sin^lar  and  unsocial  foim  of  super- 
stition ;  they  could  mingle  with  other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance 
The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Com- 
merce was  the  onlv  source  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence  or 
power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  bv  the  Phenicians  of^Sidon  and 
Tyre,  was  more  extensive  and  enterpriaiig  dian  that  of  any  slate  in  the  an- 
cient world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenician^  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commercial.  They  were 
a  people  of  merchants,  who  aimed  at  the  empbe  of  the  sea,  and  actuailj' 
possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  al!  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient  boun 
daries  of  nav^ation,  and,  pasaiig  the  Straits  of  Gades,  visited  the  v/estem 
coasts  of  Spam  and  Africa.  la  many  of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted, 
Ihey  planted  colonies,  and  communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  some 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  improvements.  While  they  extended  their  dis- 
coveries towards  the  north  and  the  w^t,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate 
into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the_y,  alter  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  esta- 
blished a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the  other.  From  these 
countries  tiiey  imported  many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  during  a  loi^  period  engrossed  tlial  lucrative  branch  ul 
commerce  without  a  rival,  [l] 

The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by  monopolizing  the 
frade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  ne^hbours  (he  Jews,  under 
the  prosperous  reigiis  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admiKeii  to 
rame  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea, 
which  stretches  along  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hi- 
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ram,  king  of  Tyre  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Pheoician  pilots,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  These, 
it  is  probable,  were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conductors  were 
accustomed  to  frequent,  anS  from  them  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such 
valuable  cargoes  as  suddenly  difilised  wealth  and  splendour  through  the 
nii^dom  of  Israel.*  But  the  smgular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  Ihe  ob- 
servance of  which  was  eigoined  by  their  divine  Legislatoi",  with  an  inten- 
tion of  preserving  them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed 
a  national  character,  incapable  of  that  open  and  liberal  intenajuise  with 
slrangeis  which  commerce  requires.  According^,  this  unsocial  genius  of 
the  people,  together  with  Ihe  disaafers  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
prevented  the  commercial  spiritwhich  their  monarchs  laboured  to  introduce 
and  to  cherish,  from  spieamne  among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  nations  which  contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  li>  ex- 
tend discoveiy. 

But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Pheniciaiis  were  unable 
to  mould  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency 
of  their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  facility,  and 
in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  descendants  the  Carthaginians.  The  common- 
wealth cS  Carthage  apphed  to  trade  and  naval  affauB,  with  no  less  ardour, 
ingenur^,  and  success,  than  its  parent  state,  Carthage  early  rivalled  and 
soon  surpassed  Tyre  in  opulence  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed 
at  oblainiiE-  any  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  The  Pheniciana  had 
engrossed  this,  and  had  such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea  as  secured  lo  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  commercial 
activity  of  the  Carth^inians  was  exerted  in  another  direction.  Without 
cOQtendir^  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother  country,  they  extend- 
ed their  navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  north.  Following  the 
course  which  the  Phemcians  had  opened,  they  passed  the  Sfrahs  of  Gades, 
and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  Ihe  parent  state,  visited 
not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last 
into  Britain.  At  the  same  lime  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  coun- 
tries in  fhis  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  carried  their  researches  towards 
the  south.  They  made  considerable  progress  by  land  into  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and  sutaecfed  others  to  their 
empire.  They  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  that  ^at  continent  almost 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in  order  to  civilize  the 
natives  and  accustom  them  to  commerce.  The^  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost  boundary  of 
ancient  navigation  in  the  western  ocean-t 

Nor  was  the  prcgress  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  owii^  entirely  to  the  desire  olexlending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its  usual 
effects  am<M^  both  these  people.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enlarged  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterpnses.  Voyages  were 
undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  discover  new  countries,  and  to 
explore  unknown  seas.  Such,  during  the  prosperous  age  of  the  Uartba- 
cinian  republic,  were  the  famous  navigations  of  Hanno  and  Himlico.  Both 
their  fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  ex- 
pense. Hanno  was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  be  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line 
than  any  former  navigator.J  Himlico  had  it  in  cbaige  to  proceed  towards 
the  north,  and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  continent,§ 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  estraordinary  navigation  of  thi  Phenicians 

*  Uiiuoir?  sut  Te  Fhvs  d'Ophlr,  pat  M.  d'AnvlUe,  Mem.  de  r  Acnd'ni.  des  iDE-icipI.  tec.  tcm. 
III.  89.  f  Prinii  Nm.  But.  lib.  vi.  c.  ST.  ediL  In  uBnni  Uelph.  iio.  '683.  t  Wlnll  Urn.  Hial.  lib.v 
c  1.  HaniionJ9p«liiluBsp.«eDgioph.niinore3,ediI.Hui]9onl,vol.  I,  p.  1.  f  Fliii<l  Nat.  Hlsl.  Elk 
11  c  87,  PeBlniiATienusapodBochart.GBOS[.SBcar.Illi.i.c.C0.p.a52.  Opet.yri.iii.  L.  BbI.  IIOJ 
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round  Africa.  A  Phemcjan  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Necho  king  of 
Eeypl;  took  its  departure  abouf  six  hundred  and  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  tlie  southern  promontuiy 
of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyaee  of  fluee  years  totorned  by  the  Straits  ot 
Gades  to  the  moyth  of  the  Nilei*  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  heij 
Ihe  same  couise,  and  to  liave  accomplished  the  same  arduous  undertakii^.t 

These  voyages,  if  performed  m  the  manner  which  I  have  related,  may 
iustly  be  reckoned  Ihe  greatest  effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world ; 
and  if  we  attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  courage  and  sagacity 
wilh  Which  the  design  was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  wiih 
which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately  all  the  original  and  authentic 
accounts  of  the  Phenjcian  and  Carthaginian  voy^es,  whether  undertaken 
by  public  authority  or  m  prosecution  of  their  private  trade,  have,  perished. 
The  informatiwi  which  we  receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  is  not  only  ohscure  and  inaccurate,  but  if  we  except  a  short 
narrative  of  Harino's  expedition,  is  ot  suspicious  author! ly_,]S]  Whatever 
acc^uaintance  with  the  remote  regions  ofthe  earth  Ihe  Pheniciansor  Cartha- 
ginians may  have  acquired,  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with  a 
mercantile  jealousy.  Every  thiiK  relative  to  the  course  of  Iheii  navigation 
was  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  but  a  secret  of  state.  Extraordinaiy  facta 
are  related  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  from  peiie- 
Ira^g  into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undivulged.|  Many  of^ their 
discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  own  states.  The  nav^ation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  rather  as  a  strai^e  amusing  tale, 
which  they  did  not  comprehend  or  did  not  believe,  than  as  a  real  transac- 
tion which  enlarged  their  knowledge  and  influenced  their  opinions. [3]  As 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  discoveries,  nor  the 
extent  of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  all 
memorials  of  their  extraordinary  skill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime  power  of  the  former  was  mair 
hiiated  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving,  Uien,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts  of  the  Phenician  and 
Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  curiosity  and  conjecturesof  antiquaries,  hisloty 
must  rest  satisfied  wilh  relatii^  the  progress  of  uavigalion  and  discoveiy 
amot^  die  Greeks  and  Romans,  whicn,  mough  less  splendid,  is  better  as- 
certained. ,  It  is  evident  that  the  Phenicians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in 
many  other  useful  sciences  and  arts,  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  navigation  which  they  themselves  possessed ;  nor  did 
the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  sjiril  and  ardour  for  discovery  which 
distinguished  their  rivals  the  Carthaginians.  Though  Greece  be  almost 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious Iwirbouis ;  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  fertile  islands, 
yet,  notwilhslanding  such  a  favourable  sihiation,  which  seemed  (o  invite 
that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before 
this  art  attained  any  degree  of  perfection  amoi^  them.  Their  ejuiy  voy- 
ages, *(ie  olgect  of  which  was  piracy  ratlier  than  commerce,  were  so  incon- 
siderable that  the  expedition  of  the  Ajgonauts  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly 
to  the  Euxine  Sea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  courage, 
as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  he  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and  ex- 
alted the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  coiv- 
stellations.  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  eiigaged  in  the  famous 
enterprise  against  Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.    According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet 
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to  ivhom  history  ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  acrupulous  accuracy 
in  describing  the  manners  and  ids  of  early  ages,  meiils  this  distinction,  the 
science  of  navigation  at  that  time  had  iiaraly  advanced  beyond  its  rudest 
state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ace  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  wilh 
the  use  of  ircm,  the  most  serviceable  of  aU  the  metals,  without  which  no 
considerable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  meciianical  arts.  Their  ves- 
sels were  of  inconsiderable  burden,  and  mostly  without  decks.  They  had 
only  one  mast,  which  was  erected  or  taken  down  al  pleasure.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  operations  ]n  sailing  were  clumsy 
and  unskilful.  They  turned  their  observations  towards  stars,  which  were 
improper  for  regulating  their  course,  and  their  mode  of  observing  them  was 
inaccurate  and  fallacious.  When  Ihey  bad  linished  a  voyt^e  the^  drew 
their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savages  do  their  canoes,  and  these  remained  on 
diy  land  until  the  season  of  returning  to  sea  approached.  It  ia  not  then  in 
the  eajly  lieroic  ages  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to  observe  the  science 
of  nav^ation,  and  Ihe  spirit  of  discovery,  making  any  considerable  progress. 
During  that  period  of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  concurred 
in  restraininK  curiosity  and  enterprise  vrithin  very  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  (jieeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of  greater  civilization 
and  refinement.  Government,  in  its  moat  liberal  and  neriect  form,  began  lo 
be  established  in  their  dlSerent  communities ;  equal  laws  and  regular  po- 
lice were  gradually  introduced ;  the  sciences  and  arts  which  are  useful  or 
ornamental  in  life  were  canied  lo  a  h%h  pitch  of  improvement ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Grecian  commonwealtlts  apwiea  to  oommerce  with  such  ardour 
and  success,  that  they  were  considereo,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  marilime 
powers  of  the  fiist  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the  naval  victories  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to 
that  courage  which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any  extraordi- 
naiy  progress  in  the  science  of  navkation.  In  the  Persian  war,  those  ex- 
ploits, which  the  genius  of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  bj  fleets  composed  chieflj"  of  small  vessels  without  decks  ;* 
the  crews  of  which  rushed  forward  with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to 
board  tliMe  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  PeliMUMUiesus,  their  ships  seem 
still  to  iiave  been  of  inconsiderable  burden  and  force.  The  extent  of  their 
trade,  how  h%hly  soever  it  maj'  have  been  estimated  in  ancient  limes,  was 
in  proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  dieir  marine.  The  maritime  states 
of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  Their  chief  intercourse  waswilh  the  colonies  of  their  country- 
men planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Itaiy,  and  Sicily.  They  sometimes  vi 
sited  the  poris  of  Egypt  of  the  soulhem  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace  : 
or,  passing  flirough  the  Hellespont,  they  traded  with  the  countries  situated 
around  the  Euxine  sea.  Amazire  instances  ogcur  of  their  ignorance,  even 
of  those  countries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  precincts  lo  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks  had  assembled  their  combined 
fleet  against  Xerxes  at  S^ina,  they  thought  it  unadvisable  to  sail  to  Samos, 
because  they  believed  Ihe  distance  between  (hat  island  and  Effina  lo  be  as 
great  as  the  distance  between  E^ina  and  the  Pillars  of  HercuJes.t  They 
were  eitlier  utteriy  unacquainted  with  al!  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was  founded  mi 
conjecture,  or  derived  from  Ihe  informalion  of  a  few  persons  whom  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  into  the  Upper 
Asia,  or  by  sea  into  E^yp't.  the  ancient  seats  of  wisdom  and  arts.  After  all 
that  the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ^norant  oi 
the  rnost  important  facts  on  which  an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  ^lobe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East  considerably  mi- 
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farged  the  sphere  of  oav^afiori  and  of  geographical  knowledge  anxM^  fee 
Greeks.  That  extraordinary  maji,  notwithstandiig  (he  violent  passioiw 
which  incited  him  at  some  times  to  the  wildest  actions  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant enterprises,  possessed  talents  whicln  fitted  him,  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  gorero  the  world.  He  was  capable  of  framing  those  bold  and  ori- 
pnal  sdiemes  of  policy,  which  eave  a  new  form  to  human  affairs.  The 
revolution  in  commerce,  brought  about  by_  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  revolution  in  empire  occasioned  by  tlie  success  of  bis  arms. 
U  is  probable  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  tlie  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
checked  him  so  loi^  in  tlie  career  of  his  victoiies,  gave  Alexander  an  op- 
jwrtonity  of  observiig  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  convey- 
ed to  hjm  some  idea  of  tiie  immense  wealth  which  the  Tyrians  derived 
from  Sieir  commerce,  especially  that  wltli  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he 
had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection, 
be  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  proposed  lo  establish, 
tiie  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as  (he  seat  of  dominion.  With  this  view 
he  founded  a  great  cityj  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  ^e  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  (he 
East  and  West.*  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  discemmeftl,  that 
Aiesandria  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Eg;;fpt  and  in  the  East,  but 
"•nidst  all  the  successive  revolutions  in  (hose  countries  from  tiie  time  of  the 


Ploiemiea  to  the  discovery  of  the  navigation  by  fee  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
jcommerce,  partjcularly  Inat  of  fee  East  Indies,  continued  to  flow  in  fee 
chaimel  which  the  ss^cily  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  com- 
munication with  India  by  sea;  he  aspired  to  fee  sovereignty  of  those  rt^ons 
which  furnished  fee  rest  of  mankind  wife  so  man^  precious  commodities, 
and  conducted  his  army  feilher  h^  land.  Enterprisii^,  however,  as  he  was, 
he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  viewed  than  to  have  conquered  feat  country. 
He  did  not,  in  his  ;progress  towards  the  East,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of 
fee  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  isnowfhe  western  boundary  of  the 
vast  continent  of  India.  Amidst  fee  wild  exploits  which  distinguish  this 
part  of  his  history,  he  pursued  measures  that  mark  the  superioilty  of  his  ge- 
nius as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  India 
as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  commercial  importance,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  wealth  nu'ghtbe  derived  from  intercourse  with  a  countiy  where 
the  arts  oi  elegance,  havii^  been  more  eady, cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
greater  perfection  feaninanyotherpart  of  theearth.t  Full  of  feis  idea,  he 
»»solved  to  examine  the  course  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  fee  Indus 
lofee  bottom  of  fee  Persian  Gulf;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to 
establish  a  regular  communication  between  feem.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
he  proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts,  with  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Per- 
sians,  and  their  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreig^ters,  had  obstructed 
the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates  ;f  to  carry  (he  commodities  of  the  East  up 
that  river,  and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the  interior  parts  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions ;  wnile,  by  the  way  of  fee  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  river 
Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  lo  the  rest  of 
fee  worla.  Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  fee  fleet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important,  that 
Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distm- 
guished  his  reign.    Inconsiderable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  at  that 

*Slt»li.  Gcogr.  llb.ivll.  p  IHS,  mi);     t  Scral).  Gocgt.  lib.  XV.  p.  1036.    Q.  Curliua,  lib.  iviii 
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tune  an  undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty.  In  the  prosecution  of 
it,  stiikiiig  instances  occur  of  the  small  prcgress  which  the  Greeks  had  made 
ID  naval  knowledge.  [4]  Having  never  sailed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  ivhere  fne  ebb  and  Sow  of  the  sea  are  hardly  perceptible, 
■      ■■       -    -    ■  .  ..-     .  ...  ..    --elnd      ■■ 


when  they  first  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  a]. 
peared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testified  the  displeasure  of 
heaven  against  their  enterprise.[5j     Duiir^  their  whole  course,    h  j 
never  to  nave  lest  sight  of  Sand,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  th  t  so 

servilely,  that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  those  period  1  w  d 
which  iacilitafe  navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly  th  y  p  nt 
no  less  than  ten  months  in  performiiK  this  voyj^e,*  which,  irom  th  n  th 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  deor 
It  is  probable,  that  amidst  the  convulsions  and  frequent  revolut  u  th 
East,  occasioned  by  the  contests  among  the  successors  of  Alex  nd  the 
navigation  to  India  by  the  couise  which  Nearchus  had  opened  was  discon- 
tbued.  The  Indian  trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but 
was  so  much  extended,  under  (he  Grecian  monarchs  of  I^ypt,  that  it  proved 
a  great  source  of  the  wealth  which  distii^uished  their  kingdom. 

The  prtgress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  discovery,  was 
still  more  inconsiderable  fean  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  g;enius  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  their  military  education,  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  concuned 
them  from  commerce  and  naval  a^rs,     '' '"■ -■- 


of  opposing  a  (brmidable  rival,  not  (he  desire  of  extending  trade,  whidi 
first  prompted  them  (o  aim  at  maritime  power.  Though  they  soon  per- 
ceived, that  in  order  to  acquire  the  universal  dominion  alter  which  tbey  as- 
pired, it  was  necessaiy  to  render  themselves  masteis  of  the  sea,  fliey  still 
considered  the  naval  service  as  a  suborduiafe  station,  and  reserved  for  it 
Buch  citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the  leg;ioos.t  In 
the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  hardly  one  event  occurs,  mat  marks 
attention  to  nav^ation  any  further  than  it  was  instrumental  towards  conquest. 
When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  subdued  all  tlie  maritime  states 
known  in  (he  ancient  world j  when  CarthE^e,  Greece,  and  Egypt  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  power,  the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to 
trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  to  a  Roman  citizen.  They 
abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navmition,  to  slaves,  to 
freedmen,  to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  (he  lowest  class.  Even  after  the 
subversion  ofliberty,  when  the  severi^  and  haughtiness  of  ancient  manners 
began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  nigh  estimation  among  the 
Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  E^ypt,  and  the  other  conquered  countries* 
continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  cliannels,  after  they' were  reduced 
into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  worid, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the 
provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with  this,  seem 
to  have  suffered  commerce  to  remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  the  respective  countries.  The  extent,  however,  of  (he  Roman 
power,  which  reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  (he  known  worid,  the  vigi- 
lant inspection  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
government,  no  less  intel%ent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security  to, 
commerce  as  animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union  amoi^  nations  was ' 
never  so  entire,  nor  (he  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  wjthia  (he  bounds  of  tliis 
vasterapire.  Commerce,  under  (he  Roman  dominion,  was  no(  obstrticted 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited 
by  partial  restrictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and  regulated 
themdustiy  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  frui(s  of  their  joint  etforls. 
Navigation  felt  its  influence,  and  improved  under  it.    As  socm  as  the 
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Romaru  acquired  a  tasfe  for  the  luxuries  of  !!ie  East,  the  trade  with  India 
throi^h  E^pt  was  puslied  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on  to  greater 
eifteiit.  By  li^eijueiiting  tlie  Indian  contiiKirt,  navigators  became  acquainted 
with  tlw  periodical  course  of  tlie  winds,  wliicb,  in  tlie  ocean  that  separates 
Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation  durii^  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  east,  and  during  tlie  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  from  the  west. 
Encouraged  by  observing  tliis,  the  pilots  who  sailed  Coin  Egypt  to  India 
abandoned  then'  ancient, slow  and  dangerous  course  aloi^  (he  coa«t,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  ivesteni  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  departure  from  Ocells,  at  the 
nioutl:  of  tlie  ArabianGulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean.*  The  uni- 
form direction  of  (he  wind^  supplying  the  place  of  the  compass,  and  renderii^ 
the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  necessaiy,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musi- 
ris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  continent.  There  they  look  on  board 
their  catgo,  and,  returning  with  the  eas'tem  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year.  This  part  of  India,  now  known  By 
tile  name  of  (he  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  utmost  limit  of 
ancient  navigaf  ion  in  that  quarter  of  liie  globe.  What  imperfect  knowledge 
the  ancients  nad  of  the  immense  countries  which  stretch  beyond  this  towaras 
the  East,  tliey  received  from  a  few  adventurers  who  had  visited  them  by 
land.  Such  excursions  were  i;eitlier  frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble tha(,  while  the  Roman  intercourse  with  India  subsisted,  no  traveller 


;c  penetrated  further  than  to  the  banks  of  ttie  Ga:^es,t[6l  The  fleets  fiom 
E^ypt  which  traded  at  iWusiris  were  loaded  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and 
other  rich  commodiliesof  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  fuither  India;  but 
these  were  brought  to  that  port,  which  became  the  staple  of  the  commerce 
between  tlie  east  and  west,  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  one  tree.J  The  Eg;fptian  and  Roman  merehants,  satisfied  with 
acquirii^  those  commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessaty  to 
explore  unknown  seas,  and  venture  upon  a  daigerous  navigation,  in  quest  ot 
thecouiilrieswhichproducedthem.  But  thoughlhediscovenesof  the  Romans 
In  India  were  so  limited,  tl:eir  commerce  there  was  such  as  will  appear 
considerable,  even  to  the  present  a%e,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
estended  far  beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  precedii^  period. 
We  are  informed  by  one  author  of  credil,§  that  the  commerce  with  India 
drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  by  another,  (hat  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually 
Irom  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  coun(ry.l| 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailii^  lo  India,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable improvement  in  navigation  made  durii^  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowleitee  of  remote  countries 
was  acquired  more  frequently  by  land  than  by  sea  :[TJ  and  the  Romans,J'TOm 


their  peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may  he  said  to  have  neglected 
totally  the  latter,  (boi^  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  discoverv. 
Tlie  prc^i'ess,  however,  of  their  victorious  armies  through  a  considerable 


portion  ol  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contributed  greatly  to  extend  discoveiy 
by  land,  and  pa  dually  opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas. 
Previous  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had 
little  coinmunicatbn  with  those  countries  in  Europe  which  now  form  its 
most  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and 
Gaul  were  imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  tlie  Gauls,  and  by  a 
few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  Into  all  these  countries  tlie  arms  of  the  Komans  penetrated. 
They  entirely  subdued  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  they  conquered  the  greatest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  Britain;  they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
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banks  of  tfie  river  Elbe.  In  Afiica,  they  acquired  a  considerable  know 
'ei^ge  of  the  provinces,  which  stretched  along  Ihe  Mediterranesn  Sea^  (som 
Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gades.  In  Asia,  they  tiol  only  subjected 
to  their  power  most  of  the  proTJnces  which  composed  the  Persian  and 
[he  Macedonian  empires,  but  after  their  victories  over  Mithridates  and 
T%ianes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  survey  of  Ihe  countries 
contiguous  to  ihe  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  more 
extemive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial 
Datijns  then  seated  round  the  Euxine  sea. 

Fism  Ibis  succmct  survey  of  discoveiy  and  navigation,  whicli  1  have 
traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  historical  knowledge,  to  the  full  esta 
blishment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  pivmess  ol  both  appears  to 
have  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to  what  we 
m%ht  have  expected  iiom  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  human  mind, 
not  to  what  might  have  been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  empires 
which  successively  governed  the  world.  If  we  I'q'ect  accounts  that  are 
fabulous  and  obscure ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  information 
of  authentic  histoiy,  without  substituting  in  its  place  the  coryectures  of 
fancy  or  the  dreams  of  etymologists,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  extremely 
confined.  In  Europe,  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many were  little  known  to  them.  They  were  almost  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  vast  countries  which  are  now  subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire.  The  more  barren 
regions  that  stretch  within  the  aiciic  circle,  were  quite  tmesptorett.  In 
Africa,  (heir  researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  ivhich 
border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  Asia,  tiiey  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  furnish 
the  most  valuable  commodities  that  in  modem  times  have  been  the  great 
object  of  the  European  commerce  with  India ;  nor  do  they  seem  toliave 
ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  regions  occupied  bj  the  wanderiig 
jibes,  which  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians, 
and  which  are  now  possessed  by  Tartars  of  raripns  denominations,  and  by 
the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  univeisalty  prevailed  amoie:  fte  ancients, 
which  conveys  a  mure  strikirg  idea  of  the  small  prt^ress  tney  had  made 
in  the  kiiowled^  of  tiie  habitable  globe  than  can  be  derived  from  any 
detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed  the  earth  to  be  divided  into 
five  regions,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Zones.  Two  of 
these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they  termed  Frigid  zones,  and  believed 
that  the  extreme  cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable. Another,  seated  ucder  the  line,  and  estendii^  on  either  side 
towards  the  tropics,  the^  called  the  Torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so 
burned  up  with  unremittine  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inbabitanls. 
On  &e  two  other  zones,  miich  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  they 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the 
only  regicms  In  which  life  could  subast,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habita- 
tion. This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  uninfonned  vulgar,  or  a 
fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a  system  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  the  most  accurate  historians  and  gei^raphers  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was 
pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those  fertile  and 
populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zon^  which  are  now  known  not  only  to 

S'ield  their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  most 
uKuriant  profusion,  but  tocommunicate  their  supetfluov,s  stores  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  supposed  to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and 
desolation.    As  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  with  which  the  aicienls  were 
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other  temperate  2  ...  „ 

and  conjecture,  not  on  discovery.  They  even  believed  that,  by  the  intole- 
rable heat  of  the  torrid  zone  auch  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed 
Itetween  the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  as  would  prevent  for  ever 
any  intercourse  between  their  reappctive  inhabitants.  Thus,  this  extraya- 
gant  theory  not  only  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Iruestate  of  the  globe, but  it  tended  to  render  Iheir  ignorance  perpetual,  by 
representor^  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  communication  with  the  remole 
regions  of  the  earth,  as  utterly  impractic;iDle.[B] 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geographical  knowledge  which 
he  Greeks  and  RomaiK  had  acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  tlie 
present  improved  state  of  that  science,  their  pr<^iess  in  discoVeiy  will  seem 
considerable,  and  the  extejif  to  which  tliey  carried  nav^tion  and  commerce 
must  be  reckoned  great,  when  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times. 
As  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  retained  such  vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority 
over  me  conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it  was  an  object  oi 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  examine  and  describe  the 
cCRintries  which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences 
began  to  decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations,  and  receiving 
some  accession  from  me  experience  of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every 
traveller,  continued  to  improve.  It  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world,  Dy  the 
industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  ^e  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  published  a  descripfion  of  the  ter- 
reslria]  globe,  more  ample  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulaons  began  to  shake  the  Roman  state ;  the 
fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of  Constantine,  by  charging  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, divided  and  weakened  ifs  force  ;  tlie  barbarous  nations,  which  Pro- 
vidence prepared  as  instrumeiifs  to  overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
Roman  power,  began  to  assemble  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier : 
the  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  decline  and  old  age  of  the 
Roman  state,  it  was  imp<KSible  that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving. 
The  efforts  of  genius  wert,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  ot 

fovemmenf ,  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  considerable  addition  seems  to 
ave  been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revo- 
lution happen  in  traife,  excepting  that  Conslantinople,  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  the  encour^ement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became  a  com 
mereial  ci^  of  the  Grst  note. 

At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  round  Ihe  Roman 
empire  burst  into  a  stoim.  Barharous  nations  rushed  in  from  several  quar- 
ters with  irresistible  unpeluosity,  and  in  the  general  wreck,  occasioned  by 
the  inundatira  which  overwhelmed  Europe  the  arts,  sciences,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  perislied  in  a  great  measure,  and  disap- 
peared,* All  the  various  tribes  which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  uncivilized,  strainers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts, 
unacquainted  with  regular  government,  subordination,  or  laws.  The  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  some  of  them  were  so  rade  as  to  be  bai-dly  compati- 
Ue  with  a  aiate  of  social  union.  Europe,  when  occupied  by  such  inliabit 
ants,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had  to  begin 
anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science,  and  civilitv.  The  fiisl  effect  of 
the  selllement  of  those  barbarous  invaders  was  to  dissolve  the  union  by  which 
the  Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind  tt^lher.  They  parcelled  out 
Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  slates,  differing  irom  each  othei 
inlanguf^e  ahdcusloms.  No  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  members 
of  those  divided  and  hostile  con-m unities.    Accustomed  to  a  sinvple  mode 
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>f  life,  and  aveise  to  indiistiy,t!iey  had  few  wants  to  supply,  and  few  super- 
fluities to  dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and  enemy  became  once 
more  words  of  the  sanie  import.  Customs  ^very  where  prevailed,  and 
even  laws  "were  established,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
to^isit  any  fore^  country.*  Cities,  in  which  alone  an  exteiisive  commerce 
can  be  canied  on,  were  few,  inconsiderable,  and  destitute  of  (hose  immirai- 
lies  which  produce  security  or  excite  enterprise.  The  sciences,  on  which 
gec^aphy  and  navigation  are  founded,  wei* little  cultivated.  The  accounts 
of  ancient  improvements  and  discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  were  n^iected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  lost,  their  situation,  their  commodilies,  and  almost  their 
names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  intercourse  with  distant  nations 
from  ceasing  altceelSer.  Constantinople,  though  often  threatened  by  the 
fierce  invaders  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage.  In  that  city  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  arts  and  discoveries  was  presei-ved ;  a  taste  for  splendour  and  ele- 
gance subsisted ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in 
request ;  and  commerce  continued  to  fiourish  there  when  it  was  almosi 
extinct  in  every  other  part  of  Europe,  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did 
not  confine  their  trade  to  the  islands  of  Ihe  Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Asia ;  (hey  took  a  wider  range,  and,  following  the  course  which  ■ 
the  ancienls  had  marked  out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies 
from  Alexandria,  When  ^-gypt  was  lorn  from  ihe  Roman  empire  by  the 
Arabians,  the  iadustiy  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a  new  channel  by  which 
the  productions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  They  were 
carried  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable ;  thence  they 
were  transported  by  land  fo  (he  banks  of  (he  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded 
down  its  sli«am  to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  the^  entered  Ihe  Volga,  and, 
sailira;  up  it,  were  carried  oy  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducled  them 
into  the  EuKine  sea,  where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  then-  arrival.t 
This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  attention,  not 
only  as  a  proof  of  Ihe  violent  passion  which  the  imiabitants  of  Ccaistantinople 
had  conceived  for  the  lusuries  of  the  East,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ardour 
and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on  commerce:  but  because  it 
demonstrates  (hat,  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
an  extensive  knowledg;eof  remote  countries  was  still  preserved  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empn'e. 

At  the  same  time  a  gleam  of  light  and  knowlei^  broke  in  upon  the 
East.  The  Arabians  having  contracted  some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the 
people  whose  empire  fhey  had  contributed  to  overturn,  translated  the 
books  oi'several  of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  their  own  language.  One 
ofthe  first  was  that  valuable  work  of^Ptolemy  which  I  have  aheady  men- 
tioned, 'I'hestiidy  of  gecgraphy  became,  of  ctmsequence,  anearly  object  of 
attention  (o  (he  Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  geccraphy.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  figure  and  dimensions  ofthe  terresfriaT  globe,  they  applied  the 
principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observations,  they 
employed  experiments  and  operations,  which  Europe  in  more  enlightened 
limes  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  however, 
Ae  fame  ofthe  improvements  made  by  the  Arabi^is  did  not  reach  Europe. 
The  knowlei^e  of  their  discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  of  perfecting  tbem. 

By  degrees  the  calamities  and  desolaUon  brought  upon  the  western  pro 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors  were  forgotten, 
and  in  some  measure  repaired.    The  rude  tribes  which  settled  fliere 
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acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  regukr  government,  and  some  relisb  for 
the  functions  and  comforts  of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
lonjid  and  inactive  state.  The  first  symptoms  of  veviTal  vtere  discerned 
in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes  which  took  possession  of  this  countiy,  made 
progress  in  improvement  with  greater  rapidi^  than  the  people  settled  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Various  causes,  which  it  is  not  loe  object,  of  this 
work  to  enumerate  or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  independ- 
ence to  the  cities  of  Italy,*  The  acquisition  of  these  roused  industry,  ana 
gare  motion  and  vigour  to  all  the  attive  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Foreign  commerce  revived,  nav^ation  was  attended  to  and  improved, 
Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians  resorted.  There 
they  not  only  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  but  obtained  sucli  mercan 
tile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  with  great  advantage. 
They  were  supplied  both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
with  manv  ciinous  manufactures,  the  product  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity 
which  still  subsisted  among  the  Greel«.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  con 
veyiig  the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
course  which  I  have  described,  rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an 
exoibitant  price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  discovered  other  methods  oi 
procuring  taem  in  greater  abundance  and  at  an  easier  rate.  They  some 
limes  purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports  on  liie  coast  o{ 
Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route  not  unknown  to  the  ancienfs 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  sea  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  ascending 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the 
desert  of  Palmyra,  and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean, 
But,  from  the  lei^th  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  (he  caravans 
were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious  and  often  a  precarious  mode  of 


witli  India  mils  ancient  channel,  by  the  ArabianGulf,  the  Italian  merchants, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Christians 
and  the followersofMahometwere then  possessed, repairedioAle!iandria,and 
enduring,  from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Mahometans, 
established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period  the  commer 
cial  spirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
rose  from  inconsiderable  tovros  to  be  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  Their 
naval  power  increased ;  their  vessels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits,  visited  the 
maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ei^land ;  and.  , 
by  distributing  their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  lo  communicate  to  its 
various  nations  some  taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in  their  career  of  improve 
menf,  an  event  ha_ppened,  the  most  extraordinaiy,  perhaps,  in  the  hisloiy  ol 
mankind,  which,  instead  of  letardu^  the  commei'cial  progress  of  the  Italians, 
rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened 
and  inSamed  by  religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  dehverance 
of  the  Hol^  Land  from  the  dominion  of  Infidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia  upon  this  wild  enterprise. 
The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  whidi 
carried  them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  militsry 
stores.  Besides  the  immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this  account, 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establishments  of  great  ct^se- 
quence  in  the  settlements  which  the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine,  and  iii 
oflier  provinces  of  Asia.  From  those  sources  prodigious  wealth  flawed  into 
the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.    This  was  accompanied  with  a  prcpw 
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tional  increase  of  power ;  and,  hj  the  end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice  in 
particular  Became  a  great  maritime  state,  possessii^  an  extensive  commerce 
and  ample  territories.*  Italy  was  not  the  only  countiy  in  wfeicli  the  Cru- 
sades contributed  to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared  Europe  for 
future  discoveries.  By  their  expeditions  into  Asia,  the  other  European 
nations  became  well  acquainted  witii  remote  regions,  wh'ch  formerly  they 
knew  only  by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous  pilgrims. 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing-  the  manners,  (he  arte,  and  the  accommo- 
dations of  people  more  polished  than  themselves.  This  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  West  subsisted  almost  two  centuries.  The  advenlurere  who 
returned  froro  Asia  communicated  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  ibe  habits  of  life  Ihey  had  contracted  by  visiting  more 
refined  nations.  The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted :  new  desires  were  excited ;  and  such  a 
tasle  for  the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries  ^adually  spread  amoi^ 
them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbouis, 
but  began  to  perceive  &e  advantage  and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce 
themselves.t 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia,  encour^ed  several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  the 
countries  in  which  the  Crusaders  canied  on  their  opera(ions,and  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  more  remoteandopulent  r^ionsof  IheEast.  The  wild  fanati- 
cism, which  seems  at  that  period  to  have  mii^led  in  all  the  schemes  of 
individuals,  no  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  nations,  first  incited  men  (o 
enter  upon  those  long  and  dangerous  peregrinations.  They  were  ailerwards 
undeiiaken  from  pros^cts  of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  curiosity.  Beigamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
possessed  witli  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  solicitous 
to  visit  his  countrymen  in  the  East,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state 
of  power  and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  sect,  set  out 
from  Spain,  in  the  yearlI60,  and,  travelling  by  land  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
ceeded Ihroi^h  the  countries  to  the  north  rJ  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
as  far  as  Chmese  Tartary.  From  thence  he  loolt  his  route  towards  the 
south,  and  afier  traversing  various  provinces  of  tiie  further  India,  he  em- 
barked on  the  Indian  Ocean,  visited  several  of  its  blands,  and  returned  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much 
information  concerning  a  large  district  of  the  globe  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  western  world.]:  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church  co-operated  with  the  superstition  of  Benjamin  the  Jew  in  discoveriig 
the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  All  Chnstendom  havbg  be«i 
alarmed  vrith  the  accounts  of  the  rapid  pn^jess  of  the  Tartar  arms  under 
Zengis  Khan  [1246],  Innocent  IV.,  who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas 
concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submission  due  to  his 
injunctions,  sent  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of 
Franciscan  monks,  and  Father  Ascolino,  at  (he  head  of  another  of  Domini- 
cans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khaij,  the  grandson  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Christian  fai^  and  to  desist 
from  desolatirg  the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  descendant  of  the 
greatest  congueror  Asia  had  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strar^e  mandate 
irora  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike  unknown  to 
him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  merited,  though  he  dismissed 
the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impunity.  But,  as  they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  by  different  routes,  and  followed  for  some  time  iho 
Tartar  camps,  which  were  always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visit- 
ii^  a  great  part  of  Asia,    Carpmi,  who  proceeded  by  tne  way  of  Poland 
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and  Russia,  traTelled  throi^  its  aortheTn  provinces  as  far  as  the  extreniitfes 
of  Thibet.  Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in  Syna, 
advanced  IhTOUghiis  southern  provinces  Into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia,* 

Not  lonff  after  [1253],  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed  further  towards 
extendii^  the  knowledge  which  the  Europeans  had  h^un  io  acquire  of  those 
distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
slenderacquainlanceofChristendoinwithlhe  state  and  cbaraclerof  the  Aaatic 
nations,  havir^  informed  hira  that  a  powerful  Khan  of  the  Tartars  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to  the  lale  with  pioui 
credulity,  and  instantly  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this  iliustrious 
convert,  with  a  view  of  enlicii^  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy  tbe 
Saracens  in  one  quarter,  wbUe  he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks 
were  the  only  persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  know- 
lei^e  as  qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it 
Patner  Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by  Father  William  de 
Rubruquis,  a  Franciscan.  With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former, 
tliere  is  no  memorial  extant.  The  journal  of  the  lalier  has  been  published 
He  was  admitted  into  ihe  presence  of  Mangu,  the  third  Klian  in  succession 
from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  throi^h  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had  hiiheriio  explored  them.t 

To  those  travellers  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  lovisil  Asia,  succeeded 
others  who  ventured  into  remote  countries  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mete  curiosity.  The  first  and  most  eminent 
of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  (amily.  Having  ei^aged 
early  in  trade  [1265],  according  to  the  custom  of  liis  country,  his  aspiring' 
mind  wished  for  a  sphere  of  activity  more  extensive  than  was  afforded  (o  it 
by  the  established  traffic  carried'on  in  (hose  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
flie  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown 
countries,  in  expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  thera 
more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young  adventurer. 

As  his  ^ther  had  already  carried  some  European  commodities  to  the  court 
of  the  great  Klian  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage, 
he  resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay  Khan,  fhe  most 
powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  he  continued  his  mercantile  pere- 
grinations in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty-sis  years :  and  during  thai  time  ad- 
vanced towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  to  which  any 
European  traveller  liad  ever  proceeded.  Instead  of  follovfing  the  comse 
of  Carpini  and  Ruhniijuis,  along  the  vast  unpeopled  plains  of^Tartary,  he 
passed  through  fhe  chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingjdoni  of 
Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  successots  of  Zengia.  He 
made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian  ocean ;  he  traded  in  many  of 
Ihe  islands  from  which  Europe  had  long  received  spiceries  and  other  com- 
modities which  it  held  in  high  estimation,  thoieh  unacquainted  with  the 
particular  countries  towhich  it  was  indebted  for  those  precious  productions; 
^nd  he  obtained  information  concerning  several  countries  which  he  did  not 
visit  in  person,  particulady  the  island  Zipangti,  probably  Ihe  same  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Japan.f  On  his  return,  he  astonished  his  contempo- 
raries with  his  descriptions  ol^vast  r^ions  whose  names  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  Eurojje,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their  feriili^,  their 
populousness,  their  opulencej  the  variety  of  their  manufactures,  and  the 
extent  of  their  trade,  as  rose  far  above  fhe  conception  of  an  uninfonned  ^e 

About  half  a  cenfuiy  af\er  Marco  Polo  {13321,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an 
Et^lishman,  encouraged  by  his  example,  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
ihf.  East  which  he  fiad  described,  ana,  like  him,  published  an  account  of 
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them.*  The  narrations  of  those  early  travellers  abound  with  many  wild 
incoherent  tales,  concerning  giants,  encbantprs,  and  monsters.  But  they 
were  not  from  that  circumstance  less  acceptable  to  an  knorant  asfe*  which 
delighted  in  what  was  marvellous.  The  wwiders  which  they  told,  mostly 
on  hearsay,  filled  the  multitiide  wilh  admiration.  The  facts  which  they 
related  from  their  own  observation  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  dis 
cemJM;.  The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  popular  traditions 
and  fables  of  the  countries  through  which  they  had  passed,  were  gradually 
disregarded  as  Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  however 
incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in  their  own  time,  have  been 
confirmed  by  Ihe  obaervaticais  of  modem  travellers.  By  uieans  of  both, 
however,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  was  esciled  with  respect  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth ;  their  ideas  were  enlai^ed ;  and  they  were  not  only 
insensibly  disposed  to  attemjit  new  discoveries,  but  received  such  informa- 
tion as  directed  to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  were  ailerwarda 
carried  on. 

While  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe,  a  fortunate  discovery 
was  made,  which  contnbuted  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ii«enui1y  ol 
preceding  ages  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That  wonderful  pro- 
perty of  Ihe  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle 
or  slender  cod  of  iron  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earlb,  was 
observed.  The  use  which  miglil  be  made  of  this  in  diiecliig  navigation 
was  immediately  perceived.  That  valuable,  but  Dow  familiar  instrument, 
the  mariner's  coTiipaas,  was  constructed.  When  by  means  of  it  navigators 
found  that,  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  place,  they  could  discover  ^e  north  - 
and  south  with  so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  became  no  loiter  necessary 
to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  flie  stars  and  the  obseri-ation  of  Ihe  aea- 
coast.  They  gradually  abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lir^erir^  couise 
aloi^  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  Ihe  ocean,  and,  relying  on  this  new 
guide,  could  sfeer  in  the  darkest  night,  and  under  ^e  most  cloudy  sky, 
with  a  secuvity  and  precision  hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  to  man  Ihe  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  put  him 
in  full  possession  of  Ihe  earth  by  enabiiiK  him  to  visit  everj^  part  of  it. 
Flavio  Gioia,a  citizen  of  Amalfija  town  of  considerable  trade  in  the  king- 
&m  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  discovery,  about  the  year  one 
thousand  ihree  hundred  and  two.  It  hath  been  often  (he  fale  of  those  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  enriched  science  and  improved 
the  arts  by  tlieir  invenlir>ns,  to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the 
happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  still  more 
cruel ;  through  Ilie  inattention  or  ignorai-ce  of  contemporary  historians,  he 
has  been  defrauded  even  of  Ihe  fame  to  which  he  had  such  a  just  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  information  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his 
character,  Ihe  precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discovery,  or  Ihe 
accidents  and  inquiries  which  led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  event, 
though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  without  any  of  those  circumstances  which 
can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it  naturally  awakens.t  Bui  though  the  use 
of  tl»  compass  might  enable  the  Italians  to  perform  the  short  voy^es  fo 
which  (hey  were  accuslomed  with  greater  security  and  expedition,  its  in- 
fluence was  not  so  sudden  or  extensive  as  immediateb^  to  render  navigation 
adventurous,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discoveir,  Marty  causes  combined 
in  preventing  Ibis  beneficial  invention  from  proaucii^  its  full  effect  instanta- 
neously. Men  relinqui^  ancient  habits  slowly  and  wilh  reluctance.  They 
are  averse  lo  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon  them  wilh  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealousy  of  (he  Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  conceal  the 
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happ;f  discoTeiy  of  their  countrymen  Irom  other  nations,  I'he  art  of 
steering  by  liie  compass  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  inspire  a  full 
confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquired  gradually.  Sailors  unaccustomed 
to  quit  the  sight  of  land,  durst  nut  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves 
to  unktiown  seas.  Accordiigly,  near  half  a  century  elapsed  from  the  time 
o!  GJoia's  discovery,  before  navigafois  ventured  into  any  seas  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands.  Bv  what  accident 
they  were  ted  to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
fiom  the  coast  of  Africa,  contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all  the  different 
kingdoms  info  which  Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make 
piratical  excursions  thitiier,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabifants,  or  to  i-any 
them  off  as  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  Holy 
See  to  dispose  of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected  those  isles 
into  a  kit^dom  m  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forfr-four,  and 
conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la  Cerda  descended  from  the  royal  family  ot 
Castile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his 
nominal  fide,  having  never  visited  the  Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a 
Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.* 
Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  whicli  distinguished  the 
adventurers  of  his  country,  attempted  and  effected  the  conquest ;  and 
the  possession  of  tiie  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his  family,  as  a 
fief  aeld  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this-«xpeditionof  Befhen 
court,  his  countrymen  settled  in  Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary 
Islands  [l366].  But  their  voyages  Ihilher  seem  not  to  have  been  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  any  puWic  or  regular  plan  for  estendii^  navigation 
and  attempting  new  discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  suggested 
by  that  roving  piratical  spirit  which  descended  to  the  Normaia  from  their 
ancestors, or  tne  commercial  enterprises  of  private  merchants,  which  attracted 
so  little  notice  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contem- 
poraiy  authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  prioress  of  discovery,  it  Js 
sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event ;  and  leaving  it  among  those  of 
dubifws  existence,  or  of  small  importance,  we  may  conclude,  that  thoi^h 
much  additional  information  concealing  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had 
been  received  by  travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  navigation  at  the  be-  , 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which 
it  had  attained  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  lei^th  the  period  arrived^  when  Providence  decreed  that  men  were 
to  pass  the  limits  within  which  tfaey  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open 


ire  ample  field  wherein  to  display  their  talents,  their 
enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  considerable  efforts  towards  this  were 
not  made  by  any  of  ftie  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who 
had  applied  to  nav^ation  wim  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The 
glory  of  leadii^  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one 
of  the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms.  As  the 
attempts  of  the  PortiKjuese  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
g-lobe  with  which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only  improved  and 
extended  (he  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
enterprise  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to 
write  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  success  of  their  various  naval  operations.  It  was  in  this  school  that  the 
discovererof  America  was  trained;  and  unless  we  trar^  the  steps  bywhica 
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his  ibstmt.tois  and  guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  lo  comprehend 
the  cireumstances  which  suggested  the  idea,  or  facilitated  the  execution,  of 
his  e;ieat  desige. 

Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Porti^ese  fo  exert  iheir  activity  In 
this  new  direction,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplisb  undertakings  apparently 
superior  to  the  natural  force  of  their  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Portugal, 
having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  dominions,  had  acquired  power  as 
well  as  glory,  by  the  success  of  their  aims  against  the  imideis.  By  their 
victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the  nar 
row  limits  within  which  it  was  originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  as  well 
as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  They  had  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united  vkour,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  could  employ  if  without  dread  of  interruption  iiom  any  domesJJc 
enemy.  By  the  perpetual  host i'lities  carried  on  for  several  centuries  against 
the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  wiiich  distinguished  all 
the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heightened 
among  the  PortiM;uese.  A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  ibup- 
teeodi  century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the  militaiy 
ardour  of  the  nafion,  and  formed  or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and 
darii^  genius  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of  the 
kir^cfom,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  did  not  afford  free  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  Porti^uese  by 
land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match  for  that  ot  Castile. 
But  Porti^al  was  a  maritime  state,  in  which  there  were  many  commodious 
harbours  ;  tlie  people  had  begun  to  make  some  prepress  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  navigation,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  diem,  presenting  lie 
only  field  of  enterprise  in  which  they  could  distinguish  themseives. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
when  John  I.  surnamed  the  Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the 
crown  by  the  peace  concluded  wifh  Castile,  in  the  year  one  ftiousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage 
and  abilities,  had  opened  his  way  to  a  throne  which  of  right  did  not  belong 
to  him.  He  instantly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  presei-ve 
public  order,  or  domestic  tranquillity,  without  finding  some  employment  for 
the  resdess  spirit  of  bis  subjects.  Widi  this  view  he  assembled  a  numerous 
fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  all  the  sliips  which  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own 
kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners.  This  great  annament  was 
destined  to  atladt  the  Moorsseftled  on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy  [1^12.]  While 
it  was  equipping,  a  few  vesseb  were  appointed  fo  sail  aloi^  the  western 
shore  of  Africa  bounded  bythe  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  there.  Trom  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery  which  opened  the  harriers 
diat  had  so  long  shut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on  this  new  voyage,  the  art 
of  navigation  was  still  very  imperfect.  Though  Africa  lay  so  near  to  Por- 
tugal, and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  known  on  that  continent 
invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully,  (he  Portuguese  had  never  ventured  lo 
sail  beyond  Cape  JVon.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
bilberto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could  not  be  passed.  But  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  now  acquired  as  much  know!ei%e  as  emboldened  them  to 
dfaregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  en'ors  of  their  ancestors,  1'he 
long  reign  of  ^noiance,  the  constant  enemy  of  eveiy  curious  inquiry  and 
of  every  new  undertakii^,  was  approaching  to  its  period.  The  light  o* 
Bciesce  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ptomaiw 
began  to  be  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Arabians  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moore  settled  in  Spam 
and  Portugal,  and  by  tlie  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  both  these 
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Kingdoms.  Geomefiy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  the  sciences  on  wliicb 
the  art  of  navgation  is  founded,  became  objects  of  studious  attentioti. 
The  memoiy  oflhe  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was  revived,  and  the 
progress  of  their  naTJgaiion  and  comn-ierce  b^an  lo  be  traced.  Some  of 
the  causes  which  have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal, 
during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  [9]  and  the  Portuguese  at  that  period 
seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  otlier  nations  on  Ibis  side  of  the  Alps  in  lite- 
rary  pursuits. 

fis  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of  that  new  undertaking, 
to  which  the  peculiar  stale  of  the  counliy  invited  the  Portuguese ;  it  proved 
successful.  The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled  that  fonnidable 
(  "pe,  which  had  lermrnaled  Ihe  progress  of  former  navigators,  and  pro- 
ctftded  a  hundred  and  six^  mites  Iwyond  it,  to  Cape  Btgador.  As  fta 
rocky  clifts,  which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared 
more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which  they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese 
commanders  durst  not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more 
satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than  adiamed  of  havij^  ventured  no 
further. 

.  Incwisiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  Increased  the  passion  for  discovery 
which  began  to  arise  in  Portu^l,  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  of  Barbaiy  added  strength  to  that  spirit  in  the 
nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  undertakings.  Inoraer  to  i«nder  these  suc- 
cessful, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  a  person  who 
f)ossessed  abilities  capable  of  discemii^  what  was  attainable,  who  eijjoyed 
eisure  to  form  a  regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  was 
animated  with  ardour  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Happily  for  Portugal,  she  found  all  those  qualities  in  Henrjr  Duke 
of  Viseo,  the  iourih  son  of  Kirjg  John,  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  ol 
Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  ac- 
companied his  father  in  his  expedition  to  Barbaiy,  distii^uished  himself 
by  many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the  martial  spirit,  which  was  ihe  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accom 
plishments  of  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cultivated  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown  and  despised  by  persons  of 
his  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geography ; 
and  by  the  instruction  of  able  masters,  as. well  as  by  the  accoutils  of  tra- 
vellers, he  eaily  acquired  such  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  dis- 
covered the  gi'eat  probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sail- 
ir^  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  formed  to  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  patron^e  of  a  design  which  might  prove  as  beneficial  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  splendid  and  hoiwurable.  In  order  that  he  might  pursue  tins 
great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  from  court  immediately  aliler 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  Si.  Vin- 
cent, where  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts  coil- 
tinually  towards  Ills  favourite  prfflecf,  and  encouraged  him  lo  execute  ft. 
In  this  retreat  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  leanied  men  in  his 
country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  iiifoimation  tc 
Ihe  Moors  of  Barbaiy,  who  were  accustomed  lo  travel  by  laud  into  Ihe 
interior  provinces  ot*^  Africa  in  cjuest  of  ivom  gold  dust,  and  other  rich 
commodities.  He  consulted  the  Jews  seltlecl  in  Portupl,  By  promises, 
rewards,  and  marks  of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several  persunj, 
foreigneiB  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  ibr  their  skill  in  navi- 
gation. In  taking  those  pi'eparatoiy  steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince 
were  seconded  by  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his  afl'abiliiy,  his 
respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  iiis  couiilrj',  engaged  peisons 
of  all  ranks  lo  applaud  his  design,  and  lo  favour  the  execution  of  it.    His 
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e  allowed,  by  the  greater  part  of  his  couQtiymen,  to  proceed 
neither  tram  ambition  nor  the  desireof  wealth,  hut  to  flow  liom  the  warm  be- 
nevolence of  a  heart  eager  lo  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  which 
justly  entitled  him  to  assume  a  motto  for  his  deyice,  that  described  the 
<l«^\tybj  which  he  wished  lo  be  dislii^ished,  rfie  talent  of  doiag  good. 
His  first  ettott,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement  oi'  any  new  undertaking, 
was  eKtremeiy  inconsidetable.  He  fitted  out  a  single  ship  [1413],  and 
giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzales  Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  two 
gentlemen  of  his  liousehold,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  conduct  the  enter- 
pnas,  he  inshiicted  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador, 
and  thence  to  steer  bDwards  the  south.  They,  according  to  ihe  mode  of 
navigation  which  stili  prevaSed.held  then-  course  alw^  the  shore  ;  and  by 
lolk>wing  that  direction,  they  must  have  encounterecT  almost  insuperable 
oilficulties  HI  attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  altogether 
mjitiess,  A  sudden  squall  of  wind  arose,  drove  fliem  out  to  sBa,  and  when 
they  ejected  every  moment  to  perish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  island, 
which  Ironi  their  happy  escape  they  named  Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy 
01  navigation,  the  discoveiy  of  this  small  island  appeared  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  that  Ihey  insUnily  returned  to  Portugal  with  tlie  good  tidings,  and 
were  received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and  honour  due  to  fortunate 
adventurers.  This  faint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mmd  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
ol  alavounte  object,  with  such  sai^ine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  incite- 
ments to  proceed.  Next  year  [1419]  Hemy  sent  out  three  ships  ilnder  the 
same  commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  Perestrellow,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  which  thev  had  discovered.  When  they 
began  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards  the  south  a  fixed 
spot  m  the  horizon  like  a  small  black  cloud.  By  degrees,  Ihey  were  led 
to  coigectiire  that  it  might  be  land ;  and  steering  towards  it,  they  arrived 
at  a  considerable  island,  uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  which  on 
that  account  they  called  Madeira*  As  it  was  Heniy's  chief  object  to' 
render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  immediately  equipped  a  fleet 
to  cany  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to  these  islands  [1420].  By  his  provident 
care,  they  were  hmiished  not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
animals  common  in  Europe ;  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  wannth  of  the 
climate  and  fertiUty  of  tiie  soil  would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
other  productions,  he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  nch  wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  sugar- 
cane tajm  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced.  These  throve 
so  prosperously  m  this  new  countiy,  that  the  benefit  of  cullivatii^  them  was 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wjne  of  Madeira  quickly  became 
articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce  of  Porlugal.f 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first  sefllement  to  the  west 
OI  the  l-uropean  continent  began  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared 
less  chimemal,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their  voyages  to  Ma- 
aeua,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually  accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation, 
and,  HBtead  ol  creepii^  servilely  aloi^  the  coast,  ventured  into  the  open 
sea.  _  In  consequence  of  tafeiiK  this  course,  Gilianez,  who  commanded  one 
01  pnnce  Henry  s  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador  [1433],  the  boundary  of 
me  rorti^uese  navigralioa  upwards  of  twenty  yeais,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  unpassable.  This  successful  voyage,  which  lUe  mw>. 
ranee  ol  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  recorded 
in  liistoiy,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navigation,  as  it  discovered  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa,  stUl  wasTied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  to- 
wards the  south.     Part  of  this  was  soon  explored;    the   Portuguese  ad- 

..'.ULl'?''''?'  HolaHoo  of  Ihe  firat  Dlswveiy  of  Madriro,  IrnoslaKd  ftom  the  PoMucuek  of  P«n. 
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ranced  witliin  the  tropics,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeais  they  discisveved 
the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coast  extending  fiom  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape 
de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Porfi^ese  had  heen  guided  in  their  discoveiies,  or  en 
couraged  fo  attempt  them,  hy  the  light  and  informatioii  which  they  received 
from  the  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  gecgraphers.  But  when 
Ihey  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  notion  which  prevailed  amorg  the 
ancients,  that  the  heat  which  reigned  perpetually  there  was  so  escessive  as 
fo  render  it  uninhabitahle,  deterred  ibem,  for'  some  time,  from  proceeding. 
Their  own  observations,  when  they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown  and 
formidable  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal, 
the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
resemblii^  the  Moois  of  Barbaiy.  When  they  advanced  to  the  south  of 
tha.t  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  They 
beheld  men  widi  skins  black  as  ebony,  willi  short  curled  hau',  flat  noses,  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  are  now  known  !o  distinguish  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  surprismg  alteration  they  naturally  altributed  to  the 
influence  of  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  Ihey  began 
to  dread  that  its  effects  would  be  siill  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were  . 
exaggerated ;  and  many  other  objections  gainst  attemptii^  further  disco- 
veries were  proposed  by  seme  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from 
envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  pnidence  which  rejects  whatever  has  tlie  air 
of  noYelly  or  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prince  Henrj''s  schemes. 
They  represented,  that  it  was  altt^ther  chimerical  to  expect  any  advant^e 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
antiquity  had  pronounced  to  he  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  menj  that  their 
forefathers,  satisfied  with  cultivatir^  the  territoiy  which  Providence  had 
allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  strengtli  of  the  Kingdom  by  fruitless  pro- 
jects in  quest  of  new  settlements  ;  that  PorttKfal  was  already  exhausted  by 
the  expense  of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
which  nature  destined  to  remain  unknown ;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who 
m^ht  have  been  empliyed  in  undertakings  attended  wi&  more  certain  sue-  • 
cess,  and  productive  of^greater  benefit.  But  neither  their  apgeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their  reasonirgs  concemii^  the  interests  ot 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind  of 
prince  Henry,  The  discoveries  wbichhehadalready  made,  convinced  him 
that  the  ancients  had,  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowletke  of  the  torrid 
zone.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the  political  aremnents  ofhis  opponents, 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his  hiother  Pedro, 
who  governed  the  kiisjdom  as  guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V".  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  durir^  his  ininoiifyJl438] ;  and,  instead  oi 
slackening  his  efforts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  liis  discoveries  with  iresh 
ardour. 

But  in  order  to  silence  al!  the  murmurs  of  opposition,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations, 
With  this  view  he  applied  to  me  Pope,  and  represented,  in  pompous  tenns, 
the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  during 
twenty  years,  in  discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhahitante 
,  of  which  were  utter  strainers  to  true  religion,  wandering  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, or  led  astray  by,  the  delusions  of  Rlahomet.  He  besotght  the  holy 
father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartli  were 
subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  the  countries  pos- 
sessed by  infidels,  which  should  he  discovered  by  the  industry  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  subdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated  him  to  enjoin 
all  Christian  powers,  under  the  h^hest  penalties,  not  to  molest  Portugal 
while  eigaged  in. this  laudable  enterprise,  and  fo  prohibit  them  from  sending 
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in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Porti^uese  should  discover.  He  pro- 
mised thai,  in  all  their  expeditions,  it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  his 
countrymen  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Chnstian  religion,  to  establish 
the  aulhoritj[  of  the  Holy  See,  ana  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  universal 
pastor.  Aa  it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  favouiable  conjunc- 
ture for  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  gradually 
extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.,  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  application 
was  made,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  He 
instantly  perceived  that,  by  complying  wilh  prince  Henry's  request,  he 
might  exercise  a  preiogative  no  less  Battering  in  its  own  nature  than  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accordiigly  issued,  m 
which,  after  applaudii^  in  the  strongest  terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  exhoctiig  them  to  proceed  m  that  laudable  career  on  which  they 
had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  esclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  which 
thej  should  discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  ms  donation,  comprehending  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  no  peison  in 
the  fifteentii  century  doubted  that  the  Pope  in  the  plentitude  of  his  apos- 
tolic power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  ftom  this  transaction.  His  schemes  were 
authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bull  approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
discovery  was  connected  with  zeal  for  religion,  which  in  ttiat  age  was  a 
principle  of  such  activity  and  v^ur  as  to  influence  the  conduct  of  nations. 
All  Christiao  princes  were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those  countries 
which  the  Portuguese  had  discorered,  or  from  interruptii^  the  prt^ress  o( 
their  navigation  and  conquests.  [10] 

The  feme  of  flie  Portuguese  voyages  soon  spread  over  Eumpe.  Men 
long  accustomed  to  circumscribe  the  activity  and  knowlec^e  of  the  human 
mind  within  the  limits  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  confined,  were 
Mtonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  navigation  so  suddenly  enlaiged,  and  a 
prospect  opened  of  visiting  regions  of  the  globe  (he  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned  and 
formed  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vu^ar 
inquired  and  wondered ;  while  enterprisirg  adventurers  crowded  irom  eve^ 
part  of  Europe,  soliciting  prince  Heniy  to  employ  them  in  this  honourable 
service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  were  at  that 
time  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  science  of  naval  affeirs,  entered 
aboard  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  professwrn  in  that  new  school  of  navigation. '  In  emu- 
lation of  these  foreigners,  the  Portugese  exerted  Iheu-  own  talents.  The 
nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed  com- 
panies [l446],  with  a  view  to  search  for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape 
de  Vera  Islands,  which  lie  off  the  pronionf  ory  of  that  name,  were  discovered 
[1449],  and  soon  after  the  isles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of  these  are 
above  three  hundred  mUesfrom  the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred 
miles  from  any  contment,  it  is  evident  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  the 
open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  improved  greatly  in  the  art 
i^  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  er^agii^  in  new  undertakuies  was  thus  warm  and 
active,  it  received  an  unforhinate  check  by  the  d*ath  of  prince  Haiiy 
[1463],  whose  superior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  operations 
of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had  encouraged  and  protected 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
these,  the  Portuguese  during  his  life  did  not  advance  in  flieir  utmost  pn^^ress 
towards  the  south,  within  five  degrees  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and  after 
their  continued  exertions  for  half  a  centmy  [from  1412  lo  1463],  hardly 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  sge 
Acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navig-ation  in  its  slate  of  maturity  and  im- 
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provemenl,  thoae  essays  of  its  early  years  must  necessarily  appear  feeble 
and  unskiifiil.  But  inconsiderable  as  ihej  may  be  deemed,  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  turn  (he  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a  new  channel,  to 
excite  an  eaterprising  spirit,  and  to  ponit  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

Alpbonso,  who  possessed  tlie  throne  of  Porligal  at  the  time  of  prince 
Henry'3  death,  was  so  much  en^ged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
crOwn  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  (he  Moors  m 
Barbaiy,  that,  the  force  of  lus  kingdom  being  exerted  in  other  operations, 
he  could  not  prosecute  the  discovenes  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  comTnitted 
the  conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  tc  whom 
he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which 
prince  Henry  bad  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  of 
a  monopolv,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a  national 
olyect,  ana  became  the  concern  of'^a  private  man  more  attentive  to  his  own  . 

fiin  than  to  the  glory  of  bis  country.  Some  prepress,  however,  was  made 
he  Portuguese  ventured  at  lengtli  L147IJ,  to  cross  the  line,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  found  that  region  of  the  torrid  Kone,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  scorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habilable,  but  populous 
and  fertile. 

John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso  [1401],  possessed  talents 
capable  both  of  forming  and  esecuting  great  deskns.  As  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, while  prince,  had  arisen  from  duties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  this  natiwally  lurned  his  attention  towards  them,  ana 
satisfied  him  with  respect  to  Iheir  uliJity  and  importance.  In  proportion  as 
his  knowledge  of  these  countries  extended,  the  possession  of  them  appealed 
to  be  of  greater  consequence.  While  the  Poilt^uese  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Sen^aJ,  they  found  all  that 
extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  bairen,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  wretched 
people  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  subject  to  the  vast  empire 
of  Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the 
Mahometans  were  unknown.  The  country  was  divided  into  small  inde- 
pendent principalities,  the  population  was  considerable,  the  soil  fertile,*  and 
the  Portuguese  sooa discovered  that  it  produced  ivory,rich  gums,  gold,  and 
other  valuable  commodities.  Ey  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce  was 
enlarged,  and  became  more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  rendered 
active  by  the  certain  prospect  of  _gain,  pursued  diacoveiy  with  greater 
eagerness  than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 

This  spirit  derived  no  smaQ  reinforcement  of  vigour  from  the  countenance 
of  such  a  monarch  as  John.  Declaring  himself  me  patron  of  every  attempt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  grand-uncle 

Srince  Henry,  and  with  superior  power.  The  effects  of  this  were  imme- 
ialely  felt,  A  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out  [I4E4],  which  after  discovering 
the  kmgdoms  ol  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven, 
and  observed  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only  solicitous 
to  discover,  bus  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  countries.  He 
built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  sent  out  colonies  to  settle  there  ;  he 
established  a  commercial  intorcouise  with  the  more  powerful  kii^oms; 
he  endeavoured  to  lender  such  as  were  feeble  or  divided  tributary  io  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  princes  voluntarily  acknovvledged 
themselves  his  vassals.  Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms 
A  regular  and  well  digested  system  was  formed  with  respect  to  this  new 
object  of  poUcy,  and,liy  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Porti^uese  power  ana 
commerce  in  Africa  were  established  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
gradually  acoui-^d  some  knowle(%e  of  those  pails  of  that  countiy  vthidi 
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they  had  not  viated.  The  infoTmation  which  they  received  from  the  natives, 
added  to  what  they  had  observed  in  theii  own  voyages,  began  to  open 
prospects  moie  extensive,  and  to  suggest  Ihe  idea  oischemes  more  irjtpor 
tant  than  those  which  had  hitherto  aluived  and  occupied  Jhem.  They  had 
detected  (he  error  of  the  aocienls  concernir^  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth,  accordbg  io  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,*  at 
that  time  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science  of  geography, 
appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  towards  the  east.  This 
induced  them  toMvecredit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician  voyages 
round  Africa,  which  had  Iodk;  been  deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to 
conceive  hopes  that,  by  following  the  same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the 
East  Indies,  and  engross  that  commerce  which  has  been  the  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  every  nation  possessed  of  if.  The  comprehensive  genius  ol 
prince  Hetiiy,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  thewordsof  the  Pope's  bull,  had 
early  formed  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  But  thou^  his  countrymen,  at 
that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his  views  and 
schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and  pilots  now  concurred  in 
representing  Ihem  as  well  founded  and  practicable.  The  king  entered 
with  warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  b^an  to  concert  measures  for  this 
arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparaliona  for  this  expedition  were  finished,  accounts  were 
transmitted  from  Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned 
a  mighty  !!ing;dom  situaied  on  their  continent,  at  a  great  distance  towards 
!he  east,  Ihe  kii^  of  "which,  according  to  their  description,  professed  the 
Christian  reJk;ion.  The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that 
this  must  be  me  emperorof  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by 
K  mistake  of  Rubruquia,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travelleis  to  the  East, 
absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John  ;  and,  as  he  hoped  to 
receive  information  and  assistance  from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prosecuting  a 
scheme  that  tended  to  prop^ate  their  common  faith,  he  resolved  to  open, 
if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  his  court.  With' this  view,  he  made 
dioice  of  Pedio  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  who  were  perfect 
masters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them  into  the  East  to  search  for 
the  residence  of  this  un&iown  potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of 
frienddiip.  They  had  in  chaige  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence 
the  nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  respect  to  the  trade  oi 
India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to  that  confinent.t 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The  conduct  of  a  voyage  for 
thb  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and  important  which  ihe  Portuguese  had 
ever  projected,  was  committed  to  Bartholomew  0iaz  [i486],  an  officer 
■whose  sagacity,  experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal  to  the  under- 
taking. He  stretched  boldly  towards  the  soutli,  and  proceeding  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  to  which  bis  countrymen  had  bitlierio  advanced,  discovered 
near  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  eKBosed,  by  a  succession  of  violent  tempests  in  unknown  seas,  and  by 
the  fiequent  mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  famine  vrhich  he 
suffered  from  losing  his  storeship,  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his 
enterprise.  In  recompense  of  his  labours  and  perseverance,  he  at  'ait 
descried  (hat  lofty  pronimitory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  south.  But  to 
descrj^  it  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  violence  ol 
the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  ol 
the  sailoiB,  compelled  him  to  return  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in 
whicli  he  discovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  any  former  navigator 
Diaz  had  called  the  promontoiy  which  teiminafed  his  voyage  Caho  Tor 
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nejUoso,  or  the  Stormy  Cape ;  but  the  'king,  bis  master,  a?  he  now  entertained 
m  doubt  of  having  found  the  Jong-desired  jxiute  to  India,  gave  it  a  name 
more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen^  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

Those  sanguine  expectations  ol  success  were  confirmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  John  received  over  land,  ia  consequence  of  his  erobas^  to 
Abyssi.iia.  CoviUamand  Payva,  in  obedience  to  their  master's  instructions, 
had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  Fram  that  city  they  travelled  aloi^  with  a 
caravan  of  Egyptian  meiciiants,  and,  embarltingoa  iheRed  Sea,  arrived  at 
Aden,  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated  ■  Payva  sailed  directly  towards 
Abyssinia ;  Covillam  embailted  for  the  East  Indies,  and,  havi^  visited 
Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast)  returned  to  Sofala,  on 
the  east  side  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he 
had  tixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Uofortunately  the  former  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia  J  biitCovUlara  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese 
Jews,  whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  eveiy  circumstance 
that  could  facilitate  the  esecution  ol  iiis  schemes,  had  despatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communicate 
to  Ihem  new  instructions.  By  one  of  these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to 
Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarits  upon  the 
trade  of  India,  together  with  exac':  maps  of  the  coasts  on  which  ne  had 
touched  ;  and  from  what  he  himself  iiad  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  infor- 
mation of  skilful  seamen  in  diflerent  countries,  he  concluded,  tliat,  by  sailuig 
round  Africa,  a  pass^;e  might  be  found  to  the  East  Indies.t 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Cnvillam's  opinion  and  report  with  the  disco- 
veries wbicTi  Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Europe  to  India.  But  the  vast 
leigtli  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  storms  which  Diaz  bad  encountered 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to 
such  a  degree,  althoug;h  by  long  experience  Ibey  were  now  become  adven- 
turous andskililil  manners,  that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  this  dangerous  and  estraordinaiy  voyage.  The  courage,  bow- 
ever,  and  authority  of  the  monarch  gradually  dispelled  the  vam  fears  of 
his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himself 
cow  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  tliat  great  design  wliicb  bad  heen  the 
principal  object  of  his  reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  sc 
vehement,  that  it  occupied  bis  thoughts  by  day,  and  bereaved  him  of  sleep 
through  the  night.  While  be  was  taking  evejy  precaution  that  bis  wisdom 
and  eiperience  could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  decide  conceinii^  the  fate  of  bis  favourite  prqject,  the  fame 
of  the  vast  discoveries  which  the  Portuguese  had  aheady  made,  the  reports 
concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  bad  received  from  the 
East,  and  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held  them  ,in  suspense  and 
espectation.  By  some,  the  maritime  skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portuguese 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  exalted 
above  them.  Others  formed  conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions  which 
the  success  of  the  Porti^uese  schemes  might  occasion  in  the  couise  of  trade, 
and  the  poiiticai  state  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquieted 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  theu"  Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of 
which  was  the  chief  source  oftheir  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the 
Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of  the  East.  'But  during 
this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to  the  various  woricii^s  of  curiosity,  ol 
hope,  and  of  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less 
extraordinary  than  unexpected,  th^  discovery  of  a  !New  World  situated  on 
the  West ;  and  the  eyes  and  admhation  of^  mankind  turned  immediately 
towards  that  great  object. 
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Among  the  foreigners  whom  Ihe  fame  of  Ihe  discoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguese  had  allured  into  Iheir  service,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  lime  nor  place 
of  his  birth  is  imown  with  certainty  [n]  j  but  he  was  descended  of  an 
honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  vaiious  misfortunes. 
His  ancestors  havir^  betaken  themselves  for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life, 
Columbus  discovered  in  his  early  youth  the  peculiar  character  and  talents 
Vfhich  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of  thwarting 
this  0[%inal  propensity  of  bis  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  andconfirmea 
if  by  the  education  which  theygave  him.  After  acguiringsome  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  science  was  taught  at  that 
time,  he  was  instructed  in  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  the  art 
of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  sudi  ardour  and  predilection,  on 
account  or  their  connexion  with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  he 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  [1461],  and  bcran  his  career  on  ttiat 
element  which  conducted  him  to  so  much  gloiy.  His  early  voyages  were 
to  those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  whicn  his  countrfinen  tbe  Genoese 
irequenled.  This  being  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  bis  active  mind,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas  [1467],  and  visited  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
to  which  Ihe  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of 
its  fishery.  As  navigation,  in  eveiy  direction,  was  now  become  enteiprising, 
he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced 
several  degrees  witiiin  the  polar  circle.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  by  a 
voyage  wnich  tended  more  to  enlace  bis  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  than 
to  improve  his  forlune,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  famous  sea-captain 
of  his  own  name  and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  small  EquadKm 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruisiiE-  sometimes  against  the 
Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  countiy  in 
trade,  iiad  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus 
c«ifinued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  for 
his  esperience  as  a  sajlor.  Atlen^th,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals  returning  ricmy  laden  from 
the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  K^efher 
with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  In  this 
dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar ;  and  by  the  support 
of  it.  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the  shore,  though  above 
two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a  life  reserved  for  gi'eat  undertakir^s.* 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strepgth  for  tiie  journey,  he  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
where  many  of  his  countiymen  were  settled.  They  soon  conceited  such  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  ttiey  warmly  solicited 
hira  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  naval  skill  and  experience  could 
not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  Toevery  adventurer  animated  either 
with  curiosity  to  visit  new  countries,  or  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himselfi 
the  Portuguese  service  was  at  that  time  extremely  invitiiffi;.  Columbus 
listenedwithafavourableeaifo  the  advice  of  his  friend's,  and,  having  gained 
the  esteem  of  a  Porti^uese  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lisbon,  This  alliance,  instead  of  detaching  him  from  a  seafaring  life, 
contributed  to  ^nlaige  tbe  sphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a 
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desire  of  extending  it  still  furtlier.  His  wile  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Perestrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early 
tiayigations,  and  who,  under  hia  protection,  haa  discovei'ed  and  planted  the 
islands  of  Poito  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  joumaSs 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator ;  and  &ora  them  he  learned  the  course 
Tvhich  ihe  Portuguese  had  held  in  making  Ibeir  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
various  circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in. their  attempfa. 
The  study  of  tliese  soothed  and  inflamed  his  favourite  passion ;  and  while  he 
contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new  countries 
which  Perestrello  had  seen,  hia  hnpatience  to  visit  them  bee ' :-»:i-i- 


In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during 
several  yeais  fo  trade  with  that  island,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  ihe 
settleraenls  in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had 
discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.* 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  duriog'  such  a  variety  ol 
voyages  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  widi  which  at  that  time  any 
intercourse  was  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  dow  become  one  of  the  most 
akijful  navigators  in  Europe,  But,  not  satisfied  with  that  praise,  his  am.bieion 
aimed  at  somethir^  more.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators  had  awaliened  aspiritof  curiosi^  and  emulation,  which  set  eveiy 
man  of  science  upon  esamiiiing  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
discoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a  prospect  of  succeedii^ 
in  any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of  Columbus,  naturailj' 
inquisitive,  capable  of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this 
kind,  was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes  of  discoveiy,  and  the  mode  on  which 
they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
iraprovir^  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishmg  discoveries  which  hitherto 
they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  was  the  important 
object  in  view  at  liiaf  period.  From  the  time  that  die  Portugese  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  tbei^  aimed  in  all  then-  navigations, 
and  ui  comparison  with  it  all  their  discoveries  in  Africa  appearea  incon 
siderable.  The  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  knovni  lor  many  ages ; 
its  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  h^h  request  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  vast  weallh  of  the  Venetians,  arisir^  from  their  havir^ 
engrossed  (his  trade,  had  raised  (he  envy  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent 
soever  the  Portuguese  were  upon  discoverir^a  newroute  to  those  desirable 
r^ons,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the  south,  in  hopes  of 
ainvin^  at  India  by  turning  to  the  east  ailer  they  had  sailed  round  the  further 
extremity  of  A&ica,  This  course  was  still  unknown,  and  even  if  discovered, 
was  of  such  immense  lei^th,  that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have 
appeared  at  that  period  an  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very 
uncertain  issue.  More  than  half  acentuirhad  been  employed  in  advancing 
firom  Cape  Non  to  the  equator ;  a  much  iooger  space  of  time  might  elapse 
before  the  more  extensive  navigation  from  that  lolodia  could  be  accomplished. 
These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainly,  the  danger,  and  tediousness  ef  the 
course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursuii^,  naturally  led  Columbus  to 
consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direcl  passive  to  the  East  Indies  might 
not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  seriously  eveiy  circumstance 
suggested  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  navigation ;  after  comparing  attentively  the  observations  of  modem  pilots 
with  tlie  hints  and  conjectures  of  ancient  authoK,  he  at  last  concluded,  that 
by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlaniirocean,  new  countries, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must  infelliblY 
lie  discovered. 
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Principles  arid  arguments  of  various  kinds,  aiid  derived  irom  different 
sources  induced  hiai  to  adopt  this  opinion,  seemiudy  as  chimerical  as  it 
waa  new  and  extraordinary.  Tiie  spfierical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known, 
and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  From  this 
it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
they  were  known  at  that  time,  tbrmed  but  a  small  P9rlio"  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  It  was  suitable  to  our  ideas  conceruii^  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
"of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vast  space  still  uoexplored  was  not 
covered  entirely  by  a  waste  unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  extremely  probable  that 
the  continent  on  this  side  of  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity 
of  laod  in  the  other  iiemisphere.  These  conclusions  concerning;  the  existence 
of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were 
eonfirmed  by  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modem  navigators.  A 
Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  fuilher  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at  that 
time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved  floating  upon  the  sea ; 
and  PS  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it 
came  &om  some  unknown  land  situated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's  brother- 
in-l^w  had  found  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  isles,  a  piece  of  timber  fashioned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  brought  by  the  same  wind;  and  had  seen  likewise 
canes  of  an  enoiinous  size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those 
described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.*  After 
acouiseof  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  toots  were  often  driven  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Azores ;  and  at  one  time,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men 
with  singular  features,  resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of 
Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  ibrce  of  this  utJted  evidence,  arising  from  ibecoetical  principles 
and  practical  observations,  led  Columbus  to  espect  the  discoveiy  of  new 
counhies  in  the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  believe  tliat 
these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent  of  India.  Though  the  ancients 
had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  further  than  the  banksof  the  Ganges, 
yet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  describe  the  provinces  beyond  Uiat 
river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magpily  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent.  Clesias 
affirmed  that  India  was  as  lai^  as  all  Ibe  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalist  follows,!  contended  that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part 
of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  assertedj  that  it  would  take  four  months 
to  march  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.J  The 
journal  of  JIaico  Polo,  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  East  far  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  conmni  these 
exa^erated  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent  descriptions  ol 
the  Kingdoms  of  Cathay  and  Oipatigo,  and  of  many  other  countries  the 
names  of  which  were  unknown  m  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region 
of  vast  extent.  From  these  accounts,  wtiich,  however  defective,  were  the 
most  accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period  with 
respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  East,  Columbus  drew  a  just  conclusion. 
He  contended  that,  in  proportioo  as  the  continent  of  India  stretched  out 
towards  the  East,  it  must,  in  consequence  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
approach  near  to  the  islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the  west 
ot  Airica ;  that  the  distance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not 
veiy  considerable  ;  and  that  the  most  direct  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west.  [12]  This 
notion  concernii^  the  vicmi^  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent, 
was  countenanced  by  some  eminent  writers  amoi^  the  ancients,  the  sanction 
of  whose  auUiority  was  necessary,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable 
reception  to  any  tenet    Aristotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  ol 
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Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  Ihe  East  Indies, 
and  tiiat  tiieie  might  be  a  communication  by  sea  between  tliem,*  Seneca, 
m  terms  still  more  explicit,  affirms,  that  with  a  fair  wind  one  might  sail 
from  Spain  to  India  in  a  few  days.t  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described 
by  Plato,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an 


unknown  contment  was  situated,  is  represented  by  him  as  lyins;  at  ni 
distance  irom  Spain.  Af^er  weighing  all  these  particulars,  Cdurn 
whose  character  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  were  united  with 


the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  not  rest  with  such  absolute 
assurance  either  upon  his  own  aigumenls,  or  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such  of  his  contemporaries .  as  were  capable  of 
compreheodii^  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  support 
of  his  opinion.  Asearlyas  the  year  one  thousand  ibur  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  ofdiscoverii^  new 
countries,  by  sailing  westward,  to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and  who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as 
candour  which  he  discovers  in  his  reply,  apjfears  to  have  been  well  entitled 
to  the  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in  him.'  He  warmly  approved 
of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged 
Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Euiope.J 

To  a  mind  leas  capable  of  forming'  and  of  executing  great  designs  than 
that  of  Columbus,  all  those  reasonings  and  observations  and  authorities 
would  have  served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible  and  fruitless 
theory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter  for  ing;en!Ous  discourse  or  fanciful 
conjecture.  But  with  his  san^ne  and  enterprising  temper  speculation  led 
directly  to  action.  Fully  satisfied  himself  wilb  respect  to  the  truth  of  his 
system,  he  was  impatient  to  brine  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out 
upon  a  voyage  of  ■discovery.  The  first  slep  towards  this  was  to  secure  the 
pahonage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe  capable  of  under- 
taking such  an  enterprise.  As  long  absence  had  not  exti^^ished  the  affection 
which  he  bore  tabss  native  counlw,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  laboura  and  invention.  With  this  view,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the 
senate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his  service, 
offered  to  sail  under  the  banneis  of  the  republic  inquest  of  tiie  new  regions 
which  he  expected  to  discover.  But  Columbus  had  resided  for  so  many 
years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  <vith  his 
abilities  and  character;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  oi'^success.  They  inconsiderately  rejected 
his  propMal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  ptqector,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  spjendour.5 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  countiy,  Columbus  was  so  little 
discoursed  by  the  repulse  which  he  had  received,  that  instead  of  relin 
quishing  his  undertaking  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardour.    He  made  his 


next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  been 
long  established,  and  whom  ne  considered  on  that  account,  as  having  the 
second  claim  to  his  service,  Hera  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  more  favourable  reception :  he  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enierpiising 
genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  anairs,and  proud  of  patronising  eveiy 
attempt  to  discover  new  countries.  His  subjects  were  tlie  most  experienced 
navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the 
novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition.  In  Portugal,  the  professiona) 
skill  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were  thoroughly 
itnown .  and  as  the  former  rendered  it  proBable  that  his  scheme  was  not 
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allc^ethfir  visionary,  Ihe  lalter  exerapled  him  from  the  suspicion  of  any 
sinister  intention  in  proposii^  it.  Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  bim  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to 
Diego  Ortiz,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cos- 
mc^raphers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  mattere  of  this  kind, 
As  m  Genoa,  ignorance  liad  opposed  and  disappointed  Columbus ;  in  Lisbon, 
he  had  to  combat  with  prejuaice,  an  enemy  no  less  fonnidable.  The  persona 
according  to  whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  had 
been  the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had  advised  to 
search  for  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a  couise  directly  opposite  to  that 
wliich  Columbus  recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal  without  suhmittine  to  the  double 
mortification  of  condemnir^  flieir  own  theory,  and  acknowledging  his 
superior  sagacity.  After  teasing  him  with  captious  questions,  and  starling 
innumerable  objections,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  particular 
explanation  of  his  system  as  mkht  draw  from  him^a  fuil  discovery  of  its 
nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  nnaJ  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  In  Ihe 
mean  time  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advanti^es  which 
he  expected  from  Uie  success  of  his  sclieme,  advising  the  king  to  despatch 
a  vessel  secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery  by  following 
esactiy  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting 
on  this  occasion  the  sentiments  becoming  a  monarch,  meanly  adopted  this 
perfidious  counsel.  But  the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  aiose, 
no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared,  his  courags  failed,  and  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  execrating  Ihe  project  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous.* 

Upon  discovering  this  dishonourabfe  transaction,  Columbus  Telt  the 
indignation  natm'al  to  an  ir^enuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resent- 
ment determined  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  a  nafiwi  capable  of  such 
flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly  quilted  the  kii^om,  and  landed  in  Spain 
towards  Ihe  close  of  the  year  one  thousand  four,  hundred  and  eighty-iouT, 
As  he  was  now  al  liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  any  patron  whom  he 
could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  cany  it  into  execution,  he 
resolved  to  propose  it  in  peison  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  (hat  time 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  as  he  had 
already  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  application  to  kings  and  ministers, 
he  tooK  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
to  whom  be  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  mirfit 
negociate  at  the  same  time  with  Henry  VII.,  who  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  reason  Ihat  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fears 
widi  respect  to  the  reception  of  his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  court.  Spain 
was  at  tnat  juncture  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada,  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  suspicious  temper 
of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs.  Isabella, 
though  more  generous  and  enterprising,  was  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband  in  all  her  actions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to 
extend  navig'ation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing 
progress  of  discoveiy  among  Iheir  neighbours  the  Portuguese  without  one 
attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them.  The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded  an 
ample  field  to  the  national  activity  and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumstances 
so  unfavourable,  it  was  impossible  for  Columbus  (o  make  rapid  prf^ress  with 
a  nation  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in  fonning  all  its  resolutions.  His 
character,  however,  was  admirably'  adapted  to  that  of  (he  people  who?e 
confidence  and  protection  he  solicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  m 
lis  depoitment  j  circumspect  in  his  words  and  actions,  irreproachable  in  his 
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morals,  and  esemplary  in  hb  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  functions  o{ 
religion.  By  qualities  so  respectable,  he  not  onl;?  gained  many  private 
friends,  but  actiuired  such  general  esteem,  that,  notwilbslandii^  the  plainness 
of  his  appearance,  suitable  fo  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  lie  was  not 
considered  as  a  mere  advenlmer,  to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a 
visionary  project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose  propositions  serious 
attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by  their  operatitms  against 
the  Moors,  paid  so  much  repira  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  lue  consideration 
of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  consulted 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect 
to  a  subject  of  mis  kind.  But  true  science  had  hitherto  made  so  little 
progress  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  philosophefs,  selected  to  judge  in  a 
matter  of  suca  moment,  did  not  comprenend  tlie  first  principles  upon  which 
Columbus  founded  bis  conjectures  and  hopes.  Some  of  them,  from  mistaken 
notions  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  ve^age  to 
those  remote  parts  of  the  east  which  Columbus  expected  to  discover,  could 
not  be  performed  in  less  than  three  ;^ears.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he 
would  find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  ancient  phiIuso{)heis  j  or,  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the 
west  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  corives  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  nis  return,  and  that  be  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  two  opposite  hemispheres  which  nature 
had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular 
discussion,  many  rejected  the  scheme  in  ^'eneral,  upon  the  credit  ofa  maidm, 
under  which  ^e  %norant  and  unenterprisii^  sh^ter  themselves  in  every 
age,  "  That  it  is  presumptuous  in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united."  They 
maintained,  that  ii^there  were  really  any  such  countries  as  Columbus  pre- 
tended, they  could  not  have  remained  so  ions;  concealed,  nor  would  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  former  ages  have  left  the  glory  of  this  invention  lo 
an  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to  negotiate  with  men 
capable  of  advancing  such  strange  propositions.  He  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more  intractable, 
the  pride  of  false  knowledge.  After  innumerable  conferences,  and  wastii^ 
five  years  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  inform  and  lo  satisfy  ju%es  so  little 
capable  of  decidit«  with  propriety,  Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfa- 
vourable report  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint 
Columbus,  tliat  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  period 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of  this  declaration, 
Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final  rejection  of  his  proposals.  But,  happily 
for  mankind,  that  superiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  formii^  great 
and  uncommon  designs,  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm, 
which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays  nor  damped  by  disappointment. 
Columbus  was  of  this  sanguine  temper.  Thoieh  he  felt  deeply  the  cruel 
blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retu«d  immediately  from  a  court  where  he 
had  been  amused  so  long  witii  vain  expectations,  his  confidence  in  the  just 
ness  of  his  own  system  did  not  diminish,  and  his  impatience  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  it  by  an  actual  experiment  became  greater  than  ever.  Havmg 
courted  the  protection  of  sovereign  states  without  success,  he  applied  nest 
topeiBons  of  inieriorrank,andadaressed  successively  the  Dukes  of  Meduia 
Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi,  who,  though  subjects,  were  possessed  of  powei 
and  opulence  more  tlian  equal  to  the  enterprise  which  ne  projected.  His 
negotiations  widi  them  proved  as  fruitless  as  those  in  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  eng^ed ;  forthese  noblemen  wereeither  as  little  convinced  by  Colum- 
bus's aiguments  as  their  sui>eriois,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jealousy 
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and  ofFendirg  the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  coutitenancii^  a  scheme  whicli  he 
liad  rejected.* 

Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments, Columbus  had  to  sustain  (lie  additional  distress  of  haviM; 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother  whom  be  had  sent  to  the  court  of  Er^land. 
In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been  so  unfoitunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  pitates,  who  haviig  stripped  him  of  every  tbing 
detained  him  a  prisoner  forseveral  years.  At  lei^th  he,made  his.  escape, 
and  airived  in  London,  but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  be  was  obliged 
to  employ  himself,  dorirg  a  considerable  lime  in  drawing  and  selling  maps, 
in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would  pnrdiase  a  decent  dress  in 
xvhich  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then  laid  before  the  jting 
the  proposals  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  b^  his  brodier ;  and  not- 
withstanding Henry's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  rendered 
bim  averse  to  new  or  extensive  undertakings,  he  received  Columbus's 
overtures  with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  His  brother's  fate,  ana 
baring  now  no  prospect  of  encour^ement  in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the 
court  of  England,  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meetii^  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  there.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  absence,  when 


.he  guardian  of  the  monastery  of  Rabida,  near  Palos,  in  which 
tney  naa  oeen  educated,  earnestly  solicited  hiin  to  defer  his  iouraey  for  a 
short  time.    Perez  was  a  man  of  ccmsiderable  learning,  and  of  some  credit 


raany  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiosity  or 
by  jiiendship,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  bis  system,  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  con- 
siderable pioficient  in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  invcsl^ation  satisfied 
them  so  thorouffhiv,  with  respect  to  the  soliai^_  of  the  principles  oa  which 
-  Columbus  foundea  his  opii.tn,  and  the  probability  of  success  in  executir^ 
the  plan  which  he  proposed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country 
from  beii^  deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit  whicb  must  accrue  to  the 

Eatrons  of  such  a  grand  enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjurii^ 
er  io  consider  the  matter  anew  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 
Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom  she  respected,  Isabella 
desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that  time,  that  she 
might  confer  with  him  ufon  this  important  suWecl.  The  first  effect  of 
their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court,  accom- 
paiiied  with  the  present  of  a  small  sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Aa 
there  was  now  a  certain  prospect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  Would 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of  Granada,  which 
would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new.  undertakings ;  this,  as 
well  as  the  mark  of  rwal  favour,  with  which  Columbus  Had  been  lately 
hunoured,  encour^ed  his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  confidence  than 
tonilerly  in  support  of  his  scheme.  The  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de  Qjiinta- 
tiitla,  comptwiller  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and  Luis  de  Santai^el,  receiver 
of  the,  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Arj^taiiWlKise  meritorious  zeal  in  promoling 
(his  great  desim  entitles  their  names  to  an  honourable  place  m  history, 
introduced  Columbus  to  many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand  with  favourable  sen 
timenls.    He  still  regarded  Columbus's  project  as  extravagant  and  chim» 
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ncaJ ;  and  tit  order  to  render  the  efforts  ot^  his  [).irtisans  itieifechial,  he  had 
the  address  to  employ,  in  this  new  nea^tiation  ivifh  bim,someof  thepeisons 
who  had  formerly  pronounced  his  scneme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their 
astonishment,  Columbus  appeai'ed  before  them  with  the  same  confident 
hopes  of  success  as  formerfr,  and  insisted  upon  Ihe  same  biffh  recompense. 
He  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to 
attempt  the  disco7ei7,  and  demanded  to  be  appoinled  hereditary  admiral 
and  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discover,  and  to  have 
file  tenths  of  the  profits  arising  from  them  settled  irrevocably  upon  himsell 
and  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth 
part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  accomplishing  his  desi^,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  proportional  share  of  benefit  from  the  adventure 
If  the  enterprise  should  totally  miscany,  be  made  no  stipulation  for  ai^  re- 
ward or  'emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  viewii^  this  conduct  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  bis  own 
system,  or  being  strack  witii  that  magnanimity  which,  after  so  many  delays 
and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothlna;  inferior  to  its  original  claims,  the  per 
sons  With  whom  Columbus  treated  began  meaoly  to  calculate  tiie  espense 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The 
expense,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  represented  to  be  too  great  for  Spain  in 
the  present  exhausted  state  of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  the  honoms 
and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  should 
perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promised ;  and  if  all  his  sai^uine  hopes 
should  prove  illusive,  such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  he 
deemed  not  only  inconsiderate^  but  ridiculpus.  In  this  imposing  garb  of 
caution  and  prudence,  their  opmion  appeared  so  plausible,  and  was  so 
warmly  supported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  Columbus,  and  abruplly  broke  off  the  negotiation  with  him  which 
she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  disappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like 
an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of  success  as  en- 
couraged hiiu  to  hope  that  his  iabouis  were  at  an  end ;  but  now  darkness 
and  unce'i-tainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  support 
the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse.  He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish 
from  court,  with  an  intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his 
last  resource. 

About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
triumphal  pomp,  took  possession  of  a  city  [Jan.  2, 1492],  the  reduction  of 
which  extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and 
rendered  them  masters  of  all  the  provinces  extending  irom  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  sijirits  which  ac- 
comptuiies  success  elevates  the  mhid,  and  renders  it  enterorisJM;,  Qiiintanilla 
and  Santai^e!,  the  vigilant  and  discernicg  patrons  of  tolumbus,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  situation,  in  order  to  make  one  effort  more  in 
behall  of  their  friend.  They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella ;  and  after 
expressing  some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  the  munificent  pa- 
troness of  generous  undertakings,  should  hesitate  so  loi^  to  countenance  the 
most  splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  monarchj  they 
represented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  sound  understandii^  ana 
virtuous  character,  well  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  navigation,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  eeometiy,  tofonn  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  globe  and  the  situation  of  its  various  regions ,  Ihat,  by  oflerii^ 
to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  he  gave  the 
most  satisfying  evidence  both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success;  thaf  ihe 
sum  requisite  for  equipping  such  an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  in:c«. 
siderable,  and  tlie  advant^es  wiiich  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  wens 
immense ;  Ihat  he  demanded  no  recompense  for  his  invention  and  labuur 
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but  what  was  to  arise  from  tiie  countries  which  he  should  discover;  that 
as  Jt  waa  worthy  of  her  magnanimilj  to  make  this  noble  allempt  to  eifend 
the  sphere  of  human  kDowIedge,  and  to  open  an  intercourse  with  regions 
hitherto  unknown]  so  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  her  piety 
and  zealj  after  re-establishing  the  Christian  fiitb  in  those  provinces  of  Spain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
she  mieht  communicate  tbe  lirfit  and  blessings  of  divine  truth  ;  diat  if  now 
she  did  not  decide  instantly,  the  opportunity  would  he  irretrievably  lost , 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  toreign  countries,  where  some  printe, 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  wouid  close  with  his  proposals,  and  Spain 
would  for  ever  bewail  that  fatal  timidity  which  had  excluded  her  from  the 
gliMV  and  advant^es  that  die  had  once  in  her  power  to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  axguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such  authority,  and  at  a 
juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced  the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all 
Xaabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  recalled, 
declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms,  and,  r^retling 
the  low  estate  of  her  finances,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  m  making  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  Sanfangel,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  and,  in  order  to  save  her  from  havii^  recourse  to  such  a  morfifyii^ 
expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  advance  immediately^he  sum 
thai  was  requisite.* 

Columbus  liad  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the  messenger 
from  kabelia  overtook  him.  Upon  receivii^  an  account  of  the  unexpected 
resolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  some 
remainder  of  diffidence  still  mir^led  itself  wjfh  his  ja^.  But  the  cordial 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  Isabella,  l<^ether  with  the  near  prospect 
of  setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  wishes,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  aU  that  he  had  suf- 
fered in  Spain  during  eight  tedious  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  wim  fadlity  and  despatch,  and  a  treaty  or 
capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  ,  The  chief  articles  of  It  were  ;— 

1.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  conslituteit  Columbus 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents,  which  should  be 
discovered  by  his  industiy;  and  stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
should  enjoy  Ibis  office,  with  the  same  powers  and  prerc^atives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 

2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
which  he  should  discover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  administration  of  affairs,  it 
should  hereafter  be  necessaiy  to  establish  a  separate  governor  in  any  of 
those  countries,  they  authorized  Columbus  to  name  three  nersons  of  whom 
thejr  would  choose  one  for  that  office  ;  and  the  dignity  ofviceroy,  with  all 
its  mimunities,  was  likewise  lo  be  hereditaiy  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 

3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free 

Erofits  accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which 
e  should  discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawsuit 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries  which 
should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  the  sole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should  be  expended  in 
preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  cariyii^  on  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of 
flieprofil.t 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Isabciia 
in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  he 

•  Hcneia.  dot.  1.  lib.  L  c.  8.  t  i-He  of  Coliimlius,  c.  13.    Hcitcni,  d^c.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  S 
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refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  eiiterptise  as  king  of  Ara^n,  As  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that  kitgdom  an  eaclusive  right  to  all 
the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabelia,  by  her  attention  and  activity 
in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  ihe  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some 
reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  hehadlost  in  fruitless  solicitation. 
By  (be  twelfth  (rf  May,  all  that  depended  upon  her  was  adjusted;  and 
Columbus  waited  on  the  kir^  and  queen  in  order  to  receive  tiieir  final 
instructions.  Every  thii^  respecting  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the 
vtKyage  the;y  committed  implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  his  [jrudence.  But 
that  tney  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
they  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Porti^ese  setdements 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portugese  claimed  right  as  discoverers,  Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships 
of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  ol 
Palos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia.  As  tlie  guardian 
Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  already  been  so  much  indebted, 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  hy  his  own  connection  wilhtlie  inhabitants,  not 
only  raised  araoi^  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  advance,  but  engj^d  several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the 
voyage.  The  chief  of  these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Pinzon,of  considerable  wealth,andof  great  experience  in  nava! 'alfaii's, 
who  were  willitw  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 
■  But  after  all  the  efibrts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  arn^ment  was  not 
suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  v/hich  it  was  equipped,  or 
to  the  importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined.  It  consisted  of 
three  vessels.  The  iaigest,  a  ship  of  no  considerable  burden,  was  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  SmUa  Maria, 
out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  honoured  with  singular 
devotion.  Of  the  second,  called  the  Ptnta,  Marlon  Piiuton  was  captain,  and 
his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  A'tgTta,.was  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  These  two  were  light  vessels  hardly 
superior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats.  The  squadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  foe  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men, 
mostly  sailors,  ttgelher  with  a  few  adventureis  who  followed  the  foVlune  oi 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court,  whom  she  appotiUed  lo 
accompany  liim.  Thoi^h  the  expense  of  the  undertakii^  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  so 
loig  the  negotiation  with  Columbus,  the  sum  employed  in  fitting  out  this 
squadron  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-buildii^  in  the  fifleenih  century  was  extremely  rude, 
and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accommodated  to  the  short  and  easy  voyages 
along  the  coast  which  they  were  accustomed  (o  perlbrin,  it  is  a  proof  o( 
th^  courage,  as  well  as  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus,  that  he  ventured, 
with  a  Beat  so  unflt  for  a  distant  navigation,  lo  explore  unknown  seas,  whtre 
he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
no  experience  of  the  dangers  lowliich  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness 
lo  accomplish  the  great  design  which  had  so  long  engrossed  his  thowclits, 
made  him  overlook  or  disregard  every  circumstance  that  would  nave 
inlimidaled  a  mind  less  adven'urous.  He  pushed  forward  the  preparations 
ivith  such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  efleclually  by  the  persons  to  *vhom 
Isabella  committed  Ihe  superintendence  of  this  btisiness,  that  every  thing 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply 
impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set  out  upon  an  expe- 
ditiiH]  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great  ohjecl  was  (o  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  faiUi,  wititoul  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and 
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profection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  persona 
under  his  command,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of 
liabida.  After  confessing  their  sins,  and  obtaining  absolution,  they  received 
the  holy  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his 
prayers  fo  theirs  for  Ihe  success  of  an  enterprise  which  lie  had  so  zealously 
patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  y  ne 

thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-fwo,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  I  re 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  Ih  ] 

plications  to  HeaveD  for  the  pwwerous  issue  of  the  \ayage,  wh  h  ib  y 
wished  rather  than  expected,  Columbus  steered  directly  for  Ih  C  n  ly 
IslSinds,  wid  airived  tnere  [Ai^- 13]  without  any  occurrence  th  t  w  Id 
have  deserved  notice  on  any  omer  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyag  f  h 
expectation  and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of  I  t  n 
The  rudder  of  Ihe  rinla  broke  loose  the  day  after  she  left  the  barb  d 

that  accideni  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious  than  uuskili  I 
certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  expedition.    E  th 

short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  ciazy  and  ill 
appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to 
fie  both  Jong  and  dangerous.  .  Columbus  refilled  them,  however,  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  and  having  supplied  himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he 
took  iiis  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canaay 
Islands,  on  the  sisth  day  of  September. 

-  Here  the  VOTage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to  begin ;  for 
Columbus,  hoMing  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usual  track  of 
navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The  iirsl 
day,  as  it  was  vew  calm,  he  made  out  little  way  ;  but  on  Ihe  second  he 
lost  sight  of  the  Canaries ;  and  many  of  Ihe  sailors,  dejected  already,  and 
dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  undertakingjOegan 
-  to  heat  Uieu-  breasts,  and  to  shed  teais,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to 
behold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success,  and 
the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  in  those  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  con- 
ducting uiem.  This  early  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught 
Columbus  that  he  must  prepare  to  sfn^gle  not  only  with  the  unavoidable 
difGculties  which,  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
but  witb  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command ;  and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of 
governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  accomplishing 
uie  discoveries  which  be  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  fcr  Ihe  country  by  which  he  was 
employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a  pro- 
jector, virtues  of  another  spedes,  which  are  rarely  united  vrith  them.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  a 
patient  perseverance  in  eseculing  any  plan,  the  .perfect  government  of  his 
own  passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  those  of  other 
Men.  All  these  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  accom- 
panied with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  To  unskilful  Spanish 
sailors,  accustomed  only  to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  science  of  Columbus,  Ihe  fruit'  oT  thirty  years'  experience,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguese, 
appeared  immense.  As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  evety  thing 
by  his  sole  authority;  he  superintended  the  execution  of  every  order  ;  and 
allowii^  himself  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times 
upon  deck.  As  his  course  lay  through  seas  which  had  not  formerly  been 
Visited,  the  sounding  line,  or  instruments  for  observation,  were  conlmuaJly 
in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  he  attended 
to  the  motion  of  tides  and  cunenLs,  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  Ihe  appear 
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ance  of  fi  ihes,  of  seaweeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  Hoated  on  the  waves,  and 
entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he 


kept  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alamiing  sailors  habilu- 
ated  only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  lo  conceai  from  them 
the  real  progress  which  they  made.  With  this  view,  though  they  run 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  secona  day  after  they  left  Gometa,  he  gave  out  (hat 
they  had  advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  unifonnly  employed  the  same  artifice 
of  reckoning  short  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
at  a  greater  distance  trom  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  ast<Kiishii^  than  new 
They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compasses,  did  not  point 
exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west ;  and  as  they|  proceeded, 
this  variatiM  increased.  This  appearance,  which  is  now  famiUar,  though 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the 
sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  oi 
Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean, 
far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation  ;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered, 
and  the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus, 
with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  for  this  appearance, 
which,  Ihougn  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  ibem,  that 
it  dispelled  their  fears,  or  silenced  tlieir  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tropics  and  a 
few  d^rees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  steady  gale  with  such 
uniform  rapidity  that  it  was  seldom  necessaiy  to  shift  a  sail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so 
covered  with  'weeds,  that  if  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  so  thick  aa  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels.  This 
straiee  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The  sailors  ima 
ginedthat  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  navigable 
ocean ;  that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  further  progress, 
and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  some  lawe  track  of  land,  which  had 
ajnk,  &ey  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Cdumbus  endeavoured  to  per 
suade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  tliem, 
and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At  the  same  time, 
a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them  forward.  Several  birds  were  seen 
hovering  about  the  ship  [13],  and  directing;  their  flight  towards  (he  west. 
The  desponding  crew  resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain 
fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  fhey  were,  accordii^  to  the  admiral's  reckon- 
ing,  seven  hundred  and  seven^  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries  ;  but 
lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  naviga 
tion,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  leagues,  and  fortunately,  for  Columbus,  neitiier  his  own  pilot,  nor  fliose 
of  tlie  other  ships,  had  skill  siifficient  to  correct  this  error,  and  discover  the 
deceit.  They  had  now  been  above  three  weeks  at  sea;  they  had  pro 
ceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigatois  had  attempted  or  deemed  possi 
ble ;  a!i  tlieir  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and 
other  circumstances,  had  proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to 
tfrae  flattered  and  amused  them,  had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  theirprospect 
of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  These  reflections  occurred 
often  to  men  who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and 
discourse  concerning  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition 
They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extendi]^ 
by  degrees  to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  contagion 
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spread  at  lenglii  from  ship  to  ship.  From  secret  whispers  or  munnu rings, 
tney  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  complaints.  Tlie?  taxed  their 
sovereign  wiUi  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  such  regard  to  the  vain 
promises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an  ind^ent  toreigner,  as  to  hazard  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme 
They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  vjenturing  so  far 
in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  mame  for  refusing 
to  follow  any'loi^er  a  desperate  adrenturer  to  certain  destruction.  They 
contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returnir^  to  Spain,  while 
their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  hut  expressed 
their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  t^  sail 
in  an  opposite  direction:  All  agreed  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled  by 
force  to  adopt  a  measure  on  which  Ihejr  common  safety  depended.  Some 
of  the  more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  method 
of  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being 
peisuaded  that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  ai  unsuccessful 
projector  would  excite  little  concern,  andbeinijuired  into  wiih  no  curiosity. 

Co'umhus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had  observed, 
with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  m  producing 
disaffection  among  his  crew,  and  saw,  (hat  it  was  now  ready  to  liurst  out 
into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He 
afected  to  seem  ignorant  of  their  machmations.  Notwithstanding  the 
agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the  prtgress  he  had  made,  and 
confident  of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  aits  of  insinuation 
to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work  upon  their  ambition 
or  avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  lame  and  wealth  which  they 
were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority, 
snd  threatened  tnem  with  vengeance  liom  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their 
dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
gloiy  01  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not  only 
restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admhal  for  some  limp  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  maications  of  approaching  land  see-ned  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  'o  appear 
in  flocks,  making  towards  the  southwest.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Porti^uese  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  several  of  their  discoveries, 
by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that  quartet 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding  on  for  several  days  in 
this  new  direction,  without  any  better  success  than  fonneriy,  having  seen 
no  object,  during  thirty  days,  out  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his 
companions  subsided  faster  than  they  bad  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with 
additional  force ;  impatience,  ra^e,  and  despair,  appeared  in  every  counte- 
nance. All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost :  the  omceis,  who  had  hitherto 
concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now 
took  part  with  the  private  men :  they  assembled  lumultuously  on  the  deck, 
expostulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations, 
and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus 
perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  fonner 
arts,  which,  haviiE  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rekindle  am  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  arfiong 
men  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extinguished  everj'  generops  sentiment.  He 
saw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  empioyii^  either  gentle  or  severe 
measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent.  It  wag  necessary,  on 
all  these  accounts,  to  soothe  pa^ions  which  he  could  no  longer  command. 
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and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  cbecked.  He  piomised 
solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  Iheir  request,  provided  Ihey 
would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days  Jong^er,  aod 
if,  (Juring  tliat  time,  iand  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  direct  his  couiae  towards  Spain.* 

Enrjged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again  fowaids 
their  native  country,  this  proposition  did  i»t  appear  to  them  iBii'easonable. 
Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  coafitiing  himself  to  a  term  so  short. 
The  presages  of  discoveriiM;  land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promisii^i 
iliat  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  tbe  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  do 
great  distance.  Thefiocks  of  birds  inci'eased,  and  were  composed  not  only 
of  seafowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from 
the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floatm^,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  ciit,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  tiniber  artificially  carved.  The 
sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  wilL  red  berries, 
perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  settinfr  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  me  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during  the  night  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable.  From  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was 
BO  confident  of  beii^  near  iand,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of 
October,  after  public  prayera  for  success,  he  ordered  iLe  sails  to  be  furled, 
and  theships  to  lie  to.  Keeping  strict  watchjlest  they  should  he  driven  ashore 
m  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  ana  expectation,  no  man  shut 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where 
ihey  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had  been  so  lor^  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

Ahout  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle, 
observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Gutlierez, 
a  page  of  the  Queen's  wardrobe.  Guttjerez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to 
Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of 
Icmd !  [and !  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  a  head  of  the 
other  ships.  But,  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances, 
every  man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  aifiuish  of 
oncerlabty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as  momii^  dawned 
[Oct.  12],  all  doubts  and  feaia  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  to  Ihenorlh,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  weli  stored 
with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  tlie  aspect  of  a 
defehfful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Demn, 
as  a  nymn  of  th^k^iving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other 
ships,  with  teais  of  joy  and  transports  of  coi^ratulation.  Thig  ofiice  of 
Beatitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander. 
They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self- 
condemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ^orance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so  much 
unnecessaiy  disquiet,  and  had  so  olten  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his 
well-concerted  plan ;  and  pasang,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  so 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  oe  a  peison  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design 
BO  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ^ea. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  tlieir  boats  were  manned  and  armed.  They 
rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colouis  displayed,  with  warlike  music, 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  llie  coast,  they  saw  it  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
loa;eiher,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
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at  the  slrange  objects  which  presented  themselTesfo  their  view.  Columbus 
was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  whicJi  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  ricli  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  bis  hand. 
His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting 
their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of 
•the  countiy,  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  fomiahties 
which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kmd,  in 
Iheir  new  discoveries.* 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon  actions  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  consequences.  The 
dress  of  the  Spaniards,  thp  whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their 
anns,  appeared  strange  and  surprisiiffi;.  The  vast  machines  in  whidi  they 
had  traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wh^, 
and  uHeved  a  dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightmi^ 
and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  began  to  respect  then 
new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beirgs,  and  concluded  that  tney  were 
children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before  them. 
Eveiy  herb,  and  shrub,  and  free,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation. 
The  climate,  even  f o  the  Spamm^,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful, 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked. 
Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncuried,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was 
bound  in  tresses  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and  eveir  part 
of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusky- 
copper  colour,  their  features  sir^ular,  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and  active. 
Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 
flarii^  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon  became 
amiliar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawksbells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity  of 
value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columous  returned  to 
his  ship,  accompanied  oy  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which  they 
called  canoes,  and  Ihoi^h  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  sii^le  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  surprisitE  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  was  con- 
ducted amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  they  m%ht  derive  from  the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view. 
The  latter,  simple  and  undisceming,  had  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and 
desolation  which  were  approaching  their  couatiy. 

Columbus,  who  now  assumed  me  tide  and  authority  of  admiral  and 
viceroy,  called  the  island  which  he  had  discovered  San  Salvador.  It  k 
Detter  known  by  the  name  of  Gwinakaw,  which  the  natives  ^ve  to  it,  and 
is  one  of  that  large  claster  of  islands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  isles 
It  is  situated  ahove  three  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera;  irom 
which  the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the  south 
of  it ;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated  fiom  the  westerly  couise,wluch  be 
had  chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  nest  day  in  visating  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and 
irom  the  univeisal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  wai 
not  the  rich  country  for  which  he  sought.     But,  conformably  to  his  theorr 
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gec^raphers  described  as  situated  in  the  great  oceaD  adjacent  to  India.* 
Having  observed  that  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore  small 
plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagieriy  inquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  Tbey  pointed  towards  the  south,  and 
made  him  comprehend  by  signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries  situated  in 
that  quarter.  Thither  m  immediately  determiued  to  direct  his  course,  in 
full  confidence  of  findii^  there  those  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils  and 
dangers.  He  took  along  with  him  seven  of  the  Datives  of  San  Salvador, 
that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanish  language,  they  might  serve  as  guides  and 
interpreters ;  and  those  innocent  people  considered  li  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
when  they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largest,  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Femandina,  and 
Isabella.  But,  as  their  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants  nearly  resembled 
those  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  slay  in  any  of  them.  He  inquired  every 
where  for  mid,  and  the  signs  that  were  uailonnly  made  by  way  of  answer, 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  waa  brought  from  the  south.  He 
followed  that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  country  which  appeared  veiy 
extensive,  not  perfectly  level,  lilce  those  which  he  had  already  visited,  but 
so  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  te 
was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prnve  an  island,  or  pari  of  the  continent 
The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  be  had  on  board,  called  it  Oaba; 
CoJumbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he 
approached  the  shore.  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  the  ships  in  that  place, 
he  sent  some  Spaniards,  tcgetherwith  one  of  (he  people  ot^  San  Salvador, 
to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  countiy.  They,  iiaving  advanced  above 
siity  tml  fi  m  the  h  re,  reportec^  upon  their  return,  that  the  soil  was 
richer  a  d  n  re  ult  ted  th^i  any  they  had  hitherto  discovered  ;  that, 
besides  m  ny  t  d  cott^es,  they  had  found  one  vill^e,  containirg- 
above  a  th  d  in]   b  tants ;  that  the  people,  though  naked,  seemed  to 

be  mor  nt  11  g  t  tl  those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with 
thesam  re  p  tf  I  tt  nt  on,ki6siiK;  their  feet,  and  honouring  them  assacred 
beings  all  d  t  h  n  that  they  lad  given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  Ihe 
taste  of  wh  h  sembl  d  roasted  chestnuts,  and  likewise  a  singular  species 
of  com  called  maize,  which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into  meal, 
was  abundantly  palatable ;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals 
in  the  countty,  but  a  species  of  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature 
resembling  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size  ;  that  they  had  observed 
some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the  people,  but  of  no  great  value.t 

These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  oftise  natives  to  accompany 
them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  erold  of  which  they  made  their 
ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan.  By  mis  word  they  meant  the  middle 
or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of  their  lai^uage, 
as  well  as  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  running 
contmually  uponhisovm  theoiy  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  East  Indies, 
he  was  led,  by  the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  (hat  they  spoiie  of 
the  great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  oCCathay,  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  very  remote,  Tiiis  induced  him  (o  employ  some 
time  in  viewing  the  countiy.  He  visited  almost  every  harbour,  irom  Porto 
del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island :  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which  eveiy 
wheie  presented  themselves,  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the 

Vol  "'^a'''"''  "^'         '  '^'^  °^  Columbus,  c.  M-.S.  H.,«m, 
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soil,  loth  which,  from  their  novehy,  made  a  more  lively  impression  upon 
hb  imagiDation  [14],  he  did  not  find  gold  in  such  quantity  as  was  sufficient 
to  satisS  eitlier  (he  avarice  of  his  followers,  or  the  expectations  of  the  court 
to  whicn  he  was  lo  return.  The  people  of  the  country,  as  much  astonished 
at  his  Cf^mess  in  quest  of  gold  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island  which  they  called 
■JJayti  was  situated,  in  which  that  melal  was  more  abundant  than  amoi^ 
Jiem.  Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course  thither  ;  but 
Marton  Alonso  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  first  who  should  take  possession 
of  the  treasures  which  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  his 
companions,  regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  signals  to  slacken  sail  until  Ihey 
should  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contraiy  winds,  did  not  reach  Hayti  fill  the  sixth 
of  December.  He  called  the  port  where  he  first  touched  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was 
employed  ;  and  ilis  tbeonlycountrj'joflhoEehehad  yet  discovered,  which 
has  reiained  the  name  that  tie  gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the 
Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great 
consternation  towards  the  woods,  he  soon  quilted  St.  Nicholas,  and,  sailing 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he 
called  Conception,  Here  he  was  more  fortunate^  hia  people  overtook  a 
woman  who  was  flyii^  from  Ihem,  and  after  treating  her  witli  great  gentle- 
ness, dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such  toys  as  they  knew  were  most 
valued  in  those  regions.  The  description  which  she  gave  to  her  couniiymeD 
of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers ;  their  admiration 
of  the  trinkets,  which  she  showed  with  exultation ;  and  their  eagerness  to 
participate  of  the  same  favours  ;  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many 
of  them  to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  strange  objects  which  they  beheld, 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified  their 
curiosity  and  their  wishes.  They  nearly  resembled  the  people  of 
Guanaliani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant  and  simple ; 
and  seemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  tbe  arts  which  appear  most 
necessary  in  polished  societies  ;  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid, 
toadegreewmchrenderediteasy  to  acquire  the  ascendantover  them, espe- 
cially as  their  excessive  admiration  led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the 
peopleof  the  other  islands,  in  believii^  Uie  S^niarife  to  be  more  than  mortals, 
and  descended  immediately  from  heaven.  They  possessed  gold  in  greater 
abundance  than  their  neighhoura,  which  Ihey  readily  exchai^ed  for  bells, 
beads,  or  pins ;  and  in  this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were  highly  pleased, 
each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  transaction.  Here  Columbus 
was  visited  by  a  prince  OT  cozique  of  the  country.  He  appeared  with  ^1 
the  pomp  known  amoi^  a  simple  people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin 
upon  the  shouldersof  lour  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
served  him  with  great  respect.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  stately, 
very  reserved  towards  hisown  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards 
extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a 
girdle  of  curious  workmansnb,  receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  value, 


hut  highly  acceptable  to  him.* 
Columnus,  still  intent  on  c 


Columnus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  lo  interrtgate  all  the  Datives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse, 
concerning  their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous 
country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  further 
towards  the  east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to  him  the  same 
with  Cipango,the  name  by  which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  o  ^le 
east,  distinguished  the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  dou'jted  with  respect 
lofhe  vicinity  of  the  countries  whicn  he  had  discovered  lolhe  remote  parts 

»  Lift  of  ColHmbus,  c.  33.    llciiera,  dec.  1.  111).  I.  c  IS,  &c 
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ol  Asia ;  and)  in  full  expectalion  of  reaching  Eoon  Uiose  regions  which  had 
been  the  objecl  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  east.  He 
put  into  a  cofflmodiou3  haiboiir,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found 
tiiat  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  ■  caziqiie,  named 
Guacamhan,  who,  as  he  afierwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  sovereigns 
among  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He  immediately  sent  measen 
gers  to  Columbus,  who  in  his  name  delivered  to  him  the  present  of  a  mask 
curiously  fashioned  with  tlie  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and 
invited  bim  lo  the  place  of  his  residence,  near  the  haibour  now  called  Cape 
Francois,  some  leaeues  towards  the  east.  Columbus  despatched  some  of 
his  officera  lo  visit  Uiis  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  wiili  greater 
(Kgnity,  seemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  such  favour- 
able accounts  both  of  the  counlrv  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Columbus 
impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 
He  aaUed  for  this  purpose  fiom  St.  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  with  a  fair  wind^  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  and  as,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  far  two  days,  he 
retired  at  midnight  in  order  lo  take  some  repose,  having. commifled  the 
helm  to  the  pilot,  with  strict  injuncltons  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The 
pilot,  dreadii^  no  danger,  carelesBly  left  the  helm  to  an  unexperienced 
cabin  boy,  and  the  ship,  carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a 
rock.  The  violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  lo  the 
deck.  There  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an 
anchor  astern ;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna, 
which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.  He  then  commanded  the  maste  to 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too 
late;  the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water  that  its 
loss  was  inevitable.  The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely  assistance 
of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  Iheir  lives.  As  soon  as 
the  islanders  heard  of  tlJs  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  tbeir 

Srince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Instead  of  takii^  advantage  of  the 
istress  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their 
detriment,  Ihey  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere  condolence. 
Not  satisfied  with  tkis  unavailir^  expression  of  their  sympathy,  they  put  te 
sea  a  number  of  caiioes.and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spam'ards,  assisted 
in  saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck ;  and,  by  (he  united 
labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  eveiy  thitffi  of  value  was  carried  ashore. 
As  fast  as  the  goods  werelanded,  Guacaimari  in  peison  took  charge  of 
them.  By  his  orders  they  were  ail  deposited  in  one  place,  and  armed 
sentinels  were  posted,  who  kept  the  multitude  at  a  distance,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  not  only  from  embezzling,  but  from  inspecting  loo  curiously 
what  belonged  to  their  guests,  fts]  Nest  morning  this  prince  visited 
Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.* 

The  condilionof  Columbus  was  such  that  he  Stood  m  need  of  consolation. 
He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intellkence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted 
but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Europe,  in  order  to  have 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  first  lidii^  of  the  extraordinary  discovei  les  which 
had  been  made,  and  to  preoccupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  as  to 
rob  him  of  the  gloiy  and  reward  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  There 
remained  but  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  squadron, 
to  traveiBe  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  cany  so  many  men  back  lo  Europe. 
Each  of  those  circumstances  was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus 
with  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing 
the  unfavourable  impressions  which  his  misrepresentations  might  make  in 

•  Haneta,  fee.  I.  lib,  L  c.  18, 
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Spain,  made  it  necessary  to  return  Ihither  without  delay.  The  difficult 
of  takings  such  a  number  of  peiMns  on  board  the  Nigna  confirmed  him  m 
—  opinion  which  Ihe  iertility  of  the  coiiiitiy,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the 
"'  had  already  induced  him  to  form.  He  resolvtd  to  leave  a  part  of 
'  in  the  island,  (hat  by  residing  (here,  they  might  learn  the  language 
of  the  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature  of  the  countiy, 
search  for  mines,  prepare  for  the  commodious  seltiemenl  of  the  colony  with 
which  he  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  secure  and  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  those  advantages  which  he  expected  from  his  discoveries,  when  he 
mentioned  this  lo  his  oien,  aU  approved  of  the  design ;  and  from  impatience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  loi^  voyage,  from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or 
fiom  the  hopes  of  amassing  wealth  ina  country  which  afforded  such  promising 
specimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  fhe  number 
of  those  who  should  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  Ihe  execution  of  Ibis  scheme,  but  lo 
obtain  Ihe  consent  of  Guacanahari;  and  iiis  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon 

Eiesented  to  ihe  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing  il.  Columbus 
avir^,  in  the  best  manner  he  couid,  by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  know  the  cause  wlucb  had  moved  the  islanders  to  ily 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships,  the  cazique  Informed 
him  that  the  countiy  was  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people, 
whom  he  called  Gtmfieaiu,  who  inhabited  several  islands  to  the  south-east. 
These  he  described  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
fall  into  their  hands ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  appearance  were 
supposed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durst  not 
face  in  battle,  Ihey  had  recourse  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their 
safety,byflyingintothethickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari, 
while  speaKing  of  Ihose  dreadful  invaders,  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  aa  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  to 
resist  them,  as  led  Colunibus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  proposition  of  any  scheme  which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  an  addi- 
tional security  against  their  attacks.  He  instantly  offered  him  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies:  he  engaged  lo  talie  him  and  h.'s 
people  under  the  protection  of  the  powerf  1  m  h  wh  1  rv  d 
offered  to  leave  in  the  island  such  a  numb  f  h  n  h  Id  b  sufE 
cient,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitant    f   m  f  t  re  b  t  I 

avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerfy  w  th  ih    p    posal       d  ih    ght 
himself  already  safe  under  the  patroiiag      f  b      g      piu      f         h         n 
and  superior  in  power  lo  mortal  men.    Th    gro  nd  w     m  rk  d     1 1 
small  loit,  which  Columbus  called  ATimiirfb  h    hdl    d  1  Ih 

on  Christmas  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  1  be  ramparts  were 
fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  worit  was  finished  _;  that  simple 
race  of  men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erectii^  this  iirsl 
monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus,  by  his 
caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion  which  the 
natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endeavoured  lo  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do  good,  he  wished  likewise 
to  give  them  some  sttikii^  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such 
as  were  the  objects  of  iheir  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a 
vast  assembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an  ostenta- 
tious but  innocent  display  of  the  sharpness  of  Ihe  Spanish  swords,  of  the  foifce 
of  their  spears,  and  the  operation  ol  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  people, 
strangers  lb  the  useof  iron,;ind  unacquainted  with  any  hostile  weapons  out 
arrows  of  reed  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden  swords,  and  javelinj 
hardened  in  the  fii*,  wondered  and  trembled.    Before  this  surprise  or  fear 
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uad  time  to  abate,  he  oidered  the  ^at  guns  to  be  fired.    The  sudden 

„,-,i„„T.,„  ,.( — I,  ,1 ^-■•l\  such  terror  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 

leir  hands ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  astonishing 
g  tlie  trees,  towai'ds  whicli  the  cannon  had  been 


covenng  fheir  faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  astonishing 
effect  of  the  bullets  among  tlie  trees,  towai'ds  whicli  the  cannon  had  been 
pointed,  they  concluded  ,f hat  it  was  impossible  lo  resist  men,  who  had  the 


esploaion  struck  them  witli  such  terror  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 

■'    ■   '  ■ nthey 

illets  among  tlie  trees,  towai'ds 
,  hey  ci  ,  ^ 

command  oi  such  destructive  instruments,  and  who  came  armed  with 
thunder  and  lightnir^  against  their  enemies. 

Aflei  giving  such  impressions  bath  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  tlie  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people  to 
remain  in  the  island.  He  intrusted  the  command  of^these  lo  Diego  de 
Arado,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
he  hiraself  had  received  fwm  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  furnished  him 
with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant 
colony.  He  strictly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among  themselves, 
to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  theh  commander,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  enaction,  to  culuvale  the  (Kendship  oi 
Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  fheinselves  in  his  power  by  straggling  in  small 
parties,  or  marching  too  fai  from  the  fort.  He  promised  to  visit  them  soon 
with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  might  enahle  them  to  lake  full 
possession  of  the  countiy,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries.  In  the 
mean  time  he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
to  place  Iheir  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light.* 

Having;  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  colony,  he 
lefl  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  and  steerii^  towards  the  east,  discovered  and  gave  names  to 
most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  sixth  he 
descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  witii  her,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by  pretending 
that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  couree  by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented 
from  returning^  by  contrary  winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  still  suspected 
his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  uiged  m  his  own  defence 
to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authorih,  and  felt  such  salislaction 
in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him  from  many  disquieting 
apprehensions,  that,  lame  as  Pinion's  apology  was,  he  admittedof  it  without 
difficulty,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  During  his  absence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired 
some  gold  by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of 
any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  bis  men, 
Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The 
former  having  suffered  much  during  a  voyage  of  such  an  unusual  lei^th, 
were  eitremely  leaky.  The  latter  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to 
revisit  their  native  country,  from  which  they  had  been  so  loi^  absent,  and 
where  they  had  things  so  wonderful  and  unheard-of  to  relate.  Accordhigly, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he  duected  his  course  towards  the  north-east,  and 
soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  different  islands  which  he  discovered :  and  besides  the  gold, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he  had  collected  specimens  of  all 
the  productitHis  which  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the 
several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and  other  natural 
curiositiesj  which  might  attract  the  attentitm  of  the  learned,  or  excite  die 
wonder  of  the  people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  ot 
February,  and  he  had  advancednear  five  hundred  leagues  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blowwith  increasing 

*  Otledo  sp  Ramuaia,  iH,  p.  S2.    E.    Heirerii,  dec.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  W.    lAte  at  Coltualius,  c.  34. 
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ragfe,  which  terminated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thing  that  the  naval 
skill  and  experience  of  Columbus  could  devise  was  employed  in  onier  to 
*ave  the  ships.  But  it  was  impossible  to  witlistand  (he  violence  of  the 
storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction  seemed  inevitable 
The  Bailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation 
of  saintSj  to  vows,  and  charms,  to  eveiy  thing  that  religrjon  dictates,  or 
superslilion  suggests  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man.  No  prospect  cd 
deliverance  appearing,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
whidi  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  such  awfu!  situations, 
when  certain  death;  in  one  of  his  most  terrible  forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus 
had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He  dreaded  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  amazii^  discoveries  which  he  had  made  was  now 
to  perish  ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  happy  success  of  bis  schemes,  and  his  own  Dame 
would  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  deluded  adventurer,  instead  ol 
beii^  transmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the 
most  noble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  undertaken.  These  reflectiwig 
extinguished  aii  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger.  Less  affected  with  the 
loss  of  life  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted 
and  achieved,  he  retired  (o  liis  cabin  and  wrote  upon  a  parchment  a  short 
account  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he  had 
taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Havii^  wrapped  up  this  in  an 
oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask 
careliiiiy  stopped  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some 
fortunate  accident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
worid.*[l6] 

At  length  Providence  interposed  to  save  a  life  reserved  for  other  services. 
The  wind  abated,  the  sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land  ;  and  though  uncertain  what 
it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St,  Mary,  one  of 
the  Azores  or  western  isies,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  There, 
after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in  which  Columbus  di^layed  no 
less  spirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  disquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  tost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurri- 
cane, did  not  appear  ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  slie  had  foundered  at 
sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ;  afterwards,  his  former  suspicions 
recurred,  and  he  became  a_pprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  home  away  for 
Spain,  tliat  he  might  reach  itbefore  him,  and  hv  giving  the  first  account  of 
his  discoveries,  might, obtain  some  share  of  his  feme. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  sowi  as  the  weather  would 
permit  [Feb.  24].  At.no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  disaster, 
another  storm  arose,  Uttle  bferior  !o  the  former  in  violence ;  and  afiei 
driving  before  it  during  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take 
dielter  in  the  river  Tagus  [March  4].  Upon  application  to  the  Kiig  of 
Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  it  was  natural  for  tlie  Portuguese  to  feel,  when  they  beheld 
another  nation  entering;  upon  that  province  of  discoveij  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  jjeculiariy  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay  not  only  rivalling 
but  eclipsing  their  fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  mariis  ^ 
distinction  ciue  to  a  man  who  had  performed  thinp  so  extraordinary  and 
unexpected.  Tlie  Kir^  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  treated  him  with 
the  h^hest  respect,  and  listened  to  the  account  wnich  he  gave  of  his  voyagf 

*  Life  of  Ci^unibaa,  o.  31.    HeneiD,  dec.  1.  HD.  \i.  c.  1,  a 
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wilti  admiration  mii^led  with  legret,  Wliile  Columbus,  on  his  part, 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describi;^  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and 
ol  being  now  able  to  prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  lo  those  veiy 
persona,  who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  fatal  to  their 
-ountiy,  had  lately  rejected  them  as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  designir^ 
adventurer.* 

Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Marcb  he  arrived  in  the  i>oit  oi 
Palos,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  liine  when  he  set  out  thence 
upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  discovered  approaching  the 
port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  welcome 
their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidir^s  of  their  voyage. 
When  the  prosperous  is.sue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strai:«;e 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  productions,  brought  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  discovered,  tne  efiiidon  of  joy  was  general  and 
unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired;  Columbus  was 
received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all  the  people  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  Ibey  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  conducted  and  crowned  with 
success  a  voyageof  greater  lei^h  and  of  more  iuipoi-taDce  tban  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  the 
satisidclion  of  seeii^  the  Finta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven 
far  to  the  noi  lb,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columhus  was  lo  inform  the  King;  and  Queen,  who  were 
then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  success.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no 
less  astonished  than  del^hfed  with  this  unexpected  event,  desired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  most  respectful  and  flattering,  to  repair  imjnediately  to  court, 
that  from  his  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  extraordinaiy 
services  and  discoveries.  During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people 
crowdedfrom  the  adjacent  country,  following  himeveiy  wherewith  admi 
ration  and  applause.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  conducted,  by  ordei 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which 
added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  tlieir  reign.  The  people  whom  he 
brought  along  with  him  from  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
marched  first,  and  by  their  sit^ular  complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their 
features,  and  uncouth  finery,  appeared  like  men  of  another  species.  Nest 
to  them  were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold,  fashioned  by  tlie  rude  art  ol 
the  natives,  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  (he  mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same 
metal  gathered  m  the  rivers.  After  these  appeared  the  various  commodities 
of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with  their  curious  productions. 
Columbirs  himself  closed  the  procession,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whose 
superior  sagacity  and  tbrtitude  bad  conducted  their  countrymen,  by  a  route 
concealed  imm  past  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand 
arid  Isabella  received  liim  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated  upon  a 
throne,_  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  thev  stood  up, 
and  raising  him  as  Be  kneeled  to  Itiss  their  bands,  commanded  him  to  take 
his  seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
ofhis  voyage.  He  dehvered  it  with  a  gravity  and  composure  no  leas 
suitable  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  nation  than  to  the  dimity  of  the 
audience  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest  simplicity  which 
characterizes  men  of  superior  minds,  who,  satisfied  with  having  performed 
great  actrons,  court  iwt  vain  applause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  theu 
exploits.  When  he  had  finished  nis  narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling 
down,  offered  up  solemn  thanlis  to  Almighty  God  for  the  discovery  of  those 
new  regions,  from  which  they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  unoi 
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the  kingdoms  subject  to  tbeir  goTenimeiit.  [17]  Every  mark  of  honoui 
that  giatitude  or  admiration  could  suggest  was  conferred  upon  Columbus. 
Letters  patent  were  issued,  confirming  to  liim  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges 
contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  af  Santa  Fe  ;  his  family  was  enno- 
bled ;  the  king  and  queen,  and  after  their  exampSe  the  courlieis,  treated  him 
on  every  occasion  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  paid  to  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  But  what  pleased  him  most,  as  it  gratified  bis  active  mind, 
bent  continually  upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay, 
an  armament  of  such  force  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in  search  of 
those  more  opulent  regions  which  he  slill  confidently  expected  to  find.* 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  fame  of  Columbus's 
successful  vc^age  spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention.  The 
multitude,  struck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that  a  new  world  had 
been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  so  much  above  their  conception. 
Men  of  science,  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature,  and  of  discemii^ 
the  effects  of  this  great  discovery,  received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration 
and  joy.  They  spoke  of  his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  coi^rafulated  one 
another  upon  their  felicity  in  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  ex- 
Iraordioaiy  event,  (he  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  so  much 
extended,  and  such  anew  field  of  inquiry  and  observation  opened,  as  would 
Jfead  mankind  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  productions 
of  the  habitable  globe.t  [18]  Various  opinions  and  conjectures  were 
formed  concerning  the  new  found  countries,  andiwhat  division  of  the  earth 
they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  compre- 
hended under  Ihe  general  name  of  India,  This  sentiment  was  confirmed 
by  the  observations  which  he  made  conceniirg'  the  productions  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and  be 
had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of  it  in  the  islands  which  he  visited, 
as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton,  another 
production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there.  The  pimento  of  the 
islands  he  im^ined  to  be  a  species  of  the  East  Indian  pepper.  He  mistook 
aroot,  somewhat  resembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug,  which  was 
then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.J  The  birds  brought 
home  by  him  were  adorned  wili  the  same  rich  plum^e  which  distin- 
guishes tliose  of  India,  The  alligator  of  the  one  country  appeared  to  be 
the  same  witli  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighii^g  all  these  circum- 
stances, not  only  the  S{)aniards.  but  the  other  nations  of  Em-ope,  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus.  The  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  were  ccmsidered  as  a  part  of  India,  Jn  consequence  of  this 
notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
a  ratification  of  their  former  agreement,  which  was  granted  to  Columbus 
upon  his  relum.5  Even  after  the  error  which  gave  nae  to  this  opinion  was 
detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the 
name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  West  Indies  is  ^iven  by  all  the 
people  of  Europe  to  the  countiy,  and  that  of  Indiam  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  was  so  inviting,  the  specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility  which 
he  produced  were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of  ^  his  companions, 
delivered  frequently  with  the  exa^eration  natural  to  travelleis,  so  favourable, 
as  to  excite  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  Though 
little  accustomed  to  navalexpeditions,  they  were  impatient  to  set  out  uptm 
their  voyage.  Volunteers  of  every  rank  solicited  to  he  employed.  Mured 
by  the  invitii^  prospects  which  opened  to  then-  ambition  and  avarice, 

*  Life  df  Columbus,  c  41, 43,    HfirfiB,  itn.  1.  lib.  il,  c,  3,        12  P.  Matt.  eplBi,  133,  JM,  13S. 
1  HHWia,  d«,  I,  lib,  i.  c.  20.    Goineta  Hist,  o,  17.       j  Life  of  ColumbuB,  c.  41 
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neitner  the  length  nor  dai^er  of  tlie  navigation  intimidated  tliem.  Cautious 
as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to  every  thing  new  or  advecturous,  he  seems 
to  have  catched  tbe  same  spirit  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  infiueiice, 
preparations  for  a  second  expedition  were  carried  on  with  rapidity  unusual 
in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the 
present  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  which  were 
of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
were  many  of  noble  families,  who  had  served  in  honourable  stations.  The 
greater  p^  of  thescj  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  countiy,  were  fur- 
nished with  every  thmg  reijuisite  for  conquest  or  settlement,  with  all  kbds 
of  European  domestic  animals,  with  such  seeds  and  planis  as  were  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with  utensils  and  instruments 
of  every  sort,  and  with  such  artificers  as  might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant 
colony,* 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  ileet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to  the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered 
countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  4e 


^.._   laof  the  earth.     Alexander 

-,  -  ^ J e  which  disgraceshumanity,  filled  the 

Papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  bom  Ferdinand's  subject  and  veiy 
solicitous  to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  favour  ol  his  own  family,  he  was  extremely 
willing  to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarchs.  By  an  act  of  liberality  whicn 
cost  him  nothing,' and  that  served  to  establish  the  juiiadJclionand  pretensions 
of  the  Papal  See,  he  granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had  discovered,  or  should  discover ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  irom  Jesus  Christ,  be  con- 
ferred on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of  which  he 
himself  was  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
Iheit  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  existence.  As  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  this  grant  irom  inlerferii^  with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown 
of  rorti^aljhe  appointed  that  a  line,  siipposed  to  be  drawn  Irom  pole  to 

Kle,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a 
lit  between  them  j  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to 
the  east  of  this  imaginaiy  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  (o  the  west  oi 
it  u])on  the  Spaniards.!  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
consideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  issuing  it.  In  order  to  manifest  some 
concern  for  this  laudable  object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction  of  Father 
BoyI,  a.  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apostolical  vicar,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  alor^ 
with  him,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian  knowledge,  were 
baptized  with  much  scJemnity,  the  king  himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the 
chief  persons  of  his  court,  standing  as  their  godfathers.  Those  first  Ihiits 
of  the  New  World  have  not  ]l>een  followed  by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men 
wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acquired  a  title,  which  was  then 
deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend  their  discoveries  and  to  establish  their 
dominion  over  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded 
the  departure  of  the  deet.  Columbus  was  eittremely  impatient  to  revisit 
the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career  of  glory  upon  wbicl 
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he  had  entered.  He  set  sail  from  (he  hay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenh'-fifth  of 
Seplemher,  and  touching  again  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered  further 
towards  the  south  than  in  his  former  voyage.  Bj^  holding  Ihis  course,  he 
enjoyed  mote  steadily  the  henefit  cf  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within 
the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a  laige  cluster  of  islands,  situated 
coDsiderahlT  to  the  east  of  those  which  he  had  already  discovered.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Gomera  [Nov.  2],  be  made  land.* 
It  was  one  of  the  Carribbee  or  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Deseada,  on  account  of  the  iajpatience  of  his  crew  to  discover  some  part 
of  the  New  World.  After  this  he  visited  succeSMvely  Dominica,  Mari- 
galante,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other 
islands,  scatlered  m  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  r»rlh-west.  All 
these  he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacan- 
ahari  had  painted  in  such  frkhtfttl  colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not 
to  have  been  exa^erated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land  without 
meeting  with  sum  a  reception  as  discovered  the  martial  and  daring  spirit 
of  the  natives  ;  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  honid 
feasts  which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war- 
But  as  Columbus  was  ea^er  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony  whicli  he 
had  planted,  and  to  supply  it  with  the  necessaries  of  which  lie  supposed  it 
to  be  !u  want,  he  maac  no  stay  in  am  of  tbose  islands,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Hispaniola  [Nov,  22].t  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the 
Station  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  ot 
Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expected  eveiy 
moment  to  see  them  runnii^  with  transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Full  of  solicitude  about  their  safely,  and  foreboding  in  his 
mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But  the  fort 
which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the 
broken  arms  and  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  dount  concernii^ 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrison.^  While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brotlier  of  the 
■  «azique  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  received  a  particular 
detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his  departure  from  the  island.  The 
familiar  intercouise  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to 
dimmish  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  their  first  appeamnceliad 
inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their  own  indiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  the 
Spaniards  speeduy  effaced  those  iavourable  impressitms,  and  soon  convinced 
the  natives,  that  they  had  all  the  wants,  and  weaknesses,  and  passions  ot 
men.  As  soon  as  tiie  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  and  authority 
of  Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  r^ard  for 
the  officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.  Beardless  of  the 
prudent  instructions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  inde- 
pendent, and  gratified  his  desires  without  control.  Ihe  gold,  the  women, 
the  provisipns  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  those  licentious  oppressors 
They  roamed  in  small  parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and 
insolence  fo  every  comer  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  those 
unprovoked  injuries  at  lei^h  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their 
courage.  The  cazique  of  Cihao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly 
mfested  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  surprised  and  cut  (ff 
several  of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  their 
conduct  had  been  aitMjether  inoffensive.  He  then  assembled  his  subjects, 
and  surrounding  the  fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
m  defending  it ;  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Guacanahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  haJa 
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not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in  their  beha!(,  and,  in  endea- 
vourii:^  to  protect  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  wliich  he  was  still 
confined.* 

Though  this  account  waa  far  from  removing  the  suspicions  which  the 
Spaniards  entertained  with  respect  to  the  fidehty  of  Guacanahari,  CoJumbuS 
perceived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture  for  inquirii^  into  his 
conduct  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of 
his  officers,  who  luged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that  Prince,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  hy  attacking  his  subjects  He  represented 
to  them  the  necessity  of  securing  the  iriendship  of  some  potentate  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  which  they  intended,  and  the 
danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  attempt  against 
them,  by  such  an  ill-timed  and  unavailii^  exercise  of  rigour.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  punishiiK;  past  wrongs,  he  took  precautions  for  preventing 
any  future  injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more 
healthy  and  comcnodious  than  that. of  Navidad,  He  traced  out  the  plan  of 
a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  person  to 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  safety  depended,  the  houses 
and  ramparts  were  soon  so  far  advanced,  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afford 
them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city,  the  first  that  the  Europeans 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Sabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
the  Qjjeen  of  Castile-t 

In  carrying'  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  sustain  all 
the  hardsTiips,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant  colonies 
aiB  exposed  when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to 
contend  with  what  was  more  insuperable,  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and 
mutinous  disposition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervatirg  influence  of  a  hot 
climate,  the  natural  inactivi^  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many 
of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  fat^ue  of  bodily  labour, 
and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  the  sanguine  hopes  excited  by 
the  splendid  ana  exaggerated  description  of  their  countrymen  who  returned 
from  the  first  voy^e,  or  by  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either  the  Cipar^o  of  Maico  Polo, 
or  the  OpbiijJ  from  which  Solomon  imported  those  precious  commodities 
which  suddenly  diffused  such  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom. 
But  when,  instead  of  that  golden  harvest  which  they  had  expected  to  reap 
without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uitcerCaui,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the 
slow  and  persevering  efforts  of  industry,  the  disappoinfmetit  of  those 
chimerical  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on  despair, 
and  led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  (be 
specimens  of  goltl  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 
They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  inconsiderable. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discovered  it ; 
and,  seizing  the  lii^leaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  pi'isoners 
into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched  twelve  of  the  ships  which  had  serve(? 
as  transports,  with  an  earnest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  lai^e 
supply  of  provisions.^ 

1494.]  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness  which,  by  allowing 
his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  disappointment,  nourished  the  spini 
of  discontent,  Columbus  planned  several  expeditions  into  the  interior  part  of 
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the  countTT^,  He  sent  a  detachment,  under  (he  command  of  Alonzo  de 
Qjeda,  avig-ilant  and  enierprising  officer,  lo  visit  the  districtofCihao,  which 
was  said  to  jield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and  followed  him  in  person 
with  the  mam  body  of  his  ttoops.  In  Ihis  expedition  he  displayed  alt  the 
pomp  of  militaiT  magnificence  that  he  could  eihibit,  in  order  to  strike  the 
ima^nation  of  the  natives.  He  marched  ivith  colours  flying,  with  martial 
music,  and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  somttimes  in  (he  front 
and  aonelimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the  first  hoises  which  appeared 
in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  teiror  no  less  tiiao  of  admiration 
tothe  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals  themselves,  were  unacquainted 
with  that  vast  accession  of  power  which  man  hath  acquired  by  subjeclii^ 
them  to  his  dominion.  They  supposed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They 
imagined  that  the  horse  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,with  whose  speed 
they  were  astonidied,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  atren^  they  considered 
as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives 
with  a  dread  of  his  power,he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their. love 
and  confidence.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
justice  in  all  hb  transactions  with  tnem,  and  treated  them,  on  every  occasion, 
not  only  with  humanity,  hut  with  indulgence.  The  district  of  Cihao 
answered  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  If  was  mountainous 
and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and  brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in 
dust  or  in  grains,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians  had 
never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  oi 
the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  loo  complicated  and 
laborious  for  flielr  talents  and  industry,  and  they  had  no  such  high  value  for 
gold  as  lo  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  stretch  in  order  to 
obtain  it.*  The  small  quanti^  of  that  precious  metal  which  they  possessed, 
was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,or  washed  from  the  mountains 
bytiie  heavy  rains  toat  fall  within  the  tropics.  But  from  those  indications,  ■ 
the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treasures 
in  its  Dowels,  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to  be  mastcra.t  In  order  to  secure 
the  command  of  this  valuaole  province,  Columbus  erected  a  small  fort,  lo 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of 
his  incredulous  followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  (he  country  produced 

fold,  until  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their 
ands.j 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country  of 
Cibao  came  veiy  seasonably  to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  was 
affected  with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  The  slock  of  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  mostly  consumed  ;  what  remained  was 
so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  as  to  be  almost 
unfit  for  use ;  the  natives  cultivated  so  small  a  portion  of  ground,  and  with 
so  little  skill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence ;  the  Spaniards  at  Isaoellahad  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  fo  clear 
the  soil,  so  as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  jndustiy.  On  all 
these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing  with  hunger,  and  were 
reduced  already  to  a  scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseases 
predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  r^e  chiefly  in  those  uncultivated 
eountries  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  spread 
amorg  them.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  against  Columbus  and  bis  companions  in  the 
former  voyage,  who,  by  their  s_plendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of  Hispa- 
niola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land, 
where  they  must  either  he  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 

*  Ovicdo,  lib,  ]i.  p.  90.  A.  t  P- Marlyr,  dec  p.  35,  t  Ilenern,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  t.  IB.  LU* 
of  CDlnmbiu,  c  53. 
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Several  of  the  ofScers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of  checking,  joined  in 
those  seditious  complaints.  Father  Boyi,  the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  ol 
the  most  turbulent  and  oulr^eous.  it  required  all  the  authority  and  address 
of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony. 
Threats  and  promises  were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but 
notliing  contributed  more  to  soothe  the  malecontents  than  the  prospect  of 
finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a 
recompense  for  all  their  suflerings,  and  efface  the  memory  of  Former 
disappointments. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  so  far 
restored  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to 
pursue  his"discoveriea,  that  he  m%ht  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  those  new 
countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  connected  with 
any  region  of  the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  portionof  the  globe  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  officers,  U)  govern 
the  island  in  his  absence ;  and  gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
Don  Pedro  Maigarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the 

inkabitants.  Having  left  fhem  veiy  parltculac  instructions  with  pespoct  to 
their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  24lh  of  April,  with  one  ship  and 
two  small  barks  under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almost  all  the  numerous  hardships  to  which 
persons  of  his  profession  are  exposed,  williout  making  any  discoveiy  oi 
importance,  except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba  f  1 9],  he  was  entangled  hi  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible 
Dumber  of  small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Garden. 
In  this  unknown  course,  among  rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds,  assaulted  with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  l^htning  whi<^  is  oilen  almost  incessant  between  the  tropics.  At 
length  his  provisions  fell  short ;  his  crew,  exliausted  with  fat^e  as  well  as 
hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most 
desperate  extremities  agauist  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  such  various  foims, 
he  was  ob%ed  lo  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe  every  occurrence  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every  order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 
On  no  occasion  was  the  extent  of  his  skill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  so 
much  tried.  To  these  the  squadron  owed  its  safety.  But  this  unremitted 
fatigue  of  body,  and  intense  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  consti- 
tution, though  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a  feverish  disorder, 
which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory, 
and  had  almost  proved  fetal  to  his  life.* 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  [Sept.  27],  the  sudden  emotion  of  joy 
which  he  felt  upon  raeetuig  with  his  bivDlher  Bartholomew  at  Isabella, 
occasioned  such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recoveiy. 
It  vias  now  thirteen  years  smce  the  two  brothers,  whom  similaiitv  of  talents 
united  in  close  friendship,  had  separated  from  each  other,  and  during  that 
long  period  there  had  been  no  interoaurse  between  them.  Bartholomew, 
after  finishing  his  negotiation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  for  Spain 
by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received  an  accoimt  of  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voytge,  and  that  he  was 
then  preparu^  to  embark  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  naturally 
Kiduced  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost  despatch,  the  admiral 
had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a  person  whose 
merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  conspicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what 
consolation  his  presence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  him  to 

"  Life  or  ColumbuB,  c.  54,  ic.    Herreia,  dee.  I.  llii.  ii.  c.  13, 11    P,  Matlyt,  der,  1.  p.  31,  Sec. 
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lake  the  command  of  three  ships,  which  Ihey  had  appointed  to  carry 
piovisions  to  the  colony  at  Isabella.* 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  wJien  Columbus  stood  more 
in  need  of  a  inend  capable  of  assisting  him  with  bis  counsels,  or  of  dividing 
with  him  the  cares  and  burdens  of  eovernment.  For  although  the  provisions 
now  brought  from  Europe  afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from 
the  calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  support 
them  lot^,  and  the  island  did  not  hitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance.  They  were  threatened  with  anotber  danger,stili  more  fonnida- 
ble  than  the  return  of  acatcity,  and  which  demanded  more  immediate 
atfention.  No  sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  visage  ol 
discovery,  than  the  soidieis  under  Maigarita,  as  if  they  had  been  set  free 
from  discipline  and  subordination,  scorned  af!  restraint.  Instead  of  coft- 
formii^  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dispersed  in  stragglii^ 
parties  over  the  island,  lived  at  discretion  uptm  the  natives,  wasted  their 
pmvisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated  that  inoffensire  race  with  all  tb 
msolence  of  military  oppressioii-t 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their  sufferings  might  come 
ro  a  period  by  tbe  voluntaiy  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in 
silence,  and  dissembled  their  soriow  ;  but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke 
would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spaniards  had  built  a 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erected  forta  in  different 
places.  They  had  enclosed  and  sown  several  fields.  It  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  m  it.  Though  the 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  tbe  state  of  cultivation  amoi^ 
these  rude  people  was  so  imperfect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their 
own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  afford  subsistence 
to  their  new  guests.  Their  own  mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive, 
tlie  warmth  of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their  bodies 
naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  oi 
industry,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  small. 
A  handful  of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  made  of  tbe  cassada- 
root,  was  sufficient  to  support  men  whose  strength  and  spirits  were  not 
exhausted  by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards, 
though  the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them 
excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  consumed  as  much  as  several  Indians. 
This  keent>ess  of  appetite  sunirised  them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insatiable,  that  they  supposeo  the  Spaniards  had  left  theu"  own  country" 
because  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immo- 
derate desire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishment.^ 
Self-presetration  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who 
wasted  so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  provisions.  The  injuries  which  they 
suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  had  long  expected 
that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They  now  perceived 
tiiat.  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened,  either 
by  tneslow  consumption  of  famine,orby  the  violence  of  their  oppressors,  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders  with 
united  force,  and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  which  they  had 
riolently  taken  possession. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  prevailed  among  the  Indians, 
(Then  Columbus  returned  to  Isabella.  Inflamed,  by  the  unprovoked  out- 
rages of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures, 
formed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed  hardly  susceptible,  they  wailed  only 
for  a  signal  from  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several  slr^^lers.  The  dread 
Bf  this  impending  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the 
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authonQ'  of  Columbus,  as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  bcoraracttii^ 
themselves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  the  employing  of  which  against  the  Indians  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  Unequal  as  the  conflict  may  seem, 
between  the  naked  inhabilanisof  the  New  World  armed  with  clubs,  sticbi 
hardened  in  (he  fire,  wooden  swords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bonesor  flints, 
and  troops  accustomed  to  (he  discipline,  and  provided  with  the  instruments 
of  destruction  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  situation  of  (he 
Spaniards  was  far  irom  being  esempt  from  danger.  The  vast  superiority 
of  the  natives  in  number  compensated  many  defects.  A  handful  of  men 
was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.  One  adverse  event,  or  even  any 
unforeseen  delay  in  deferminii^  the  fate  of  the  war,  m^ht  prove  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards  Conscious  that  success  depended  on  tlie  vigour  and  rapidity  ol 
his  operations,  Columbus  instantly  assembled  his  forces.  They  were 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  Diseases,  engendered  by  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occasioned  by  their  own  licentiousness,  had 
ragei)  amot^  them  with  much  violence  ;  experience  had  not  yet  taught  them 
the  art  either  of  cuiiiffi:  these,  or  the  precautions  requisite  for  guarding  against 
the-u ,  two-lhirds  of  the  ordinal  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many  oi 
thwe  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service,*  The  body  which  took 
the  iield  [March  24,  1495]  consisted  only  of  two  himdred  foot,  twenty 
horse,  and  twenty  large  d*^;  and  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to 
meuticaithelastascompoflingpart  of  a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  least  formidable  and  deEtnictive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  against 
naked  and  timid  Indians.  All  the  caziques  of  the  island,  Guacauaharj 
excepted,  who  retauied  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in 
arms  to  oppose  Columbus,  with  forces  amounlii^,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
draw  the  Spaniards  into  ^e  fastnesses  of  (he  woods  and  mountains,  Uiey 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  take  their  Station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  open 
plain  in  the  counhy.  Columbus  did  not  allow  tiiem  time  to  perceive  tlieir 
error,  or  to  alter  (heir  position.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when 
undisciplined  tatogs  are  least  capable  of  acting  with  union  and  concert,  and 
obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victoiy.  The  consternation  with  which  the 
Indians  were  filled  by  the  noise  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire  arms,  by  the 
impetuous  force  of  the  cavaliy,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs  was  so 
great,  that  they  threw  down  (heir  weapons,  and  fled  without  attempting 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  :  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to 
servitude  F20] ;  and  so  thoroi^hly  were  the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that 
moment  toey  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all  thoughts 
of  CMitending  with  ^gressors  whom  they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching  through  the  island,  and 
in  subjectiig  it  to  the  Spanish  government,  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those  districts  where  gold  was  found, 
was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were 
demanded.  This  was  the  first  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served 
as  a  precedent  for  exactions  slil!  more  intolerable.  Such  an  imposition  was 
extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  freatii^  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying 
vD  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  orderto  undermine  his  iwwer, 
and  discredit  his  operations,  which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own 
system  of  admmistration.  Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  of  the  countries  discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain. 
Maigarila  and  FatherBoyl  were  now  at  court,  and  in  order  to  justify  Iheut 
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«w  d       or  to  gratify  liieir  resentment      at  h  I       th  malevolent 

a  erery  opportunity  of  apveading   n  1  u  t        t    li  s  detriment. 

M  ny  h  courtierc  viewed  his  growing  put  t  n  nd  power  with 
en  u  ye  Fonsecai  archdeacon  of  Sev  li  ho  nt  usted  with  the 
chiet  dLfictiOQ  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Columbus,  for  some  reason  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
meolioued,  that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective  against  him. 
Jf  was  not  easy  for  an  un&iended  stranger,  unpractised  in  coi^ly  arts,  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  so  many  enemies.  Columbus  saw  tliat  there 
ivaj  but  one  method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all  hia 
adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would  not  only 
justify  what  he  had  repealed  with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but 
encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  [jnasecutin^  his  plans. 
The  necessity  of  obtaini:^  it  forced  hira  not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax 
upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact  payment  of  itwitfi  extreme  rigour ;  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  escuse  for  his  deviatit^  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness 
andnumanJty  with  which  heuniformiy  treated  Ihal  unhappy  people.* 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
employ  in  procurmg  the  tribute  demanded  of  (hem,  appeared  the  most 
intolerable  of  ail  evils,  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless 
improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  such  a  regular  and 
peisevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt  it  such  a  grievous  restraint  upon 
their  liberal  that  they  liad  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  obtaming  deliverance 
from  this  yoke,  which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  those  oppressois  whom  tliey 
duist  not  attempt  to  expe!  j  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards,  they  concluded 
the  execution'of  it  to  be  very  practicable.  With  this  view  they  suspended 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture  :  they  sowed  no  jnaize,  they  pulled  up  the 
roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  planted,  and,  rething  to  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their 
enemies.  This  desperate  resolution  produced  in  some  degree  the  effects 
which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want : 
but  they  received  such  seasonable  suppliesof  provisions  from  Europe,  and 
found  so  many  resources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they 
suffered  no  great  Iqss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of 
their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  shut  up  in  fbe 
mountainous  or  wooded  part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  eartti,  soon  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine. 
This  broi^fat  on  contagious  diseases ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished,  after 
experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms.f 

But  while  Colmnbus  was  establishing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanish 
grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity 
to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards  which,  by  his  services  and 
eiifferings,  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  haidships  unavoidable  in  a  new 
settlement,  the  calamities  occisioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate  the  disa=tei3 
attending  a  vt^fag        unk  s,  11     p    se  t  d      th     ff    ts  ol 

his  restless  and        ns  d  rat        b  t  H    prud    t   tt    ti      t    p    serve 

discipline  and      h    d     t        w      d  nom     t  d  ss     f  the 

punishments  whhh  9  dp  thmtno  id  dtso  d  !y  re 
imputed  to  cru  Ity     Th  sat        gaiied       h       dt  i    1  us 

court,  that  a  co   m  pp        d  t    rep       t   H  p       1        J  to 

inspect  into  Ih  d    t    f  C  I      b        By  tfi    re    mm    d  t        f  hia 

enemies,  Aguad         groo       1  th    1   d  I      o  th    p  rs     t    wboni 
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ihis  important  trust  was  committed.  But  in  fhis  choice  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  the  obsequious  attachment  of  the  man  to  their 
interest,  Uian  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.  Puffed'  up  with  such  sudden 
elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  tbis  office,  all  the  frivoloui 
self-importance,  and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence  which  are  natural 
to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpecled  dignity,  or  emplcg'ed  in  functions 
to  which  they  are  not  equal.  By  listenii^  with  eagerness  io  eveiy  accusa  ■ 
tion  against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  malecontent  Spaniards, 
but  even  the  Indians,  to  produce  tbeir  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
fomented  the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  island,  without  eatablishii^  any 
regulations  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs, 
with  fne  odium  of  which  he  wished  (o  load  the  admiral's  admmistration. 
As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  bow  humiliating  bis  situation  must  be,  if  he 
should  remain  in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  inspector  observed  hb 
motions  and  controlled  his  junsdiclion,  he  took  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  poirits  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  adversaries,  before 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose  justice  and  discernment  be  expected  an 
equal  and  a  favourable  decision  [1496].  He  committed  the  adminislration 
of  affairs,  during  his  absence,  to  Don'BarthoIomew,  his  brother,  with  the 
tide  of  Adelantado,  or  IJeutenant-Govemor.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate, 
and  which  proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony,  he  appointed 
Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  veiy  extensive  powers.* 

In  reluming  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  course  different  from  that  which 
he  had  taken  m  his  former  voyj^.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from 
,  lEspaniola,  in  the  ^parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude ;  as  esperience 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  stretchiie 
to  the  nortli,  in  order  to  fail  in  with  the  south-west  winds.  By  this  ill 
advised  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  between  the  New  aiid 
Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defect  in  naval  skill, 
he  was  exposed  to  infinite  iatigue  and  dai^er,  in  a  perpetual  stru^le  with 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  the  east  between  the 
tropics.  Notwithstandii^  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a 
navigation,  he  persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  palience  and  firmness, 
but  made  so  little  way  that  he  was  three  months  without  seeing  land.  At 
lej^h  his  provisions  uegan  to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty 
allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a  dayfor  each  person.  The  admiral  fared 
no  better  than  the  meanest  sailor.  Bui,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he 
retained  the  humanity  which  distii^uishes  his  character,  and  refused  Io 
comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed 
to  feed  upon  the  Indian  prisoneis  whom  they  were  canyirffi;  over,  and  others 
insisted  to  throw  them  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
their  small  slock.  He  represented  that  Ihey  were  human  beings,  reduced 
by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and  entiUed 
to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those 
wild  ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to  recur;  as  he  came 
soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings 
ended.f 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but  determined  confidence 
of  a  man  conscious  not  only  of  integri^,  but  of  having  performed  great 
services.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility  in  lending 
too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  unfounded  accusatiwis,  received  him 
widi  such  distinguished  marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with- 
shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at  that 
juncture     The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value 
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which  Columbus  produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  maleconlents 
had  propagated  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  (he  country.  By  reducing 
dae  Indians  to  obedience,  and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  Item,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  large  accession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  revenue  that  promised  lobe  considerable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had 
found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  copious  was  opened. 
Great  and  unexpected  as  those  advantages  were,  Columbus  represented 
them  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  earnest  of  more 
important  discoveries,  which  he  still  meditated,  and  to  which  those  he  had 
already  made  would  conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainly,* 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  made  such  an 
impression,  not  only  upon  Isabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being 
the  patroness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who 
having  originally  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt 
to  doubt  of  their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  of 
Hispaniola  with  every  thiiffi'  which  could  render  it  a  pennanent  establish- 
ment, and  to  furnish  Columbus  with  such  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to 
search  for  those  new  countries  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confident. 
The  measures  most  proper  for  accomplishing  both  these  designs  were 
concerted  with  Columbus,  Discoveiy  had  been  the  sole  object  oflhe  first 
voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  though,  in  the  second,  settlement  had  been 
proposed,  the  precautions  taten  for  that  purpose  had  either  been  insuffi- 
cient, or  were  rendered  ineSectua!  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  unforeseen  calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was 
to  be  formed  of  i  regular  colony,  that  might  serve  as  a  mode!  in  all  future 
establishments  Every  particular  was  considered  with  attention,  and  the 
whole  amnged  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  number  of 
adventurers  ^^ho  should  be  permitted  to  embatk  was  fixed.  They  were 
to  be  ot  difterent  ranks  and  professions,  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
esttbhshed  according  to  Iheb  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A 
suitable  number  ot  women  were  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these  new 
settlers  As  it  was  the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  counliy  where 
scarcity  of  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress,  a  considerable 
body  of  husbandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then 
no  conception  of  derivii^  any  benefit  from  those  productions  of  the  New 
World  which  have  since  yielded  such  laige  returns  of  wealth  to  Euro^, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertamed  saiEnine  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a 
band  of  workmen,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  d^ging  and 
refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  these  emigrants  were  to 
receive  pay  and  subsistence  for  some  years,  at  the  public  expense.! 

Thus  far-lhe  regulations  were  prudent,  and  weli  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen  that  few  would  ei^see  voiuntaiily  to  settle 
in  a  country  whose  noxious  climate  bad  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  {heb 
countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to  Hispaniola  such  malefactors 
as  had  been  convicted  of^crimes  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature ;  and  thai  for  the  future  a  certain  proportion  of  the  offendeia 
usually  sent  to  the  galleys,  should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines 
which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  due  reflection,  was 
as  inconsiderately  adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order 
to  collect  members  for  the  intended  colony ;  and  the  judges  empowered  to 
tij  crimmals  were  instructed  to  recruit  it W  their  future  sentences.  It  was 
not,  however,  with  such  materials  that  the  foundations  of  a  society,  destined 
to  be  permanent,  should  be  laid.  Industry,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual 
confidence,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  where  purity 
of  morals  must  cMitnbute  more  towards  establishing  order  than  the  operation 
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or  authority  of  laws.  But  when  such  a  misture  of  what  is  comipt  19 
admitted  inlo  the  orlgbal  constitution  of  the  political  hody,  the  vices  of 
those  unsound  and  incurable  menibers  will  proEably  infect  the  whole,  and 
must  certainlybe  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the 
Spaniards  fatally  experienced ;  and  the  other  European  nations  bavii^ 
successively  imstated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particular,  pernicious 
consequences  have  followed  in  their  settlements,  which  can  be  imputed  to 
no  other  cause.* 

Though  Columhus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  despatch,  the  royal 
approbation  of  every  measure  and  regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours 
to  cany  them  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  must  have  tired  out 
the  patience  of  any  man  less  accustomed  to  encounter  and  to  surmount 
difficulties.  Those  delays  were  occasioned  paitly  by  that  tedious  formality 
and  spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  busine3S> 
and  partly  by  the  exhausted  slate  of  the  treasury,  which  was  drained  by  the 
expense  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  FeTClinand  and  Isabella's  only  son 
with  Mai^aret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Jurtnna,  Ibeir  second  daughter,  with 
Philip  Archduke  of  Austria  ;t  but  must  he  cu'efly  imputed  to  the  malicious 
arts  of  Columbus's  enemies.  Astonished  at  tne  reception  which  he  met 
vifitb  upon  his  return,  and  overawed  by  his  pi'eseiice,  they  gave  way,  for 
some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  loo  stroi^forthem  tooppa^e.  Their  enmity, 
however,  was  too  inveterate  to  remainloi^  inactive.  They  resumed  their 
operations ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Fonseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  affairs, 
who  was  nowproraoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Badajos,  they  threw  in  so  many 
obstacles  to  protract  the  preparations  for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
elapsedj  before  he  could  procure  two  ships  to  cany  over  a  part  of  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  before 
the  small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  fake  the 
command,  f> 

1498.]  This  squadron  consistedof  six  ships  only,  of  no  great  burden,  and 
but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long  oc  daiKerous  navigation.  The  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  course  different  from  aiy  he  bad  under 
taken.  As  be  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  fbe 
south-west  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed,  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  findire  out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the 
Canaiy  or  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctjal  line, 
and  then  to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a  course, 
which  blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set  sail 
[May  30],  and  touched  first  at  the  Canaiy,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands  [July  4],  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  his  ships  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola ;  with  the  other  three,  he 
continued   his  voyage  towards  the   south.      No  remaritable   ( 


happened  until  they  arrived  *Vvi thin  five  degrees  of  the  line  [July  19]. 
There  they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  heat  became  so 
excessive  t"hat  many  of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquois  in  otbeis  soured, 
and  their  provisions  corrupted.il  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured 
so  far  to  the  south,  were  afraid  that  the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to 
apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning  the 
destructive  qualities  of  that  torrid  resion  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  in  some  measure,  from  Iheir  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  so  heavy  and  unintermitling  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
The  admiral,  who  with  his  usual  vigilance  bad  in  peKon  directed  eveiy 
operation  from  the  begmning  of  the  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted  by 
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fat^ue  and  want  of  sleep,  Ihat  it  broi^ht  on  a  riolent  fit  of  the  gout, 
accompanied  with  a  fever.  Al]  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield,  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his  course  to  the  north- 
west, in  order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  where  he  might  refit, 
and  he  supplied  with  provisions. 

On  Ihentst  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the  round  top  surprised  them 
with  the  joylijl  cir  of  ianfi/  They  stood  toward  it,  and  discovered  a 
considerable  island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  still 
retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
This,  though  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  m^nitude  in  the  New 
World,  far  surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It  tolls  towards 
the  ocean  such  a  vast  hody  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous 
force,  that  when  it  meets  file  tide,  which  on  that  coast  lises  to  an  uncommon 
height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waves  no  less 
surprising:  Ihai  formidable.  In  (his  conflict,  the  irresistible  torrent  of  the 
river80tarprevails,that  it  freshens  the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.* 
Columbus,  before  he  could  conceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  amoi^  those 
adverse  currents  and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared  so 
tremendous  'hat  he  called  it  La  Boca  del  Dr^.  As  soon  as  the  conslei^ 
nationwhich  this  occasioned  permitted  liim  toreflect  upon  the  nature  of  an 
appearance  so  extraordinair,  he  discerned  in  it  a  source  of  comfort  and 
hope.  He  justly  concluded  fliat  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  con- 
tained, could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  hut  must  flow  through  a  counliy 
of  immense  extent,  ana  of  consequence  that  he  ivas  now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  knovra  by  the  names  of  Pana  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  several  places,  and  had  some  intercouise  with  the  people,  who  resembled 
those  of  JElispaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore, 
as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value,  which 
they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a 
better  understanding  and  greater  courage  than  Ihq  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  country  produced  four-footed  animals  of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.t  The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted 
■  wi^  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that,  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer, 
he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described  in  Scripture,  which  the  Alm%hty 
chose  lor  (he  readence  of  man  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered 
him  worthy  of  such  ,a  habitation.|  [21]  Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory 
not  only  of  discoveii:^  to  mankind  the  existence  of  a  new  World,  but  mad* 
considerable  progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  first 
man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  that  va^  continent  which  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source  or  their  treasures  in  (his  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  sbaltwed  condition  of  his  ships,  scarcily  of  provisions, 
his  own  infirmities,  ti^ether  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  his  discoveries  any  further,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
bear  away  for  Hispaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered  the  islands  ot 
Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remaricable  for  their 
pearlSsbejy.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola  [Ai^.  30],  he  was  wasted 
to  an  extreme  degree,  with  fatigue  and  sickness  ;  but  found  the  affairs  ot 
the  colony  '  such  a  situation  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoyiig  that 
repose  ot  wl  ich  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Manj  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  duiing  his  absence.  Hia 
brotl  e  e  adelantado,  in  consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral 
gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isabella  to  a  more 
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commodious  station,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  island,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  St.  Domingo,*  which  was  long  the  most  considerable  European  town  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  seat  of  ine  supreme  courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions 
there.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  ihia  new  settlement, 
the  adelantado,  that  they  m%hf  neither  languish  in  inactivity,  nor  have 
leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  reduced  to  obedience.  AS  the  people  were 
unable  lo  resist,  they  submitted  eveiy  where  to  (he  tribute  which  he  im- 
posed. But  they  soon  found  [he  burden  lo  be  so  infolerable  that,  overawed 
as  they  were  by  the  superior  jiower  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms 
against  them.  Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  fomiidable.  A 
conflict  with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against  tbem  in  the  field,  a 
mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  more  alarming  "broke  out  among  the  Spaniaids. 
The  nngleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed,  in 
a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  colony.  A  turbulent  and  inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated  him 
into  this  desperate  measure,  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  The  aigimients 
which  be  employed  lo  seduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill 
founded.  He  accused  Columbus  and  bis  two  brothers  of  arn^ance  and 
Beverly ;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  ihdependenl 
dominion  in  the  couotiy ;  he  tajted  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hutis;er  and  fat^ue,  tiiat  they  might  more  easily 
reduce  the  remainder  to  subjection ;  be  represented  it  as  unworthy  of 
Castilians,  to  remam  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of  these  Genoese 
adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to  impute  the  hardships 
of  which  they  feel  the  pressure  to  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers ;  as  eveiy 
naiion  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of  fore^neis, 
Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen.  His 
character  and  rank  added  weight  to  tliem.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Spaniards  made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader  ;  and,  taking  arms  againsi 
the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  seized  the  king;'s  ma^zine  of  provisions, 
and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at  St.  DomiM;o.  This  was  preserved 
by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  The  mutineers 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued 
not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  authority  themselves,  hut  escited  the 
Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke.t 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had 
despatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  unskilfiilness  ol 
the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried  a  hundred  and 
siitv  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a 
harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and  his  seditious 
followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders 
of  the  ships  his  insurrection  ^inst  the  adelantado,  and,  employing  his 
utmost  address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a 
coffiiderahle  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  arguments  to 
prevail  with  those  men  to  esjwuse  his  cause.  They  were  the  refuse  of  the 
jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course  of  life  nearly  resembluig 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships 
perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  disembarking  so  many 
of  their  men,  stood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few 

•  P.  Matlyr,  dec.  p.  50.  1  HeiteiE,  d«,  1.  Ub,  iu.  c.  S-8.    Lift  of  Columbus,  c.  74—77 
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days  after  the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  wasted  during 
a  voyage  of  such  !oi^  continuance  that  thej  brought  little  relief  to  the 
colony.* 

Br  this  junctioQ  with  a.  hand  of  such  bold  and  despetate  associates, 
Roldao  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his 
demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  liis  ii^ratjiude,  and 
highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  followers,  made  no  haste  to  take 
the  field.  He  trembled  at  the  thoights  of  kindling  tlie  flames  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and  strei^th  of  both 
must  be  so  much  wasted  as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite 
and  complete  their  destruction.  Af  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  tar 
infected  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverse, 
and  all  cold  to  tbe  service,  from  such  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation,  ne  chose  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable  proclamation,  ofiering  fi'ee 
pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  rdade 
impression  upon  some  of  the  nialecontents,  B^  eog^eing  lo  drant  such  as 
should  desire  il  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain,  he  alluced  all  those  unfor- 
tunate adventurers,  who,  irom  sickness  and  disappointment,  were  di^usted 
with  the  country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Koldan  in  his  former  office, 
ne  sooliied  his  pride ;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands  in 
behalf  of  his  fouoweiB,  he  satisfied  Iheiir  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and 
without  bloodshed,  but  alter  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dissolved  this 
dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ;  and  restored 
the  appearance  of  order,  r^ular  government,  and  tranquillity .t 

In  consequence  of  Ibis  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  allotted 
them  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for  the  use  of  those  new 
masters  [1499],  The  performance  of  this  work  was  substituted  in  pkce  of 
the  tribute  formerly  imposed  ;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation 
V  might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  Ihe  Spaniards 
the  R^ariimieiUos,  or  dbtributions  ot  Indians  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhappy 
people,  and  subjected  Ihem  to  the  most  grievous  oppession.|  This  was 
not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  it  prevented 
Columbus  Irem  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on  the  continent,  as  self-pre- 
servation obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  person  his  brother  the  adelantado, 
and  the  sailors  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that  service.  .As 
soon  as  bis  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent  some  of  tis  ships  to  Spain  with  a 
journal  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  description  ol  the  new  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  aloi^  which  he  had  sailed, 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  tbe  iiearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  pro- 
ductions which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  At  the 
same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  he 
accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  such  violent 
convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolution,  but  of  haying  obstructed  eveiy 
attempt  towards  discovery  and  improvement,  by  tbeir  unprovoked  rebellion 
against  their  superiors,  and  proposed  several  regulations  for  the  better 
government  of  tbe  island,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit 
which,  thoi^h  suppressed  al  present,  migbt  soon  buist  out  with  additional 
rage.  Roldan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the 
same  sliips,  an  apoli^y  for  then'  own  conduct,  tf^elher  with  their  reciirai- 
iiations  upon  the  admiral  and  his  brotheis.    Unfortunately  for  the  honour  ot 
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Spain  and  the  happiness  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  most  credit  in  fee 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced  unexpected  effects.* 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  some 
events,  which  merit  attention,T)oth  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and 
their  connection  with  the  history  of  the  New  World.  While  Columbus 
was  engaged  in  his  successive  voyages  to  (he  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
did  not  languish  in  Portugal,  the  knigdom  where  it  first  acquired  vigour- 
and  became  enterprising.  Self-condemnation  and  n^lect  were  not  (he  only 
sentiments  to  which  the  success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection  upon  their  own 
imprudence  in  rqecting  his  proposals,  gave  rise  among  the  Portugese, 
They  excited  a  general  emulation  fo  surpass  his  perfiirmaiices,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their  country  for  their  own  enur.  With 
this  view,  Emanuel,  who  iiiheri  ted  the  enterprising  genius  of  his  predecessois, 

Sirsisted  in  their  grand  scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  soon  alter  his  accession  to  the  throne  equipped 
a  squadron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vasco 
de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  station.  The  squadron,  like  all  (hose  fitted  out  for  discoveiy 
in  fhe  infancy  of  navigation,  was  estremely  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three 
vessels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  service.  As  the 
Europears  were  at  that  lime  little  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade- 
winds  and  periodical  monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some 
seasons  easy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous  hut  almost  impracticable,  the 
time  chosen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most  improper  dui'ii^  the  whole 
year.  He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,  [1497],  and,  standii^ 
towards  the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  wilh  contrary  winds 
before  lie  could  reach  the  Cajje  of  Good  Hope.  'Here  their  violence  began 
to  abate  [Nov.  20]  ;  and  during  an  rnlerva!  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled 
that  formidable  promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  bounda^  of 
navigation,  and  direcled  bis  course  towards  tlie  norfb-east,  al«^  the  African 
coast.  He  touched  at  .several  ports ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  hiiitorians  relate  with  high  but  just  encomiums  upon  his 
conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Meiinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vast  countries  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Africi^ 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zai^ebar,  (he  Portuguese  had 
found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  letfers,  to  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  less  in  their 
features  and  complexion  than  in  (heir  manners  and  institutions.  As  tbey 
advanced  tVom  this,  they  observed,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  that  the 
human  form  gradually  altered  and  improved ;  the  Asiatic  features  began 
to  predominate,  marks  of  civilization  appeared,  letters  were  known,  fhe 
Mahometan  religion  vras  established,  and  a  commerce  far  from  beii^  incon- 
siderable was  carried  on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  a 
the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  success,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Caiecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  fhe  twenty-second  of  May,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth, 
the  populousness,  the  cultivation,  tue  industry,  and  aris  of  this  highly 
civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  wbicli  the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But 
as  he  possessed  neither  sufficient  force  lo  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper 
commodities  with  which  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  consequence 
he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  bis  success  in  performing 
a  vayase,  (he  longest,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made 
since  the  first  invention  of  navigation.    He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  four 
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teentli  of  September,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years 
two  months  and  five  days  from  the  time  he  !eft  that  port.* 

Tims,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made  greater 
pn^ress  in  exploring  the  stale  of  the  hahilahle  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages 
which  had  elapsed  previous  to  that  period.  The  spiiit  of  discovery,  feeble 
at  first  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  made  its 
efforts  with  hesitation  and  timidilj-.  Encouraged  by  success,  it  became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gression, it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a 
rapidly  and  force  which  burst  through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance 
and  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  flie  activity  of  the  human  race.  Almost 
fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coast 
of  Alrjca  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only 
twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less  than  thirty  yeare  they 
ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  into  another  hemisphere,  and  penetrated 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty-nine  degrees 
from  Cape  de  Verd,  During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  century,  a  New 
World  was  discovered  in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  East, 
unknown  seas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  loi^ 
desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  and 
unexpected,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid  faded  away 
and  disappearecl,  _  Vast  objects  now  presented  themselves.  The  human 
mind,  roused  and  interested  by  tlie  prospect,  engaged  with  ardour  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  Spain,  began 
soon  to  operate  estensively.  All  the  attempts  towards  discoveiy  made  in 
that  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sovereign.  But  now  private  adventurers,  allured  by  the 
magnificent  descriptions  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  be  had  visited,  as 
well  as  by  the  specimens  of  theh"  wealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit 
out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The 
Spanish  court,  whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  chaige  of  its 
expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring  prospects 
of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparii^  return  of  present  profit,  was 
extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  subjects. 
It  seized  with  jc^  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity, 
and  efforts  of  projectors  mstrumenlal  in  promoting  designs  of  certain  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  tlioi^h  of  doubtPjI  success  with  respect  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  first  propositions  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a 
gallant  and  active  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  Flis  rank  and  character  procured  him  such  credit  with  the  mer- 
ctants  of  Seville,  tiiat  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  provided  he 
cou!d  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorizing  the  voy^e.  The  powerful 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit 
so  agreeable  to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or  regarding 
the  rights  and  jurbdiction  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation 
m  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted 
to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishop 
communicated  to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  last  voyage,  and  his 
charts  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no 
new  path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  Uie  coast  of  Paria  [iHayl.  He  traded  with  the 
native?,  and,  standing  to  the  west,  proceeded  as  lar  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and 
ranged  along  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond  that  on  wliicli  Columbus 
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had  touched.  Having;  thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this 
couotiy  was  a  part  oilhe  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola 
to  Spain  [Octooer],  with  some  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  hut  wilt  litUe 
benefit  to  those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition,* 

Amerigp  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentletnan,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this 
In  what  station  he  served  is  uncertain ;  hut  as  he  was  an  experienced 
nd  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  subservient  to  navigation, 

^  to  have  acquired  such  autiiorily  among  his  companions,  that  they 

wiliii^Iy  allowed  him  to  have  a  chiel'^share  in  ditectii^  their  operations 
during;  l"he  voyage.  Soon  after  bis  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  bis 
adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen ;  and  labouring  with 
the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploit^^he  had  the  aadress 
and  conndence  to  frame  bis  narrative  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
the  glory  of  havii^  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World. 
Amengo  s  account  was  drawn  up  not  oniy  with  art,  but  with  sonie  elegance. 
it  contained  an  aoiusii^  histoiy  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  observations 
upon  the  natural  productiwis,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  customs  of  the 
countries  which  he  bad  yisited.  As  i(  was  the  first  description  of  any  part 
of  the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so  weli  calculated,  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  maivelloua,  circulated 
rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  Tbe  country  of  which  Amerigo 
was  supposed  to  he  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his 
name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has 
perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univeisal  consent  of  natitBia,  America  is  tbe 
Dame  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretensions  of 
a  fortunate  impostor,  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a 
distinction  which  belonged  to  bim.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  regret  an  act  of  injustice,  whidi, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  tune,  it  is  now  loo  late  to  redress,  [22] 

During  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken. 
Columbus  not  oniy  introduced  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  but 
all  the  first  adventurers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career 
were  formed  by  his  instructions,  and  acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and 
information  which  qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example  Alonso  Nignot 
who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition,  fitted  out  a  sii^le. 
ship,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  g;ceater  attention  to  private  emolument  than  to  any  general  or  national 
object.  N^no  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance  ;  but 
they  brought  home  suth  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls  as  inflamed  their  coun- 
trymen with  the  desire  of  erte;acing  in  similar  adventures.t 

Soon  alter  [Jan.  13,  1500],  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's 
companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood 
boldly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  across 
the  equinoctial  line;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  (he  coast 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mar^non,  or  river  of  tbe  Amazons.  All  these 
navigators  adopted  tbe  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed  that 
the  countries  which  they  had  discovered  were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of 
India  .f 

During  tbe  las'  year  of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  that  fertile  district  of 
America,  on  the  oonfinesof  which  Pinzon  had  stopped  short,  was  more 
fiilly  discovered.  Tbe  successful  visage  of  Gama  to  the  East  Indies  havii^ 
encouraged  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  so  powerful  as  not  only 
io  cany  on  trade  but  to  attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.    In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was 
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certaiD  of  meeting  wilh  variable  breezes  or  frequent  calms,  which  might 
retard  hia  voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  fo  tbe  west,  tmt, 
to  fab  surprise,  be  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  couii^,  in 
the  tenth  degree  bej^ond  the  line.  He  im^ined  at  first  thai  it  was  some 
island  in  tbe  Allanlic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved ;  but,  proceedii^  along 
its  coast  for  severa;!  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  countiy 
so  extensive  formed  a  pari  of  some  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion 
was  wel!  founded.  The  countw  with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  thai 
province  in  Soutb  America  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brasil.  He  landed ; 
and  having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  3oi!,  and  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  climate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
and  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  tbb  event,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  less  imporlant  than  it  was  unexpected,*  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  active  genius  enlightened 
ny  science,  guided  by  expeiience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan  executed 
with  no  leK  courage  than  perseverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Porti^ucse,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great 
design  Ti'bich  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to  have  formed  and  '" 
perlected.  if  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conducted  mankind  lo 
America,  Cabra!,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few  years 
later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent.t 

While  the  Spanianis  and  Portteuese,  by  those  successive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquirirg  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  bis 
services  should  have  neen  recompensed,  was  stripling  witli  every  distress 
m  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  command,  or 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  be  sewed,  could  involve  bim.  Tbougl- 
the  pacification  with  Roldan  bioke  tbe  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  tnr 
mulinpers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island 
Severa]  ol  the  malecontents  contmued  m  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  tht 
admiral  He  and  bis  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  fteld  alter- 
nately in  order  to  check  their  incursMns,  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The 
perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  whidi  this  created,  prevented  him 
From  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  enemies  in 
the  court  of  Spam  A  good  number  ol  inch  as  were  mest  dissatisfied  with 
hia  administration  had  embraced  tiae  opportunity  of  retumii^  to  Europe  with 
■  Ibe  ships  which  he  despatched  from  Si.  Domingo.  The  final  disappiaintment 
of  all  Iheir  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  adventurers  against 
Columbus  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  exciting 
compassion,  rendered  their  apcusations  credible,  and  their  compfainta  tnle- 
reatii^.  They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials, 
conlainit^  the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
in  public,  they  sunounded  tbera  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  insisting  with 
importunate  damours  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  Ihem,  and  de- 
mandiie:  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  sufiferirgs.  They  insulted  the 
admirafs  sons  wherever  they  met  (hem,  reproaching  them  as  tbe  offepring 
of  the  png'ector,  whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  tho^  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave  oi 
its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  malecontents  from  America 
to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded  by  the  secret  but  more  dangerous  Insinu- 
ations of  that  parly  amoi^  the  courtiers,  which  had  always  thwarted  his 
schemes,  and  envied  bis  success  and  credit.J 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a  willing  but  with  a  partial 
ear,  to  these  accusations.     Notwithstanding  the  flattering  acomits  which 

*  Hensra,  dec.  1.  Ub.  iT.  c  7.       ]  Ibid  dec.  1.  lib,  yii,  e.  5.       I  Lifs  of  Colunibu,  c  BS. 
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■  Columbiis  had  given  of  Ihe  riches  of  America,  the  remittances  from  it  had 
hitherto  been  so  scanty  that  they  fell  far  short  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  armaments  filled  out.  The  gloiyof  the  discovety,  leather  with  the 
prospect  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  waa  all  that  Spain  had  yet 
received  in  return  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  made.  But  lime  had 
already  diroinished  the  first  sensations  of  joy  which  the  discovery  of  a 
New  World  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  waa  not  an  object  to  satisfy  tlie 
cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  commerce  waa  then  so 
little  underalood  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of 
distant  benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was  totally  disregarded, 
Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  this  account,  as  having  lost  bj;  tlie  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  and  imputed  if  to  his  misconduct  and  mcapacity  for  govern- 
ment, that  a  country  aboundii^  in  gold  had  yielded  nothir^of  value  to  its 
conquerois.  Even  Isabella,  who  from  the  lavourable  opinion  which  she 
entertained  of  Columbus  had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  shaken  at  length 
by  the  numljer  and  boldness  of  his  accuseis,  and  began  (o  suspect  that 
a  disaffection  so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by  real  grievances  w hi eji 
called  for  redress.  The  Bishop  of  Badajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  gainst 
Columbus,  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
resolution  fetal  to  Columbus  waa  taten.  Francis  de  Bovadllla,  a  knight  of 
Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  full  poweis  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  and  if  he  should  find  the  chaige  of  malad- 
ministration proved,  lo  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  government  of  the 
Island.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when  this  preposterous 
commission  made  it  the  interest  of  thejudge  to  pronounce  the  person  whom 
he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Thoi^h  Columbus  nad  now  composed  all  the 
dissensions  in  the  island ;  thou§;h  he  had  bioiffiht  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians  to  submit  peaceably  to  bis  government ;  though  he  had  made  such 
effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as 
would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  kii:^,  as  well ,  as  large 
profits  to  individuals ;  Bovadilla,  without  deignii^  to  attend  to  the  nature 
or  merit  of  those  services,  discovered  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in 
Hispaniola,  a  defeimined  purpose  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took 
possession  of  the  admiral  s  house  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt  had 
been  already  fully  proved;  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
King's  stores  by  violence  ;  he  required  all  peisons  to  acknowledge  him  as 
supreme  governor  ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  conSned  by  the  admiral, 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct ;  transmittii^_  to  him,  tcgether  with  the  summons,  a  copy  of  the 
royal  mandate,  by  wmch  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  .his  commands. 

Columbus,  thoiKh  deeply  affected  with  the  mgratitude  and  injustice  oi 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  his  own  conduct. 
He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respectful  silence,  and 
repaired  directly  [October]  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial  judge 
whom  they  had  authorized  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitdig  him 
into  big  presence,  ordered  bun  instantly  to  be  arrested,  lo  be  loaded  with 
chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship.  Even  under  this  humiliatiiK  reverse 
of  fortune,  the  firmnessof  mind  which  diatinguisbes  the  character  of  Columbus 
did  not  forsake  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  inteo;Tih',  and  solacii^  himstlf 
with  reflectit^  upon  the  great  thii^s  which  be  nad  achieved,  he  endured 
this  insult  offered  lo  his  character,  not  only  with  composure  but  with 
dignify.  Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  mitigate  his  sufferings. 
Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  himself  so  extremely  popular,  by  granting 
various  immunities  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who 
applied  for  Ihem,  and  by  relasmg  the  reins  of  f'iscipline  and  govemmeol. 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  wei*  mostly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  ot 
crimes  had  compelled  to  abandon  dieir  native  country,  expressed  flie  most 
indecent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Columbus. 
They  flattered  themselves  tiial  now  they  should  enjoy  an  uncontrolled  liberty 
more  suitable  to  their  disposition  and  former  habils  of  life.  Amoi^  persons 
thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings,  and  to  asperse  the  character  of 
Columbus,  Bovadilla  collected  materials  for  a  cha^e  against  him.  All 
accusations,  the  most  improbable  as  well  as  inconsistent,  were  received. 
No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  rgected.  The  result  of  this  inquest,, 
no  Jess  indecent  than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  lime  he 
ordered  Columbus,  with  bis  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters : 
and,  adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  confined  them  in  different  ships,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  mfehi 
have  soothed  their  common  distress.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hispamola 
viewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general 
approbation,  which  reflects  dishonour  upon  theirnams  and  country,  one  man 
still  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  actions  which  Columbus  had 
performed,  and  was  lottched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  jjjly 
due  to  his  rank,  bis  a^e,  and  his  merit.  Aionzo  de  Valejo,  ihe  captain  of 
the  vessel  tm  board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  offered  to 
release  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly  loaded.  "  No," 
replied  Columbus  with  a  generous  iDdignation,  "I  wear  Ihese  irons  id 
consequence  of  an  order  ffom  my  sovereigns.  They  shall  iind  me  as 
obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  inunctions.  By  their  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me  at  liberty."* 

Nov.  23,]  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  short  As 
soon  as  Feminand  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brot^ht 
home  a  prisoner  and  in  diams,  they  perceived  at  once  what  universal 
astonishment  this  event  must  occasmn,  and  what  an  impression  to  theii 
disadvantage  it  must  make.  All  Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions 
worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  iijustice 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as 
gainst  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  rendered  illustrious. 
Ashamed  of  fteir  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  reparation 
for  this  injuiy,  but  to  efface  the  stain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their  character, 
they  instantly  is,sued  orders  to  set  Columbus  at  Uberty  [Dec.  17],  invited 
him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  Columbus  threw 
hitnself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigns.  He  remained  for  some  time  silent ; 
flie  various  pasaons  which  ^itated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of 
utterance.  At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and  vindicatednis  conduct  in  a 
long  discourse,  producii^l  the  most  satisfying  proofe  of  his  own  integrity  as 
well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  less  clear,  of  the  malevolence  of 
hb  enemies,  who,  not  satisfied  with  havii^  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to 
deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour  and  his  fame.  Ferdi- 
nand received  him  with  decent  civilitj',  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and 
respect.  They  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened, 
disavowed  their  knowle(§e  of  it,  and  joined  in  promisirg  him  protection 
and  future  favour,  ■  But  though  they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order 
to  remove  trom  themselves  any  su^icion  of  having  authorized  his  violent 
proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges 
as  viceroy  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing  to 
appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  iifiberal  jealousy  which 

•  Life  of  Colum'His,  c.  es,     Hemra,  doe.  1.  lib.  b.  c.  B-U.      Gomatii  Hin.  c.  13,    OviedO, 
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prompted  tliem  to  inyest  Bovadilla  with  such  aulhority,  as  put  it  in  his 
power  to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity,  sfili  subsisted.  They  were 
aftald  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so  highly  indebted :  and 
retaining  him  at  court  under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas 
de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  governor  ol 
Hispaniola.* 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in  iiiakii^  reparation  for  his  past 
sufferings.  The  sensibility  with  which  great  minda  feel  every  Ihii^  that 
ircplies  any  susjjicion  of  flieir  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  aspect  of  an 
affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had  experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  ut^enerous  conduct  exasperated  him  to  such  n  degree  that  he 
could  no  loti^r  conceal  the  sentiments  which  it  escited.  Wherever  he 
went  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ii^ratltude,  those 
fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  conSantly  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders,  that  when  he  died  they  should  be 
buried  in  his  grave.t 

1501.1  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
check  ■tniich  it  had  received  by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man  who 
fiist  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  [Januaiy^  Roderigfo 
de  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction,  fitted  out  tv/o  ships  in  copartnery  with 
John  delaCosa,  who  havmgserved under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyi^es 
was  deemed  the  most  akilfid  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly  towards 
the  continent,  arrived  m  the  coast  of  Paria,  and,  proceedii^  to  the  west, 
discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  , 
Firtne,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after  Ojeda, 
with  his  former  associate  Amerigo  Vespucci,  set  out  upon  a  second  voyage, 
and,  beicK  unacquainted  with  tne  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same 
course  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage  of  Bastidas  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  But  both  tended  to 
increase  the  ardour  of  discovery ;  for  in  projKMlion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired 
a  more  extensive  knowlei%e  of  tlie  American  contuient,  their  idea  of  its 
opulence  and  fertility  increased.!  ' 

Before  these  adventureis  returned  from  their  voy^s,  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  rit  the  public  expense,  for  caiiyii^  over  Ovando,  the  new 
governor,  to  Hispaniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite,  in 
order  to  stop  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whose  imprudent 
administration  threatened  the  settlement  with  ruin.  Conscious  of  the  violence 
and  iniquih'_  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he  continued  to  make  it 
his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour  and  support  of  his  countrymen,  by 
accommodating  hunself  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  With  this  view, 
he  established  regulations  in  ever^  point  the  reverse  of  those  which  Columbus 
deemed  essential  tothe  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe 
discipline,necessaiyinordertohabituatethedissolute  and  corrupted  members 
of  which  the  society  was  composed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordination, 
he  suifered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license  as  encouraged  the  wildest 
excesses.  Instead  of  protecting  the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
oppression  of  that  unhappjr  people.  He  took  the  exact  number  of  such  as 
Survived  theirpast  calamihes,  divided  them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed 
them  in  proper^  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the  people  of  tlie 
island  to  a  state  of  complete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards 
was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  tiy  any  method  of  acquiring  ivealfh 
but  that  of  searching  for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  was 
unjust.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  work  in  tlie  mines,  by  masters  who  imposed  their  tasks  without  mercy  or 
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diacretioii.  Labour  so  disproporlioned  to  their  strength  and  former  iiabils 
of  hfe,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  such  rapid  consumption,  as  must 
have  soon  terminated  in  the  utter  extiucfion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  oi 
the  country.* 

The  necessity  of  applyii^  a  speedy  remedy  to  those  disorders  hastened 
Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of  the  most  respectable  arma- 
ment hitherto  fitted  ojit  fortbe  New  World,  It  consisted  of  thiity-lwo  ships, 
on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  persona  embarked  with  an 
intention  of  settling  in  the  countty.  [1502.]  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  with  thb  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bovadilla  resmied 
his  chaige,  and  was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  outer  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  Roldan  and  Ibe  other  rii^leaders  of  the  mutineers, 
who  had  been  most  actiye  in  opposing  Columbus,  were  required  to  leave 
the  island  at  the  same  time.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whomnoservice  was  lobe  expected 
contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  and  without  paving  Ihem  an  adequate  price 
for  their  labour.  With  respect  to  the  Spaniaras  themselves,  various  regu- 
lations were  made,  tending  to  suppress  the  licentious  spirit  which  had  been 
so  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to  establish  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on 
which  society  b  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increase  and 
Etability.  In  order  io  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  persons  were 
supposed  to  make  by  working  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  published, 
directing  all  (he  gold  tobe  brought  to  a  public  smelling-house,  and  declaring 
one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.f 

While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securinK  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  coloi^  whicn  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the 
unpleasant  employment  of  solicitmg  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  merit  and  services,  he  solicited  in  vain.  He 
demanded,  in  termsof  the  ori^nal  capitulation  in  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinstated  in  Dis  office  of  viceroy  over  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered.  By  a  strange  fatality,  Ibe  cmiumstance  which 
he  uwed  in  support  of  his  claim,  determined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject 
it.  The  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing 
value,  made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capitulation  as 
extrav^ant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  intrustii^  a  subject  with  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensive, 
and  m%ht  ^row  to  be  no  less  formidable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the 
same  suspicions;  and  under  various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and  umust, 
they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  solemn 
compact  bound  them  to  accomplish.  After  attending  the  Court  of  Spain 
for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehensions;  and  perceived  at  length  that 
he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  ujged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an 
interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage  him  from  pursuing 
the  great  object  which  first  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited 
him  to  attempt  discovery.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies  was 
his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still  engrossed  his  thou^ts ;  and 
either  from  his  own  observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  .some 
obscure  hint  of  the  natives,  <xr  from  the  accounts  given  by  Bastidas  and  de 
la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion  (hat  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America  there  was  a  s*  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a  communica- 
tion might  be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known. 
By  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  ^rait  or  isthmus  to  be 

'  Heirern  dec.  1.  lib.  li.  c.  11,  &c.     Ovipdo  Hisl,  Hb.  tii.  c,  6,  p.  07.     Bcdh™  Hiel.  lib.  1.  e  IS. 
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situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  FuU  of  this  idea,  thoug'h  he  waa  now  o' 
an  advanced  age,  worn  out  wilh  fatigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  hq 
offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
which  would  ascertain  this  important  point,  and  perfect  Ihe  grand  scheme 
which  from  theh^inniM;  he  prop'jaed  to  accomplisii. .  Several  circumstances 
concurred  in  disposing  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  leniJ  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal.  They  were  glad  lo  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  wilh  whose  demands  they 
deemed  it  impolilic  to  comply,  aad  mhoae  services  it  was  indecent  to 
neglect  Th<Hie;h  unwiDing  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  insensible 
of  liis  merit,  and  from  their  experience  of  his  skill  and  conduct,  liad  reason 
to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to  confide  in  his  success.  To  these 
considerations,  a  third  must  be  added  ,of  still  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Porti^uese  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies; 
and,  by  the  richness  of  its  caigo,  gave  die  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility 
of  the  East.  The  Portuguese  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  discoveries 
than  the  Spaniai'ds.  They  had  opened  a  communication  with  countries 
where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished  ;  and  where  commerce  hart 
been  longer  established,  and  carried  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  region 
of  the  earth.  Their  first  voyages  Ihilher  yielded  immediate  as  well  as  vast 
returns  of  profit,  in  cfimmoditles  eslremely  precious  and  in  great  request. 
Lisbon  became  immediately  the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth ;  w|iile  Spain 
had  only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit,and  of  future  gain,  from  the  western 
world,  Nofhiig,  then,  couid  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  that 
Columbus's  oifer  lo  conduct  them  lo  the  East,  oy  a  route  which  he  expected 
to  be  shorter,  as  well  as  leas  dangerous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  had 
taken.  Even  Feriinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and  warmly 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  lo  the  nation,  Columbus 
could  procure  orJy  four  small  baifc,  the  Iaifi;e3t  of  which  did  not  exceed 
seventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to  brave  danger, 
and  to  engage  m  arduous  undertakirgs  wilh  inadequate  force,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accrpt  the  command  of  ihis  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, anrt  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  historian  of  his  actions, 
accompanied  him.  HesailedfromCadizonlheninlhof  May,  and  touched, 
as  usual,  at  the  Canary  islands;  IJom  thence  he  proposed  to  have  stood 
dwecdy  for  the  continent ;  but  his  laigest  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit 
for  service,  as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in  hopes  ot 
exchanging  her  for  some  shii;  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando. 
When  lie  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [June  29],  he  found  eighteen  of  these 
ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  depaitit^  for  Spain.  Columbus 
immediately  acquainted  the  goveinor  with  the  dealinalion  of  his  voyc^e, 
and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.  He  requested 
pemiission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  ne^tiate  the 
eKcbange  of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  lake  shelter  durii^  a  violent  hurri- 
crme,  oT  which  he  aiscerued  the  approach  from  various  prognostics  which 
h.s  experience  and  sagacity  had  taught  him  lo  observe.  On  that  account. 
he  advised  him  likewise  to  put  off  for  some  days  the  departure  of  tne 
6eel  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refused  his  request,  and  despised  hts 
counsel.  Under  circumsfancea  in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded 
refi^  lo  a  stranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a  country  ot 
which  he  had  discovered  the  existence  and  acquired  the  possession.  His 
salutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  atleniion,  was  regarded  as 
the  dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who  arrt^andy  pretended  to  predict  an 
event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foreskht.  The  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Next  night  Ihe  hurricane  came  on  witli  dreadful  impeluosily.  Columbus, 
tware  ol  the  danger,  took  precaulions  against  it,  and  saved  his  little  squadron, 
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The  fleet  destined  for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  rashness  and 
ohstiiiacy  of  its  commanders  deserved.  Of  eiehtefin  ships  Iwo  or  three 
only  escaped.  In  tfaia  general  wreck  perished  Bovadilla,  Rotdan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  persecuting  Columbus, 
and  oppressing  the  Indians.  Together  witfi  themselves,  all  the  wealth 
which  Inej  had  acquired  hy  tbeir  injustice  and  cruelty  was  swallowed  up. 
If  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  pesos ;  an  imrneosc  sum  at  (bat 
period,  and  sufficient  notooly  to  have  screened  them  from  any  severe  scrutiny 
into  their  conduct,  but  to  have  secured  Ibem  a  gracious  reception  in  the 
Spanish  court.  Among  the  ships  Hiat  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the 
effects  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his 
fortune.  Historians,  struck  wifb  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as 
welt  as  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicuous  in 
thoseevents,universa)lyatlribulelhem  loan  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  lo  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  lo  punish  (he 
oppressors  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  im- 
pression. From  an  opinion  which  vulgar  admu^tion  is  apt  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  distit^uished  themselves  by  their  sagacity 
and  inventions,  they  believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  hy 
m^ical  art  and  incantations  in  order  lo  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.* 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola  [July  14],  where  he  met  ivith  such  an 
inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedious 
aad  dangerous  voy^e,  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant 
from  ike  coast  of  H(fflduras,  There  he  had  an  interview  with  some 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  alaigecanoe.  They  apjJeaied 
to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  piogress  in  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts  than  any  whom  he  had  hilherto  oiscoveied.  In 
return  to  the  inquiries  which  Ibe  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eager- 
ness, concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  tney 
wore  by  way  of  oi-nanaent,  they  directed  Ihem  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of  a  counby  so  inviting, 
which  would  have  conducted  him  aloig  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich 
Empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  bis  favourite  scheme  of 
finding  but  the  strait  which  he  supposed  lo  communicate  with  the  Indian 
ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  ea^  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien,  In  this 
nav^tion  he  discovered  alt  the  coast  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios  to  a  baTbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called 
Porto  Bello.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  imaginary  strait,  throiffi;b  which 
he  expected  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went 
on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  countiy,  he  did  not  penetrate 
so  far  as  lo  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico 
irom  the  great  Southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  fertility  of  the  countir,  and  conceived  such  an  idea  of  its  wealth 
Irom  the  specimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  lo  leave 
a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Belen,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the' 
command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himself  to  Spain  [1503],  in  order  to  , 
procure  what  was  requisite  for  rendering  the  establfshment  permanent.  But 
the  ur^overnable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived  CoIum^ 
bus  of^lhe  glory  of  planting  the  first  colony  on  the  continent  of  America 
Their  insoleiice  and  rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  lo  take  arms  ;  and 
as  these  were  a  more  harijr  and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabilania 
of  the  islands,  they  cut  off'^part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
abandon  a  station  which  was  found  to  be  untenable.! 
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Thia  repulse^  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  any  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befell  Columbus :  it  was 
followed  hy  a  succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation  is  exposed 
Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  threatened 
his  leaky  vessels  with  destruction ;  while  his  discontented  crew,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute 
his  commands.  One  of  hla  ships  perished ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  service  ;  and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quilted 
that  pait  of  the  continent,  which,  in  iiis  at^ish,  he  named  the  Coast  of 
Vesation,*  and  bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New  distresses  awaited  him 
in  this  voyE^e.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  tempest  from  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  so  much  shattered  by  the 
shock  ihat  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica  [June  24], 
where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them  aground,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking. 
The  measure  of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  he  full.    He  was  cast  ashore 


._ _.  _. ._.  inlvs  .__. 

Spaniards  in  America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyoiio  the  possibility  of 
heiig  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola 
appeared  impracticable  ;  arid  without  this  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  relief. 
His  genius,  fertile  in  resources,  and  most  vieorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
mities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themsefves  to  despair,  discovered  the 
only  expedient  which  afforded  any  prospect  of  defiverance.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who,  considering  the 
Spaniards  as  bebgs  of  a  superior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occasion,  to 
minister  to  theit  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  singple  tree  hollowed  withfire,  and  so  misshapen 
and  awkward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were 
fit  only  for  creeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  of  a  bay  to 
another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  Iwo  gentlemen  parti 
cularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  set  out  for  Hispaniola, 
upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues-!  This  they  accomplished  in  ten 
days,  aiier  surmounting  incredible  dangers,  and  enduring  such  fatigues  that 
several  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  sunk  under  it,  and  died. 
The  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola  was  neither  such 
as  their  courage  merited,  noi  the  oisbess  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
came  rejiuired.  Ovando,  from  a  mean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid 
of  allowing  him  to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  government.    This  unge- 


nerous passion  hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  sentiment  which 
reflection  upon  the  services  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compas- 
sion for  his  own  fellow-citizens,  involved  in  the  same  calamities,  must  have 
excited.  Mendez  and  Fieschi  spent  e^ht  months  in  solicitii^  relief  for 
their  commander  and  associates,  without  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus  and 
his  companions  in  adversity.  At  first,  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance, 
from  the  success  of  Mendez  and  Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered  the  spirits  of 
the  moat  desponding.  Ailer  some  time  the  most  timorous  began  to  suspect 
that  they  had  miscanied  in  their  daring  attempt  [1504].  At  length,  even 
the  most  sai^uine  concluded  that  they  had  perished.  The  ray  of  hope 
which  bad  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  a}>pear  now  more 
dismal.  Despair,  heightened  by  disappointment,  settled  in  eveiy  breast. 
Their  last  resource  had  (ailed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  prospect  of 


ending  theit  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from  their  country 
and  their  friends.  Tlie  seamen,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
threatened  the  life  o)  Columbus,  whom  tiiey  reproached  as  the  author  of 
all  their  calamities,  seized  fen  canoes,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  and,  despising  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  jnade  off  with 
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them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  mur- 
mured at  the  long  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their 
industiTwas  not  greater  than  that  of  Iheirneighboui'S  in  Hispaniola,  like 
them  they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  strangers  to  be  altoge- 
thei-  intolerable.  They  began  to  brine  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they 
furnished  tbem  with  a  sparing  hanc^  and  threatened  to  withdraw  thoae 
supplies  altc^ther.  Such  a  esolut  on  nu  t  ha\e  been  quickly  fatal  ti-  ''■  - 
Spaniards.     Their  safety  depe  ded  upo    the  good  will  of  Ibe  Indians; 


J  they  could  revive  the  adn  ration  and  reverence  with  which  that 

simple  people  had  at  first  behell  them  destruction  was  unavoidable. 
Thoug^b  the  licentious  proceed  gs  of  tl  e  mut  neers  had  in  a  great  measure 
effaced  those  impressions  vh  cl  had  bee  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards 
the  iigenuily  of  Columbus  suggested  a  happy  art  fice,  that  not  only  restored 
but  he^htened  the  high  op  n  o  w  h  ch  the  In  1  a  s  had  originally  eiiterlamed 
of  them.  By  his  skill  in  astronomy,  he  knew  that  there  was  shortly  to  be  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  assembled  all  the  principal  persons  of  the 
district  around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened,  and,  after  reproaching 
tbem  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their  affection  and  assistance  from 
men  whom  they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and 
governs  the  world;  that  he,  offended  at  their  refusing  to  support  men  who 
were  the  objects  of  bis  peculiar  favour,  was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime 
with  exemplary  severity,  and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her 
l^ht,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  wrath  and  an 
emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.    To  this  marvellous 

Srediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  indifference  peculiar  to 
le  people  of  America ;  ofheis,  with  the  credulous  astonishment  natural 
to  barbarians.  But  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and 
at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  struck  with  terror.  They  ran 
with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  provisions,  threw  them  at  his  feel,  conjurirg  him  to  intercede 
with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threat 
ened.  Columbus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promised  fo 
comply  with  their  desire.  The  eclipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its 
splendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished  profusely 
with  provisions,  but  the  natives,  with  superstitious  attention,  avoided  every 
thii^  that  could  give  them  offence.* 

During  those  toansactions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repealed  attempts  to 
pass  over  to  Hispaniola  in  llie  canoes  which  they  had  seized.  But,  from 
their  own  misconduct  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts 
were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him  with 
new  insults  and  danger.  While  they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened, 
more  cruel  and  afflicting  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them. 
The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled  with  some  dark 
suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver 
his  distressed  countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  Lest  the  sympathy 
of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion, he  gave  the  command  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Columbus,  who,  adhering  to  bis  instructions  with  malignant  accuracy,  cast 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat,  observed  the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of 
empty  compliments  to  the  aimral,  received  his  answer,  and  departed. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards  the  island, 
every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  their  deliverance  had 
at  lei^h  arrived  ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly,  they  sunk  into  the 
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deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  liopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  tlim^h 
he  felt  most  sen^bly  tliis  wanton  insult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  past 
neglect,  retained  such  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followeis. 
He  assured  Ihem  that  Mendez  and  Ficschi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safely ; 
that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  lo  carry  them  off;  but,  as  Escobar's 
Vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board,  Ibat  be  had  refused  to  go  with  her, 
because  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  conipanions  of  liis 
distress.  Soothedwilh  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted 
with  his  apparent  generosity  in  attending  more  to  their  preservation  than  to 
his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  ne  regained  their  confidence.* 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  mutineers,  who 
were  now  at  hand.  Al!  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had 
DO  effect  but  to  increase  their  frenrf.  Their  demands  became  every  day 
more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and  bloody.  The 
common  safety  rendered  it  oecessaiy  lo  oppose  them  with  open  force. 
Cdumbus,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout,  could  not  lake  the 
field.  His  brolher,  the  adelaiitado,  marched  against  thern  [May  20]. 
They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected  with  scorn  terms  of  accom- 
,  modation,  which  were  once  more  offered  Ihem,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the 
attack.  They  fellnotupon  an  enemy  unprepared  loreceive  them.  Inthe 
firet  shock,  several  of  their  most  daring'  leaders  were  slain.  The  adelan- 
tado,  whose  strength  was  equal  lo  his  courage,  closed  with  their  captain, 
wounded,  disarmed,  and  tooK  him  prisonerlj  At  sight  of  Ibis,  the  rest 
fled  with  a  dastardly  fear  suitable  to  Iheir  former  insolence.  Soon  after, 
they  submilfed  in  a  body  lo  Columbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  obey  all  bis  commands.  Hardly  was,  tranquillity  re- 
established when  the  Slips  appeared,  whose  arrival  Columbus  had  promised 
with  great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  wifli  little  certainty.  With 
transporfsof  joy  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  island  m  which  the  unfeeling 
jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffered  Inem  to  languish  above  a  year,  exposed  to 
misery  in  a!l  its  various  forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domii^  [Aug.  13],  the  governor,  with  the  mean 
artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for  insolence  by  servility, 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He 
received  Columbus  with  the  most  studied  respect,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
bouse,  and  distmguished  him  with  every  mark  of  honour.  But  amidst  those 
overacted  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and 
maligni^  latent  in  his  heart.  He  set  at  liberty  the  captahi  of  the  mutineers, 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  in  chains  to  be  tried  foe  his  crimes  ;  and 
threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  their  conduct.  Columbus  submitted  in  silence  to  what  he 
could  not  redress ;  but  discovered  an  extreme  iinpatience  to  quit  a  countiy 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who  had  treated  him,  on  every 
occasion,  with  inhumanity  and  injustice.  His  preparations  wei«  soon  fioi^eci, 
and  he  set  sail  for  Spam  with  two  ships  [Sept.  12],  Disasters  similar  to 
those  which  had  accompanied  him  tbrou^  life  continued  to  pursue  him 
lo  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  vessels  bei)^  disabled,  was  soon  forced 
back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  shattered  by  violent  storais,  sailed  several 
hundred  leagues  w:thjuiy-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port  of  St 
Lucar  [December]  ,| 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most  fatal  that  could  have 
befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  ol 
his  patroness  Qjieen  Isabella  [Nov.  9],  in  whose  justice,  humanity,  and 
favour  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now  remained  to  redress  his 
wrongs,  or  to  reward  hhn  for  his  services  andsufferings,  but  Ferdinai>d,  who 
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nad  so  long  opposed  and  so  often  injured  him.    To  solicit  a  prince  thus 

Erejudiced  against  him  was  an  occupalion  no  less  irksonie  than  hopeless. 
1  this,  however,  was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  close  of  his  days. 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to 
court  ;  and  though  he  was  receiyed  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he 

Elied  Ferdinand  with  petition  after  petition,  demanding  the  punishment  of 
is  oppressors,  and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  bestowed  upon  hun 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Ferdi- 
nand amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeanii^  pmniises.  Instead  of 
grantii^  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them,  and 
spun  out  the  affair  with  such  apparent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  his  intention 
!nat  it  should  never  be  terminated.  The  declining  heahh  of  Columbus 
Battered  Ferdinand  with  tlie  hopes  of  being  soon  delivered  from  an 
importunate  suitor,  and  encoui-aged  him  to  persevere  m  this  illiberal  plan. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expeclatjons,  Di^usted  with  the  ingratitude  of 
a  mtmarch  whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  success,  exhausted 
with  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  and  broken  with 
the  infirmities  which  these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life 
at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May.  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  composure  of  mind 
suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  character,  and  with 
senlimenLi  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  for  religion  which  he 
manifested  m  every  occurrence  of  his  ufe.* 


BOOK  III. 


While  Columbus  was  employed  inhis  last  voyage,  several  events  worthy 
cf  notice  happened  in  Hispaniola.  The  colony  there,  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  all  Ae  subsequent  estaWishments  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  gradually 
acquired  the  form  of  .a  regular  and  prosperous  society.  The  humane 
solicitude  of  Isabella  to  protect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and  particularly 
the  proclamation  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to  compel  Ihem 
to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  extreme  felicity,  scorned 
every  allurement  and  reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to  labour.  The 
Spaniards  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first  colonists  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of 
those  instruments,  without  which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any 
operation.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were 
seizedwilh  the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above 
a  thousand  of  them  died.  At  the  same  time,  the  exactuig  one  half  of  the 
product  of  the  mines,  as  the  royal  share,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  so  exor- 
bitant that  no  adventurers  would  er^age  to  work  them  upon  such  terms.  In 
order  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigout  of 
the  royal  edicts  [1506].  He  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indians  amoig 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a  slated  time,  in  diggii^ 
the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  but.  in  order  to  screen  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  having  subjected  Ihem  again  to  servitude,  he  enjoined 
their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.    He 
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reduced  the  royal  share  of  the  gold  found  in  the  rainea  from  the  half  to  the 
third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained. 
Notwithstanding  Isabella's  lender  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
Indiana,  and.  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  Royal  reveniie,  Ovandn 
persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these  regulations.* 

But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  oppression,  though  during  a 
short  interval,  now  felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  so  galling  that  they  made 
several  attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  Jiherty.  This  the  Spaniards  consi- 
dered as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  subjection. 
When  war  is  carried  on  between  nations  whose  stale  of  impravemenl  is  in 
any  d^ree  similar,  the  means  of  defence  bear  some  proportion  to  those 
employed  in  the  attack;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  eSbrtsmust  be  made, 
such  talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  mankind  to 
view  in  a  situation  no  less  stiikina;  than  interestii^.  It  Uoneof  the  noblest 
functions  of  histoiy  to  observe  and  to  delineate  men  at  a  juncture  when  their 
minds  are  most  violently  agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  passions  are 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  struggles  between 
contendiig  states,  have  been  deemed  by  historians,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  a  capital  and  important  article  in  the  annals  of  human  actions. 
But  in  a  contest  between  naked  savages,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
European  nations,  where  science,  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were 
opposed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  disorder  on  the  other,  a  particular 
detail  of  events  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  uninstructive.  If  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  humanity, 
had  softened  the  pride  of  superiorify  into  compassion,  and  had  induced  them 


some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the  too  rigorous  chastisements  of 
impatient  instructors,  might  have  been  related  without  horror.  But,  unfor- 
timately,  this  consciousness  of  superiority  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  were  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in 
improvement  of  eveiy  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They 
conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  andprivilegesof  men.  In  peace  (hey  subjected  them 
to  servitude.  In  war  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws  which,  by  a  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and  set  some 
bounds  to  its  rage.  They  considered  them  not  as  men  l^hting  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  out  as  slaves  who  had  revolted  against  their  masters.  Their 
caziques,  when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leaders  of  banditti,  to  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments ;  and  all  their  subjects,  without 
regaiding  the  distinction  of  ranks  established  among  them,  were  reduced 
to  the  same  slate  of  abject  slaveiy.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were 
hostilities  carried  on  against  the  cazique  of  Higuey,  a  province  at  the 
eastern  eslremity  of  the  island.  This  warwas  occasioned  by  the  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
natives,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hangii^  up  the  cazique,  who  defended 
his  people  with  braveiy  so  for  superior  to  that  of  his  countrymen,  as 
enlitledhim  (o  a  better  tate.t 

The  conduct  of  Ovendo,  in  another  part  of  ^e  island,  was  still  more 
treacherous  and  crue  The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which 
extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is  now  situated  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  was  subject  to  a  female  cazique,  named  Anacoana, 
highly  respected  by  the  natives.  She,  from  that  partial  fondness  with  which 
the  women  of  America  were  attached  to  the  Europeans  (the  cause  of 
which  shall  be  aftenvards  explained),  had  always  courted  the  friendship 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded  them  with  benefits.  But  some  of  the  adhe 
nntl  of  lioldan  having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  exasperated 
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at  her  endeavouring  to  restrain  Iheir  excesses,  that  they  accused  her  d 
havii^  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.  OvacdO)  Ihoueh  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to 
such  proflia^te  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  towards  Xana;ua, 
with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemen.  To  prevent  Ihe  Indiana 
from  taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance,  he  gave  out  that  fais  sole 
intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  towhom  his  countrymen  had  been  so  much 
indebted,  iu  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her  the  mode 
of  levyii^  the  tribute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order 
to  receive  this  illustnous  guest  with  due  honour,  assembled  the  principal  men 
in  her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  ;  and  advancing  at  Ihe 
head  of  these,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
she  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances,  according  to  the  mode  of 
the  country,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her  residence.  There  he 
was  feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  Kindness  of  simple  hospitality,  and 
amused  with  the  games  and  spectacles  usual  among  the  Americans  upon 
occasions  of  mirlE  and  festivity.  But  amidst  the  sectuity  which  Ibis 
inspired,  Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  unsuspicious  enter- 
tainer and  her  subjects ;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with  which  he  executed  this 
scheme,  ejjualled  his  barbarih-  in  forming  it.  Under  colour  of  eshibitii^ 
to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  a  Eumpean  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his 
troops,  in  battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chiefe 
who  attended  her  were  assembled.  The  infenliy  took  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  which  led  to  the  village.  The  hoisemen  encompassed  Ihe  house. 
These  movements  were  the  ooiect  of  admiration,  without  any  mixture  of 
fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  whicJi  had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished 
at  an  act  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning  men. 
In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  attendants  were  seized  and 
bound.  Fire  was  set  lo  the  house  ;  and  without  examination  or  conviction, 
all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  Iheir  own  country,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames,  Anacoana  was  reserved  for  a  more  fenominious 
fate.  She  was  carried  in  chains  lo  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  lonnalily  of 
a  trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of 
those  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly  Harged,* 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment  of  Iheir  princes  and 
nobles,  who  were  objects  of  flieir  highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Hispaniola  submitted,  without  furtherresistance, to  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella  all  the  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  their  servitude  were  forgotfen.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to  them 
as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  them  were  bcreased  [l506].  Ovando,  without  aw  restraint, 
distrihuled  Indians  amore:  his  iriends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
tlie  Queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World,  conferred  grants  of  a  similar  nature  upon  his 
courtiers,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewardii^  their  services.  They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietors,  to  their 
countrymen  settled  in  Hispaniola ;  and  that  wretched  people,  being  com- 
pelled  to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  botn,  the  esacttons  of 
their  oppressors  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy 
was,  and  fatal  to  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  it  produced,  for  some  time, 
very  considerable  effects.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  a  whole  Batiim, 
and  exertii^  itself  in  one  direction,  the  workii^  of  the  mines  was  carried 
on  with  amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years  the  gold  hroi^ht 
into  the  royal  smeltmg  houses  in  Hispaniola  amounted  annually  to  four  hundred 

■  Ovied",  lib.  ill.  c.  13.    Heiceta,  dec  I.  lib.  ti.  c.  4.    KeloclDD  de  Deitiuyc- de  laa  bdlse  poi 
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and  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred  ^ousand  pounds  sterlinff;  whichj 
if  we  attend  fo  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  times,  must  appear  a  considerable 
sum,  Vastfortuneswerecreated.of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated, 
in  ostentatious  profusion,  what  they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by 
both,  new  adventurers  crowded  lo  America,  with  the  most  eager  impatience, 
o  share  in  those  treasures  which  had  enriched  their  countrymen ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  uiJiealthitiess  of  the  climale 
the  colony  continued  to  increase.* 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and  justice  not  inferior  fo 
the  rigour  with  which  he  treated  the  Indians.  He  established  equal  laws ; 
and,  by  executing  (hem  with  impartiality,  accustomed  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded  several  new  towns  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  and  allured  inhahitants  to  them  by  the  concession  ofvarious 
inimunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
some  branch  of  industiy  more  useful  than  ttiat  of  searching  for  goid  in  the 
mines.  Some  slips  of  the  sugarcane  having  been  brought  from  ine  Canary 
islands  b^  way  of  experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  increase 
in  the  rich  soil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  were  transplanted,  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became  an  object  of  commerce.     Extonsive 

glantations  were  begun  ;  sugarvvorks,  which  the  Spaniards  called  inf,-enios, 
■om  the  various  machinery  employed  in  (hem,  were  erected,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  manufaclme  of  this  commodi^  was  the  great  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hispatiiola,  and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their 
weaith.t 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  laige  remittances 
which  he  received  from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which  he  bad  hitherto 
afFecfed  to  undervalue.  FoHune,  and  his  own  address,  having  now  ex- 
tricated him  out  of  those  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by 
the  death  of  his  %(een  [1507],  and  by  his  disputes  with  his  son-in-law 
about  the  government  of"  her  domimona,J  he  had  full  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  his  provident  sagacity  Spain  is 
indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations  which  gradually  fornied  that 
system  of  profounil  but  jealous  pwicy,  by  which  she  governs  her  dominions 
in  the  New  Worid.  He  erected  a  court  distii^uished  by  the  title  of 
Casa  de  Contrataeiott,  or  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent 
for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed  the  administration  of  American 
affairs.  This  board  assembled  r^ularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with 
a  distinct  and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  gave  a  re^ar  form  to  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
together  with  cle^jmen  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  charge  of  tlie  Spaniards 
esfabtished  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  should  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  but  notwithstanding  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish  court  to 
the  papal  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude  to  prevent  any  foreign  power 
irom  claiming  jurisdiction,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new  dominions, 
that  he  reserved  fo  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  rfelit  of  patronage  to  the 
benefices  in  America,  and  stipulated  that  no  papal  hull  or  mandate  should 
be  promulgated  there  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved  of  by 
his  council.  With  th^  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there  without  a  special 
license  from  that  council.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  (his  attention  to  the  police  and  welfare  of  the  colony, 
B  calaini^  impended  which  threatened  its  dissolution.    The  original  inha* 

»■  Heirrjra,  dm.  1.  Jib.  vi,  c,  13,  St.  t.Ovieaii,Uli.  Iv.  c  8.  }  Hislory  of  Ibe  Rtagn  of 
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bitanls,  on  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Kispaniola  depended  for  their 
prosperily,  and  even  their  existence,  wasted  so  fast  that  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  race  seemed,  to  he  inevitable.  When  CoJanibus  discovered  Hispa- 
niola,  the  number  of  its  inhabilants  was  computed  to  be  at  least  a  million.* 
They  were  now  reduced  to  stilj  thousand  in  the  space  of  fifteen  veaia. 
Tiiis  consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  lesa  amazing  than  rapid,  was 
the  eSect  of  several  concurrii^  causes.  The  natives  of  the  American 
islands  Wei's  of  a  more  feeble  constitution  than  the  inhabitants  of  Ills 
other  hemisphere.  Thej  could  neither  perform  the  same  work  nor  endure 
the  same  fatigue  with  men  whose  oi^atis  were  of  a  more  vigorous  con- 
formation, ITie  listless  indolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pass  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  Iheir  debility,  contributed  likewise  to  increase 
it,  and  rendered  them  from  habit,  aa  wefl  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard 
abour.  The  food  on  which  they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourishment,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate 
a  lai^uid  frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry.  The 
Spaniards,  without  attending  to  tnose  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  imposed  tasks  upon  them  which,  though  not  greater  than 
Europeans  might  have  performed  with  ease,  were  so  disprojiorlioned  to 
their  strength,  that  many  sunk  under  (he  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched 
days.  Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cot  short  their  own 
lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine,  brought  on  by  compelling  such  numbers 
to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved 
fatal  fo  many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by  the  haidshipa 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  others  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  who  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies, 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards,  being  thus  deprived, 
of  the  instruments  which  they  were  accustomed  to  empIoy,Tound  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  their  irnprovements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works  whjc: 
they  had  already  begun  [l  508].  In  order  (o  provide  an  immediate  remedj 
for  an  evil  so  alarmii^,  Ovando  proposed  to  transport  the  inhabitants  of  thi 
Lucayo  islands  to  Hispaniola,  under  pretence  that  they  ini§;ht  be  civilizec 
with  more  facility,  and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  m  the  Christiai 
religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  under  Iht 
immediate  inspection  of  the  misaonaries  settled  there,  Feniinand,  deceived 
by  this  ardlice,  or  willii^  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence  which  policv 
represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposal.  Several  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  informed  the 
natives,  widi  whose  language  they  were  now  well  acquainted,  that  they 
came  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which  the  departed  ancestors  of  the 
Indians  resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  1o  invite  their  descendants  to  resort 
thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  there  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple 
peofJe  listened  with  wonder  and  credulity :  ana,  fond  of  visiting  their 
relations  and  friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  (he  SpanianS  with 
eagerness.  By  (his  artifice  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into  His- 
paniola, to  share  in  the  sufferings  which  were  the  lot  of  tlie  inhabitants  ot 
that  island,  and  to  mii^le  their  groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched 
race  of  men-t 

>aniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  Iheir  operations  in  the 
Hispaniola  with  such  ardour  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed 
.-  _  3  engrossed  Iheir  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discovery  tan- 
go shed  and,  since  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  any 
mon  ent  1  ad  been  undertaken.  But  as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered 
it  n  poss  1  le  to  acquire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
fonncrlj  Ih  s  ui^ed  some  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for 
new  countr  es,  where  iheii  avarice  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility. 
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Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.who  commanded  under  Ovando  in  Ihe  eastern  difilrict 
of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  lo  (he  island  of  St,  Juan  du  Puerto  Rico,  which 
Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated  into  Ihe 
interior  part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil  to  be  fertile,  and  ex- 
pected, from  some  symptoms,  aa  well  as  from  the  information  of  the 
inhahitants,  to  discover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mounfains,  Ovando  pennitted- 
him  to  attempt  making  a'settlement  in  the  island..  This  was  easily  effected 
ty  an  officer  eminent  Tor  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years 
Puerto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spaoisb  government,  Ihe  natives  were 
reduced  to  servitude;  and  beii«  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderale  rigour 
as_  their  neigjibours  in  Hispaniola,  the  race  of  onKinal  inhabitants,  worn  out 
with  latigue  and  sufferii^,  was  sook  extenninalefl.* 

About  the  same  rime  Juan  DiazdeSolis,  in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus  had  Ifdten  as  far  as  the 
islMid  of  Guanaios  ;  but,  standiiffi^  from  thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered 
a  new  and  extensive  province,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan, 
and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that  counl^.t 
Thoug'h  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice, 

because  it  led  lo  discoveries  of  greater  importance-  For  the  same  reason 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command 
of  Ovando  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and  tiist  discovered  with  certainty,  that 
this  countiy,  which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent, 
wasalai^  island.f 
_  This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  occurrences  under  the  admi 
nistration  of  Ovando.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son,  Don 
Die^,  had  been  employed  in  solicitixg  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices 
of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  leather  with  all  the  other 
immunities  and  profits  which  descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  consequence 
of  the  original  capitulation  with  his  father.  But  if  these  dignities  and 
revenues  appeared  so  considerable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expense  of 
being  deemed  unjust  as  well  as  ur^rateful,  he  had  wrested  them  from 
Columbus,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  unwillirg  to  confer  them 
on  his  son.  Accordingly  Don  Diego  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but 
fruitless  importunity.  Weary  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain 
by  a  legal  sentence  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  inte- 
rested monarch.  He  commenced  a  suit  against  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  which  managed  Indian  aflaire ;  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which 
leflects  honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the  king,  and  sustained 
Don  Dieeo's  claim  of  the  vicer<^,alty,  tccether  with  all  the  other  privileges 
stipulated  in  the  capitulation.  Even  after  thb  decree  Ferdinand's  repugnance 
to  put  a  subject  in  possession  of  such  extezisive  rights  might  have  thrown 
in  new  obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  talten  a  step  which  interested  veiy 
powerful  persons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated,  and  a  fortune  so 
opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commendatOT  of  Leon, 
and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  llie  first  rank,  and  nearly 
related  to  the,  king.  The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so  waimly  the 
cau^e  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  cduld  not  resist  their  solicitatioiH 
[1509].  He  recalled  Ovando,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  successor, 
th<Hign  even  in  conferring  this  favour  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy; 
for  he  allowed  him  to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  viceroy, 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  lo  bim.§ 
Don  Diegoquickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola.attended  by  his  brother,his  uncles, 

*  Haien,  dee.  1.  lib.  cL[.  c.  1—4.     Goniors  Ilisi,  c.)4.     Bclsclo]!  deB,  ds  I^Cngiu,  p.  10. 
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his  wife,  whom  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice- 

Sieen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  bolh  sexes  born  of  g^d  families, 
e  lived  with  a  aplendour  and  mj^ificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  ISew 
World;  and  the  iamily  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  ■ 
rewards  due  to  his  inventive  genius,  of  which  be  biraself  had  been  cruelly  de- 
frauded. The  colony  itself  acquired  new  luslre  by  the  accession  of  so  many 
inhabitants,  of  a  different  rank  and  character  from  most  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  tbe  most  illustrious  famiiies  in  the 
Spanish  settlemeols  aiii  descendedfrom  &e  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  DiegoColumbus,* 

No  benefits  accrued  to  &e  unhappy  natives  from  this  charge  of  eovemors, 
Don  Dieajo  was  not  only  authorized  hv  a  loyal  edict  to  continue  the  repar- 
bmientos,  or  distribution  of  IndianSj  but  the  particular  number  which  be 
migfht  gTaiit  to  evelrperswi,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  coltaiy,  was  spe- 
cified. He  availed  himself  of  that  permission  ;  and  soon  after  he  landed  at 
St.  Doniii^o,  he  divided  such  Indians  as  were  still  unappropriated,  among 
his  relations  and  attendants.t 

The  nest  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply  with  an  instruction 
which  he  received  from  the  kinff,  about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a 
small  island  which  CoJumbus  had  discovered  in  hjs  third  voyage.  Though 
this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence  to  its  wretched  inhabitants, 
such  quantities  of  those  oysters  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape  the  inquisitive  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Laige  fortunes  were  acquired 
W  the  fishery  of  ]>earls,  which  was  canied  on  with  exlraordinaiy  ardour. 
The  Indians,  especially  those  from  the  Lucavo  islands,  were  compelled  to 
dive  for  them  ;  and  this  dangerous  and  unhealfhy  employment  was  an  addi- 
tional calami^  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extinction  of  (hat 
devoted  race.j 

About  this  period,  Juan  Diazde  Solis  and  Piuzon  set  out,  in  conjunction, 
upon  a  second  voyage.  They  stood  directly  south,  towards  the  equinoctial 
line,  which  Pinzon  had  formerly  crossed,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fortieth 
degree  of  southern  latitude.  They  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  conti- 
nent of  America  stretched  on  their  right  hand  through  ail  this  vast  extent  ol 
ocean.  They  landed  in  different  places,  to  take  possession  in  name  of  theii 
sovereign ;  but  though  the  countiy  appeared  to  he  extremely  fertile  and 
inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for  discovei^ 
than  maiiig  settlements,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their 
voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  oiihis  new  quarter  of  the  globe.§ 

Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had  discovered  the  main 
land  of.  America,  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  anj- 
part  of  it.  What  had  been  so  long  n^lected  was  now  seriously  attempted, 
and  with  considerable  vigour ;  though  the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither 
formed  liy  the  crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  carried 
on  by  the  enlerprisine  spirit  of  private  adventurers.  The  scheme  took  its 
rise  from  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  (wo  voyages  as  a  disoo- 
verer,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But 
his  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him  associates,  who 
advanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  laig*  fori'ine 
in  Hiapanioiaj  fonaed  a  similar  design.  Ferdinand  encouraged  both  ;  and 
though  he lelused  to  advance  the  smallest  sum,  he  was  extremely  lifaer"!  of 
titles  and  patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on  the  continent,  OMr  ex- 
tenditffi  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Guif  of  Darien,  and  the  other  from  that  to 
CapeGraciasaDios.     Theformerwasgivento  Ojeda,  the  latter  to  Nicuessa. 
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Ojeda  fitted  out  a  sbipand  two  brigsntineg,  witli  three  hundred  men, 
Nicuessa,  ail  Tessels,  with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  They  sailed 
about  the  same  lime  from  St,  Domingo  for  their  respective  governments. 
In  order  to  give  their  title  to  those  countries  some  appearance  of  validity, 
several  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were  employed  to 
prescribe  the  mode  in  which  they  should  take  possession  of  them.*  There 
IS  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  any  thii^  more  singular  or  extravagant  than 
the  form  which  tiiey  devised  for  Ihis  purpose.  They  instructed  those 
invaders,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  to  the  natives 
the  principal  articles  oi  the  Christian  faith:  to  acquaint  them  in  parti- 
cular, witii  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  all  the  Idngdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy  pontiff  iiad  made  of 
their  country  to  the  kbe;  of  Spain;  to  require  them  toembrace  the  doctrines 
of  fiiatrel%i(Hi  which  the  Spaniards  made  known  to  them;  and  to  submit 
to  the  sovere%n  whose  authority  they  proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refused  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  the  terms  of  which  must  have  been  utterly 
incomjirehensible  to  uninstrucled  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  were 
authonzed  io  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword ;  to  reduce  tliera,  their 
wives  and  children,  to  a  slate  of  servitude ;  and  to  CMnpel  them  by  force 
torecognise  the  jurisdiction  of  Ihe  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
to  which  they  would  not  voluotarilj  subject  themselves  [23]. 


'ff° 


ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniaritemployedevery  art  to  soothe  them,  and  to 
gain  tlieir  confidence,  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  exchange 
any  friendly  ofiice,  with  men  whose  residence  among  them  Ihey  considered 
as  fata!  fo  their  liberty  and  independence  [1510],  This  implacable  enmity 
of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
their  country  extremely  difEctilt  as  well  as  dangerous,  mi^ht  have  been 
surmounted  at  length  by  the  peiseverance  of  the  Spaniarffi,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  arms,  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  disaster 
which  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortunate  combined  to  complete  their 
ruin.  The  loss  ol  their  ships  by  various  accidenis  upon  an  unknown 
coast,  the  diseases  ^culiar  to  a  climate  the  most  noxious  in  all  America, 
the  want  of  provisions  unavoidable  in  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated, 
dissension  among  themselves,  and  the  incessant  hostilities  of  the  natives, 
involved  them  in  a  succession  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which  strikes 


As  the  inhabitants  of  the  contment  could  not  at  once  yield  assent  to 
doctrines  too  refined  for  their  uncultivated  understandii^s,  and  explained  Io 
them  by  interpreters  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their' language  ;  as  they 
did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest,  of  whom  they  had  never  lieara, 
could  have  any  rio;hl  to  dispose  of  their  countiy,  or  how  an  unknown  prince 
h  Id  1  m  jurisdiction  over  them  as  his  subjects ;  they  fiercely  opposed 
th  n    ders  of  their  territories.    Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured 

f  ff  t  by  f  rce  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  The 
t  mp  raiy  writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their 
''  '  IS  they  made  no  discovery  of  importance,  nor  established 
ttleraent,  their  adventures  are  not  entitled  to  any  consi- 
_  _.  p!  n  the  general  history  of  a  period  where  romantic  valour, 
St  u^l  ag  w  th  incredible  hardships,  distinguishes  every  effort  of  the 
Spanish  arms.  They  found  the  natives  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  assume  the  g;ovemmenl,  to  be  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  their  countiymen  in  the  islands.  They  were  free  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every  wound  was  followed 
with  certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's 
followers,  and  the  Spaniards,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  diead  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Worid.  Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally 
resolute  in  defence  of  tlieir  possessions.      Notliing  could    soften  their 
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one  with  horror.  Though  they  received  two  considerable  reinforcements 
tromHispaniola,  tbegreaterparlof  those  who  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy 
CKpedilion  perished,  in  less  than  a  year,  m  the  most  extreme  misery.  A 
few  who  survived  settled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who, 
in  the  most  desperate  esigencies,  displayed  such  courage  and  conduct  as 
fitsf  gained  the  confidence  of  hia  countmuen,  and  marked  him  out  as  their 
leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  Ihe 
only  adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more 
important  scenes.  Francisco  Piaarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  companions,  and 
in  fliis  school  of  adversity  acquired  or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  him 
for  the  extraordinaiy  actions  wliich  he  afterwards  performed,  Heman 
Cortes,  whose  name  became  still  more  famous,  had  likewise  engaged  early 
in  this  enterprise,  which  roused  all  the  active ^outh  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ; 
but  (he  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  his  subsequent  adventures 
interposed  to  save  him  from  Ihe  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were 
ejtposed.  He  was  taken  iU  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the 
fieet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition.* 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  espedilion,  the  Spaniards 
were  not  deterred  from  eiwaging  in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature. 
When  wealth  is  acquired  graduallj;  by  the  perseveriig  hand  of  industry,  or 
accumulated  by  the  slow  operations  of  regular  commerce,  the  means. 
empl<^ed  are  so  proportioned  to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
strike  the  imagtnalioD,  aod  little  to  mge  on  the  active  powers  of  the  raind 
to  uncommon  efforts.  But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almost 
instantaneously;  when  gold  and  pearls  were  procured  in  exchange  for 
baubles ;  when  the  countries  which  produced  these  rich  commodities, 
defended  only  by  naked  savages,  m^ht  be  seized  by  Ihe  first  bold  invader ; 
objects  so  sii^ular  and  allurii^  roused  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit  continued  warm  and 
vigoroug,every  attempt  either  towards  discovery  or  conquest  was  applauded, 
and  adventurers  ei^^ed  in  it  with  emulation.  The  passion  for  new  undei> 
takii^s,  which  characterizes  Ihe  age  of  discovery  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  stopping  short  in  then'  career.  But 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at  this  juncture,  concurred  with  it  in 
exiending  their  navigation  and  conquests.  The  rigorous  Ireatment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ihat  island  having  almost  estirpafed  Ihe  race,  many  of  the 
Spanish  planters,  as  I  have  already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  cany 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for 
settlements  in  some  countiy  where  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  op- 
pression. Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom 
wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandered  in  thoughtless  prodigality 
what  they  acquired  with  easOj  and  were  driven  hy  necessity  to  embark  in 
Ihe  most  desperate  schemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  afiaiis.  From  all 
these  causes,  when  Don  Diego  Columbus  proposed  [iSll]  to  conquer  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of  chief 
distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  measure.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  troops  destbed  for  that  service  to  Dii^o  Velasquez, 
one  of  his  father's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been 
long  setUed  in  Hispaniola,  had  acquired  an  cmple  fortune,  with  such  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qualified  for 
conducliiK  an  expedition  of  hnportance.  Three  hundred  men  were  deemed 
sufficient  Tor  the  conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  miles  in 

*  Herrera  dec.  I.  lib.  vli.  c.  II,  &c;    GomarB  HUl^  c.  SI,  OS,  i9.     Benzon.  Illst.  lib.  I.  c.  19-^ 
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length,  and  filled  with  inhabitanla.  But  they  were  of  the  aame  unwarUke 
character  with  the  people  of  Hispanioia.  Tbey  were  not  only  iotimidated 
trt-  the  appearance  of  their  new  enemies,  but  unprepared  to  resist  them. 
For  though,  from  the  time  tliat  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  adjacent 
island,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  descent  on  their  territories,  nwie  oi 
the  small  comKiimities  into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  had  either  made  any 
provision  for  its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  only  obstruction  Ibe  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a 
cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hispanioia,  and  had  taken  possession  ot  the 
eastern  extremihr  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  defehsive  at  their  first 
landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back  to  their  ships.  His  feeble 
troops,  however,  were  soon  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  he  himself  being  . 
taken  prisoner,  Velasquez,  according  to  the  bai'baroua  masim  of  the 
Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who  bad  taken  arms  gainst  his  master, 
and  condemned  him  to  tlie  flames.  When  Hafuey  was  fastened  to  the 
stake,  a  Franciscan  friar,  labouring:  to  convert  him,  promised  him  imme- 
dfate  admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  Ifae  Christian 
faith.  "Are  there  any  Spaniards,"  says  he,  after  seme  pause,  "in  that 
region  of  hiiss  which  you  describe?" — "Yes,"  replied  the  moiik,  "but 
only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good." — "  The  best  of  them,"  returned  the 
indignant  cazique,  "  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness  ;  I  will  iiot  go  to  a 
place  whete  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed  race."*  This  dreadful 
example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba  wifh  such  terror  that  they 
scarcely  gave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  their  invaders ;  and  Velas- 
quez, without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed  this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to 
toe  Spanish  monarchy,! 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest  was  completed  served 
as  an  incitement  to  other  undertaJfings.  Juan  Fonce  de  Leon,  having 
acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto  Rico,  was 
impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at 
his  own  expense,  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  [1S12],  and  his  reputation  soon 
drew  together  a  respectable  body  of  followers.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  theLucayo  islands ;  and  after  touchiig  at  several  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  Bahama  i8les,be  stood  to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  country 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because 
he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  such 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  fieree  and  warlike,  as  con- 
vinced hjm  that  an  increase  of  force  was  requisite  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Satisfied  with  having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new  country,  of  whose 
value  and  importance  he  conceived  very  sanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico  through  the  channel  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searchit^  for  new  countries  (hat  prompted 
Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake  this  voy^e  ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  ot 
those  visionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time  often  mingled  with  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  and  rendered  it  more  active.  A  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  isleof  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there 
was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew  ihe  youth  and  recall 
tlie  v%ourof  every  person  who  bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of 
findmg  this  j^nd  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  ann  his  followers  raTK;ed 
thwn^  the  islands,  searchirg  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labour  for  the 
fountain  which  was  the  chiefohject  of  their  expedition.  That  a  lale  so 
fabulous  should  gain  credit  among  simple  and  uninstructed  Indians  is  not 
surprising.  Thai  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  an  enlightened  people 
appears  m  the  present  a^  allc^ther  incredible.    The  fact,  however,  is 

*  B.  delsaCassg,  p.  40.        t  HanotB,  dgc  1.  Ulh  li,  c.  a,  3,  &C.    Oviodo,  lib.  ivU  c.  3.p.lTI) 
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certainj  and  Ihe  most  authentic  Spamsh  historians  mention  this  entraTaganl 
salJy  ot  their  credulous  countrymen.  The  Spaniards  at  that  period  were 
engaged  in  a  career  of  acliyity  which  gave  aromantic  turn  to  tfieir  imagina- 
tion, and  daily  presented  to  them  strange  and  marvellous  ohjects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  ibeir  view.  They  visited  islands  and  continents,  of 
whose  existence  mankind  in  former  ages  had  no  conception.  In  those 
delightful  countries  nature  seemed  to  assume  another  form  :  every  tree  and 
plant  and  animal  was  difierent  from  those  of  (he  ancient  hemisphere.  They 
seemed  to  be  transported  info  enchanted  ground ;  and  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admira 
tion,  appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the 
rapid  succession  of  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such  irapiession  even 
upcm  the  sound  undeistandii^  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  oi^havii^  found 
the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should 
dream  of  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth,* 

Soon  after  the  expeditiMi  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of  much  greater  imjiort- 
ance  was  made  in  another,  part  of  America.  Balboa  having  been  raised 
to  the  government  of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  by  the 
voluntary  suffk^  of  his  associates,  was  so  extj«meiy  desmjus  to  oblam 
from  the  crown  a  confirmation  of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of 
bis  oflicers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  commission,  which  might 
invest  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  ministers, 
with  whom  lie  was  unconnected,  or  from  negotiating  in  a  court  to  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performii^  some  signal  service  that  would  secure 
him  the  preference  to  eveiy  competitor.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  made  frequent 
inroads  jnto  the  adjacent  country,  subdued  several  of  the  caziques,  and 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  g(dd,  which  abounded  more  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  than  in  (lie  islands.  In  one  of  (hose  excursions,  the 
Spaniards  contended  with  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of  sorne^ld, 
that  fhey  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  gainst  oim 
another,  A  young:  cazique  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  high  value 
which  ihey  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  cot  discern  the  use,  tumbled 
flie  gold  out  of  (he  balance  with  indignation ;  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
"  Wny  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the 
(ranqiiillily  of  distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I  will  conduct  you  (o  a  region 
where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration  and 
desire  is  so  common  that  the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it."  Transported 
with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  inquired  eagerly 
where  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He 
informed  Ihem  that  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is,  of  six  days' journey, 
towards  the  soulh,  they  should  discover  another  ocean,  near  to  which  this 
wealthy  kingdom  was  situated ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  powerful 
state,  ttey  must  assemble  forces  far  supenor  in  number  and  strength  to  those 
with  which  they  now  appeared-t 

This  was  the  first  information  which  Ihe  Spaniards  received  ccaicernii^ 
the  great  southern  ocean,  or  die  opulent  and  extensive  countiy  known  aiter- 
wai3s  by  tiie  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  objects  suited 
to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enterprising  ardour  of  his  genius.  He 
Immediately  concluded  the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that 
for  which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this  pait  of  America, 
in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies ;  and  he 
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jectured  that  the  rich  territoiy  which  had  been  describfid  lo  him  must  be 
part  of  Ibat  vast  and  opulent  region  of  Ihe  earlh.  Elated  with  the  idea 
of  performii^  what  so  great  a  man  |iad  attempted  in  vain,  and  eager  to 
accomplish  a  discoveiy  which  be  knew  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the 
king  than  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient  until  he  could  set  out 
upon  this  enterprise,  in  comparison  of  which  alibis  former  exploits  appeared 
fliconsiderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  preparation  were  requisite 
to  ensure  success.  He  began  with  courting  and  securing  (be  friendship  of 
the  neighbouring  caziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hispaniola  with 
a  laig«  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  past  success,  and  an  earnest  of 
his  future  hopes,  ay  a  proper  dislribulion  of  this,  they  secured  (be  favour 
of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A  considerable 
reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  iiin],and  be  thought  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  attempt  the  discovery. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  (his  neck 
of  land  which  binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and  Soulh  America, 
IS  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretchii^  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  solidity  sufficient  lo  resist  the  impulse 
of  two  opposite  oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost 
inaccessible.  The  valleys  in  that  moisl  climate  where  it  rains  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  oveiflowed  that  the 
inhabitants  fina  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to.  build  their  houses  upon 
trees,  in  order  (o  be  elevated  at  some  distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the 
odious  reptiles  ei^endered  in  the  putrid  waters.*  Large  rivers  rush  down 
with  an  impetuous  current  from  the  high  grounds.  In  a  region  thinly 
inhabited  by  wanderii^  savages,  (he  hand  of  industry  had  done  nothii^  to 
mitigate  or  correct  tliose  natural  disadvantages.  To  march  across  this 
unexplored  country  with  no  other  guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  could 
be  little  trusted,  was,  on  all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity 
of  Balboa  was  such  as  distii^uished  him  among  his  countrymen, at  a  period 
wnen  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  daring  courage  [1513].  Nor 
was  braverr  his  only  merit ;  he  was  prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable, 
and  possessed  of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  (he  most  desperate  under- 
takings, inspire  confidence  and  secure  attachment.  Even  after  the  iunctioD 
of  the  volunteers  irom  Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  bis  expedition.  But  they  were  baidy  veterans,  inured 
to  the  climate  of  America,  and  ready  to  follow  bun  through  eveiy  danger, 
A  thousand  Indians  attended  them  to  carrv  their  provisions ;  and,  to  com 
p!e(e  their  warlike  array,  they  took  wilh  ihem  several  of  those  fierce  d»^ 
which  were  no  less  formidable  than  destructive  to  their  naked  enemies, 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on  the  first  of  September, 
about  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He  proceeded 
by  sea,  and  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whose 
friendship  he  had  gained;  but  no  sooner  did  be  begin  lo  advance  into  the 
interitfl-  part  of  the  country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle,  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of  the  territory,  or  the  dispo- 
Bi(ioti  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  cazi<^ues,  at  his  approach,  fied  to  the 
mountains  with  all  their  people,  and  earned  off  or  destroyed  whatever 
could  afford  subsistence  to  his  troops.  Others  collected  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  oppose  his  pn^ress ;  and  he  quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous 
undertaking  it  was  to  conduct  such  a  body  ofmen  through  hostile  nations, 
across  swamps,  and  rivers,  and  woods,  which  had  never  been  passed  but 
by  straggling  Indians.  But  by  sbarii^  in  every  hardship  with  the  meanest 
soldier,  by  appearing  the  foremost  to  meet  eveiy  darger,  by  promising 
Muifidentiy  tofm  trwps  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  riciies  superior  to 
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■what  had  been  atlained  by  Ihe  most  successful  of  their  counfrymen,  lie 
inspired  them  with  such  enthu^astic  resolutioa,  Ihat  thty  followed  him 
without  murtmirii^.  When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  flis 
mountains,  a  powenul  caaique  appeared  m  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  numenjus 
body  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct  their  progress.  But  men  who  had  sur- 
mounted so  many  obstacles,  despised  Ihe  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies 
They  attacked  fhera  with  impetuosity,  and,  havirg  diapeised  them  with 
much  ease  and  great  slaughter,  continued  their  march.  Though  their 
guides  had  represented  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of 
sis:  days,  they  liad  already  spent  twenty-five  in  forcii^  their  way  through 
&e  woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  sink  under  such 
unintemipted  fatkue  in  that  sultry  climate,  several  were  taken  ill  of  the 
dysentery  and  other  diseases  Irequent  in  that  countiy,  and  all  became 
impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  laboui^  and  sufferings.  At  length 
the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
should  discoTer  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their  wishes.  When, 
with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the  greater  pai^  of  Ihat  steep  ascent, 
Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  ancf  advanced  alone  to  the  summit, 
that  he  might  be  the  first  who  should  enjw  a  spectacle  which  he  had  so 
long  desired.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  stretching  in  endless 
prospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  hiding  up  his  hands  to 
Leaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  a  discovery  so 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers, 
observing  hia  transports  of  Joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wtmder, 
exultation,  and  eraiitude.  They  held  on  Iheh  courae  to  the  shore  with 
ereal  alacrity,  when  Balboa,  advancii^  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
bis  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it  with  these  arms,  against  all  his 
enemies,* 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  which  Balboa  first 
discovered,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he 
gave  to  it,  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of  the 
petty  princes,  who  ffovemed  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted 
provisions  and  gold  hy  force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  volun- 
tarily. To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques  added  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned  from  them,  with  rauch 
satisfaction,  that  pearl  oysters  abounded  in  tlie  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which  served  to  soothe 
and  encourage  his  followers,  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed  his 
sanguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expedition. 
An  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  informii^  him 
that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  tame  animala 
to  cany  their  burdeiis.  In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they 
drew  upon  the  sand  the  f^ure  of  the  llamas  or  sheep,  afterwards  found  in 
Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  such  services  as  tbey 
described.  As  the  llama  in  its  fomi  nearly  resembles  a  camel,  a  beast  oi 
burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
discovery  of  the  pearls,  another  noted  production  of  that  country,  tended  to 
confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect  !o  the  vicinity 
ef  the  New  World  to  the  East  Iiidies."! 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received  irom  the  people  on  the 
coast,  as  well  as  bis  own  conjectures  and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely 
impatient  to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  reslrained  him  from 

•  Heoern,  dpt  1.  ilb,  i.  c.  1,  iw.      Gooiarn,  c.  63,  &c.    P,  Majlyi,  deo.  p.  205,  ic         1  Itiid 
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attempting  to  invade  it  wifh  a  handful  of  men  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
weakened  by  diseases,  [24]  He  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at 
present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next 
season  with  a  force  more  adequate  to  sucli  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  order 
to  acquiie  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  isthmus,  he  marched  back  by 
a  diffiirent  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  difficult  than 
that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men  elated  with  success,  and 
animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  [1514],  from  which  he  had  been  absent  four  months,  with  greater 
g^loiT  and  more  treasure  than  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expedition 
in  the  New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers  distinguished  tlieraselves 
more  in  this  service  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  courses 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with  those  countnes  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  act  soon  a  more  illustrious  part.* 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain  of  the  important  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made :  and  to  demand  a  remforcement  of  a  thousand 
men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country  concerning 
which  he  had  received  such  invitii^  intelligence.  The  first  account  of  the 
diacoveiy  of  the  New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the  unex- 
pected tidings  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  (he  great  southern  ocean. 
The  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  ol 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope,  seemed  now  to  be  certain. 
The  vast  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its  settlements  and 
conquests  in  that  countiy,  excited  the  envy  and  called  forth  (he  emulatioh 
of  other  slates.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  Ibis  lucra- 
tive commerce,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous 
policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  Bishop  of  Burgos,  to 
every  man  of  merit  who  distir^^iished  himseif  in  the  New  World,  was  con- 
spicuous, Notwithslandiig  Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  finish  that  g^at  undeitakii^  which  he  had 
begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungeneious  as  to  overlook  these,  and  to  appobt 
Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien,  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  stout  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers.  These  were  fitted  out 
at  the  public  expense,  with  a  liberality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  dis- 
played in  any  former  armament  destined  for  the  New  World  ;  and  such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  about 
to  conduct  them  to  a  countiy  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to 
throw  their  nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,t  that  fifteen  Iiunared 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and,  if  thev  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much 
greater  number  would  have  engaged  in  tne  service.J 

Pedrarias  reached  the  Gulf  of  Darien  without  any  reniiarkable  accident, 
andimmediately  sent  some  of  his  principal  officers  ashore  toinfonn  Balboa 
of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's  commission  to  be  governor  of  the  colony. 
To  their  astonishment,  Ihey  found  Balboa,  of  whose  great  exploits  thpv 
had  heard  so  much,  and  of  whose  opulence  (hey  had  formed  such  high  ideaa, 
clad  in  a  canvass  jacket,  and  wearing  coarse  hempen  sandals  used  only  by 
the  meanest  peasants,  empl(^ed_,  tceether  with  some  Indians,  in  thatcliing 
his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  simple  garb,  which  corresponded  so 
ill  with  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa  received 
them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so  many  adven- 
turers from  the  islands,  that  he  could  now  muster  four  hundred  and  iiity  men. 
At  flie  head  of  those  daiing  veterans,  be  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with  him.  But,  though  his  troops  mur- 
mured loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  king  in  superseding  their  commander, 
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and  complained  that  strangeis  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and 
Bucceas,  Balboa  submitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  received  Pedrarias  with  alJ  the  deference  due  to  his  character.* 
Notwithstanding  Ihis  moderatioa,  to  which  Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  eovemment,  he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Nicuessa,  and  imposed 
a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  oftbebTM;ularitiesof  whjchhehad 
then  been  guilty.  Balboa  felt  seosibly  the  mortiiKatioo  of  being  subjected 
to  tri^  and  to  punishment  in  a  place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  first 
station.  Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  superior  merit ;  so 
that  the  resentment  of  the  one  and  the  envy  of  the  other  gave  rise  to  dissen- 
sions extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  threatened  with  a  cala- 
mity still  more  fataL  Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time 
of  the  year  [Ju'y],  about  (he  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  in  that  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  down  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in 
more  temperate  climates-t  The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was  seated  in  a 
rich  plain,  environed  with  marshes  and  woods.  The  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans was  unable  to  withstand  the  pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situation, 
m  a  climate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  unhealthy, 
A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  provision  augmented  this 
distress,  as  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the  sick, 
or  the  necessary  sustenance  tor  the  healthy  .J  In  the  space  of  a  month,  above 
six  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  utmost  miseiy.  Dejection  and  despair 
spread  through  the  colony.  Many  principal  persons  solicited  their  dismis- 
sion, and  were  glad  to  relinquish  all  their  topes  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
escapefromthatpernicious region.  Pedrariaseiideavouredtodivert those whc 
remained  Itom  brooditg  over  their  misfortunes,  by  fini^ng;  them  employment. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  to  levy  gold  anio^  the  natives,  and  to  search  for  the  mines  in 
which  it  was  produced.    Those  rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to 

5 resent  gain  than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future -progress,  plun- 
ered  without  distinction  wherever  they  marched.  Regardless  of  the 
alliances  which  Balboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their  aibjects, 
with  the  utmost  inSilence  and  cruelty.  By  theu'  tyranny  and  exactions, 
which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authori^  or  inclination,  did  not  restrain, 
all  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  deso- 
lated, and  the  Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  have  derived  fiom  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  in  extend 
ing  their  conquests  to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with  concern  that 
such  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite  schemei 
sent  violent  remonstrances  to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government  ot 
Pedrarias,  who  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrarias, 
ontheother  hand,  accused  him  of  having  deceived  theKingibymagiufying- 
his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  representation  of  Sie  opulence  and 
value  of  the  countiy.§ 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  imprudence  in  superseding 
the  most  active  and  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World,  and,  by 
way  of  compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with  very  extensive  privi- 
leges and  authority.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  concerning  every 
measure  which  he  hhnseJf  pursued.  [1515]     But  to  effect  such  a  aidden 

•  Httteta,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  13, 11.  t  EicJiaid,  Hisl.  Naiuielle  de  1' All.  torn,  1,  ^  504. 

t  Heneta,  dec.  1.  Ub,  n.  c.  14.  P.  Matlyr,  decad,  j..  S72.  6  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  dec.  S. 
*■!,&£.    Gomaia,  c  Sfl.    P.  Maitji,  dec.  3.  c  ID.    Kelaeion  de  B.  de  la?  Casas,  p,  13. 
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transition  from  inveterate  enmily  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's 

Eiwer,  Pedrarias  conliiiued  to  treat  his  rival  wiiii  neglect ;  and  Balboa's 
rtiioe  being  exhausted  by  the  i>ayment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exactions  of 
Pedraiias,  he  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  for  faking  possession  of 
his  new  government.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  exhortations  of  the 
Bidtop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  leconciJiaticm ;  and,  in  order  to 
cement  this  union  more  iirmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa,  [1616.]  The  first  effect  of  their  concord  was,  that 
Balljoa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small  incursions  into  the  country. 
These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence,  as  added  lo  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired.  Many  adventurers  resorted  to  him,  and,  wilh  , 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  be  began  to  prepare  for  his  expedi- 
tion lo  the  South  Sea,  In  order  to  accomplish  tiiis,  it  was  necessary  lo 
build  vessels  capable  of  conveyii^;  his  troops  lo  those  provinces  which  iie 
purposed  to  invade.  [isn.J  After  surmounlii^  many  obstacles,  and 
enduring  a  variety  of  those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  con- 
querors of  America,  he  at  length  fimshed  four  small  brigantines.  In  these, 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizan'o 
afterwards  undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready  lo  sail  towards 
Peru,  when  he  received  an  unespecled  mess^e  from  Pedrarias.*  As  his 
reconciliation  with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the  progress  which  his 
soB-in-law  was  making  revived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  rancour. 
He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  a  man  whom  be  had  injured 
so  deeply.    He  suspected  that  success  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  inde- 

Eendence  upon  bis  jurisdiction ;  and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred, 
lar,  and  jealousy  operate  upon  his  mind,  tliat,  in  onler  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  he  scrupled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  his  country.  Under  pretests  which  were  false,  but  plausible,  he  desired 
Balboa  to  postpone  his  voyag:e  for  a  short  time,  and  lo  repair  to  Acla,  in 
order  tbat  he  m^ht  have  an  interview  with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unsus- 
picious confidence  of  a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  Ibe 
summons ;  but  as  soon  as  be  entered  the  place,  be  was  arrested  hy  order  of 
Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  iiis  revenge  did  not  suffer  him  to 
languish  iot^  in  confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  trial.  An  accusalionof  disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  against  the  governor  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced ;  and  though  the  judgjes  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the 
whole  colony,  interceded  warmly  tor  bis  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inex- 
orable J  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public 
execution  of  a  man  whom  they  univei-sally  deemed  more  capable  than  any 
one  who  had  borne  command  in  America,  of  forming  and  accomplishing 
great  designs,!  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was 
relinquished.  Pedrarias,  notwitiistanding  the  violence  and  injustice  of  bis 
proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from  punishment  by  the  powerful  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  other  courliers,  but  continued  in  power. 
Soon  after  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  the  colony  from  its  unwhole- 
some station  of  Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  • 
and  though  il  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulness  by  the  change, 
the  commodious  situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conquests  of  ihe  Spaniards  in  the  extensive  countries 
situated  upon  the  Southern  Ocean,| 

During  these  transactions  in  Danen  [1515],  the  history  of  v/hich  it  was 
proper  to  carry  on  in  an  uninterrupted  teuour,  several  important  events 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  abd  government  of 
other  provinces  in  the  New  Worid,    Ferdmand  was  so  intent  uponopening 
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a  communicalion  wilh  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  by  tte  west,  that  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  hisown 
expense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators 
in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  first  of 
Januaiy,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  entered  a  river  which  he 
called  Janeiro,  where  an  extensive  commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  bay,  which  he  supposed  to  he  the  entrance 
into  a  strait  that  communicated  with  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but,  upon  advancing 
further,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  riveis 
by  which  the  southern  continent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring 
lo  make  a  descent  in  this  country,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were 
slain  by  the  natives,  who,  id  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  Iheir  bodies  in  pieces, 
roasted  and  devoured  Ihem.  Discouraged  vviUi  the  toss  of  llieir  commander^ 
and  terrified  at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail  for 
Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  further  discovery.*  Though  this  attempt 
proved  abortive,  it  was  Hot  without  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of 
ingenious  men  to  this  course  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
fortunate  voyage_,  by  which,  a  few  years  posterior  to  Ibis  period,  the  great 
design  that  Ferdinand  had  in  view  was  accomplished. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed  in  eilending  their 
diacovenes  and  settlements  in  America,  they  stiU  considered  Hispaniola  as 
their  principal  colony,  and  the  seal  of  government.  Don  Diego  Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abiliiies  to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this 
colony,  who  were  most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous  and 
happy.  But  be  was  circumscribed  in  aJJ  his  operations  by  the  suspicious 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occasion,  and  under  pretexts  the  most 
frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  treasurer,  the  judges, 
and  other  subordinate  officers  to  counteract  his  measures,  and  to  dispute  his 
authority.  The  most  valuable  prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed 
was  that  of  distributing  Indians  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island. 
The  rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated 
by  all  the  regulations  in  their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling'  out  such 
necessary  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  governor  great 
ii^uence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  stri^  him  of  this,  Ferffinand  created 
a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  Rodrigo  Albuijuerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential  minister 
Mortified  with  ibe  injustice  as  well  as  indkni^^  of  this  invasion  upon  his 
rights,  in  a  point  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  place 
waere  his  power  and  consequence  were  almost  anninilated.  He  repaired 
to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress-t  Albuquerque  entered 
upon  bis  office  with  all  (he  rapacity  of  an  ind%ent  adventurer  impatient  lo 
amass  wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  Indjaus  in  the 
island,  and  found  that  from  sixty  thousand,  who  In  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eight  survived  after  all  their  sufierings,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate  divisions  or 
lots,  and  bestowed  tiiem  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the 
highest  price.  By  this  arbitrary  distribution  several  of  the  natives  were 
removed  from  their  original  habitations,  mimy  were  taken  from  their  ancient 
masters,  and  all  of  them  subjected  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable 
labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors. — Those  additional 
calamities  completed  the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  this 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men.J 

The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  fc^etber  with  the  fatal  consequences 
which  attended  them,  not  only  excited  complaints  amoi^  such  as  thought 

*  HeueriL,  dec.  B.  Hh.  i  c.  7.  F.  Marlji;  dec.  p.  317,  t  Ibiil.  ilec  1  lil).  il.  c.  5-  lili  t  c  la 
tlbl(l.d».l.Ub.I  D  IS. 
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tbemaelves  aggrieved,  but  Iguched  the  hearts  of  all  who  retained  any 
senltmenls  ofliumariity.  From  the  lime  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as 
instructors  into  America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigoiir  wilh  which  their 
countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  minis  try  allt^llier  fruitless. 
The  missionaries,  in  conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
they  were  employed  to  publifli,  early  remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of 
the  planters  with  respect  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimi- 
entoa,  or  distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  op  as  slaves  to  their 
conquerors,  as  no  less  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  the  Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most  vehement  in  tesii-  , 
fyiig  against  (he  repartiimentos.  In  the  year  one  ihousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven,  Montesino,  one  of  theii  most  eminent  preachers,  invei^ed  against 
this  practice,  in  the  great  church  of  St,  Domingo,  with  all  the  mipetuosily 
of  popular  eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  principal  of&cers  of  the 
colony,  and  all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the 
monk  to  his  superiors;  but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable.  The  Franciscans,  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  opposjtionandrivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders, 
discovered  some  inclination  to  lake  part  wilh  the  laity,  and  lo  espouse  the 
defence  of  the  repartimienios.  But  as  they  could  not  wilh  decency  give 
their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system  of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify, 
and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cany  on  any  improvement  in  tiie  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards 

iiossessed  such  dorainion  over  the  natives  that  they  could  compel  them  to 
abour.* , 

The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and  interested  considerations, 
would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  sentiments,  and  even 
refused  to  absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
coDtinued  to  hold  die  natives  in  servitude.t  Both  parties  applied  to  the 
kh^  for  his  decision  ia  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand  empowered 
a  committee  of  his  privy  council,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
civilians  and  divines  in  Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola_  in 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.    After  a  long  discussion,  the  speculative 

fiomt  m  controversy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
ndians  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people  entitled  to  ali  the  natural  rights 
of  men ;  but  notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  repartimientoa  were  continued 
upon  their  ancient  footii^.f  As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  thev  renewed  their  efforts 
to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldness  and  zeal.  At 
length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colcaiy,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon- 
strances and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  cwjnciJ  [1513], 
declaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  of  tlie  Apostolic  Bull,  and  other 
titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  lo  its  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  the.  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both  by  the  laws 
of  God' and  of  man;  that  unless  thej  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  no  further  scruple  ought  lobe  entertained  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  the  repartimientos,  as  the  kii^  and'council  were 
williiE  to  take  the  chaige  of  that  upon  their  own  consciences;  and  Ihat 
therefore  the  Dominicans  andmonks  of  other  rel%ious  orders  should  abstain 
for  the  future  from  those  invectives  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable  hut 
J.l-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against  that  piactice.5 
That  his  intention  of  adherbg  to  this  decree  might  be  fully  understood, 
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Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants  of  Indians  upon  several  of  liis  courtiere  [25]. 
But,  in  order  that  he  m^ht  not  seem  altceether  inattentive  to  Ihe  rights  of 
humanify,  he  publj^ed  an  edict,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  provjde  for 
Ihe  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  subjected 
them ;  he  xegulaled  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  required 
lo  peribrm  ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  they  shoiild  he  clothed  and 
fed,  and  gave  directions  with  respect  to  (heir  instructions  in  the  principles  of 
Cliristianily.* 

But  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  experience  of  what  was  past  judged 
concemine;  the  future,  soon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold,  Sat  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals  to  treat  Ihe  Indians 
with  rigour,  no  public  regulations  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerable.  They  considered  it  as  vain,  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strei^ih 
in  altemptii^  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men  whose 
spirils  were  broken  and  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  ot 
Ihem  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superiors  to  remove  to 
the  contbent,  and  to  pursue  the  obgect  of  their  mission  among  such  01  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Such  as  remained  in 
Hispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  finnness,  gainst  the  sei^ 
ritude  of  the  Indians.f 

The  violent  operations  ot  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  gainst  the  reparttmi'ciiios,  and  called 
forth  ao  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  ail  the  courage, 
file  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in  supporting  such  a  desperate  cause. 
This  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clei^men  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in 
order  lo  settle  in  that  island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  ecclesiastics,  with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducii^  Ihe 
natives  to  servitude ;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  be  relinqiiished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share 
in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors,  deciariog  that  he 
should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercised  for  a 
moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures, J  From  that  time 
be  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and  by  his  hold  interposilions 
m  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  Ihe  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and  character, 
he  had  oilen  the  merit  of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  did  not  fail  to  lemonstraie  warmly  against  the  proceedings 
of  Albuquerque ;  and  thoug-h  he  soon  found  that  attention  to  his  own 
interest  rendered  Ihis  rapacious  officer  deaf  lo  admonition,  he  did  nol  aban- 
don Ihe  wretched  jieopie  whose  cause  he  had  egioufeed.  He  instantly 
set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  most  sanguine  hojies  of  opening  the  eyes  and 
softenii^  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that  slrikii^  picture  of  the  oppression 
of  his  new  subjects  which  he  woiiltf  exhibit  to  his  view.^ 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  Kins',  whom  he  lound  in  a  declining 
stale  of  health.  With  much  freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  repre- 
sented to  him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  miard'mientos  in  the  New  World, 
boldly  cbaigii^  him  with  the  guilt  of  havii^  authorized  Ihis  impious 
measure,  which  had  hrmight  misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and 
innocent  race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection. 
Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  dis- 
temper, was  greallv  alarmed  at  this  chaige  of  impiety,  which  at  another 
juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He  listened  wilh  deep  compunction  to 
the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take  into  senous  consideration 

•  Heirern,  Sen.  1.  Hb.  ii.  c.  14.  J  Id.  Ibid.  Touron.  Bialolfe  Gftiirole  dE  rAmfriquf,  tom.  i 
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the  means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  Bui  death  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  his  resolution.  Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all 
his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time  m  hrs  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countiies.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediatelr 
to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  ine  young  monarch, 
when  Caidinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  Castile,  commanded  him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  lo  hear 
his  complaints  in  person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  raafler  with  attention  equal  to  its  importance; 
and  as  his  impetuous  mind  delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astoniaied  the  ministers  tramed  up  under  the  foniia! 
and  cautiousadministrationof  Ferdinand.  Without  regarffing;  either  the  rights 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  established  by  the  iate  King,  he 
resolved  to  send  thiee  persons  to  America  assuperintendents  of  all  the  colonies 
fhece,  with  audiorf^,  after  examining  all  circumstances  on  the  spot,  lo  decide 
finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question.  It  was  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tion and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station. 
As  allihe  laymen  settled  in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the 
admiiiislrationof  that  department,  had  given  theiropinion  thai  (he  Spaniards 
could  not  keep  possession  of  their  new  settlements,  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  Itiat  he  could  not  rely  on 
their  imjjarliality,  and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  eccleaastics.  .As 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the 
controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both  these 
frateniifies  from  the  commission.  He  confined  his  ciioice  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Jerome,  a  small  hut  respectable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  assistance  of 
their  general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon  three 
persons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  chaise.  To  Ihem  he  joined  Zuazo, 
a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  with  unbounded  power  to  regu- 
late all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was  appoinlea  to 
accompany  them,  with  (he  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.* 

To  vest  such  extraordinary'  powers,  as  might  at  once  overtum  the  system 
of  government  established  in  the  Nevr  Wond,  m  four  persons,  who,  from 
their  humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to  possess  this  high  autho- 
rity, appeared  to  Zapata,  andotlier  ministersof  the  late  king,  a  measure  so 
wild  and  dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  despatches  necessaiy  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximenes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  io 
broolj  opposition  to  any  of  his  scliemes.  He  sent  for  the  refractory  minis- 
ters, and  addressed  them  in  such  a  tone  that  in  the  utmost  consternation  they 
obeyed  his  orders-t  The  superintendents,  with  (heir  associate  Zuazo  and 
Las  Casas,  sailed  for  S(.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  tlie  first  act  of  their 
authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  Si  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the 
Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.  This,  together 
with  the  information  which  liad  been  received  from  Spain  concerning  tlie 
object  of  tlie  commission,  spread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  conclcded 
tl^t  they  were  to  he  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  consequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable. 
But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caation  and  prudence  as 
soon  dissipated  all  their  fears.  Thev  discovered,  in  eveiy  step  of  their 
conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  ana  of  aifaiis,  which  is  seldom  acquired 
in ,  a  cloister ;  and  displayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentleness  still  more 
rare  among;  persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude  and  austerity  of  a  monastic 
life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information  from  every  quarter ;  they  com- 
pared the  different  accounts  which  they  received  ;  and,  after  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  whole,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  tht 
colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  I.aa  Casas, 
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Hndiecommendedbylhe  Cardinal.  TheyplaJDlyperceivedlhaf  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  America  were  so  few  in  number,  tliat  they  could  neither  work  the 
mines  which  hadbeenopenedjnor  cultivate  tlje  countryjthat  f  bey  depended 
for  effecting  both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and,  if  deprived  of  it,  they 
must  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give  up  all  the  advant^es  whicn 
they  deriveafromtnem  ;  that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to  surmount 
the  natural  aversi<Hi  of  Uie  Indians  to  any  kborious  effort,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  autlioiily  of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and  if  they  were 
not  kept  constantly  under  the  eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior,  so  great  was 
their  natural  iisllessness  and  .ndifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to 
rel^ious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
been  already  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  superintendents  found 
it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  repartimientos,  and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain 
under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  fif  this  establishment,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with 
a  state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose,  they  revived  former  regulations, 
they  prescribed  new  ones,  they  neglected  no  circumstance  that  fended  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  yoke ;  and  by  their  authority,  their  example,  and 
their  exhortations,  they  laboured  to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments 
of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  peoplfi  upon  whose  industry 
thej  depended.  Zuazo,  in  his  department,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  the 
superintendents.  He  reformed  (be  courts  of  justice  tn  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  decisions  equitable  as  well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced 
various  regulations  which  greatly  improved  the  intedor  policy  of  the  colony. 
The  saiislaction  which  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  superintendents  gave 
was  now  universal  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  New  Worid ;  and  all 
admired  the  boldness  of  Ximenes  in  havitg  departed  from  the  ordinary 
path  ofbusiness  informing  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  pitching  upon 
persons  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disinterestedness  rendered  them 
worthy  of  this  high  trust.* 

Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  prudential  consideration  which 
influenced  the  superintendents  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded 
their  idea  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of  the  colony,  as  the 
maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust 
because  it  was  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature 
free,  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  superintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  virulent 
remonstrances  without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their  own  system. 
The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and  were  ready 
to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting  in  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them.  Las 
Casas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  their  raee,  found  it  necessary  to  take 
shelter  in  a  convent ;  and  perceiving  that  all  liis  efforts  in  America  were 
fruitless,  he  soon  set  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon 


it  vigour  ot „ J  -J- J- 

._ h  LasCaeas  must  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon 

his  return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  Cardinal  lat^uishing  under  a  mortal 
distemper,  and  preparing  to  resign  his  authority  to  me  youi^  king,  who  was 
daily  expected  from  tlie  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took  possession 
of  the  government,' and,  by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  entitled  him  to  direct  his  al&irs.  Many  of  the  Flemish 
nobility  had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm  pre- 
dilection to  his  countiymeo,  which  was  natural  at  his  age,  he  consulted  them 
with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  new  kingdooi ;  and  they,  witii 
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an  indiscreet  eagerness,  intruded  thetnselves  into  every  business,  and  seized 
almost  eveiy  denartment  of  adminiatialion.*  The  direclion  of  American 
a^iis  was  an  o"bject  too  alluriig  to  escape  their  attention.  Las  Casas 
observed  their  giowii^  influence  ;  and  though  projectors  are  usually  too 
sanguine  to  conduct  tneir  schemes  with  much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a 
bustlir^,  indefatigable  activity,  whicli  sometimes  accomplishes  its  purposes 
with  greater  success  than  the  most  exquisite  discenunent  and  address.  He 
courted  tlie  Flemish  ministers  With  assiduity.  He  represented  to  them  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with  respect  to  the  govern 
ment  of  America,  particularly  durjr^  the  administration  of  Ferdband,  and 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  those  arrangements  which  Ximenes  bad  in- 
troduced. The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.  The 
superior  virtues  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  loi^  been  the  object  of  their 
envy.  They  fondly  wished  to  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  condemnii^the 
measures  both  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  reflecting  some 
discredit  on  their  political  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  courtiers  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardi- 
tial's  administration,  joined  Las  Casas  in  censurirg  the  scheme  of  sending 
superintendents  to  America.  This  union  of  so  many  interests  and  passions 
was  irresistible ;  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  tc^ether 
with  their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Rodei^  de  Fieueroa,  a 
lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  island,  and 
received  instructions,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to 
examine  once  more,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in  controversy 
between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  respect  to  the  Ireatnisnt 
of  the  natives ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  do  eveiy  tting  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race.t 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  procure  at  that  juncture  in 
favour  of  fbe  Indians.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvements 
in  America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the 
natives,  was  an  insuperaiile  objection  to  his  plan  of  treating  tbem  as  free 
subjects.  In  order  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme,  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase 
a  suificient  number  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
emplcyed  as  slaves  in  wording  the  mines  and  cultivatii^  the  ground.  One 
of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  derived  from  their  disco- 
veries in  Africa  arose  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Various  circumstances 
concurred  in  revivire  this  odious  coinmerce,which  had  been  lot^  abolished 
in  Europe,  and  which  is  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than 
to  fee  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  three,  a  Tew  negro  slaves  had  been  sent  mto  the  New  World.  J  In  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  impor- 
tation of  them  in  greater  numbers.S  The^  Were  found  to  be  a  more  robust 
aiid  hardy  race  than  the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more  capable  ot 
enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro 
was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians.[|  Caidinai  Ximenes, 
however,  when  Solicited  toencour^  this  commerce,  peremi>tnrily  rejected 
the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of 
men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty 
to  another. IT  But  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who 
huny  with  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incapalJe 
of  makire;  this  distmclion.  While  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  horn  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  the 

»  History  of  Chsrleo  V.  t  Ilemra,  drc.  9.  lib.  ii.  c.  IS.  19.  SI.  W),  iii,  c.  7, 8. 
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irihabilanls  of  another  region  ;  and  in  Ihe  warmth  of  his  zeal  to.  save  tliu 
Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  toirnpMe 
one  still  heavier  upon  the  Africans,  Unfortunately  for  the  latter.  Las  Casas's 
plan  was  adopted.  Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favour- 
t(!E,  cODtainiiK;  an  exclusive  right  of  importirg  four  thousand  n^rroes  into 
America.  The  favourite  sold  hia  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants  bi 
twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  were  the  first  who  brought  into  a 
regular  form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America,  which 
has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazii^  extent.^ 

But  the  Genoese  merchants  [15!8],  conducting  tbeir  operations,  at  fii'st, 
with  the  rapacity  of  monopohsis,  demanded  such  a  higli  price  for  negroes, 
that  (be  cumber  imported  into  Hiepaniola  made  no  great  chaiige  upon  the 
state  of  the  colony.  Las  Casas,  whose  zeal  was  no  less  iiiventive  than  inde- 
faligable,  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians 
He  observed,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America, 
were  sailors  and  soldieis  employed  in  the  discovery  ov  conquest  of  the 
country ;  tlie  youiger  sons  of  twble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
acquiring  sudden  wealth  ;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  tbeir  indigiince 
or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Instead  of  such  men,  who 
were  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that  sober  pei'severing  industiy 
which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  proposed  to  suppfy,  the  set- 
tlements in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of  Ihe  New  World  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  and  husbandmen,  who  should  he  allured  by  suitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  fat^ue, 
would  be  able  to  perform  ihe  work  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness 
of  their  constitution,  were  unei^ual,  and  .might  soon  become  useful  and 
opulent  citizens.  But  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit 
of  inhabitants,  having- been  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small-pox,  which 
swept  off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long  continued  op- 
pression ;  and  though  Las  Casas  had  the  countenance  of  the  Flemish 
minister?,  this  scheme  was  defeatedby  the  bishop  of  Bui^os,  who  thwarted 
all  his  projects.t 

Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  relief  for  the  Indians  in  those 
places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  settled.  The  evil  was  become 
so  inveterate  there  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  But  such  discoveries  were 
daily  making  in  the  continent  as  gave  a  high  idea  both  of  its  extent  and 
populousness.  In  all  those  vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feebie  colony 
planted ;  and  except  a  small  spot  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still 
occupied  the  whole  country.  This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for 
the  humanly  and  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 

Sirevenf  a  pernicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  thwigh  he  had 
ailed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it  wbeie  it  was  already  esta- 
blished. .  Pull  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  country 
stretchii^  along  the  seacoast  from  the  Gulf  of  Pfiria  to  the  western  frontier 
of  that  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed 
to  settle  there  with  a  colony  composed  of  husbandmen,  laboureis,  and 
ecclesiastics.  He  engaged  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  civilize  ten  thousand 
6{  the  natives,  and  to  instruct  them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  lifp, 
that  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand 
ducats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expected  (hat  his  improve- 
ments would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  thousand  ducats. 
He  stipulated,  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  should  ever  he  permitted  to  settle 
in  this  district ;  and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter  It  witliout  his 
permission.  He  even  prqected  to  clothe  the  people  whom  he  look  along 
with  him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not  resemble  the  Spanish 
dress,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  raier 
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huHtithose  who  had  brought  30  many  calamities  upon  .tieir  country,*  From 
this  scheme,  of  which  I  hare  traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  Is  manifest  thai 
Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concerning  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians, 
similar  lo  those  by  %vbicfe  the  Jesuits  afterwaids  carried  on  their  great 
operations  in  another  part  of  the  same  continent.  He  supposed  that  the 
Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascendaol  which  they  possessed 
in  consequence  of  their  superior  prepress  in  science  and  improvement,  might 
gradually  form  the  minds  of  the  Americans  lo  relish  those  comforts  of  winch 
the 7  were  desli lute,  m%ht  train  themto  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  lliem 
capable  of  its  functions." 

But  to  the  bishop  of  Buraos,  and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  this  project 
appeared  not  (Miiy  chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  deemed 
the  faculties  of  the  Americana  to  be  naturally  so  limited,  and  their  mdolence 
so  excessive,  that  eveiy  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be 
fruitless.  Tiiey  contended,  that  it  would  !je  extremely  imprudent  to  give 
the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a  thousand  miles  aloi^  the  coast 
to  a  ianciful  presumptuous  enthusiast,  a  strarger  lo  the  affiiirs  of  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government.  Las  Casas,  far  from  being 
discouraged  with  a  repulse,  which  ne  had  reason  lo  expect,  bad  recourse 


o  flie  Flemish  favouriteB,  who  zealously  palronized  his  ai 
merely  uecause  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanisn  ministers.     They  pre- 
vailed with  their  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  Imperial 


/,  lo  refer  the  consideration  of  this  measure  to  a  select  number 

pnvy  counsellors ;  and  Las  Casas  having;  excepted  against  the  membere  ol 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested,  Ibey  were  all  excluded. 
The  decision  of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemirgs  was 
perfeclly  conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  approvea  of  Las 
Casas's  plan,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted 
the  territory  allottea  him  to  threehundredmiles  along  the  coast  of  Cumana; 
allovring  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.! 

This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured.  Almost  eveiy  person  who 
bad  been  in  the  West  Indies  exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their 
opmion  so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  made  it  advisable 
to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more  deliberately.  Charles  himself, 
though  accnstomed,  at  Ibis  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as  did  not  promise  that 
decisive  v%our  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  riper  years,  could  not  help 
suspectirg  that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part  in  eveiy 
afiaii  relatmg  to  America  Bowed  from  some  improper  motive,  and  hegaa  lo 
discover  an  inclination  to  examme  in  person  bto  the  state  of  the  question 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper  manner  ol 
treating  them.  An  opportunlly  of  makinE  this  inquiry  with  great  advantage 
Boon  occurred  [June  20],  Qjievedo,  the  bishop  of  Darien,whohad  accom- 
panied Pedrarias  to  the  continent  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  iiundred 
and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  Ihe  court  then  resided. 
It  was  quickly  known  that  his  sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  differed  from  those  of  Las  Casas ;  and  Charles 
naturally  concluded  that  by  confronting  two  respectable  persons,  who, 
durhig  their  residence  in  America,  had  lull  leisure  to  obseiTe  the  manners 
of  the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  he  might  he  able  to 
discover  which  of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discern- 
ment and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.  The  emperor  appeared 
with  extiaordinaiy  pomp,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of 
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the  palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  summoned  to  be  present.  The  bishop  of  Daiien 
waa  called  upon  first  to  deliver  l)is  opinion.  He,  in  a  short  discourse, 
lamented  the  fatal  desolation  of  jVmerica  by  the  extinction  of  so  many  of 
ts  inhabitants;  he  acknowledg^ed  that  this  roust  be  imputed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  extensive  rigow  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  (he 
Spaniards ;  but  declared  that  all  the  people  of  the  Now  World  whom  he 
had  seen,  eitiicr  in  the  continent  Oi  in  the  islaJids,  appeared  to  bim  to  be  a 
race  of  men  marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  talents,'  fOT  servitude, 
and  whom  it  would  be  impossibleto  instruct  or  improve,  unless  they  were 
kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.  LaK  Casas,  at  greater 
lenD^lfi  and  with  more  ferrour,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  bom  to  servitude  as  irreligious 
and  inhuman.  He  asserted  that  Ihe  faculties  of  the  Americaas  were  not 
naturally  deapicable_,  but  uninyroved ;  that  they  were  capable  of  receivir^ 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  industiy 
and  arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  Various  offices  of  social  life ; 
that  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  their  nature  rendered  tliein  so  submissive 
and  docile,  that  tbey  might  be  led  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand.  He 
[irofessed  that  his  intentions  in  proposing  the  scheme  now  under  considera 
(ion  were  pure  and  disinterested ;  and  though  from  ihe  accomplishment  of 
his  designs  inestimable  benefits  would  resiflt  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  he 
never  had  claimed,  nor  ever  would  receive,  any  recompense  on  that 
account. 

Charies,  after  heariie  both,  and  consultii^  with  his  ministers,  did  not 
think  himself  sufficiently  informed  to  establish  any  general  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  slate  of  the  Indians ;  but  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  int^rity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as  even  the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  his 
scheme  to  be  of  such  imxwrtance  that  a  trial  shoiud  be  made  of  its  effects, 
lie  issued  a  patent  [1522],  granting  him  the  district  of  Cumina  formerly 
mentioned,  with  full  power  to  establish  a  colony  there  accordmg  to  lua 

Las  Casas  pushed  on  the  prepwations  for  his  voyage  with  his  usual 
ardour.  But,  either  from  his  own  mexpenence  in  the  conduct  of  iffaiis, 
or  from  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  universally 
[fceaded  the  success  of  an  institution  tiiaf  might  rob  them  of  tlie  industrious 
and  useful  hands  which  cultivated  their  estates,  his  pn^ress  in  engagi^ 
husbandmen  and  labourers  wis  ettremely  slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail 
on  more  than  two  hulidred  to  accompjny  him  to  Cumana 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  bis  zeil  With  this  tJender  (ram,  hardly 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  lai^e  territory,  and  altc^ether  unequal 
(o  any  effectual  attempt  towirds  en  ilizins;  its  inhabit-ints,  he  set  sail  The 
first  place  at  which  he  touched  was  Ihe  island  of  Puerto  Rico  There  he 
received  an  account  of  a  new  obstacle  lo  the  esecution  of  his  scheme, 
more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encountered  When  he  left 
America,  m  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ^tteen,  the  Spiniards 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent  except  the  countries 
adjacent  lo  the  Gulf  of  D  men  But  as  e*  eiy  species  of  internal  industiy 
began  to  st^ate  in  Hispamoh,  when,  by  tlie  ripid  decrease  of  the  natives, 
(he  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands  nith  which  they  had  hitherto 
carried  on  their  operations,  this  prompted  them  to  tiy  various  expedients 
for  supplying  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers  of  negroes  were  imported ; 
but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters  coiild  not 
afford  lo  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  ratej  some 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
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ol  the  continent.    In  places  where  they  found  themselTea  inferior  in  sfrengib, 
they  traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave  European  toys  ir    "  ' '""    '' " 


plates  of  gold  worn  by  them  as  ornaments ;  but,  wherever  (hey  could 
surprise  or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  Jhem  olF  by  force,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves.*  In  those  predatory  excursions  such  atrocious  acts  of 
violence  and  cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name  was 
held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever  any  ships  appeared, 
tbeuihabilaDtseilherSed  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  anus 
to  repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  Iranquillity.  They  forced  some 
parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  they  cut  off  others  ; 
..  aiid  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation,  Ibey 
murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries,  whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to 
settle  in  the  province  of  Cumana.t  This  outrage  against  persons  i^vered 
for  their  sanctity  excited  such  india^ation  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  their  licentious  and  cmel  proceedii^s,  were 
possessed  with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superatitlous  respect 
for  its  ministers,  that  they  determined  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment, 
not  only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race. 
With  tnis  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships  and  three  hundred 
men  to  Dieffo  Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Cumana 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  His- 
paniola. This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to 
the  ctHitinent ;  and  as  Ocampo  refosed  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  die  seat  of  waianddesolafion.f 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  he 
set  sail  directly  for  SL  Domingo  [April  12],  leaving  his  followers  cantoned 
out  among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Itico,    From  many  concurring  causes, 


the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  settled  there  with  such  honest  severity  a. 
rendered  him  universally  odious  to  them.  They  considered  their  own 
ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated 
with  hope  of  receiving  a  large  recniit  of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  must 
jbe  relioqubhed  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his  projected  colony 
there.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Indians, 
that  was  represented  as  decisive  against  the  system  of  Las  Casas.  He 
collected  in  Hispaniola  a  good  nuiaber  of  the  natives,  and  settled  them 
in  two  villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty,  and  with  the  uncontrolled 
direction  oi^their  own  actions.  But  that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode 
of  life  extremely  different  tiom  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civiliza- 
tion has  made  any  considerable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming 
new  habits  at  once.  Dejected  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those 
of  their  country,  ihey  exerted  so  little  indusirj''  in  cultivatit^r  flie  ground, 
appeared  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  foresight  in  providing  Tor  their  own 
wants,  and  were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting  theit  affairs, 
that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  incapable  of  being  formed  to  live 
like  men  in  social  life,  and  considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be 
kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superior  to  themselves  in 
wisdom  and  sagacity .§ 

Notwithstanding  all  those  circumstances,  which  alienated  the  persons 
in  Hispaniola  to  whom  Las  Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his 
measures,  he,  bv  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by  some  concessions  and 
many  threat?,  ootamed  at  length  a  small  body  of  troops  to  protect  him 

*  Herreta,  flee,  3.  lib,  ii.  t.  3.  t  Ovlete,  HlBl,lib.sis.  p.3  {  Hensm,  dst  5,  lili.  li. 
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and  his  colony  at  their  fiiat  landi:^.  But  upon  his  leturn  to  Puerto  Rico, 
he  found  (hat  the  diseases  of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his 
people ;  and  that  others  having  got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to 
toUow  him.  With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in 
Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed  his  commission  in  tJiaf  province  with 
such  barbarous  rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitanls,  sent  others 
in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fiy  for  shelter  to  the  woods, 
that  the  people  of  a  small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place  which 
he  named  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a  desolated  country 
There,  however,  Las  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  though 
deserted  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those  under 
the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  calamities  to 
which  he  must  be  exposed  in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  (he  best 
provision  in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsisfence  of  his  followers ,  iut 
as  his  utmost  efforts  availed  little  towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  returned  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  men  who,  from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into 
a  post  of  so  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives,  having 
discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assembled 
secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  eiasperated  by  many 
injuries,  cut  off  a  good  number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fiy  in  the  utmost 
consternation  to  the  island  of  Cubagua.  The  small  colony  settled  there 
on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery,  calchii^  the  i)anic  with  which  their  coun- 
trymen had  beeh  seizec^  abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  tne  Gulf  of  Paria 
to  the  borders  of  Darien.  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters, 
Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  Ibis  fatal  termination  of  all 
his  splendid  schemes.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  St.  Domii^o,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Las  Casas'a  negotiations  from  their  first  rise  to  their  final  issue  without 
interruption.  Hissyslemwaslhe  object  of  long  and  attentive  discussion;  and 
though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  partly  from  his  own 
rashness  and  imprudence,  and  partly  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  were  not  attended  with  that  success  which  be  promised  with 
too  sanguine  confidence,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which 
gave  nse  to  varioua  regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  unhappy 
people.  I  lotum  now  io  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  as  mey 
occur  in  the  order  of  time.t 

.  Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year  one  thousand  i5ve 
hundred  and  eleven,  sfill  retained  the  government  of  that  island,  as  the 
deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though  he  seldom  acknowledged  his  supe- 
rior, and  aimed  at  renderii^  his  own  authority  altogether  iiSependenf  J 
Under  his  prudent  administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  (he  most  flourishing 
of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  fame  of  this  allured  thither  many  persons 
fiom  the  other  colonies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establish- 
ment or  some  employment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  west  of 
all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean  which  stretches 
beyond  it  towards  that  quarter  had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  (hese  circum- 
stances naturally  invited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  An 
expedition  for  this  purpose,  in  which  activity  and  resolution  might  conduct 
to  sudden  wealth,  was  more  suited  io  the  genius  of  the  age  than  the  patient 
industiy  requisite  in  clearing  ground  and  manufacturing  sugar.    Instigated 
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ny  thisspii'it,  several  officers,  who  had  served  under  Pediarias  in  Danen, 
entered  mio  an  association  to  undertake  a  voy^e  of  discovery.  They 
peiauaded  Franscisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba, 
andamanofdistirrguished  courage,  to  join  with  (hem  in  the  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  Ije  tneir  commander.  Velasquez  not  only  approved  of  the 
deaisn,  but  assisted  in  carrying  it  on.  As  the  veterans  from  Darienwere 
extremely  mdigent,  he  anu  Cordova  advanced  money  for  purchasing  three 
small  vessels,  and  furnished  them  with  every  thing  requisite  eitlier  for 
traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them, 
and  Sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  Februaiy,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  ancT  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot, 
Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral  Colinnbus,  they 
stood  directly^  west,  relyirg  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
uniformly  maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  most 
important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty -first  day  after  their  departure  from  St.  Jago,  they  saw  land, 
which  proved  (o  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula 
piijectii^  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retains  its  original  name 
of  Yitcatati,  As  they  approached  the  shore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of 
people  decently  clad  in  cotton  g^armeitfs  ;  an  astonishii^  spectacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  otherpart  of  America  possessed  by  naked 
savages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  these  people.  They,  though  amazed  at  the  strai^e  objects  now  pre- 
sented for  (he  first  time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  !o  visit  their 
habitations,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly, 
and  as  they  advanced  mto  the  country,  they  observed  with  new  wonder 
some  laige  houses  built  with  stone.  But  they  soon  found  that,  if  the 
people  ofYucatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond  fheir  coui 
trymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  warlike.  For  though  the 
cazique  had  received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  friendship,  he  had 
posted  a  considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  tliicket, 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
with  great  boldness,  and  some  degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first  fl^ht 
of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  fire  arms,  and 
so  surprised  at  the  esecuHon  done  by  them,  by  the  cross  bows,  and  by  the 
other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they  lied  precipitately.  Cordova 
quitted  a  country  where  he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  canring 
off  two  prisoners,  tt^ether  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small  temple  which  he 
plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  without  losing  sight  of  the  coast, 
and  on  the  sixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There  me  natives  re- 
ceived them  more  hospitably;  but  the  Spaniards  weremuch  surprised,  thaton 
all  the  extensive  coast  along  which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  tney  imagined 
tobealaigeislandjtheyhadnot  observed  any  river  [Sfi].  As  their  water  had 
began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  supply  ;  and  at  length 
they, discovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan,  some  leagues  beyond 
Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect  the  sailors  while  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  casks ;  but  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives 
rushed  down  upon  them  with  such  fury  and  in  such  numbers,  (hatforly 
seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the 
whole  body  escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded  in 
tvfelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with  presence  of  mind  equal 
to  the  courage  with  which  he  had  led  them  on  m  the  engagement,  and 
with  much  mfficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fatal  repulse, 
nothing  remained  buttonasten  back  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forces. 
Id  Iheir  passage  thither  they  suffered  the  most  eiLquisite  dist  ess  for  want 
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of'water^that  men,  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels,  and  ex 
posed  lo  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  be  supposed  to  endure.  Some  ol 
them,  sinlting  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way  ;  Cordova,  (heir 
commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba.* 

Nolwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  it  con- 
tributed rather  to  animate  than  lo  damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  amoie 
the  Spaniards.  They  bad  discovered  an  extensive  country,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  and  possessed 
by  a  people  far  superior  in-  imjirovement  lo  any  hitherto  known  in  Ame- 
nca.  Thoush  they  had  carried  on  little  commercijJ  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  they  had  brought  off  some  ornaments  of  gold,  not  conside- 
Kvble  in  value,  but  of  singular  fabric.  These  circumstances,  related 
with  the  exag^ration  natural  lo  men  desirous  of  heightening  (he  merit 
of  Iheir  own  exploils,  were  more  than  sufficient  lo  excite  romantic  hopeh 
and  expectations.  Great  numbers  offered  lo  engage  in  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himsellby  some  service  so 
meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the  government  of  Cuba  in- 
dependent of  the  admiral,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his 
own  expense  titled  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  volunteers,  among'  whom  were  ■jeveral  persons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
embarked  in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  instructions  to 
observe  attentively  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover, 
to  barter  for  gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  inviting,  fo  settle  a  colony  in 
some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  pilot,  Alaminos, 
held  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  voyage ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
currents  cariying  the  ships  to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made 
wasthe  island  of  Caiitmd,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
made  no  long  stay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  thej 
rea Jied  Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of"^  the  peninsula.  The  desire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen,  who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their 
ideas  of  good  policy,  in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  Ifaey  might  chastise 
the  Indians  of  that  district  with  such  exemplary  rigour  as  would  strike 
teri'or  into  all  the  people  round  them.  But  though  they  disembarked  all 
their  troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field  pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with 
Buch  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and 
were  confiimed  in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  would 
provemoreformidableenemiesthanany  they  had  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
America,  From  Potonchan  they  continued  their  voyage  towards  the  west, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  casting  anchor  every  evening;, 
from  dread  of  the  dai^rous  accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  m 
an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were  tnined  continually 
towards  Sand,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the 
countiy,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld.  Many 
vill^;es  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  in  which  they  could  distit^uish 
houses  of  stone  that  appeared  white  and  lofiy  at  a  distance.  In  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  they  fancied  these  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers 
and  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this 
counirjf  resembled  Spain  in  appearance,  Gmafva,  with  universal  applause, 
called  \{N'tfie  Spain,  the  name  which  stiD  distinguishes  this  extensive  and 
opulent  province  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  [27],  They  landed 
in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  TJtteico  [June  9] ;  and  die  fame  of  their 
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victory  at  foronchan  having  reached  this  place,  Ihe  cazique  not  onli 
received  !heni  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents  upon  them  or  such  value, 
as  confiimed  the  high  ideas  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect 
(o  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  counliy.  These  ideas  were  raised  still 
higher  by  what  occurred  at  the  place  where  they  next  touched.  This  was 
considerably  to  the  west  of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since  known  by  the 
name  nf  Giiaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  the  respect  paid  to 
superior  beings.  The  people  perfumed  fhem,  as  they  landed,  with  incense 
ni  gumcopaJ,  and  presentedto  them  as  offerings  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
,heir  country.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new 
visitants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  of  ^old  of 
curious  workmanship,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousani  pesos,  in  exchange 
for  European  toys  of  small  price.  The  two  prisoners  w  hom  Cordova  had 
brought  from  Yucatan,  hadhitherto  served  as  interpreters;  but  aslheydid 
not  understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Spaniards  learned  from 
tiie  natives  by  signs,  that  they  were  subjects  of  a  great  monarch  called 
Montezuma,  whose  dominions  extended  over  that  and  many  other  provinces 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased, 
Grijalva  continued  his  course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a  small 
island  [June  191,  which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there  the 
Spamards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims, 
which  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He 
touched  at  another  smaE  island,  which  he  called  St,  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this 
place  he  despatched  Petiro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velasquez, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  and 
with  alS  the  treasure  that  he  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remaining  vessels, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,the  country  still  ap 
peariig  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and  opulent. 

Several  of  Grijalva'a  olBcers  contended  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have 
discovered  those  delightful  regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at  their  different 
landing-placesj  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  them  for  the 
crownof  Caslile,  and  that  their  glory  was  incomplete,  unless  they  planted 
a.  colony  in  some  proper  station,  which  mi"ht  not  only  secure  the  Spanish 
nation  a  footit^  m  the  country,  but,  with  the  reinforcements  which  they 
were  certain  of  receivu^,  might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the 
dominion  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  above  five 
months  at  sea :  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  exhausted,  and 
what  remained  of  their  stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use  ;  they  had  lost  some  men  by  death : 
others  were  sickly  ;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seemed 
to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave:  and  they  were  under  the  government 
of  one  powerful  monarch,  vvho  could  bring  them  to  act  against  their  invaders 
with  united  force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  so  many  circumstances  of 
disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  too  perilous  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva, 
though  possessed  both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  destitute  of  the 
superior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  such  a  great  plan.  He 
judged  if  more  prudent  to  return  (o  Cuba,  having  fulfilleQ  the  purpose  of 
nis  voyage,  and  accomplished  all  Ihat  the  armament  which  he  commanded 
enabled  hitn  to  perform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the 
twenly-sisth  of  October,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about 
six  months  before.* 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  voyage  which  the 
Spaniards  bad  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They  had  discovered 
that  Yucatan  was  not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the  great 
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continent  of  America.  From  PotoncBan  they  h  1  pursu  d  th  jr  course 
for  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coast  formerly  u  xpl  \  t  Iching  at 
first  towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  i     th    all  tl  tiy  wEch 

they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be  no  less  v  lu  ble  th  t  nsiTC,  As 
soon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba,  Vebsquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectaticms,  immediately  despatched  a 
pereon  of  confidence  to  cariy  this  importuit  intelligence  to  Spain,  to 
exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Lis  means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Without  waiting 
for  the  return  of  his  messei^er,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of  whom 
he  was  become  so  jealous  or  aistruslfui  that  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to 
employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful  armament  fis  might 
prove  equaJ  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was  now  intent  terminated 
m  conquests  tit  greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  compared 
with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they  were  hitherto  acquamted, 
may  be  considered  as  highly  civilized  ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we 
proceed  to  the  history  oi^events  extremely  different  from  those  which  we 
have  already  related.,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New 
World  when  first  discovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners 
of  the  rude  uneu I livated  tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  oi  it  with  which 
the  Spaniards,  were  attljis  time  acquainted. 


BOOK  IV. 

TwEimr-sra  years  had  elasped  since  Columbus  had  conducted  the 

Ceople  of  Europe  to  the  New  World.  Durir^  that  period  the  Spaniards 
ad  made  great  progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had 
visited  al!  the  islands  scattered  m  different  clusters  through  that  part  of 
the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America.  They  had 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  had  found  that  it  stretched  without 
interruption  through  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  new  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led 
them  to  observe  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction; 
and  thoi^h  Ihey  pushed  their  discoveries  no  further  towards  (he  Nortli, 
other  nations  had  visited  those  parts  which  they  neglected.  The  Ei^Iish, 
in  a  VOTage  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in  another 
part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America  from  Labrador 
to  the  confines  of  Florida;  and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas,  and 
vie^ved  the  same  regions.*  Thus,  at  the  period  where  1  have  chosen  to 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  ^few  World,  its  extent  was  known  alinost 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  thirty-five  d^7«es  south  of  the  equator.  The 
countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundaiy  of  America, 
the  great  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  extensive  dominions 
subject  totiie  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiseovered. 

*  Horteni,  doe.  1.  lib.  vl  o.  IB 
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When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first  circumstance  thai- 
strikes  us  is  its  imiaense  esfent.  It  was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth, 
BO  inconstderahle  that  it  might  have  escaped  the  ohsen'ation  or  research  ot 
former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He  made  known  a  new 
hemisphere,  laiger  than  either  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted 
divisions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a 
third  part  of  the  hahltable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  position. 
It  Stretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  southern  latitude, 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  old 
continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A  country  of  such  extent  passes  tlirough 
all  the  climates  capable  of  becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for 
yielding  the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the 
torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,lhe  grandeur  of  the  objectswhich 
it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Nature 
seems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  lareer  scale  and  with 
a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distinguished  the  features  of  this  country  by  a 

Seculiar  magnificence.  The  mountains  in  America  are  much  superior  in 
eight  to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 'globe.  Even  the  plain  oi 
Qjiito,  which  may  be  considered  as  tlie  base  erf  the  Andes,  is  elevated 
fuilher  above  the  sea  than  the  lop  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  stupendous 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in 
dinerent  places  more  than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  the 
highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said 
to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds  ;  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder 
bursts  below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasting  snows  [28]. 
From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  proportionabJy  large,  with 
which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either 
for  length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll  towards 
the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South  America,  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America,  ilow  in  such  spacious 
channels,  that  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble 
arms  of  me  sea  rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  water  [29] . 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous  for  grandeur  than 
its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North  America.  They 
may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water  ;  and  even  those  of  the 
second  or  third  class  in  magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (^e  Caspian  Sea 
excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

TheNew  Worid  is  of  aform  extremely  favourable  tocommercial  inter- 
course. When  a  continent  is  formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass, 
unbroken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few 
large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the 
greater  part  of  it  seems  destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be 


any  active  or  enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean 
of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic:  or  when,  like 
Asia,  its  coasts  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  country,  such 
as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bei¥;al,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leofang;  when  the  surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  large  and  fertile 
islands,  and  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers, 
those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  prepress 
of  their  mhabitants  in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  these  respects 
America  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  glolie.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  iiows  in  between  North  and  South  America,  may 
be  considered  as  a  Medltewanean  sea,  which  opens  a  maritime  commerce 
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with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  island^ 
scattered  in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value.  As  we  stretch  along  the  northern 
division  of  the  American  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesa^eak  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  oi 
provinces  no  leas  fertile  than  extensive ;  and  if  ever  the  prt^ress  of  culture 
and  population  shall  mitigate  the  esti'eme  rigour  of  the  diraatein  the  more 
nortaem  distncts  of  America,  Hudson's  Bay  may  become  as  subservient 
to  corarnercial  intercourse  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in 
Europe.  The  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompassed  on 
eveiy  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  narrow  neckwhich  separates  the  Atlantic 
tjom  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays 
or  arras  of  the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of 
laigB  rivera,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliarj;  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
directions,  that  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  liand  of  industry  and 
art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  throp_gb  all  the  provinces  from 
the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  tbis  bounty  ofnalure  confined 
to  the  southern  division  of  America ;  ils  northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sourcesj  and  by  its  immense 
chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an  inland  communication,  more  eitlensive 
and  commodious  than  inany  quarter  of  (he  globe.  The  countries  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  of  Daiien  on  one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other, 
which  form  die  chain  that  binds  the  two  paits  of  the  American  continent 
together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their  coast  on  one 
side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some 
of  theirrivers  flow  into  the  former,someinto  the  latter,  and  secure  to  Ihem 
all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from  a  communication  witt 
both. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other  parts  of  the  earth  is  flie 
peculiar  temperature  oTits  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is 
subject  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  We  cannot 
determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
merely  by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  ec^uator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the 
extent  of  contiiient,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Ihe  height  of  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  many  other  circumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however, 
is  from  various  causes  less  considerable  in  t!ie  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
continent ;  and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  countiy  there,  we  can 
pronounce  with  greater  certainty  what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  observation  of  our  hemisphere 
will  not  apply  lo  the  other.  In  the  New  World,  cold  predominates.  The 
rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions  which  should 
be  temperate  by  Iheir  position.  Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  Eg 
should  ripen,  are  buried  under  snow  one  half  of  tlje  year ;  and  lands 
situated  m  the  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 


Ijiuniittjs  111  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual  frosts,  which  almost 
destrcjy  the  power  of  vegetation  [301.  As  weadvance  to  those  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africat 
blessed  with  auniformeijoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly 
ia  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  ot  cold  continues  lo  be  felt,  and 
winter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  extreme  severi^.  If  we 
proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find_ 
the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itself  also  to  thfe  region  of 
the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour.  While  Ihe  negro  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  uoremittir^  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  shaded 
under  a  canopy  of  gray  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the 
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tun,  without  obstructing  his  friendly  influence.*  Along  the  eastern  coast 
oi  America,  ite  climate,  tbough  more  similar  to  that  oHbe  toirid  zone  in 
other  yaxts  of  the  earth)  ia  nevertheless  considerably  milder  than  in  those 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  If  from  the 
southern  tropic  we  continue  our  prepress  to  the  extremitj  of  the  American 
continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  seas,  and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and 
scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much  sooner  than  in  the  norlh.t 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering;  the  climate  of  America  so  extremely 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of 
America  towards  the  north  be  notyetdiscoverediwelmowlhat  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or  Asia.  Botit  these  have 
large  seas  to  the  north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  ^ear ;  and  even 
when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  Ihem  is  less  intensely 
cold,  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in 
America  the  land  stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole, 
and  spreads  out  immensely  to  the  west.  A  chain  of  enormous  moulitains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  reeion.  The 
wind,  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  so 
impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing:  keenness,  which  it 
relains  in  its  progress  ihrourfi  warmer  climateSj  and  it  is  not  entirely 
mitigated  until  it  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of 
North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers 
to  that  nuarier,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  less  violent  than  sudden.  To  this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe 
the  extraordinaiy  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  southern 
provinces,  in  that  part  of  the  globe.J 

■  Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active  power  of  heat  In 
'  those  parts  of  the  American  continent  ivhicfa  lie  between  the  tropics.  In 
All  thai  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  directim 
from  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  ils  course  across  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  stretch  aloi^  the  western  shores  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  jiarticles  which  it  hath  collected  from  the 
sultry  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  bumii^  sandsin  the  African  deserts.  The 
coast  of  Africa  is,  accordii^ly,  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  most 
fervent  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone 
But  this  same  wind,  which  brings  such  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  before  it  reaches  the  Amencan  shore.  It  is  cooled  in  its 
passage  over  tnis  vast  body  of  wafer,  and  is  felt  as  a  refreshing  gale  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  [3l1,  and  Guiana,  rendering  these  countries,  though 
among  the  warmest  m  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  those 
which  lie  opposite  to  Ihem  in  Africa  [32].  As  this  wind  advancesin  its 
course  acTOss  America,  it  meets  with  immense  plains  covered  with  impe- 
netrable forests,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnalms; 
waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  lengtE 
it  arrives  at  the  Ajides,  which  run  from  north  to  soijth  through  the  whole 
continent.  In  passing  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  aniour  to  which  thev  seem  exposed  by  their  situation.^ 
In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from  Tieira  Ferme  westward  to  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,  by  (heir  extraordinary 
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■mi  are  fanned  alternatelj  by  refireshinff  sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraoidinary  cold  towards  the  southern  limits  o. 
America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond,  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfying.  It  was  loi^  supposed  that  a  vast  continent,  dislJn- 
guished  by  the  name  of  Terra  Auitralis  Incognita,  lay  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  and  the  Antarctic  pole.  The  same  prin- 
ciples which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern 
regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt 
at  Gape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immense  extent  of  the 
southern  continent)  and  the  large  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion theunusualsensationof  cold,  and  the  still  more  uncommon  appearances 
of  frozen  seas  in  that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  lo 
which  such  influence  was  ascribed,  having  heea  searched  for  in  vain,  and 
the  space  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an  open 
sea,  new  coqiectures  must  he  formed  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  atem- 
perature  of  climate,  so  extremely  different  from  thai  which  we  experience 
in  countries  removed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  opposite  pole  [33], 

After  contemplating  those  permanent  and  characteristic  qualities  of  (he 
American  continent,  which  arise  from  (he  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  disposition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
wiien  first  discovered,  as  far  as  that  depenijed  upon  the  industry  and  operations 
of  man.  The  effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  extensive 
and  considerable  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  iirst  to  imagine.  When 
we  survey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  small  part  of  thai  fertility  and 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His 
efforts,  when  continued  through  a  succession  of  ages,  change  the  appearance 
and  improve  (he  qualities  ot  the  earth.  As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
continent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  ar{s  and 
industry,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the  earth  in  that  form  which  it 
assumes  when  rei^ered  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men, 
ind  to  supply  them  with  nourishment. 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the  aspect 
of  nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast  regions;  there  were 
only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  oi  distinguished 
by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  rest  of  this  continent  was  possessed 
by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither 
capable  to  correct  the  defects  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
hat  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries 
occupied  by  such  people  were  almost  io  Ihe  same  state  as  if  they  had 
been  without  inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivers 
to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  stagnating  water,  many  of 
the  most  fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted  into 
marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  Combine  in  calliiw 
forth  the  most  vigorous  powere  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  choked 
with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  coverii^  of  shrubs  and 
herbs  and  weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great  part  of 
the  laiffe  provinies  in  South  America,  which  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
'he  Andes  to  the  sea,  still  remain.  The  European  colonies  have  cleared  and 
cultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast ;  hut  the  original  race  of  inhabitants, 
,is  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing  to  oppn  or  improve  a 
Muntry  possessing  almost  every  advant^e  of  situation  and  climate.  As 
ffe  advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of  America,  nature  continues 
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to  wear  tlie  game  uncultivated  aspect,  and,  In  proportion  as  file  rigour  of 
the  climate  increases,  appears  more  desolate  and  horrid.  There  the  forests, 
though  not  encumbered  with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of 
immense  extent ;  prod^ious  ma.rshea  overspread  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear  of  human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellish  the 
earth.  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Europe  were  astonished  at 
their  first  entrance  into  the  New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  waste, 
solitary,  and  uninviting.  When  the  Ei^lish  began  to  settle  in  America, 
they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they  look  possession,  The  Wilderness. 
Nothing  but  their  eager  expeclafion  of  finding  mines  of  gold  could  have 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
America,  where  at  every  step  they  observed  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  uncultivaled  face  of  nature,  and  that  whicli  it  acquires  under 
the  forming  hand  of  industry  and  art  [34], 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improve  and  embellish  the 
earth,  but  render  it  more  wholesome  and  friendly  to  life.  When  any 
region  lies  neglected  and  destitute  of  cultivation,  Ine  air  stagnates  in  the 
■woods;  putHtt  exhalations  arise  fromthe  wafers  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels  not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  wind;  the  malignity  of  the  distempers  natural  to  Hie  climate 
increases,  and  new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  engendered.  Accordingly, 
all  the  provinces  of  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  found  to  tie 


remarkably  unhealtfry.  This  the  Spani^ds  experienced  in  every  expedi- 
tion into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for  conquest  or  settlement. 
Though  by  the  natural  constiiution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  lem- 

Sierance,  and  the  persevering  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much 
brmed  as  any  people  in  Europe  for  active  service  in  a  sultry  climate,  they 
felt  severely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  qualities  of  those  uncultivaled  regions 
throi^hwhich  they  marched,  or  where  they  endeavoured  tc  plant  colonies. 
Great' numbers  were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent  diseases  with 
which  they  were  infected.  Such  as  survived  the  destructive  rage  of  those 
maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the  climate. 
They  returned  to  Europe,  according  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish 
historians,  feeble,  emaciated,  with  languid  looks,  and  complexions  of  such 
a  sicklv  yellow  colour  as  indicated  tfie  unwholesome  temperature  of  the 
coimtnes  where  they  had  resided,* 

The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  affected  not  only  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  but  the  qualities  of  its  productions.  The  principle  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  less  active  and  vigorous  there  than  in  the  ancient 
continent.  Notwithstandii^  the  vast  extent  of  America,  and  the  variety 
of  its  climates,  the  different  species  of  animals  jieculiar  to  it  aremuch 
fewer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  Islands 
there  were  only  four  kinds  of  quadrupeds  known>  the  largest  of  which 
did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  On  the  continent,  the  variety  was 
greater ;  and  though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multi- 
plying exceedingly  when  almost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  neither  so 
numerous,  nor  so  united  in  society^  as  to  be  formidable  enemies  to  the 
animal  creation,  the  number  of  distinct  species  must  still  he  considered 
as  extremely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  earl^  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.t  ■  Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in  the  New 
World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been  less  v%orous  in  her  pni- 
doctions.  The  ammals  originally  belor^ng  to  this  quarter  of  (he  globe 
appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither  so  robust  nor  so  fierce  as  those  of 
the  other  contment.    America  gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as 
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to  he  compared  with  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion 
and  iiger  in  strength  and  ferocily  f35].  The  Tapyr  of  Brazil,  the  laigest 
quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe  in  the  New  World,  is  not  lai^er  than  a 
calf  of  six  months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  ils  fiercest  beasts  of 
prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccuratrly  denominated  lions  and  tigers, 
possess  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous 
cruelly  of  the  latter.*  They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the  least  appearance  of  resistance.t 
The  same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  stinted  the  growth, 
and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved  j)erniciou3  to 
3uch  as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other  contmeiit,  or  have 
been  transported  thither  by  the  Europeans.|  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the 
deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World.§  Most 
of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  pro- 
vinces wherein  they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to  bulk 
or  quality,  in  a  country  whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favour- 
able to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  animal  creation  [36], 

The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the  v^our  of  the 
more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the  propagation  and  increase  ot 
reptiles  and  insects.  Though  this  is  not  peculiar  lo  the  New  World,  and 
those  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture,  and  corruption,  infest 
every  part  of  the  torrid  zone ;  they  multiply  faster,  perhaps,  in  America, 
andgrow  to  a  more  monstrous  bulk.  As  this  countiy  is  on  the  whole  less 
cultivated  and  less  peopled  than  the  other  quaiters  of  the  earth,  the  active 
principle  of  life  wastes  ils  force  in  productions  of  this  inferior  form.  The 
air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  countiy  around  Porto  Bello  swarms 
with  toads  in  such  multitudes  as  hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  Guaya- 
quil, snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous,  Carlhagena  is  infested 
witn  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  wnich  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the 
inhabitants.il  In  the  islands,  legions  of  ants  have  at  different  times  con- 
sumed every  vegetable  production  [37],  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare 
as  if  it  bad  been  burned  with  fire.  The  damp  forests  and  rank  soiiot 
the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon  teem  with 
almost  every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature  which  the  power  of  a  sultry 
sun  can  quicken  into  life. IT 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  distinguished  by  qualities  so  con- 
spicuous and  characteristical  as  those  which  we  have  observed  in  ils  quad- 
rupeds. Birds  are  more  independent  of  man,  and  less  affected  by  (he 
changes  which  his  industry  and  labour  make  upon  the  state  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  greater  propensity  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
can  gratify  this  instinct  of  their  nature  without  difficulty  .or  danger.  Hence 
the  number  of  birds  common  lo  both  continents  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds  ;  and  even  such  as  arejieculiartoAmerica  nearly  resemble 
those  with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the 
same  climate  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage  which  dazzles 
the  eye  with  !he  beauty  of  its  colours  ;  but  nature,  satined  with  clothing 
them  in  this  gay  dress,  has  denied  most  of  them  that  melody  of  sound  and 
variety  of  notes  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  tem- 
perate climates  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  conlinent,  are  less 

*  BuSbn  Hlsu  Namr.  torn.  U.  p.  8T,    Hnrditavli  Hid.  Xat.  Bmjl,  p.  ^9.  t  BuiToaHM 
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aplendid  in  theit  appearance  ;  but,  in  compensation  for  that  defect,  they 
have  voices  of  greater  compass,  and  more  melodious.  In  some  districts 
of  America,  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  un- 
favourable even  to  this  part  of  the  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is  less 
than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  amazing  solitude 
and  silence  of  its  forests.*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America, 
where  the  quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should  produce  the 
CbmZor  which  is  entitled  fo  pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk, 
in  strength,  and  in  courage.f 

The  soil  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America  must,  of  course,  be 
extremely  various.  In  each  of  its  provinces  we  find  some  distinguishii^ 
peculiarities,  the  description  of  which  belongs  lo  those  who  write  their 
particular  hisfoiy.  In  genera!  we  may  observe,  that  the  moisture  and 
cold,  which  predominate  so  temaikably  in  all  parts  of  America,  must 
have  great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ;  countries  lyii^  in  the 
same  parallel  with  those  regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of 
■winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquires 
warmth  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits  which  are  found  in  the  corresponditg 
parts  of  tlie  other  continent.  If  we  wish  to  rear  in  America  the  productions 
which  abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  ancient  worid^  we  must 
adrance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the  line  than  in  the  other  hemi3phere,_aB 
it  requires  such  an  increase  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural  IHgidity 
of  the  soil  and  climate  [38],  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  of  the 
plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the  tropics  are  cultivated 
with  success ;  whereas,  at  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  and  Charles  Town  in 
South  Carolina,  though  considerably  neater  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  thrive  with  equd  certainty  [39].  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  this 
tiiversity  in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  countiy  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  by  a  people  of  little  industry,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  animals 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  earth  was  not  ex- 
hausted by  their  consumption.  The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and,  being  suffered 
to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  increase  into  its  bosom.t  As  trees 
and  plants  derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  and  water  ;  if 
they  were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  (hey  would  render  to 
the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,andfeedrajherlhan  impoverish 
it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone  on  enriching 
for  marrf  ages.  The  vast  number  as  well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in 
America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native  stale. 
When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate  the  New  Worid,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  viigin  mould ;  and  in 
several  places  the  ir^enuily  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing 
and  wasting:  its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  slate  fat 
for  profitable  culture§  [40], 

Havit^  thus  surveyed  the  Slate  of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  considered  (he  peculiar  features  and  gualifiea  which  dis- 
tinguisli  and  characterize  it,  the  next  inquiry  that  merits  attention  is,  How 
was  America  peopled  ?  By  what  course  did  mankind  migrate  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other?  .And  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a 
communication  was  opened  between  them? 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spni^  avm 

»  BoupierVoy.  ku  Peioii,  17.  Chanvalon  Voyage  i  la  MaiUnlijUB,  p,  9B.  Wamn'B  Ufsciipl, 
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Aiesame  source,  and  that  the  descendantaof  one  man, under  Ihe  proteclion, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and 
replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor  Ihe  traditions  of  nations 
reach  back  to  those  remote  ages,  in  which  Ihey  took  possession  of  the 
different  countries  where  ihey  are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the 
branches  of  this  first'  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  ihe  time  and 
manner  in  which  they  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  glohe 
Even  among  the  most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  history 
is  extremely  sliort  ;  and  eveiy  thirs  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure. 
It  IS  i)ot  surprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  Ameiica,  who 
have  no  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiosity  concerning  what  ia 
passed,  should  he  .altogether  unacquainted  with  their  own  original.  The 
people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  c".cui)y  those 
countries  in  America  wtiich  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent  are 
so  remarkably  rude,  tbat  it  is  altc^ether  vain  to  search  among  them  for 
such  information  as  might  discover  the  place  fi'om  whence  Ihey  came,  or 
the  ancestors  of  whom  tliey  are  descended.*  Whatever  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  is  derived  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but 
from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  discovered  a  New  World, 
removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  eveiy  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which 
was  then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance  and  manners 
differed  remarkably  iiom  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  the  question  con- 
ceding their  original  became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion. The  theories  and  speculaticas  of  ingenious  men  witQ  respect  to 
thb  subject,  wooid  fill  many  volumes ;  but  are  often  so  wild  and  chi- 
merical, that  I  should  offer  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  il 
I  attempted  either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some  have 
presumptuouslyimagined,thatlhe  people  of  America  were  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  common  parent  with  the  rest  of  mankind,but  that  they  formed 
a  separate  race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  their 
minds.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  descended  from  some  remnant  of 
the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  survived  the  deluge  which 
swept  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noah  ; 
and  preposterously  suppose  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  scatterea  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  Ihe  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth. 
There  is  hardly  any  nation  from  the  nortti  to  the  south  pole,  to  which  some 
antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of  conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the  honour 
of  peoplii^  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phcenicians,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  in  ancient  times,  aj«  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  this  weslem  world.  The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  tiie  Nor- 
:n'egians,  the  Welsh,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  have  sent  colonies  thither 
m  kter  ages,  al  different  periods  and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advo- 
cates stand  forth  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  those  people ;  and 
thoi^h  they  rest  upon  no  Better  foundation  than  the  casual  resemblance  of 
some  customs,  or  the  supposed  affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  dif- 
ferent langu^es,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  employed,  to 
little  purpose,  in  defence  of  Ihe  opposite  systems.  Those  regions  of  conjec- 
ture and  conlroveisy  belong  not  lo  the  historian.  His  is  a  more  limited 
province,  r.onfined  by  what  is  established  by  certain  or  highly  probable 
evidence.  Beyond  this  I  shall  col  venlure,  in  offering  a  few  observations 
which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  and  much 
agitated  question 

1.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by  mere  conjeciure 
to  account  for  the  peopling  of  America,    Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
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___^j_._..  /  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  disjoined  from  it  by  tlie 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluepe.  Others  have  ima- 
gined, thai  some  vessel  heiig  forced  from  its  course  by  the  violence  of  a 
westerly  wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the  American  ccast, 
and  have  given  a  beginning  to  pcjjulation  in  that  desolate  contincHl.* 
But  with  respect  to  all  those  systems,  it  is  in  vain  either  to  reason  or  inquire, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision.  Such  events  as  they 
suppose  are  barely  possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever  did 
happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  testimony  of  history, 
or  m>m  the  obscure  intimations  of  tradition. 

3.  Nothii^  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertain  than  the  attempts  f  o  dis- 
cover the  ortginal  of  the  Americans  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  their  manners  and  those  of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient 
continent.  If  we  suppose  two  tribes,  though  placed  in  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  live  in  a  climate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature, 
to  be  in  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to  resemble  each  other  in  the 
degree  of  their  improvement,  they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert 
the  same  endeavours  to  supply  them.  The  same  objects  will  allure,  the 
same  passions  will  animate  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  senttmenls  will 
arise  in  '(heir  minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  Ame- 
rica must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an  Asiatic  who  depends  for  silb- 

ten  e  n  the  chase.  A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  must 
n  ly  -semble  one  upon  the  jilains  washed  by  the  Mississippi.  Instead 
then  of  I  resuming:  from  this  similarity,  that  there  is  any  afSmty  betweeil 
th  m  we  sliould  only  conclude  that  the  disposition  and  manoersof  men  am 
f  medly  their  situation,  and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they 
1  The  moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of  a  people  must 

1  ng  In  proportion  as  it  advances  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine, 
th  p  wers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In  every  part  of  the  earth,  the 
p  x^  ss  of  m  1  th  b  learlv  the  same ;  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his 
from  th  d  mpl  ity  of  savage  life,  until  he  attains  the  industiy, 
th       t    a  d  tl      1  g  f  polished  society.    There  is  nothing  wonder- 

ful tl  n  th  m  1 1  d  between  the  Americans  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  co  I  t  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other  authors 
attended  t  th  th  v  Id  not  have  perplexed  a  subject,  which  they 
pretend  to  ill  trat  oy  h  r  fruitless  endeavouis  to  establiai  an  aiEnily 
between  v  f  people,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no 

other  evid  tl  h       resemblance  in  their  manners  as  necessarily 

arises  from  th  I  nly   f  their  condition.    There  are,  it  is  true,  amons: 

every  peopl     so  ms  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural 

want  or  d  re  p  1  t  then- situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of 
arbitraiy      (1  t  Ifb  tween  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the 

earth,  a  perf  t  a^  m  t  th  respect  to  any  of  these  should  be  discovered, 
one  might  b  1  a  t  p  t  thai  tliey  were  connected  by  some  affinity. 
If,  for  ex  mpl  t       were  found  in  America  that  consecrated  the 

seventh  d  y  t  Ig  w  rship  and  rest,  we  m^ht  justly  suppose  (bat  it 
had  deriv  d  ts  k  wl  d  of  this  usage,  which  is  of  arbitrary  institution, 
fromthe  J  B  t    f  t     ere  discoveredthatanother  nation  celebrated 

the  first  app  f      ry  new  moon  with  estraoi'dinary  demonstrations 

of  joy, we  h  Id  lb  titled  to  conclude  tliat  the  observation  of  this 
monthly  festival  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  loconsider  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  that  joy  which  is  natural  to  man  on  the  return  of  the 
planet  whichguidesandcheershim  inthen^hf.  The  inslancesof  customf. 
merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres,  are, 
indeed,  so  few  andsoequivocal,  that  notbeoiy  concerning  the  populationof 
the  New  World  oi^hl  to  be  founded  upon  them. 

*  Fimoil'e  Hemajna  of  Japliel,  p.  240.     Ancient 'Iniverii.  Hist  vol,  II.  p.  J64,    P.  Peyjoo  T«» 
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3.  The  theories  which  have  heen  formed  with  respect  to  the  original  ol 
the  Americans,  from  observation  of  their  religious  rites  and  practices,  are 
no  less  fanciful  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  When  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  the  result  of  rational  inquiry,  nor  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  revelation,  Ihey  must  needs  be  wild  and  extrav^anl. 
Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not  been  blessed 
with  the  advantages  arisii^  from  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the  hunnan 
mind,  even  where  its  operations  appear  most  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a 
course  so  regular,  that  in  every  ^e  and  country  the  dominion  of  particular 
passions  will  be  attended  with  smiiiai  effects.  The  sav^;«  of  Europe  or 
America,  when  filled  with  superstitious  dread  of  invisible  beir^,  or  with 
mgufeitive  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  futuri^,  trembles  alike 
with  fear,  or  glows  willi  impatience.  He  has  recourse  to  nles  and  practices 
of  the  same  kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he  supposes  to  be 
impending  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  secret  which  ia  the  object  of  his 
curiosity.  Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  supetstition  in  one  continent  seems, 
in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that  established  in  ilie  other,  and 
both  authorize  similar  institutions,  sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity, 
sometimes  so  bloody  and  barbarous  as  (o  create  horror.  But  wilnoul 
supposing  any  consanguinity  between  such  distant  nations,  or  im^inir^ 
that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  conrej;ed  by  tradition  from  the.one  to  the 
other,  we  mav  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many  instances  seems  veiy 
amazing,  to  the  natural  operation  of  superstition  and  ^n^usiasra  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  priiicip'e  in  this  inquiry,  that 
America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent  wbidi  had 
Blade  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extremely  rude  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  those  arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.  Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  America  were 
strangers  to  raai^  of  those  simple  inventions  which  were  almost  coeval  with 
society  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any  acguainlance.  From  this  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  off 
from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbaious  than  their  posterity, 
at  the  time  when  Ihey  were  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  For, 
although  the  elegant  or  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perish,  amidst  the  violent 
riiocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the 
necessary  arts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  are  never  lost.  None  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affeits  affect 
these,  and  they  continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists. 
If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of  America,  or  to 
their  pn^enitors ;  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  foige, 
the  utifity  of  those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  the  Americans  sprui^  fiom  some  people,  who  were  themselves 
in  such  an  eariy  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  all  those  necessary  arts,  which  continued  to  oe  unknown  among  their 
posterity  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

6.  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  America  was  not  ijeopled  by  any 
colony  from  the  more  Bouihern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None  oi 
the  rude  tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed  to 
have  visited  a  countiy  so  remote.  They  possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor 
ingenuity,  nor  power  that  could  prompt  Ibem  to  undertake,  or  enable  them 
to  perform  such  a  distant  viyage.  That  the  more  civilized  nations  In  Asia 
or  Africa  are  not  the  progenitors  of  the  Ajnericans,  is  manifest  not  only  from 
the  observations  which  1  have  already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  of 
tlie  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circumstance 
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Whenever  any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages  which  men  enjoy 
by  their  dominion  over  the  infenor  animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without 
the  nourishment  which  these  afford,  nor  cany  on  any  considerable  operation 
independent  of  their  ministry  and  labour.  Accordii^ly,  the  first  care  oi 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  settled  in  America,  was  to  slock  it  with  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe  ;  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tyrians,  the 
Carthag^'nians,  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had  taken 
possession  gf  that  continent,  we  should  have  found  there  Ine  animals  peculiar 
to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  were  originally  seated.  Id  all 
America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  warm  or  even  the  more  temperate  countries  of  tiie  ancient 
continent.  The  came!,  the  dromedary,  ^e  norse,  the  cow,  were  as  much 
unknown  in  America  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  -From  which  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  people  who  fiist  settled  in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from 
the  countries  where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  consider  it  not  only  as 
beneficial,  but  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  the 
preservation  of  ci^if  society. 

6.  From  considering  the  animals  with  which  America  is  stored,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  nearest  point  of  contact  between  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinents is  towards  the  northern  esfremity  of  both_,  and  that  there  the 
communication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse  carried  on  between  them. 
Ail  the  extensive  countries  in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or 
approach  near  fo  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  various  kinds, 
entirely  different  from  those  in  the  correspondii^  regions  of  the  ancient 
continent.  But  the  northern  provinces  of^lhe  New  World  abound  with 
manyof  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hemisphere 
as  he  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolt,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species,  frequent  the  forests  of 
North  America,  no  less  than  those  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.*  It 
seems  to  be  evident,  then,  that  the  two  continents  approach  each  other  in 
this  quarter,  and  are  either  united,  or  so  nearly  adjacent  that  these  animals 
might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so  clearly  established  by 
modern  discoveries,  that  the  chiei"  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peopling 
of  America  is  removed.  While  those  inmiense  regions  which  stret(£ 
eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of  Kamchatka  were  unknown  or 
imperfectly  explored,  the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were 
supposed  to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  should  have  been  carried  on 
botwee'ii  thein.  But  the  Russians,  havh^  subjected  the  western  part  of 
Siberia  to  their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowled^  of  that  vast 
coualrVj  by  advancing  towards  tne  east  into  unknown  provinces.  These 
were  discovered  by  hunteis  in  their  excursions  after  game,  or  by  soldiers 
employed  in  levymg  the  taxes ;  and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated  the 
importance  of  those  countries,  only  by  the  small  addition  which  they  made  to 
its  revenue.  At  leneth  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  Russiwi  throne.  His 
enlightened,  comprehensive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circumstance  that  could 
a^randize  hisem^ire,  or  vender  hisreignillustrious,  discerned  consequences 
of  those  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his  igporant 
predecessors.  He  perceived  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Asia 
extended  towards  the  east,  they  must  approach  nearer  to  America ;  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  continents,  which  had  lor^  been  searched 
for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  by  opening 
it,  some  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  world  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.    Such  an  otgect  suited 
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a  gerjus  tbat  delighted  in  grand  schemes.  Peter  drew  up  iiBtruclions  with 
his  own  hand  for  prosecuting  this  design,  and  gave  orders  for  canying  it 
into  eseculion.* 

His  successois  adopted  liis  ideas  and  pursued  his  plan.  The  officers 
whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in  this  service  had  to  struck  with  so 
many  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was  extremely  alow.  Encouraged 
by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia,  concerninc;  a  successful 
voyage  in  the  year  one  thousand  sis  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the 
north-east  promontory  of  Asia,  they  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with  this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  riveis 
Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  jwt  to  have 
destined  for  navigation,  they  were  exposed  to  many  disasters,  without  beiig 
able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  No  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Russian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape  [41]  ;  we  are  indebted  for  what 
is  Irnown  of  those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
excursions  by  land.  Id  all  those  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that  there 
are  countries  of  great  extent  and  fertility  which  lie  at  no  considerable 
distance  &om  their  own  coasts.  These  Uie  Russians  imagined  to  be  part 
of  America ;  and  several  circumstances  concurred  not  only  in  conftraiing 
them  in  this  belief,  but  in  persuading  them  that  some  portion  of  tijat  con- 
tinent could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds  unknown  m  those 
naked  regions  of  Asia,  are  driven  upon  the  coast  by  an  easterly  wind.  By 
the  same  wind,  floalmg  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  me  same  q^uaxter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on  with  some  countries 
situated  to  the  east. 

After  weighir^  all  these  particular;,  and  comparing  the  position  of  the 
countries  in  Asia  which  had  been  discovered,  with  SQch  parts  in  the  north- 
west of  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Russian  court  formed  a 
plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to 
ei^E^e  in  arduous  undertakiigs,  and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties. 
Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at  the  small  village  of  Ochoiz, 
eituafedon  theseaof  Kamchatka,  lo  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though 
that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  nothiie;  that  could  be  of  use  m 
constructing  them,  but  some  larch  trees :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the 
cordage,  the  sails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  tneir  equipment, 
but  the  provi^ons  for  victualling  them  were  to  be  carried  through  the 
immense  deserts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  aloi^ 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  aovere^n,  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted  ev^y  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were 
finished,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow, 
sailed  from  Kamchatka,  in  quest  of  the  New  World  in  a  quarter  where  it 
had  nerer  been  approached.  They  shaped  their  course  towards  the  east ; 
and  though  a  storm  soon  .separated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  disasters  befell  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were  not 
altcgetber  frustrated.  Each  of  the  commanders  discovered  land,  which  to 
them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and,  according  to 
their  observation,  it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees  olthe 
north-west  coast  of  California.  Each  set  some  of  his  people  ashore :  hut 
in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Russians  approaclied ;  in  another, 
they  carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The  violence 
of  the  weather,  and  the  distress  of  their  ciews,  obliged  hoik  captains  lo 
quit  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  return  tiiey  touched  at  several  islands 
which  stretch  in  a  chain  irom  east  to  west  between  the  country  which  they 
had  discovered  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  They  had  some  inlercoui'se  with 
the  natives,  who  seemed  lo  them  to  resemble  the  North  Americans     They 
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pfesented  fo  the  Russians  the  catumd,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol 
of  friendship  universal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  a  usage  of 
arbitrary  institution  peculiar  to  them. 

.  Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  hare  been  frequented  since 
that  time  by  the  Russian  hunters  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  j[ears,  se  m  h  re  quished  every  thought 
of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  q  Bu         he  year  one  thousand 

seven    hundred  and    sixtv-eight  p       dly  resumed.      The 

sovereign  who  bad  been  lately  se  h     >  of  Peter  tte  Great, 

possessed  the  genius  and  talents  of  h      1!  p    decesaor.    During  the 

operations  of  (he  most  arduous  and        ns  ii  which  the  Russian 

empire  was  ever  engaged,  she  forn  d  h  m  d  xeculed  undertakings, 
to  which  more  licnitea  abilities  would  have  been  mcapable  of  attending 
but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.  A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from 
the  eastern  eittremifr  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krenitzin  and 
Lieutenant  Levasbeff  were  appointed  to  command  the  two  vessels  tilted  out 
for  that  purpose.  In  their  voyage  outward  (hey  held  nearly  the  same  course 
with  the  former  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same  islands,  observed 
their  situation  and  productions  more  carefully,  and  discovered  several  new 
islands  with  which  Behring  ^nd  Tachirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Tboi^h 
they  did  not  proceed  so  tar  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  (he  country  which 
Behring  and  Tschuikow  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent, 
yet,  by  returni:^  in  a  course  considerably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they  cor- 
rected some  capital  mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors  had  fallen,  and 
have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  oi^  future  navigators  in  those 
seas  [42]. 

Thus  the  possibilify  of  a  communication  between  the  continents  in  this 
quarter  resis  no  loiter  upon  mere  conjecture,but  is  established  by  undoubted 
evidence,*  Some  tribej  or  some  families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the 
restless  sptfit  peculiar  to  their  race,  migbl  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands, 
and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  m^ht,  by  passii^  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning  to 
population  in  that  continent.  The  distance  between  the  Marian  orLadroiM 
islands  and  the  nearest  land  in  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Russians  discovered,  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka ;  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  manifestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  If, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  islands 
were  peopled  from  our  continent,  distance  alone  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesilafe  aWit  admittii^  that  the  Americans  may  derive  tiieir  original  from 
the  same  source.  It  is  probable^that  future  navigators  in  those  seas,  by 
steering  further  to  the  north,  may  find  thai  the  continent  of  America  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  Asia,  Accordii^  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabit  the  country  about  Uie  north-east  promonto^  of  Asia, 
&ere  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small  island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day. 
From  thai  Ihey  can  descry  a  ta:ge  continent  which,  accordii^  lo  their 
description,  is  covered  with  Ibrests,  and  possessed  by  people  whose  language 
tiiey  do  not  understand.!  By  them  (hey  are  supplied  with  the  skins  ol 
martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is 
never  found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on 
this  account,  we  might  conclude  that  the  American  continent  is  separated 
fKHD  ours  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  wilh  respect  to  the 
con.munication  between  them  would  vanish.  What  could  be  offered  only 
as  a  conjecture,  when  this  History  was  first  published,  is  now  known  to  be 
certain.  The  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other  has  been 
discovered  and  traced  in  a  voyage  undertaken  upon  principles  so  pure  and 
BO  liberal,  and  conducted  wilh  so  much  professional  skill,  as  reflect  lustre 
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mxMi  the  reign  of  theaovere^nby  whom  it  was  planned)  and  do  honour  to 
me  officers  intrusted  with  tlie  execution  of  it  [43], 

It  13  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  that  an  intercourse  between 
our  continent  and  America- mieht  be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  from 
the  north-west  extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  [A.  D. 
830],  the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  Ibeie. 
The  communication  with  that  country,at}et  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed 
in  the  last  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries)  prompted 
by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Ghristiao  faith,  have  ventured  to  settle  in  this 
frozen  and  uncultivated  region.*  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitanis.  We  leain 
that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated  from  America  by  a  vesy 
narrow  strait ;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bw  into  which  this  strait  conducts, 
it  is  h^hly  probable  that  they  are  united  ;f  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries, have  some  intercourse  with  one  another;  that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America 'perfectly  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  and 
mode  of  living;  that  some  sailors  who  had  acquired  (he  knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Greenlandish  laiKuage,  reported  that  these  were  under 
stood  by  the  Esquimaux ;  that,  at  lenglh  [A.  D,  1764],  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, well  acquainted  with  (he  language  of  Greenland,  harii^  visited 
the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders ;  that  they  were  in  every  reject 
the  same  people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  broJher.J 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  omy  (he  consanguinity  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  is  established,  but  the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from 
the  notlh  of  Europe  is  demonstrated.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous 
age,  when  science  bad  not  begun  to  dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed 
such  naval  skill  as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  ancestors^ 
•  as  much  addicted  to  rovii^  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by 
land,  might,  at  some  more  remote  period,  accomplish  the  same  voyage, 
and  settle  a  colony  there,  whose  descendants  might,  in  progress  of  lime, 
migrate  into  America.  But  if)  instead  of  ventunng  to  sail  directly  from 
their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  tliat  the  Norw^ians  held  a  more 
cautious  course,  and  advanced  Irom  Shetland  to  the  Feroe  islands,  and  from 
them  lo  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies ;  tlieir  prcffiress 
may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  navigation  cannot  be  considered  as 
either  longer  or  more  hazardous  than  those  voyages  which  that  hardy  and 
enterprising  race  of  men  is  known  lo  have  performed  in  every  age. 

B.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have  received  its  first  inhabit- 
ants from  out  continent,  either  by  the  north-west  of  Europe  or  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  American  nations  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southem  tonnnes  of 
Labrador,  m^raled  from  the  latter  rattier  than  the  former.  The  Esquimaux 
are  the  only  people  in  America,,  who  in  (heir  aspect  or  character  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  manifestly  a  race  of 
men  distinct  from  all  the  nations  m  the  American  continent,  in  language, 
in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of  life.  Their  oi^inal,  then,  may  warrantabiy 
be  traced  up  to  that  source  which  I  have  pointed  out.  But  amoiffi:  all  tlie 
other  inhabitants  of  America,  there  is  such  a  striking  similitude  in  the  form 
of  their  bodies  and  the  qualities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstandii^  the 
diversities  occasioned  by  the  influences  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in 
improvement,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  be  descended  Irom  one  source. 
There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  but  we  can  every  where  trace  the 
same  original  colour.  Each  tribe  has  something  peculiar  which  distinguishes 
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f,  but  in  aliof  thetn  we  discern  certain  featuies  common  to  the  whole  race. 
It  IS  remaikable,  that  in  eveiy  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  persons  oi 
(KBPoaitiODS,  which  characterize  the  Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  rude  tribes  scattered  over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  but  almost  none  to 
the  naliom  settled  in  the  northern  estremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  condude  that  their  Asiatic 
Eogenitors,  having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America  where  (he  Russians 
ve  discovered  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  spread  gradually  over 
its  various  reeions.  This  account  of  the  progress  of  population  m  America 
coincides  wiSi  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  concernii^  their  own  origin, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved  with  more  accuracy,  and 
merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of  any  people  in  the  New  World.  Ac- 
cordii^  to  tliem,  their  ancestors  came  irom  a  remote  country  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stations  as 
they  advanced  from  this  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
same  route  which  they  must  have  held  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from 
Asia.  The  Mexicans,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  their  progenitors, 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life  at  that  period,  exactly  delineate  those  of 
the  rude  Tartar's  from  whom  I  suppose  them  to  have  sprung.* 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  Disquisition  wliich  has  been  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  America.  I  have  ventured  to  mquire,  but  without  presummg  to 
decide.  Salisfiedwithofferii^  conjectures,  I  pretend  not  to  establish  any 
svstem.  When  an  investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  inbicate  and  obscure, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  certain,  there  maj 
be  some  merit  in  pointing  out  such  as  are  probable.f 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  nations,  at  the  time  when 
they  became  known  to  the  Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  considera- 
tion than  the  inquiry  concerning  ihcu  original.  The  latter  is  merely  an 
object  of  curiosity  ;  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
instructive  researches  which  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In 
order  to  complete  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowled^  of  its  nature  and  operations,  we  must  contemplate  man  in  all 
those  vanous  situations  wherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  must  follow  him 
in  his  progress  through  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  ad- 
vances from  tlie  infant  state  of  civil  life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline. 
We  must  observe,  at  each  periodj  how  the  faculties  of  his  understanding 
unfold ;  we  must  attend  to  the  efiorts  of  his  active  powers,  ;walch  the  va- 
rious movements  of  desire  and  affection,  as  ihey  rise  in  his  breast,  and 
mark  whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they  are  exerted.  The 
philosophers  and  historians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in 
this  as  well  as  eveiy  other  disquisition,  had  only  a  limited  view  of  this 
subject,  as  they  had  hardly  any  opportunity  of  surveying  man  inhisrudest 
and  most  early  slate.  In  ail  those  regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted,  civil  society  had  made  considerable  advances,  and 
nations  had  finished  a  good  part  of  their  career  before  Ihey  began  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudest  people  of  whom 
any  ancient  author  has  transmitted  lo  us  an  authentic  account,  possessed 
flocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds,  and,  ween  com- 
pared with  mankind  in  tlieir  primitive  state,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
attained  to  a  great  de^e  of  civilization. 

But  the  discovery  oi  the  New  World  enlaiged  the  sphere  of  contem- 
plation, and  presented  nations  to  our  view,  m  stages  of  their  prepress, 
much  less  advanced  than  those  wherein  they  have  been  observed  m  our 
continent.    In  America,  man  appears  under  the  rudest  form  in  which  we 
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e  him  to  subsist.  We  behold  communities  just  hegimiing  to 
unite,  and  may  examine  the  sentiments  and  actions  oi  human  beings  in 
the  infanc7  of  social  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  or  its 
ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquished  their  native  liberty.  That  state  of 
primeval  simplicity,  whidi  was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fanci- 
ful description  of  poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  ivere  strangers  to  industry  and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  properly,  and  enjoying  almost 
without  restriction  or  control  the  bleasii^a  which  flowed  spontaneously 
fram  the  bounty  of  nature.  T'liere  were  only  two  nations  in  this  vast 
continent  which  had  emeigod  from  this  rude  state,  and  had  made  any 
considerable  prioress  m  acquirmg  the  ideas,  and  adopting  the  institutions, 
which  beloi^  to  polished  societies  Their  government  and  manners  will 
fall  naturally  under  our  review  in  relating  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires  ;  and  we  shall  have  there  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  Americans  in  the  state  of  highest  improve- 
ment to  which  they  ever  attained. 

At  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be  turned  to  the  small  in- 
dependent tribes  which  occupied  every  other  part  of  America.  Among 
these,  though  with  somo  diveisily  in  ftielr  character,  their  manners,  and 
institutions,  the  state  of  society  was  nearly  similar,  and  soextremely  .rude, 
that  the  denomination  of  savage  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In  a  gene- 
ral iiistory  of  America,  it  would  be  "highly  improper  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  each  petty  community,  or  to  investigate  every  minute  circum- 
stance which  contributes  to  form  the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an 
ioquiiy  would  lead  to  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  eitent.  The 
qualities  belbi^ng  to  tbe  people  of  all  the  different  tribes  have  such  a 
near  resemblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  same  features. 
Where  any  circumstances  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  charac- 
ter and  manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  suf&cient  to  point  these 
out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire^  into  the  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  satisfyir^  and  authentic  information 
concerning  nations  while  they  remain  uncivjlized.  To  discover  their  true 
character  under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  requires  an  observer  possessed  of  no  less  impartiali^ 
than  discernment.  For,  in  every  stage  of  society,  the  faculties,  the  sen- 
timents, and  desires  of  men  are  so  accommodated  to  their  own  stale,  that 
they  become  standards  of  excellence  to  Iheniaelves,  they  affix  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  happiness  to  those  attainments  which  resemble  their  own, 
and,  wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  been  ac 
customed  are  wantii^,  confidently  pronounce  a  people  to  be  barbarous 
and  miserable.  Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which  the  members  of 
communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  other. 
Polished  nations,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  their 
knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt  to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  and, 
in  the  pnde  of  superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  their 
feelings,  or  their  pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  baa  seldom  been  the 
lot  of  communities,  in  their  early  and  unpolished  state,  to  fall  under  the  ob- 
servation of  persons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  superior  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  capable  of  contemplating  man,  under  whatever  aspect  be  appears, 
with  a  candid  and  discerning  ^e. 

The  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America,  and  who  had  opportunity  ol 
heholdirg  its  various  tribes  while  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  ary 
change  had  been  made  in  their  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse  with  a  race 
of  men  much  advanced  beyond  them  in  improvement,  were  far  from  pos- 
sessii^the  qualities  requisite  for  observirKflje  striking  spectacle  presented 
to  thetr  view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  tliey  lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  hadmade  such  progress  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlarged 
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and  liberal  sentimenta.  The  conquerors  of  Ihc  New  World  were  mostly 
illiterate  adventurers,  destitute  of  all  the  ideas  which  should  have  directed 
them  ill  contemplating  objects  so  extremebf  different  from  those  with  which 
they  were  aciiiiamted.  Surrounded  continually  with  danger  or  strueglii^ 
witn  hardshipa,  they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  capacity,  for  any  speculative 
mquiiy.  Eager  to  take  possession  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opu- 
lence, and  bappy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable  to  de- 
fend it,  they  hastily  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order  of  men,  form- 
ed merely  tor  servitude ;  and  were  more  employed  in  computing  the  profits 
of  their  labour,  ^n  in  mquirii^  into  the  operations  of  their  mmds,  or  the 
reasons  of  Iherr  customs  and  institutions.  The  persons  who  penetrated  at 
subsequent  periods  info  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and 
devastations  of  the  fiisf  conquerors  did  not  reach,  were  generally  of  a  simi 
lar  character ;  brave  and  enterprising  in  a  hig^  debtee,  but  so  uninformed 
as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  obaerviiE  or  describing  what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity  bat  the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards  rendered 
their  accounts  of  the  people  of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after 
ther  planted  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a  difference  in  opinion  arose 
wiih  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party,  solicitous  to  ren 
der  fheir  servitude  perpetual,  represented  them  as  abrutisb, obstinate  race, 
incapable  either  of  acquiring  religious  knowlei^,  or  of  being  trained  to 
the  functions  of  social  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  thett  con- 
version, contended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, docile,  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regulations  mignt  be  formed 
gradually  into  good  Cbristians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  as  I 
have  already  related,  was  carried  on  wilii  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural, 
when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  band,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other, 
animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  the  lai^  espoused  the  former  opinion ; 
all  the  ecclesiastics  were  advocates  for  the  latter;  and  we  shall  uniformly, 
find  that,  accordii^ly  as  an  author  belot^ed  to  either  of  these  parties,  he 
is  apt  to  magnify  fe  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the  Americans 
far  Deyond  truth.  Those  repliant  accounts  increase  the  difficulty  of 
attainii^  a  perfect  knowledge  oftheir  character,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish  writers  with  distrust, 
ana  to  receive  their  information  with  some  grains  of  allowance.^ 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discoveij^  of  America,  before 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  attracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  At  length  they  discovered. that  the  contemplation 
of  the  condition  and  characterof  fl>e  Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tend- 
ed to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  human  species ;  might  enable  us  to 
Gil  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its  progress ;  and  lead  to  spe- 
culations no  less  curious  than  important.  They  entered  ujion  this  new 
field  of  study  with  great  ardour  J  but,  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject,  Ibeyhave  contributed  m  some  degree  to  involve  it  m  additional 
obscurity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide  ;  and  be^n 
to  erect  ^stems,  when  they  should  have  been  searching  for  facts  on  which 
to  establish  fheir  foundations.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  degene- 
racy in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New  World,  and  astonished  at 
beholding  a  vast  continent  occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race 
of  men,  some  authors,  of  great  name,  have  maintained  that  this  part  of 
the  globe  had  but  lately  emerajed  from  the  sea,  and  become  fit  for  the 
residence  of  man ;  that  every  thing  in  if  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  aud  sli!!  at  the  begin- 
nii^  of  their  career,  ivere  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  people  of 
a  more  ancient  and  improved  continent.*  Others  have  imagined,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  chedis  and  enervates 
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the  principle  of  life,  man  never  attained  in  America  the  perfection  which 
belongs  to  his  nafure,  but  remained  an  anima!  of  an  inferior  order,  defec- 
tive in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  force,  in  tiie  operations  of  his  mind.*  In  opposition  to  both  these) 
other  philosopheis  have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  dignity 
and  escellence  long  before  be  reaches  a  state  of  refinement-;  and,  in  the 
lude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is  vain  to 
search  ajnoi^  the  members  of  polished  societies.f  They  seem  to  consi- 
der that  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  man  which  is  the  least  civilized. 
They  describe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  sucli  raptm^,  as 
if  they  proposed  them  for  models  to  the  test  of  the  species.  Tliese  con- 
tradictory theories  have  heen  proposed  with  equal  confidence,  and  un- 
common powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  have  been  exerted,  in  order  to 
clothe  them  with  an  appearance  of  trufh. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America  intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  cany 
it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the.  mteiiigent 
observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have  visited  this  part  ottbe 
globe,  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
super^cial  remarks  of  vulgar  travellers,  of  sailors,  tradeis,  buccaneeis,  and 
missionaries,  we  must  often  pause,  and,  compariiig  detached  facts,  endeavour 
to  discover  what  Ihey  wanted  sagacity  to  oteerve.  Without  indulgiie 
conjecture)  or  betraying  a  propensi^  to  either  system,  we  must  Study  with 
equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  supercilious 
contempt  for  (hose  niannerswhich  we  describe. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquin^  with  greater  accuracy,  it  should  be 
rendered  as  simple  as  possible.  Man  existed  as  an  individual  before  he 
became  the  member  of  a  community  ;  and  the  qualities  which  beloiK  to 
him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be  known,  before  we  proceed  lo 
examine  those  which  arise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  investigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations.  Their  political 
union  is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  institutions  and  regulations  so  few,  so 
simple,  and  of  such  slender  fuithority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  to  be 
viewed  rather  ^  independent  agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular  society. 
The  character  of  a  savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individu^,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  his  imperfect 
subjection  to  government  and  order.  I  shall  conduct  my  researches 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceedii^ 
gradually  from  what  is  simple  lo  what  is  more  complicated. 

I  shall  consider,  f.  The  bodily  constitution  of  fne  Americans  in  those 
regions  now  under  review,  II.  The  qualitiesof  their  minds.  III.  Their 
domestic  state.  IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V.  Their 
system  of  war,  and  public  security.  VI,  The  arts  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  VII.  Their  religious  ideas  and  instihifions.  VIII,  Such 
singular  detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  former  heads. 
IX,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general  review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans. — The  human  body  is  Jess 
affected  by  climate  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are 
confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  beyond  it ; 
others,  ikrt^h  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the  imuries  of  a  climate 
foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply  when  carried  out  of  that  district  which 
nature  destined  to  be  their  mansion.  Even  such  as  seem  capable  of  being 
naturalized  in  various  climates  feel  the  effect  of  every  remove  from  then 
proper  station,  and  gradually  dwindle  and  d^enerate  from  the  vigour  and 
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perfection  peculiar  to  their  species.  Man  is  the  only  living  creature 
whose  frame  is  at  once  so  hardy  and  so  flexible,  thai  he  can  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  become  the  inhabitant  of  every  region,  and  thrive  and 
multiply  under  eveiy  climate.  Subject,  however,  to  the  genera!  law  ol 
Nature,  the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
climate  ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  estremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  its 
aize  or  vigour  diminishes. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  filled  the 
discovecers  with  such  astonishment  that  they  were  apt  to  inwine  them  a 
race  of  men  different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.    Their  com- 

?lexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearly  resembling  the  colour  of  copper.* 
'he  hair  of  tbeir  heads  is  always  black,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They 
have  no  beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfectly  smooth.  Their 
persons  aie  of  a  full  size,  extremely  straight,  ana  well  proportioned  [44]. 
Their  features  are  regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endeavours 
vO  improve  the  beauSy  of  their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In  the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals  were 
both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  productions  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  constitution  of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  the  active 
exercisea  of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  cultivatioi!,  was 
extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where  the  forests  abound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was 
to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  greater  firmness.  Still,  however, 
the  Americans  were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strength.  They 
resembled  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour  [45]. 


They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  W 

by  foree  fiom  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  thCT  si 

nnder  tasks  which  the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  perforu 


with  ease.t  This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  universal  amonff  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America  which  we  are  surveying,  and  may 
be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  species  there.f 

The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  the  American  seems  to 
mdicate  a  defect  of  vigour,  occasioned  by  some  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is 
destitute  of  one  s^n  of  manhood  and  ol*^  strength.  This  peculiarily,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  distinguished  from  the 
people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attributed,  as  some  (raveliers  have 
supposed,  (o  their  mode  of  subsistence.§  {"or  though  the  food  of  many 
Americans  be  extremely  insipid,  as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  salt,  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on 
alimentsequally  simple,  without  this  marft  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
symptom  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  is 
some  natural  debility  in  their  frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for 
food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a  confirmation  of^  this  sus- 
picion. The  quantity  of  food  which  men  consume  varies  according  to  (he 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  whicli  they  live,  the  de^e  of  activity 
which  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitutions.  Under 
the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in 
indolence  and  ease,  they  requu«  less  nourishment  than  the  active  inhabitants 
of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate, 
nor  their  extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of 
appetite  amot^  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  with 
observing  this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  farexceeded,  in  their  opinion, 

•  Ovleds  Somariop.  4B.  D.    Life  of  OolmnbuB,  0. 24.  t  Oviedg  Sum.  p.  51.  C;    Vny. 

deCotreal,!!.  !3S.  Wnfw'aDewriptlon,  n.131.  t  B.  La8CMasBfev,EclBc.p.4  Torauera. 
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the  abiitinence  of  the  most  mortified  hermits  ;*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  insatiabiy 
voracious ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a 
day  than  was  siiEcient  for  ten  Araeiicans-t 

A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  more  striking,  is  the 
insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
love.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  peipeliiale  hfe,fobelhebondof 
social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness  and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in 
the  human  breast.  Though  ttie  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  stale, 
though  excessive  fatigue  on  some  occasions,  and  the  difficulty  at  ml  times 
of  procuring  subsistence,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to 
have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  vkour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  every  other 
part  of  the  globe  seem  to  fed  its  influence  more  powerfully  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of 
desire  natural  to  his  climate ;  and  the  most  uncultivated  Asiatics  discover 
that  sensibility,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  globe,  we  should  expect 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an  amazii^  degree,  strangers 
to  the  force  of  this  first  instinct  of  nature.  In  every  part  of  Ihe  New 
World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  indifference. 
They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  tender  attachment  which  takes  place 
in  civilized  society,  nor  of  that  ardent  desire  conspicuous  among  rude 
nations.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acquires  its  greatest 
vffi^our,  the  savage  of  America  views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal 
of  a  less  noble  species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  tht 
assiduity  of  couftsltip,  and  still  less  solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence 
and  gentlenes9.J  Mi^ionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  eipressing  (heir  astonishment  at  the 
dispassionate  coldness  of  the  American  young  men  in  their  intercourse 
wiUi  the  other  sex.§  Nor  is  this  reserve  to  be  ascribed  to  any  opinion 
which  they  entertam  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  female  chastity.  Thai 
is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  savage,  and  suggested  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  affection  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily  or  mental  qualities  of 
particuJar  races  of  men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  seducing 
eiTor,  than  that  of  ascribing  to.  a  single  cause,  those  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  many 
causes.  The  climate  and  soil  of  America  differ  in  so  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and  sti'iliing, 
tiiat  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufEcient  to 
account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  Ihe  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
rest  on  physical  causes  alone,  and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid 
desire  of  the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament  of  that 
portion  of  the  globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences  of  political 
and  moral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  These  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  thai  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  full  esplanation 
of  the  singular  appearances  which  have  been  mentioned.  Wherever  the 
slate  of  society  is  such  as  to  create  manjr  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  industry,  Ihe  body  accustomed  to 
labour  becomes  robust  and  patient  of  fatigue.  In  a  more  simple  state, 
where  the  demands  of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate  that  they  may  be 
gratified,  almost  without  any  eflbrt,  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of 

nature,  the  powers  -''  •'--^--^ ..-i  ..h-j  r— .u .1.       ..,;-,  .t-:- 

proper  strength, 
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temperate  regions  in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  hunting,  Tasj_  he  deemed 
an  active  and  vigorous  race,  ivhen  compared  wilh  the  inhahitanis  of  Ihe 
isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  requisite 
to  procure  subsistence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  nol,  however,  so 
regular,  or  so  continued,  as  those  of  persons  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  or  in  (he  various  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  and  though  his  agility 
may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strei^tb  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  If 
another  direction  were  given  to  the  active  powers  of  man  in  the  New 
World,  and  his  force  augmenled  by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a  degiee 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  m  his  present  stale  possess.  The  Iruth  o! 
tins  IS  confirmed  by  experience,'  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  their  conslilutions  become  robust, 
and  they  have  been  found  capable  of  performing;  such  tasks,  as  seemed 
not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed 
peculiar  to  their  coantry,  but  io  equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of 
Africa  or  of  Europe  [46]. 

The  sanie  reasonii^  will  apply  to  what  has  been  observed  concemii^ 
their  slender  demand  for  food.  As  a  proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed 
as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  occupation,  as 
to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of  their  bodies,  it  lias  been 
observed,  that  in  those  distncls  where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged 
to  exert  any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  subsistence,  or 
wherever  they  are  employed  in  severe  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  other  men,  and  in  some  places,  it  has  struck  observers  as  remark 
ably  Toracious.* 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  sliU  more  conspicuous  in 
modifyir^  the  degree  ofattachmenl  between  ihe  sexes.  In  a  state  of  high 
civilization,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and 
cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and  engrosses  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a 
simple  instinct  of  nature  ;  sentiment  beffi^htens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and 
■file  most  tender  emotions  of  which  our  Irame  is  susceptible  soothe  and 
agitata  tiie  soul.  This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  those,  who, 
1^  (heir  situation,  are  exempted  from  the  caresand  labours  of  life.  Among 
persons  of  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant 
toil,tliedominionof  this  passion  is  less  violent;  their  solicitude  to  procure 
subsistence,  and  to  provide  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leaves  little 
leisure  for  attendii^  to  its  second  call.  But  if  Ihe  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persons  of  different  rank  in  polished 
societies,  the  condition  of  roan  while  he  remains  uncivilized  must  occasion 
a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  amidst  the 
hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  where  subsist- 
ence is  always  precarious  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost  con- 
tinually eigagedm  the  pnrsuitof  their  enemiesjor  in  guarding  against  their 
attacks,  and  where  neither  dress  nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of 
female  allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women 
would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  imputing  this  soleJy  to  any  physical 
defect  or  degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordit^ly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of  America  where, 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  or  some  further 
advances  which  the  natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of 
subsistence  ai*  more  abundant,  and  (he  hardships  of  savage  life  are  less 
severely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent. 
Striking  examples  of  Ibis  occur  among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of 
great  nvers  well  stored  with  food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of 
hunting  grounds  abounding  so  much  with  game,  that  they  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.    The  superior  degree 
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of  security  and  affluence  which  those  Iribea  enjoy  is  followed  by  their 
natiiral  efecfs,  Thejiassiotis  implanted  in  ihe  human  frame  hy  Oie  hand 
of  nature  acquire  additional  force ;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  fonned ;  the 
women,  as  tney  are  more  valued  and  admired,  become  more  attentive  to 
dress  and  ornament ;  the  men  beginning  to  feci  how  much  of  their  own 
happiness  depends  upon  Ihem,  no  longer  disdain  the  arts  of  winning  their 
favour  and  affection.  The  intercouise  of  the  sexes  becomes  veiy  different 
from  that  which  takes  place  amot^  their  ruder  countrymen;  and  as  hardly 
ai^  reslraint  is  imposea  on  the  gratification  of  desire,  either  hy  religion  or 
laws  01'  decency,  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  excessive. 

Notwithstanabg  the  feeble  make  of  the  Americans,  hardly  any  of  them 
are  deformed,  or  mutilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  tbeir  senses.  All 
travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  celebrated 
the  unilorm  symmeliy  and  perfection  of  their  eslemal  figure.  Some 
authors  search  for  the  cause  of  Ibis  appearance  in  their  pbj^ical  condition. 
As  the  parents  aie  not  exhausted  or  over  fatigued  with  haid  labour,  they 
suppose  tb^t  their  children  are  bom  vigorous  and  sound.  They  imagine 
tba^  m  the  liberty  ot  savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconnned 
from  its  earhest  age,  preserves  its  natural  form ;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and 
members  acquire  a  juster  proporiion  than  when  fettered  with  aitificial 
restramts,  which  stmt  its  growth  and  distort  its  ahapc.t  Something,  without 
doubt,  may  be  ascriliea  to  the  operation  of  these  causes;  but  the  true 
reasons  of  this  appajent  advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savE^e  nations, 
lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  that 
state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsistence 
are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  must  range 
over  extensive  countries,  and  shift  of1:en  from  place  to  place.  The  care  of 
children,  as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved  upon  the  women. 
The  distresses  and  hardships  of  the  savage  life,  wbicb  are  often  such  as 
can  baldly  be  supported  by  persons  in  fuil  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to  those 
of  more  tender  age.  Afraid  of  undertaking  a  task  so  Jaborious,  and  of  such 
long  duration,  as  (bat  of  rearing  their  offi;pnng,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  certain  berbs_,  and  extin- 
guish the  iirst  sparks  of  that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherisb.t  Sen- 
sible that  only  stout  and  well  formed  children  have  force  of  constitution  to 
struggle  thioi^h  such  a  bard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon  and  destroy 
such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  attention.^ 
Even  when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without  distinction,  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment which  must  be  their  lot  in  the  savage  stale,  that  few  of  those  who 
laboured  under  any  original  frailly  attain  the  age  of  manbood.jl  Thus. 
in  polished  societies,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  secured  with 
certainty,  and  acquired  with  ease  ;  where  the  (alenls  of  the  mind  are 
oiien  of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body;  children  are  pre- 
served notwitbstandii^  their  defects  or  deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be  useful 
citizens.  In  rude  nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  off  as  soon  as  ihey 
are  bom,  or,  becomii^  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  community, 
cannot  loi^  protract  ttieir  lives.  But  in  those  provinces  of  the  New 
World,  where,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Europeans,  more  regular  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  Ihey  are 
restrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  children,  the  Americans  are 
so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  superior  perfection  in  tbeir  form,  that 
one  sliould  raflier  suspect  some  pec  Jiar  imbecility  in  the  race,  from  the 
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enlraordhiaiy  number  of  individuals  wlio  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilated, 
blind,  or  deaf,* 

How  feeble  soever  Ihe  constitution  of  the  Americans  may  he,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  less  yarietj-  in  the  human  form  throughout  the  New 
World  than  b  the  ancient  continent.  When  Co!unibus  and  the  other 
discovered  first  vbited  Ihe  different  countries  of  America  which  jie  within 
the  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  expected  to  find  people  of  the  same 
complesion  with  those  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. To  (heir  amazement,  however,  they  disgovered  that  America 
contained  no  negroes  jt  and  the  cause  of  this  smgular  appearance  became 
as  much  the  object  ol  curiosity  as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.  In  what 
part  or  membrane  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which  tildes  the 
complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists 
to  inquire  and  descrihe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  appears  mani- 
festly to  he  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking  variety  in  the  human 
species.  ■  All  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  ot 
Africa,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a  white  complpxion.  All  the  torrid  zone 
in  Africa,  some  of  the  wanner  regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  several  countries 
in  Asia,  are  fiUed  with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.  If  we  survey  the 
nations  of  our  continent,  msking  our  pn^rcss  fiom  cold  and  temperate 
countries  towards  those  parts  whicb  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehe- 
ment and  imreoutting  heat,  we  shall  find  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
their  skin  soon  begins  to  diminish ;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we 
itdvance ;  and,  after  passing  through  all  the  successive  eraoatioiiS  Oi  shade, 
terminates  in  a  uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America,  where  Ihe 
agency  of  heat  is  checked  and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have 
already  explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  such  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame.  The  colourof  the 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone  in  America  is  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that 
of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate 
observers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  m  veiy 


diflereni  climates,  and  in  provinces  far  removed  from  each  other,  have 
been  struck  with  the  amazii^  similarity  of  their  figure  and  aspect  [47], 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little  from  one  standard 
in  fashioning  the  human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  thatwere  current  in  Ihe  ancient 
continent,  have  been  revived  with  respect  to  the  New  Worid,  and  America, 
too  has  been  peopled  with  human  beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  described  to  be 
pigmies  of  three  feet  high  ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous 
size.  Some  travellers  published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye  ; 
others  pretended  to  have  discovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and 
mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her  pro- 
ductions is  indeed  so  grrat,  that  it  is  presuinpluous  lo  set  bounds  to  her 
fertility,  and  to  reject  indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not  perfectly 
accord  with  out  own  limited  observation  and  experience.  But  tlie  other 
exlreme,of  yielding  a  hasty  assent  on  the  slighest  evidence  to  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  bein^  strange  and  marvellous,  is  still  more  unbe- 
coming a  philosophical  inquirer ;  as,  in  every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to 
be  betrayed  into  error  by  their  weakness  ip  helievit^  too  much,  than  by 
their  arrc^nce  in  believing  too  little.  In  proportion  as  science  extends, 
and  nature  is  examined  with  a  discerning  eye,  the  wonders  which  amused 
ages  of  Ignorance  disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  concerning 
America  are  foigotten ;  the  monsters  which  they  descrihe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain ;  and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  to  have- 

*  Voy.JeUltoa,  l.isa.  t  P.  Menyr,  d«.  p.  7J. 
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found  inhabitanis  of  singular  forms,  are  now  known  to  be  possessed  by  a 
people  nowise  different  from  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  be  reje^cted  as  fabulous, 
there  are  other  accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of 
the  New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and  merit  more  altentiTe 
examination.  Thisvarietj  has  been  particularly  observed  in  three  different 
districts.  The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the 
centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosily 
and  intelligence  than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  &a  associate  of 
Buccaneers,  discovered  tliere  a  race  of  men  few  in  number,  but  of  a 
singular  make.  They  are  of  low  stature,  accordW  to  his  description,  of 
a  ieeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead 
milk  while  ;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among  the  Europeans,  but 
without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complesion.  Their  skin  is 
covered  wilh  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white  ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eyebrows,  and  eye-lashes,  are  of  the  same  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  siiKular  form,  and  so  weak  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  Dut  they  see  clearljf  by  mooniight,  and  are  mosl  active  and  gay  in 
the  night.*  No  race  similar  to  this  has  been  discovered  in  any  other  part 
of  America.  Corles,  indeed,  found  somf;  persons  exactly  resembliie  the 
while  people  of  Darien  amo^  the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  -which 
Montezuma  had  collected.!  But  as  the  power  of  the  Mesican  empire 
extended  to  the  provinces  bordeiirg  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  weie 
probably  brought  thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people  may 
be,  they  cannot  be  considereoas  constitutii^  a  distinct  species.  Among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature 
sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals,wiih  all  the  characteristic 
features  and  qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darien.  The  former  are 
called  Mbinos  by  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  In 
Darien  the  parents  of  those  tVkiUs  are  of  the  same  colour  wilh  the  other 
natives  of  the  country ;  and  this  obse.rvation  applies  equally  to  the  anomalous 
progeny  of  (he  'Negroes  and  Indiaiis.  The  same  moloer  who  produces 
some  children  of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  the 
rest  with  a  complexion  peculiar  to  her  country.!  One  conclusion  may  then 
be  formed  witti  respect  to  the  people  described  by  Wafer,  the  Albinca  and 
the  Kaikertakes ;  they  are  a  degenerated  breed,  not  a  separate  class  of 
men  ;  and  fiom  some  disease  or  defect  of  tlieir  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  debility  which  mark  their  degradation  are  transmitted  lo  them.  As  a 
decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  observed,  that  neither  (he  white  people 
of  Darien,  nor  Ibe  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  face  :  their  children 
are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  theii  respective 
countries§  [4G],  ■ 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  differing  in  appear- 
ance from  the  other  people  o."  America,  is  situated  in  a  high  nqrlhem 
latitude,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over  those  dreaiy  regions 
ara  known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Esquimaus^.  They  them- 
selves, with  that  idea  of  their  own  superiority,  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  Keralit  or  Men.  They 
are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a  disproportioneft  bulk, 
and  feet  as  remarkably  small.  Their  complexion  though  swarthy,  by  belig 
continuaUy  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European 
white  rather  than  lo  the  copper  colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have 
beards  which  are  sometimes  bushy  and  long.H     From  these  marks  of 
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diaUDction,  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivocal,  the  affinily  of  their 
lai^iuage  to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
we  may  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Esquimaux 
are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concerning;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
third  district,  situated  al  the  southern  extremity  of  America.  These  are 
the  famous  Patagomans,  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have 
afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  vulgar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes 
which  occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  of  America,  which  extends 
from  the  river  de  la  Plata  to  the  Straits  oi  Magellan.  Their  proper 
station  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro ;  but,  in  the  huntii^  season,  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  sbaits 
■wnich  separate  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  liret  accounts 
of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  fbe  companions  of  M^ellan,* 
who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  ot 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  several  tribes  of 
animals,  a  disparity  in  bulk  as  considerable  may  be  observed.  .Some 
large  breeds  of  horses  and  d<^s  exceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in 
stature  and  strength,  as  far  as  the  Falagonian  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the 
usual  standard  of  the  human  body.  But  animals  attain  the  highest  per- 
fection of  their  species  only  in  mild  climates,  or  where  they  find  the  most 
nutritive  food  in  gi'eatest  abundance.  It  is  not  then  in  the  uncultivated 
waste  of  the  Magellanic  regions,  and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  savages, 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  man  possessing  the  highest  honours  of  his 
race,  and  distinguished  by  a  superiority  of  size  and  vigour,  far  beyond 
what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The. most  explicit 
and  unexceptionable  evidence  is.  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact  ' 
repi^nant  to  (hose  general  principles  and  laws,  which  seem  to  affect  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  instance,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its 
nature  and  qualities.  Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though  several  persons,  to  whose  testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have 
visited  Ibis  part  of  America  since  the  time  of  MagellaTi,  and  have  had 
interviews  with  the  natives ;  though  some  have  affirmed,  that  such  as  they 
saw  were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  others  have  fonned  (he  same  conclusion 
from  measuring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead ; 
y&i  their  accounts  vary  from  each  Other  in  so  many  essential  points,  and  are 
mingled  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as  detract 
much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  navigators,  and  those 
among  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  for  discernment  aiid  accuracy,  have 
asserted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse, 
though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such  extraordinarv  size  as  to  be 
distii^uished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  [49],  The  existence  of 
this  gigantic  race  of  men  seems,  then,  to  foe  one  ol  those  points  in  natural 
history,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will 
choose  to  suspend  his  assent  until  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide 
whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  inc«isistent  with  what  reason 
and  experience  have  discovered  concerniiig  the  structure  and  condition  of 
man,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  ne  has  been  observed. 

In  order  to  fonn  a  complete  idea  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to 
the  make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  but  consider  wliaJ  degree  of  healA 
they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of  loi^evity  they  usually  arrive.  .  n  the 
simplicity  of  the  savage  slate,  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  laMur,  or 
enervated  by  luxuiy,  or  disquieted  with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  &at 
this  life  will  flow  on  almost  untroubled  by  disease  or  siifferir^,  until  his 
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days  be  terminated  in  extreme  old  age  by  Ihe  gradual  decays  of  nature 
We  find,  accordingly,  among  Ihe  Americans,  as  well  as  among  oilier  rude 
people,  persons  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  indicate  an 
extraordinary  length  of  life.  But  as  most  of  Ihem  are  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  numbering,  and  all  of  them  as  foigetful  of  what  is  past,  as  they 
are  improyident  of  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  age 
with  any  degree  of  precision.*  It  is  evident  that  ibe  period  of  theif 
liMgevity  must  vaiy  considerably,  according  to  the  diversity  of  climates, 
and  ibeir  different  modes  of  subaislence.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
every  where  exempt  from  many  of  the  distempers  which  afflict  polished 
nations.  Nf«ie  of  the  maladies,  which  are  tne  immediate  offspring  of 
lu!tury,  ever  visited  Ihem  ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  languages  by 
which  to  distinguish  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 

But  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is  placed,  he  is  bom  lo 
suffer ;  and  bis  diseases  in  the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are, 
like  tbqse  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mode  of  life, 
more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and  nourishes  distempers 
of  one  species,  the  rigour  and  dktresses  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of 
another.  As  men  in  this  state  are  wonderfully  improvident,  aod  their 
means  of  subsistence  precarious,  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to 
exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chase,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees  of  abundance  willi  which  the  earth 
affords  to  them  its  pioductiom  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsiderate 
gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  other,  are 
equally  peraicious.  For  though  the  human  constitution  ma^  be  accuslomed 
by  habi^  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  lone  famine,  and  then  to 
gorge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent 
transitions.  The  strength  and  vigour  of  sav^ea  are  at  some  seasons 
impaired  by  what  they  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  food ;  at  others  they  are 
afflicted  with  disorders  arisii^  from  indieesfion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross 
aliment.  These  are  so  common,  that  ttiey  may  be  coosidered_  as  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  their  mode  of  sut^isting,  and  cut  off  considerable 
numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewise  extremely  subject  to 
consumpticws,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,!  broi^ht  on 
by  Ihe  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they  endure  in  hunting 
and  in  war;  crowing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which  Ihey  are 
continually  exposed.  In  the  savage  state,  hardships  and  fatigue  violently 
assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies,  intemperance  undermines 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  delermine  which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal 
effect,  or  tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.  The  mfluence  of  the  former  is 
certainly  moat  extensive.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach 
only  a  few  members  in  any  community ;  tlie  distresses  of  savage  life  are  felt 
by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  veiy  minute  inquiry,  the  general  period 
of  human  life  is  shorter  among  savages  than  in  well  regulated  and  industri- 
ous societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  sevetest  scouige  with  which,  in  this  life, 
offended  Heaven  chastens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  desire,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it  to  their  conquerors, 
they  have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs,  but,  by  adding:  this 
calamity  to  those  which  formerly  imbittered  human  life,  they  have,  perhaps, 
more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
flie  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Tiiis  distemper,  irom  the  country  m 
which  it  first  raged,  ot  from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  spread  over  Europe,  has  been  sometimes  cal  lea  Ihe  Neapolitan,  and 
'—  IS  the  French  disease.    At  its  first  appearance,  the  infection  was 
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so  malfenant,  its  symptonis  so  violent,  its  o]}eration  so  tapit!  and  fatal,  as  to 
baffle  all  theeffortsof  medicalskili.  Astonishment  and  terror  accompanied 
this  unlttiown  affliction  in  its  prioress,  and  men  began  to  dread  the  extincfioD 
of  the  human  race  by  such  a  cruel  visitation.  Experience,  and  tbe 
ii^nuity  of  physicians,  gradually  discovered  remedies  of  such  Yirtue  as  to 
cure  or  to  mitigate  the  evil.  During  tbe  course  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  its  Tirulence  seems  (o  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Eorope  forsome  cenluriea, 
t  may  waste  its  force  and  disappear ;  and  in  some  happier  age,  this 
western  infection,  like  that  from  the  east,  may  be  known  only  by  descrip- 
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considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  the  bodily  constitution 

of  the  Americwis,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  individual  advances  from  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  tbe  infant  atafe  to  vigour  and  maturity  of  undei*' 
standing,  somethingsimilar  tothismay  be  observed  in  the  prcgressof  the 
species.  With  respect  to  it,  loo,  there  is  a  period  of  inEancy,  during  which 
several  powers  of  tlie  mind  are  not  unfolded,  and  all  arefeeble  and  defective 
in  their  operation.  In  the  eariy  sg^s  of  society,  while  the  condition  of 
man  is  simple  and  rude,  this  reason  is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires 
move  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remaricable  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  mincf  in  Ibis  state.  Its  intellectual  powers  are 
extremely  iimited ;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both 
these  distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and  most  unimjjroved 
of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a  striking  part  of  their  description. 

What,  among  polished  nations,  is  caiied  speculative  reasonii^  or  research, 
is  altogether  unknown  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  and  never  becomes  the 
occupation  or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until  man  be  so  iar 
improved  as  to  have  secured,  wilh  certainty,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as 
well  as  (he  possession  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and 
attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small  circle  of  objects  imme- 
diately conducive  lo  his  preservation  or  enjoyment.  Every  thing  beyond 
that  escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Lilte  a 
mere  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interest  and  alfeclshim  •  what  is  out 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression.*.  There  are  several 
people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be  capable  of 
tbrming  an  arrangement  for  futurity;  neither  their  solicitude  nor  their 
foresight  extends  so  far.  They  follow  blindly  the  impulse  of  the  appetite 
which  Ihey  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of  distant  consequences,  and 
even  of  those  removed  in  the  least  degree  from  immediate  apprehension. 
While  they  highly  prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister 
to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the 
object  of  some  immediate  want.t  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
a  iJaribbee  feelsbimself  disposed  to  goto  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt 
him  to  sell  bis  hammock.  But,  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to 
the  business  or  pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  i>art  with  it  for  the  slightest  toy 
that  caiches  his  fancy ,J  At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the  impression  of 
what  he  has  suffered  from  the  r^our  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erectile  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
succeeding  season ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mi]d,  be  forgets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  until  the  return 
of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  lale,  lo  resume  it.§ 

"■  '  is  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly  the  most  simple,  the 
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reason  of  man,  while  rude  and  destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  from  (he 
thcFUghtleas  ievity  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  directioits  cannot  he  yeiy  conaiderahle.  The  objects 
towards  which  reason  turns,  and  the  dbquisitions  in  which  it  engages 

.  tnnsl  depend  u^n  the  state  id  which  man  is  placed,  and  are  suggested 
by  his  necessities  and  desires.  Disquisitiwis,  which  appear  the  most  ne 
cessary  and  important  to  men  in  one  slate  of  society,  never  occur  to  those  ii 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  (he  art  of  numbering,  i; 
deemed  an  essential  and  elementary  science ;  and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so  remote  as  is  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  history.  But  among  savages,  who  have  no  properly  to 
estimate,  no  hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or  multipricily 
of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  superfluous  and  useless  act.  Ac- 
cordingly, amoi^  some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  further  than  three ;  and  have  no 
denomination  todistinguish  any  number  above  il.*  Several  can  proceed  as 
far  as  fen,  others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any 
Bumber  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  intiiriatii^  that 
it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  wonder  declare  it  lo  be  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  recltoned.t  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  oationa  while  extremely 
lude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  wifh  the  art  of  computation.|  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  wilh  a  varierr  of 
objects,  that  there  is  fre(juent  occasion  to  combine  or  divide  tliem,  their 
knowledge  of  numbers  increases,  so  that  ibe  State  of  this  art  among  any 
people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  their  improvement.  The  Iroc[uoise,in  North  America,  as  they  are  much 
more  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitanls  of  Brazil,  Par^uay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likewise  made  greater  advances  in  this  regieci ;  though  even  their 
arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond  a  thousand,  as  mtheir  petty  transactions 
they  have  no  occasion  for  any  higher  number.§  The  Cherokee,  a  less 
considerable  nation  csi  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as  a 
hundred,  and  to  that  extent  have  names  for  the  several  numbers :  the 
smaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  lenjj  [51]. 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  undeTSfanding  among  rude  nations 
IS  still  more  limited.  The  first  ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such 
as  he  receives  by  the  senses.  But  inthemindof  man,  while  in  the  savage 
state,  tliere  seem  to  bo  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  (his  avenue. 
The  objects  around  him  ate  presenttid  io  bis  eye.  Such  as  may  he  sub- 
servient to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  bis  appetites,  attract  his  notice ; 
he  views  the  rest  without  curiosity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considerii^ 
them  under  that  simple  mode  inwhichlhey  appear  to  him,  as  separate  and 
detached,  he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  con- 

,  templates  their  qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere,  nor 
bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  concerning  them 
Thus  be  is  unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
universal,  or  abstract,  or  of  reflection.  The  range  of  his  understandino 
must,  of  course,  he  ve^  confined,  and  his  reasoning  powers  be  empioyec 
merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  juder 
nations  of  America,  that  their  languages  (as  we  shall  after^vards  find)  have 
not  a  word  to  express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.  7Vm«, 
splice,  suhstanee,  and  a  thousand  terms,  which  represent  abstract  and 
universal  ideas,  are  altc^efh'er  unknown  to  them.t'  A  naked  savage, 
eowering  over  the  fire  m  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  under  a  iew 
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branches  which  a£ford  him  a  temporary  shelter,  has  as  little  inclination  aa 
capacify  for  useless  speculaiion.  His  thoughts  extend  not  beyond  what 
relates  to  animal  life  ;  and  when  the^  are  not  directed  towards  some  oi 
its  concerns,  his  mind  is  totally  inactive.  In  situations  where  no  extrapr- 
dinaiy  effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  is  requisite;  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  simple  demands  of  nature,  tiie  powers  of  {he  mind  are  so  seldom 
roused  to  any  exertion,  that  the  lational  faculties  continue  almost  dormanf 
and  unexercised.  The  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  plains  of 
South  America,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several 
fertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come  under  this  description.  Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  staring  unexpressive  eye,  their  listless  inattention,  and 
total  ^orance  of  subjects  which  seemed  to  he  the  first  which  should 
occupy  the  thoui^hts  of  rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upon  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  they  considered 
them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and  could  not  believe  that  they 
beloi^ed  to  Ihe  human  species.*  It  required  the  authority  of  a  papal 
bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  convince  (hero  that  the  Americans 
were  capable  of  the  functions  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity. t 
Since  thai  lime.personsmoreenlightenedand  impartial  than  the  discoverers 
or  conquerors  of  America,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
most  savage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  astonished  and  humbled 
with  observing  how  nearly  man  in  this  condition  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.  But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  procured 
with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more  closely,  and  act  with 
g[reater  concert,  necessity  calls  forth  their  talents  and  sharpens  ^eir  inven- 
bon,  so  that  (he  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and  improved. 
The  North  American  tribes,  and  the  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  flie  tem- 
perate regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  people  of  cultivated 
and  enlarged  understandings,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of 
.  those  seated  in  the  islands,  or  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Mar^non  and  Orinoco, 
rheir  occupations  are  more  various,  their  system  of  policy,  as  well  as  of 
war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.  But  even  among  them 
the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and, 
unless  when  turned  directly  to  those  objects  which  interest  a  savaee,  are 
held  in  no  estimation.  Both  the  North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not 
engaged  in  some  of  the  fiinctions  belraigii^  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter 
away  their  time  in  Ibougiilless  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any  other 
subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occupying  their  minda.t 
If  even  among  them  reason  is  so  much  circumscribed  in  its  exertions,  ana 
never  arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge  of  those  general 
principles  and  maxims  which  serve  as  Ihe  foundation  of  science,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  the  savage  slate  are  destitute 
of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour 
and  enlai^ement. 
From  the  same  causes,  Ihe  active  efforts  of  Ihe  mind  are  few,  and  on 


mo-it  occasions  lan^id.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives  which  r 
men  to  activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  persevere  in  m- 
tiguii^  exertions  of  their  irgenuityor  streng1h,weshallfindthat  they  arise 
chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  im- 
portunate ;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation,  and,  in  order  to 
gratify  Iheni.  invention  must  be  always  on  the  stretch,  and  industiy  must 
be  incessantly  employed.  But  the  desires  of  simple  nature  are  few,  and 
where  a  favourable  climate  yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to 
gratify  them,  they  scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion. 
Hence  the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  tlieir  life  in  a  listless 
indolence.    To  be  free  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  Ihe  enjoyment 
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towards  -which  they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  perfect  idleness,  without 
changing  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering 
a  single  word,* 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour  that  neither  the  hope  of  future  good 
Qor  the  apprehension  of  future  evil  can  surmount  it  They  appear  equally 
mdifferent  to  both,  discovering  little  solicitud  and  t  k  g  p  t  ona 
to  avoid  the  one  or  to  secure  the  other,     Th  '  b     g      may 

rouse  them  ;  but  as  they  devour,  with  little  d  1   t        w  11  ap- 

pease its  instinctive  demands,  the  exertion      i    h  tl        oc  re  of 

short  duration.    Destitute  of  ardour,  as  w  11  ty     1  d     re  they 

feel  not  the  force  of  those  powerful  spring       li    h  g  t     the 

movements  of  the  mind,  and  urge  the  patient  h  d  i  dtytp  se- 
vere in  its  efforts.  Man,  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  m  a  form  so 
rude  that  we  can  discover  no  effects  of  his  activity,  and  the  principle  of 
understanding,  which  should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded 
Like  the  other  animals,  he  bas  no  fixed  residence  ;  he  has  erected  no  ba- 
bitalion  to  sbeller  him  from  tbe  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  he  has  taken 
DO  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence  ;  he  neither  sows  nor  reaps  ; 
but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits  which  the  earth 
brings  forth  in  succession  :  and  in  quest  of  Ihe  game  which  he  iilJs  in  the 
forest,  or  of  the  fish  which  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 

This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some  tribes.  Man  cannot 
continue  long  in  this  state  of  feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.  He  was 
made  for  industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  his  condition,  uige  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  Accordingly, 
among  most  of  the  American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  previous  precautions  are 
taken,  for  securing  subsistence.  The  career  of  regular  industiy  is  begun, 
and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of  the  savage  state  predomi- 
nates. Even  arnoie  those  more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  igno- 
minious and  degra<Bng,  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man 
will  deign  to  put  bis  hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  women.  One-half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  whUe  the 
other  is  opjiressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations. 
Thus  their  industry  ts  partial,  and  the  foresight  which  regulates  it  is  no 
less  limited.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence, during  one  part  of  tbe  year,  on  filling ;  durirg  another,  on  hunt- 
s'; duriig  a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  oi^ those  various  seasons,  and 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they  either 
Want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their  consumption,  or  are  so 
incapable  ofany  command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their  inconsi- 
derate waste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as  Ihe 
rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they  suffer  one  year  does  not  augment 
their  industry,  or  render  them  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  disfresses.t 
This  inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the  effect  of  ignorance 
and  the  cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage 
of  savage  life  ;|:  and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  is 
tlien  least  solicitous  about  supplying  bis  wants,  when  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
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,  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  and 
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(emplating  the  ]>owers  of  their  minds,  we  aie  led,  in  the  natural  order  of 
inquiry,  to  consider  them  as  united  together  in  society.  Hitherto  our  re- 
searches have  heen  confined  lo  the  operations  of  understanding:  respectii^ 
themselves  as  individuals ;  now  Ihe^  will  estend  to  the  degree  of  their 
sensibility  and  affection  towards  their  species. 

The  domestic  slate  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form  of  human  associa- 
tion. The  union  of  the  sexes  amorg  different  animals  is  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rearing  Ihgir  off- 
spring. Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of  inlancy  is  short,  and  the 
young  soon  acquire  vigour  or  agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.  Na- 
ture commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  oSspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and 
her  tenderness,  wilhout  any  other  assistance,  is  equal  to_  the  task.  But 
where  the  state  of  infancy  is  loi^  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assidui^  of 
Dolh  parents  is  requisite  in  tending  their  feeble  prt^eny,  there  a  more  inti- 
mate conncjtioa  takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be 
accomplished,  and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  maturity.  As  the  infancy 
of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he 
is  dependent  during  a  much  longer  period  on  the  care  and  foresight  of  his 
parents,  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  came  eaily  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  solemn  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  A  general  state  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  between  the  seses  never  existed  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets.  In  the  infancj^  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arti 
and  industry,  lead  a  hard  precarious  life,  the  rearing  of  tbeir  progeny  de- 
mands the  attention  and  ^otts  of  both  parents ;  and  if  their  union  had 
not  been  formed  and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes, 
a  regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rights 
of  marriage  were  understood  and  recognised.  In  those  districts  where 
subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  difficulty  cf  maintaining  a  family  wai 
great,  the  man  confined  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  leitilo 
provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred  with  the  influence  ol 
climate  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.* 
In  some  countries  the  maniage-uniMi  subsisted  during  life  ;  in  others,  the 
im]3alience  of  the  Americans  under  restraint  of  airy  species,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  veiy 
slight  pretexts,  and  often  without  assigning  anv  cause.t 

But  in  whatever  Jiglit  the  Americans  consiaered  the  obligation  of  thii 
contract,  either  as  perpefuai  or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women 
was  equally  humiliating  and  miserable.  Whetherman  has  been  improved 
by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization  in  society,  is  a  question  which,  in 
Ine  wantonness  of  disputation,  has  been  agitated  among  philosopher. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements  of  polished  manners,  for  a 
happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Tc 
despise  and  lo  degrade  the  female  sex  is  a  characteristic  of  the  savage  staff 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excellbg  in  strei^th  and  is 
courage,  the  chief  manss  of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats  woma  li- 
as an  inferior,  with  disdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldness 
and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  their  constitution, 
add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt.  The  most  intelligent  travellers 
save  been  struck  with  this  inattention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women. 
It  is  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  tenderness 
and  attachment  that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  Iha 
woman  whom  be  wishes  to  marry.  Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  a 
union  of  auction  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes  among  them  the 
unnatural  conjunctbn  of  a  master  with  his  slave.    It  is  the  observation  ol 
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an  author  whose  opinions  are  deservedly  of  great  weighf,  that  wlitirevei 
wives  are  purchased  their  condition  is  extremely  depressed.*  They 
hecocue  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  who  buy  thera.  In  whatever 
part  ot'the  gfohe  this  custom  prevails,  the  observation  holds.  !n  countries 
where  refinement  has  made  some  pn^ress,  women  when  purchased  are 
excluded  from  socie^,  shut  up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept  under 
tbe  vigilant  guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  nations  they  are  degraded 
to  the  meanest  fiinctioos.  Among  many  people  of  America  the  marriage 
contract  is  properly  a  purchase.  Tbe  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with  such  commercial 
transactions  as  lake  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knows  how  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  anj  object  which  be  desires  to  possess.  In  some  places, 
the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parents  ol  the  maid 
whom  he  courts ;  in  others  he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  assists  in 
cultivating  theirnelds  and  forming  their  canoes  ;  in  others,  he  offers  presents 
of  such  things  as  are  deemed  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  usefuhiess 
or  rarity .t  In  return  for  these  he  receives  his  wife  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  low  estimation  of  women  amor^  savages,  leads  him  to  con- 
sider her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  purchased,  and  whom  he  has 
a  tille  to  treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  unpoUshad  nations,  it  is  true,  liie 
functions  in  domestic  economy  vrhich  fall  naturally  to  the  share  of  women 
are  so  many,  that  they  are  suhjecled  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more 
than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden.  But  in  America  their  con- 
dition is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depression  so  complete,  that 
servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A  wife 
among  most  tribes  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  burden,  destined  to  every 
office  of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the  jnen  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or 
spend  it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil. 
Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  services  are  received 
without  complacence  or  gratitude.J  Every  circumstance  reminds  women 
of  this  mortifying  inferiority.  They  must  approach  their  lords  with  rever- 
ence; they  must  regard  them  as  more  esaltedbeings,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  eat  in  their  presence.5  There  are  districts  in  £aerica  where  this  domi- 
nion is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women,  in  a  wild  emo- 
tion of  maternal  tenderness,  have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their 
infancy,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  which 
.  they  knew  they  were  doomed,!!    Thus  the  first  institution  of  social  life  is 

Eerverted.  Tnat  slate  of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
uman  species,  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  to  gentleness  and  humanity,  is 
rendered  so  unequal  as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  seies, 
which  forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to 
servility  and  subjectiMi. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  slate  of  depression,  that 
women  in  rude  nations  are  far  from  being  prolific.  IT  The  vigour  of  their 
constitution  is  eichausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  sav^e  life  are  so  numerous  as  to  force  them  to  take  various  precautions 
in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  an  increase  of  their  progeny.  Among  wandering 
tribes,  or  such  as  depend  chieflyupon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mother 
cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child  until  the  firat  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care 
From  this  motive,  it  is  the  univeraal  practice  of  the  American  women  to 
suckle  their  children  during  several  years  ;**  and,  as  they  seldom  mariy 
early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over  before  they  can  finish  the  long 
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but  necessarj-  attendance  upon  two  or  three  children.*  Among  some  of 
the  least  pofished  tribes,  whose  industry  and  foresigiit  do  not  estend  so  far 
as  to  make  any  regular  provision  for  their  own  subsistence,  it  is  a  masim 
not  to  burden  themselves  with  rearing  more  than  twc  ibildreii  ;t  and  no 
such  numeioua  families  as  are  frequent  in  civilized  societies  ate  tp  he 
found  ainoi^  men  in  tlie  savage  stale.J  When  twins  are  bom,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  because  the  mofhev  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  reanng 
both§  [53].  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is  nursii^  a  child,  all  hope  of 
preserving  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  tt^ther  with  ber  in  the  same  grave. || 
As  the  parenfa  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  by  their  own  improvident 
indolence,  the  difficulty  of  suslainins;  their  children  becomes  so  great  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  destroy  them, IT  Thus  their  experience 
of  the  dilBculty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  hardsh'}ps  of 
sav^e  life,  i-^en  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  amoi^  the  Americans,  and 
suppresses  the  stioig  emotions  of  parental  tendemess. 

But  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of  America  thus  to  set 
bounds  to  the  increase  of  their  lamilies,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affection 
and  attachment  to  their  offeprin^.  They  feel  the  power  of  this  instinct  in 
its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  prcgeny  continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no 

Heople  exceed  them  in  tendemess  and  care.**  But  in  rude  nations  the 
ependence  of  children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than 
in  polished  societies.  When  men  must  tie  trained  to  the  various  functions  of 
civi!  life  by  previous  discipline  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of  abstruse 
Bciences  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  aria  must  be  acquired, 
before  a  young  manis  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  extend  to  what  is 
inore_  remote,  the  establishment  of  bis  child  in  the  world.  Even  then  his 
solicitude  does  not  terminate.  His  protection  may  still  he  requisite,  and 
his  wisdom  and  experience  still  prove  useful  glides.  Thus  a  permanent 
connection  is  formed ;  parental  tendemess  is  exercised,  and  filial  respect 
retumed,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
savage  state  the  aifectibnof  parents,  like  the  instinctive  fondness  of  animaJs, 
ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon  aa  their  offeprii^  attain  maturity.  Little  in- 
struction fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  The 
parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  when  they  have  conducted 
their  chDdren  throi«;h  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  alVerwards 
at  entire  liber^.  Even  in  their  tender  age,  they  seldom  advise  or  admoni^, 
they  never  chide  or  chastise  them.  Theysufferthem  tobe  absolute  masters 
of  their  own  acfions.ft  In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their 
posterity,  live  togetherlikepeisonsassembledby  accident,  without  seemins 
to  feel  the  obl^ation  of  the  duties  mutually  atisiM^  from  this  connection,]J 
Aa  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by  the  continuance  ofattention  or  good  oiiiceB, 
file  recollection  of  benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  it. 
Conscious  of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  (he  youth  of 
America  are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  lolally  independent.  Their 
parents  are  not  objects  of  greater  regard  than  other  persons.  They  treat 
ibem  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with  such  harshness  and  insolence  aa 
to  fill  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  theirconduct  with  borror.§§  Thus 
the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  as  they  result 
necessarily  from  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  thai  period  of  his  piv^ress, 
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affect  the  two  capital  relationB  in  domestic  life.  They  render  the  union 
between  husbacd  and  wife  unequal.  They  shorten  the  duration  and  weaken 
the  force  of  the  connecfion  between  parents  and  children. 

IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the  liansition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  civil  a;ovemmcnt  and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In 
every  inquiiy  concerniig  the  operations  of  men  when  united  together  in 
society,  the  first  object  of  attention  should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence. 
Acconiiigly  as  that  varies,  theit  laws  and  policy  must  b.e  difierent.  The 
nstitutioD  suited  to  the  ideas  aud  exigencies  of  tribes  which  subsist  chie% 
iy  lisbii^  or  huntir^,  and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  any  species  of  property,  wifl  be  much  more  simple  than  those 
which  must  take  place  when  the  eardi  is  cultivated  wilh  regular  industiy ; 
and  a  right  of  property,  not  caily  in  its  productions,  but  in  the  soil  itself,  is 
completely  ascertamed. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review,  belong  to  the  former 
class.  But  though  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  savage,  the  advances  which  tbey  had  made  in  the  art  of  pro- 
curmg  to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  subsistence  were  very  unequal. 
On  the  extensive  plains  of  South  America  man  appears  in  one  ofthe  rudest 
states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or  perhaps  can  exist.  Several 
tribes  depend  entirelr  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  subsistence.'  They 
discover  no  solicitude,  they  employ  little  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert 
any  industiy  to  secure  what  is  necessaiy  for  their  su}>port.  The  Topuyers, 
of  BraEil,  tne  Giiaxeros,  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Ccaguas,  the  Moxosj  and 
several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  eveiy  species  of 
cultivation.  They  neithersow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc, 
of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  fot  their  ingenuity, 
or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the  earth  produces 
spontaneously  ;  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  seeds  which  they  gather  in 
the  woods ;  together  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  ama- 
zingly with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil  moistened  by  frequent 
rains,  supply  them  with  food  during  some  part  of  the  year.*  At  other 
times  they  subsist  by  fishing ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with  which  she  minis- 
ters in  this  way.  to  then"  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  Region  in  America 
abound  with  an  infinite  varied  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  The  lakes  and 
marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowii^  of  the  waters  are  filled  with  all 
&e  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs, 
lor  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  b  such  shoals,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  catched  without  art  or  industiy  [54].  In  others,  the  na- 
tives have  discovered  a  method  of  infecting  the  water  wilh  the  juice  of 
certain  plants,  by  which  the  fish  are  so  intosicafed  that  tliey  float  on  the 
surface  and  are  taken  with  the  hand  [55].  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  io  preserve  them  without  salt,  by  diying  or  smoking  them  upon 
hurdles  over  a  slow  fire.f  The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  Iheir  banks,  and  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with 
such  profusion-!  In  Ihb  part  of  the  globe  huntii^  seems  not  to  nave  been 
the  first  employment  of  men,  or  the  first  effort  of  their  invenlitm  and  la- 
bour to  obtain  food.  They  were  fishers  before  they  became  hunters ; 
and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  ac- 
tivity or  talents  with  those  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  stale  appear  to 
possess  neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenui^.    The 
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pelty  nations  adiacenf  to  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  manifesfly  Uie 
most  inactive  ana  least  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

Non^  but  tribes  cont^uous  to  great  rivers  can  sustain  themselves  in  Ihis 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the 
forests  with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure  subsistence 
with  the  same  facility.  For  although  these  forests,  especially  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  are  stored  plentifully  with  game,*  consi- 
derable efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Huntit^  became  their  principal  occupation  ;  and  as  it  called  forth  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  courage,, of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
less  honourable  than  necessaiy.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  lo  the  men. 
They  wese  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous 
Hunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to  the  distinguisned  warrior,  and  an  alliance 
with  the  former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latler.t 
Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  for  en- 
snaring or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans. 
While  engaged  m  (his  favourite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence 
peculiar  lo  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds  are 
roused,  and  they  become  active,  persevering,  and  indefatigable.  Their 
sagacity  in  finding  their  prey  and  their  address  in  killing  it  are  equal. 
Their  reason  and  their  senses  being;  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object,  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention  and  the  latter  acquire 
such  a  degree  of  aculeness  as  appear  almost  incredible  They  discern 
the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast,  whiai  escape  every  other  eye.  and  can  follow 
them  with  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  tbeir  game 
openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark  :J:  if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  b  almost  impossible  to  avoid  Iheir  toils.  Among 
several  tribes,  their  young'  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry  until  they 
Iwd  given  sudi  prooK  of  their  skill  in  huntii^  as  put  it  beyond  doubt  thai 
they  were  capable  of  providing  for  a  femily.  Their  ii^nuity,  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  sharpened  by  emulation  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck 
out  many  invenfions  which  greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.  The 
most  singular  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  a  poison,  in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows  employed  in  huntii^.  The  sfightest  wound  with  those  envenomed 
shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeay 
in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwilhstanding  its  violence  and  subtlety,  infect  the 
flesh  of  the  ammal  which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
and  retain  its  native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated  upon  the 
banksof  the  Maragnon  and  Orinocoareacquaintedwith  this  composition,  the 
chief  ir^redient  in  which  isthe  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of^ the  curare, 
aspecies  of  withe.§  In  other  parts  of  America  they  employ  the  juice  of 
the  mandtentUe  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal 
activity.  To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets  the  bow  is  a  more  destruc- 
tive weapon  than  the  musket,  and,  in  their  skilful  hands,  does  great  exe 
rution  among  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  oi^ America 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  lo  a  state  more  advanced. 
The  chase,  even  where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter 
much  improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  some  seasons 
It  myst  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a  savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone,  for 
food,  he  and  his  family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  [6fil 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furnishes  man  spontaneously  with  what  his 
wants  require.    In  the  mildest  climates,  and  most,  fertile  soils,  his  own 
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industry  and  foresight  must  be  exerted  in  some  degree  to  secure  a  reguIaT 
supply  of  food.  'Iheir  experience  of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  oi 
labour  natural  to  savs^e  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  ii 
culture,  as  subsidiary  to  buntii^.  In  parlicular  situations,  s( 
tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth 
raised  by  their  own  mdustry.  But  Ihroughbut  all  America,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters  which  does  not  practae  some  species  of 
cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  ia  neilber  extensive  nor 
laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by 
cultivation  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the  southern 
continiint  of  America,  the  natives  confined  their  induatrj^  to  rearing  a  few 
piants,  which,  in  a  rich  soil  and  warm  climate,  were  easiiy  trajned  to  jna- 
turity.  The  chief  of  these  is  maize,  wel!  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  eitremely  prolific,  ofsimple  culture, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  affording  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.  The 
second  ia  the  manioc,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  and  produces  roots  somewhat  resemblii^  parsnips.  After  carefully 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  info  thin  cates  called  eassada  bread,  which,  though  insipid  to  the 
taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food.*  As  the  juice  of  the  manioc  is  a 
deadly  poison,  some  authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishment.  But  it 
should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desperate  expedients  for  pro- 
curing subsistence,  to  which  necessity  reduces  rude  nations^  or,  perhaps, 
men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a  progress  in  which  there  is  notbmg 
marvellous.  One  species  of  manbc  is  aJtc^ether  free  of  any  poisonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  of  roasting  it 
ja  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  first  used  by  the  Americans  aa 
food;  and,  necessity  having- gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating 
its  pernicious  juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by  experience  found 
it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as  more  nourishingt  [57].  The  third  is  the 
plantain,  which,  thoi^h  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  jjuick 
growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry  of  the  cultivator 
with  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is 
both  palatable  and  nourishii^  [58].  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe,  whose  cul- 
ture and  qualities  are  too  weintoown  to  need  any  description.  The  fifth 
is  pimento,  a  small  tree  yielding  a  strong  aromatic  spice.  The  Americans, 
who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot 
and  of  jioignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
mingle  it  copiously  with  every  kind  of  food  they  lake.t 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  which  were  the  chief  object  of  cul- 
ture amoi^  the  hunting  In'hes  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  with  a 
moderate  exertion  of^aclive  and  provident  industry  these  might  have 
yielded  a  full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men, 
accustomed  lo  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  r^;u- 
lar  application  to  labour,  and  consider  agriculture  as  a  secondary  and 
inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provision  for  subsistence,  arising 
from  cultivation,  was  So  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  fha^ 
upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  usual  success  in  bunting,  (hey  were 
often  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  considerably  different.  None 
of  the  lai^e  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there. 
Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a  kind  of  small  dumb  dc^, 

*  ahane  nifl.  of  Jam.  Inlroit.  i).  IS.  Lalmt,  1.  304,  Acnsta,  HisL  Ind.  Occid,  Nalur.  lib.  Iv.  c.  ■ 
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existed  in  the  islands,  Ihe  biggest  of  ivhich  did  not  exceed  llic  size  of  a 
rabbif.*  To  hunt  such  a  diminutive  pi'ey  was  an  occupation  which 
required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  courage.  The  cliief  cmploymeni 
of  a  hunter  in  ^e  isles  was  tn  kill  birds,  which  on  the  contiiient  are  deemed 
ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pursuit  of  boya.t  This  want  of 
animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  sifuation,  led  the  islanders  to  depend 
principally  upon  fishing  for  their  suhsistence.J  Their  rivers,  and  the  sea 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  supplied  them  willi  this  species  of  food. 
At  some  particular  seasons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shellfish  abounded  in 
such  numbers  that  the  natives  could  support  Ibemselves  with  a  facility  in 
which  their  indolence  delighted.§  Af  other  (lines,  they  ate  lizards  and 
various  reptiles  of  odious  formsj  To  fisiiing  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize  [59],  manioc,  and  other  plants 
were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  continent.  But  all  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,(M;efberwithwhat  their  soil  and  climate  produced  spon- 
taneously, afforded  Inero  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands 
for  food  were  veiy  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption.  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  sucli  a  small 
addition  of  supernuuieraiy  mouths  soon  exhausted  their  scanty  stores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  circumstances,_  common  to  all  the  savajfe  nations  of  America,  con- 
curred with  those  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering 
.  their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their  power  in  all  their 
Operations,  Theyhadnofame  animals;  and  they  were  unacquainted  wiA 
the  useful  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  appeals  as  lord  of 
the  creation,  givir^  law  fo  various  tribes  of  animals,  which  he  has  tamed 
and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse 
which  he  hasreared ;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  furnish  him  both 
■with  food  and  clothing  :  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docil- ,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength :  the  LapJander  has  formed  the  reindeer 
to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is 
one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  eiforts  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  ^  Without  this  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is 
a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects,  a  master  without  servants,  and  must  per- 
form eveiy  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America.  Their  reason  was  so  little 
improved,  or  their  union  so  incomplete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  nature,  and  suffered  al!  the  animal 
creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own  authority  over 
am^one  species.  Most  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  rendered 
domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  exist  in  the  New  World ;  but  those 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  formidable  as  to  have  exempted 
Hiem  from  servitude.  There  ai*  some  animals  of  the  same  species  on 
botli  continents.  But  the  rein-deer,  which  has  been  tamed  and  brolien  to 
the  yoke  in  Ihe  one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bison  of 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  with  the  homed  cattle  of  the 
other  hemispbete.H  The  latter,  even  amon^  the  rudest  nations  in  our  con- 
tinent, have  been  rendered  domestic  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dominion 
oyer  them,  man  can  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility, 
and  has  made  a  great  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  many  regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  might 
have  derived  the  same  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so 
indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been  trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man 

*  Orledo,  lib.  lii.  !n  pro^m.  t  Tti^^  I^lst.  it  tos  Triumph,  p.  13.    De  In  Potheiie,  ii.  '63. 
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as  our  cattle.*  But  a  savage,  in  that  uncullivafed  stale  wherein  the 
Ameiicans  were  discovered,  ia  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals,  not  their 
superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to 
govern  them.t 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  ol 
the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  a.nd  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  operations  of  man  in  changing 
and  improving  the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  efforts 
In  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he 
receives  from  the  animals  that  he  has  tamed,and  employs  in  labour.  It  is 
by  Iheir  stret^th  that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the  desert 
or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom 
reflects  upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  we  were 
to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful 
ministry,  his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapable  of  attempf- 
m^  such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  animal 
crealioji,  or  his  acquiring  the  useful  metals,  has  contribuled  most  to  exlend 
his  power.  The  era  of  this  important  discovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our 
hemisphere  vety  remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some 
rude  mstruments  of  our  forefathers,  tnat  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originallj^  unacquainled  with  the  use  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  of  them  by  employing  flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, for  the  same  purposes  vvnich  metals  serve  among  polished  nations. 
Nature  completes  the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
ape  found  in  their  perfect  slate  in  the  clefts  of  racks,  in,  the  sides  of 
mountains,  nr  the  channels  of  rivers.  These  were  accordingly  the  metals 
first  known,  and  first  applied  to  use.  But  iron,  (he  most  serviceable  of  all, 
and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form ; 
its  gross  and  stubborn  ore  must  feel  twice  the  force  of  tire,  and  go  through 
two  laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fif  for  use.  Man  was  )oi^ 
acquainted  with  the  other  metals  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  such  bgenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  those  instruments  wherewith  be  subdues  the  earth,  and  com- 
mands all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  manv  other  respects, 
the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  unacquainled  with 
the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we  except 
Bome  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  intoomaments.  Theirdevices 
to  supply  this  want  of  the  seri-iceable  metals  were  extremely  rude  and 
awkward.  The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of 
immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments 
than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a  monlh.J  To  form  a  canoe 
into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years :  and  it  frequently  began  to 
rot  before  Ibey  were  able  to  finish  il.§  Their  operations  in  agriculture 
were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
the  hardest  limber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  deslined  for  culture 
required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and 
great  toil.  This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  if  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of 
cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who, after  digging,or  rather  stining  the 

»  Noov.Dfcouvenp  par  Hennepin,  p.  102.  Kdlm,  i.  SOT.  1  BuBiin  Hisl.  Nal,  It.  St.  nu 
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field,  with  wooden  mattocks,  and  slakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or 

Slanted  it ;  but  (he;f  were  more  indebted  forthe  increase  to  the  fertility  of 
le  soil  than  lo  their  own  rude  induslir.* 

Agricdture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is  seconded  by  that  of  (be 
animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  (he  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented  by  the 
use  of  the  various  instruments  with  which  the  discovery  of  metals  has  fiir- 
ni'hed  him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour  j  and  it  is  with  the  sweat  of  hi^  brow 
(hat  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  people 
destitute  of  both  these  advantages  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
cultivation,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  depending  for  subsistence  on 
fishing  and  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fmita  of  their  own  labour. 

From  this  descriplionof  the  mode  of  subsisting  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  tlie  form  ana  genius  of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced, 
«nd  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  distinction  between 
them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

1,  They  were  divided  nito  small  independent  communities.  While 
hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence,  a  vast  extent  of  territoiy  is 
requisite  for  supporting  a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as  men 
multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals  on  which  they  depend  for  food 
diminishjOr  fly  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The 
increase  of  a  society  ia  this  state  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the 
members  of  it  must  either  disperse,  like  the  game  which  thejr  pursue,  or 
fail  upon  some  better  method  of  procuring  food  than  by  hunting.  ■  Beasts 
of  prey  are  by  iiature  solitary  ana  unsocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chase 
in  herds,  hut  del^ht  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they  can  roam 
and  destKiy  undisturbed.  A  nation  of  hunters  resembles  them  both  in 
occupation  and  in  genius.  They  cannot  foim  into  large  communities,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ;  and  they  must  drive  to 
a  distance  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they 
consider  as  their  own.  This  was  (he  state  of  all  the  American  tribes  ;  tlie 
numbers  in  each  were  incoiBiderable,  though  scattered  over  countries  of 
great  extent ;  they  were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.t  In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of 
the  same  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but  occu 
tying  provinces,  greater  than  some  k. ingdoms  in  Europe.  The  country  of 
Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain  above  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.J  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one 
may  travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  directions,  without  findii^  a 
sii^le  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps  of  a  human  creature.§  ln_  North 
America,  where  the  climate  b  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have 
been  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests!!  [60].  As  long  as 
hunting  continues  to  he  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  wliich  be  trusts 
for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth  [61]. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers 
to  the  idea  of  jiropert;;^.  As  the  animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  arenot 
bred  under  his  inspection,  nor  nouridiod  by  his  care,  be  can  claim  no  riglit 
to  them  while  they  run  wild  in  ihe  forest.  Where  game  is  so  plentiful 
that  it  maybe  catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of  appropriating 
what  is  of  small  value,  or  of  easy  acquisition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that  the 
labourer  danger  of  the  chase  requires  the  united  cfibrtsof  a  tribe,or  village, 
what  is  killed  is  a  common  stock  belongii^  equally  to  all,  who,  by  their 
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rftill  or  their  courage,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  excursion 
The  forest  or  hunlmg^ouncLs  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  iiom 
which  it  has  a  title  fo  exclude  eveiy  rival  cation.    But  no  individual  am>- 

¥tes  a  right  to  any  district  of  these  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens 
hey  beloi^  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store, 
a."?  repair  in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupaiion  extend  to  that  which  is  subordinate.  Even 
agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  thera  a  complete  idea  of  property. 
M  tlie  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and  after  they  have  aliared  the 
toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  haivest_  in  common.*    Amois  some 


tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a  pubfic  era- 
naty,  and  divided  among  them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their  wanlst  [62] 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire 
such  an  exclusive  riglit  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity  while 
those^  around  them  suffer  want.J  Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  llie 
inequality  of  possessions  are  unfiiown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  lat^uage ;  and  being  strainers  to  property,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws  and  poli^,  as  well  as  the  chief  motive 
which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  various  arrangements  of  regular 

government.5 , 

3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  hig^h  sense  of  equality  and  independence. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  disthic- 
tion  amoi^  men  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  These  can  be 
conspicuous  oiiiy  on  such  occasions  as  call  Ihem  foim  into  exertion.  Id  times 
of  dai^er,  or  in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are 
consulted,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  When 
a  tribe  of  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  tneir  countiy,  the 
warrior  of  most  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat.H    If  they 

to  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is 
wemost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But  during  seasons  of  tranquillity  and 
inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to  display  those  talents,  ai!  pre-eir ' 
ceases.  Every  circumstance  indicates  that  a!l  the  members  oF  the  ci 
nity  are  on  a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  The^  feed 
on  the  same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar. 
No  distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  Whatever  forms 
dependence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown. 
Alt  are  freemen,  all  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert  with  firmness  the 
rights  which  beloi^  to  that  condition,  IT  This  sentiment  of  independence 
is  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  nature  that  no  change  of  condition  can  era- 
dicate it,  anO  bend  tneir  minds  to  servitude.  Accustomed  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  thei,  own  conduct,  they  disdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another ; 
and  having  never  known  control,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction,  [68] 
Many  of  the  Amei-.^ans,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as  slaves 
by  the  Spaniards,dreuof  grief ;  many  destroyed  themselves  in  despair.** 

4,  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  assume  little  authority, 
and  the  sense  of  civil  subordination  must  remain  very  imperfect.  While 
the  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived  ;  while  the 
Bpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such 
subject  of  difference  or  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, as  will  require  the  hand  of  authonty  to  interjjose  in  order  to  adjust  it 
Where  the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not  introduced,  the 

•  Dr.  Piirgiison's  Essay,  iHS.  t  GunHlla,  i.  MS.  Brickoll,  HiU.  of  N.  Corol.  3W.  J  Dcnyl 
Htal.  Nnuir.  JJ.  392,  S03.  5  F.  Matlyt,  Deead.  n. «.  VenM.  Hisl.  of  CaHfom.  1  CS.  hay, 
Naile.  In  Brgul,  c  17.  \\  AcoMa  HIsi.  lib.  vt.  c.  IS.  SiadiuE  UUi.  Drnzil,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lie 
Bry.Bi.  p.  110.  B1eI,36I.  IT  Labat  vi.  131.  BrickcU,  Hlat.  of  Carol.  31U.  *•  Ovle*>, 
Oria.  Hb."lv.  e'.si  '    "    "        e  a     oi    a,  .        i.  a  erao.  m- 
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great  object  of  law  and  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  the  nietnbers  o( 
a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  ene- 
mies, or  to  repel  their  attacks  ;  when  they  are  eisaged  together  in  tbe 
toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  aie  part  of  a 
political  body.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own  connexion  with  the  com- 
panions in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act ;  and  they  follow  and  reverence 
such  as  excel  in  conduct  and  valour.  But  Quriog  the  intervals  between  such 
common  eiforts  they  seem  scarcely  to  feel  the  ties  of  political  union*  [64j. 
No  visible  form  of  government  b  established.  The  names  of  magta- 
irate  and  subject  are  not  in  use.  Every  one  seems'  to  enjoy  his  natural 
independence, almost  entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public  utility  be  proposed, 
llie  members  of  the  community  are  left  at  liber^  to  choose  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  esecutioa.  No  statute  impose* 
ally  service  as  a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it.  Ali 
their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from  the  impulse  of  their  own 
minds-t  The  iirst  step  towards  establishing  a  public  jurisdiction  has  not 
been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The  right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private 
hands.J  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  cranmunity  does 
not  assume  (he  power  either  of  inflicting'  or  of  moderating  the  punisbmeDt. 
It  belongs  to  tbe  family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slajn  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  tbe  reparation  offered  bj^  the  aggressor.  If  the 
eldere  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  Is  seldom  their  counsels 
are  iistened  lo ;  for,  as  it  is  deemed  jiusillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to 
escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and  everlasting.^  The 
object  of  government  amot^  savages  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic. 
They  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  regula- 
tions, or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority,  but  labour  to  preserve 
such  union  among  the  members  of  iheir  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the 
motions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  (hem  with  concert  and  vigour. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  opier  established  ataot^  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  nations.  lo  this  state  were  almost  all  the  trmes  spread 
over  the  provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  niouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida.  In  a  similar  condition  were 
the  people  of  Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  m  Paragua 
and  Guiana,  and  la  the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  associations,  there  maybe  pecuiiariiies  which  CMistitute  a  distinction, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  ot  their  civilization  and  improvement.  But 
an  attempt  to  trace  %nd  enumerate  these  would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not 
been  observed  by  persons  capable  of  discernii^  the  minute  and  delicate 
circumstances  which  serve  to  discriminate  nations  resembling  one  another 
in  tbeii  general  character  and  features.  The  description  which  I  have 
given  of  the  political  institutions  that  took  place  among  those  Ktde  tribes 
in  America,  concerning  which  we  have  received  most  complete  informa- 
tion, will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern 
and  southern  division,  who  Lave  advanced  no  further  in  civilization  than  to 
add  some  slender  degree  of  a^culture  to  fishing  and  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several  tribes  were  not  so 
far  advanced  in  their  political  prc^ss.  Among  all  those  petty  nations 
which  trusted  for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting  without  any 
species  of  cultivation,  (he  union  was  so  incomplete,  and  their  sense  of 
mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that  hardly  any  appearance  of  govenimeiit 
01  order  can  be  dts^emed  in  their  proceedings.  Tneir  wants  are  few,  their 
objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they  form  into  separate  tribes,  and  act  t<^ether,  from 

*Loiano  Demrr.  del  G™n.  Chaco,  93.  Melendez  Telbros  Vei  dadenn,  iJ.  23.       tCharkv.Hiil, 
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instinct,  habili  or  conveniencj,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and 
association.  To  this  class  belong  the  Califomians,  several  of  the  small 
nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  Paragua,  some  of  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  tbe  river  St,  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada.* 

But  though  among  these  last  mentioned  tribes  there  was  hardly  any 
shadow  of  regular  government,  and  even  amon^  those  which  first 
described  its  authority  is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  hounds  u  ere 
were,  however,  somepiaces  in  America  where  government  was  carried  far 
beyond  (he  degree  of^perfection  which  seems  catural  to  rude  nations.  In 
surveying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or  civilized 
stale,  we  discover  singular  and  eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it 
were  from  their  station,  and  flv  off  so  wide,  tliat  we  labour  in  vain  to 
oring  them  wiliiin  the  general  Iaws.of  any  system,  or  to  account  for  them 
by  Inose  principles  which  influence  other  conmiunities  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those  people  of  America  whom 
I  have  included  under  the  common  denomination  ot  savage.  Tliese  are 
so  curious  and  important  tbat  I  sh^ll  descnoe  them,  and  attempt  to  explain 
their  origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  cold  or 
temperate  countries  appear  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  freedom  and 
independence.  There  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous. 
There  men,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
efforts  in  asserting  it,  aspire  to  independence,  and  their  slubbom  spirits 
stoop  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke  of  servitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by 
whose  influence  the  whole  frame  is  so  much  enervated  (hat  present  pleasure 
is  the  supreme  felicity,  and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  acquiesce, 
almost  without  a  stru^le,  in  the  dominion  of  a  superior.  Accordingly. 
if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  along  the  continent  of  America,  we  saall 
find  the  power  of  tiiose  vested  with  authority  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and  passive.  In  Florida,  the 
.  authority  of  the  sachems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  but 
hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  oniamenis,  they  enjoyed 
prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  subjects  with  that 
reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay  io  a  maafer.t 

Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  formerly  situated  on 
the  baniis  of  the  Mississippi,  a  difiference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which 
the  northern  tribes  were  alti^elber  unacquainted.  Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  _  The  body  of  the  people 
was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  tor  subjecfion.  This  distinction 
was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the 
one  state,  and  the  ignominious  depression  of  the  other.  The  former  were 
called  Resectable;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards,  The  great  Chief,  in  whom 
the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  beii^  of  superior 
nature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole  object  of  their  worship.  They 
approach  this  great  Chief  with  religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the 
representative  of  their  dei^.  His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  submit  wilb 
implicit  obedience.  The  livesof  his  subjects  are  so  absolutely  at  bis  dis-  , 
posal,  that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  dbpleasure,  the  offender  comes  with 
profound  humility  and  offers  him  hishead.  Nordoes  the  dominion  of  the 
Ubieis  end  with  their  lives ;  their  principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives, 
tt^ther  with  many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their  tombs, 
that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  same  persons  who 
served  fliem  m  this  ;  and  such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held, 

*  Vencgas,  1.  63.  Leltr.  Efllf.  tL  176,  T«ho  Hist  of  ParaE.  ChmcliU!,  vl.  78.  Hlsl.Gen.de> 
VoyaE^a,  liv.  74.  t  CardenaeyCanoEiisayaCliroiK^.  ilaTlJat.  de  Florida,  p.  4fl.  LeJMoyne 
de  MoiguQS  JrflncB  FioridcD,  ap- do  Dry,  p.  1  4,  &c.    CbarEev.  tilBt.  N,  Fiaoc^iiil  4ST,46S 
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diat  those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deemii^;  it  a  recompense 
of  their  fidelity  and  a  mark  of  distincliort  to  be  selected  to  accompany 
tijeir  deceased  master,*  Thus  a  perfect  despoiisiii,  with  i!s  full  train  of 
superstition,  am^ance,  and  cruelty,  is  established  among  the  Natchez,  and, 
by  a  singular  fatality,  that  people  has  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident 
to  polished  nations,  though  the^  themselves  ar«  not  far  advanced  bevond 
the  trihes  around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
and  the  laiger  islands,  their  caziques  orchiefe  possessed  extensive  power. 
The  dignity  was  transmitted  hy  hereditary  right  from  father  lo  son.  Its 
honours  and  preix^alives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  j)a!d_  great 
reject  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.!  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  or  augment  Ihe  veneration  of  the  peopie,  tbey  had  the  address 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered 
their  mandates  as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to, possess  the 
power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or  sunshine,  ac- 
cordii:^  as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parls'of  the  southern  continent,  the  power  of  the  caziques  seems 
to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  pro- 
vince of  tlie  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  (here  was  settled  a  nation  more 
considerable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than 
any  in  America,  excejit  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of 
B<^ota  subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture.  The  idea  of  property  waa 
introduced  amona;  them,  and  its  rights,  secured  by  laws,  handed  down  by 
(radiJion,  and  observed  with  great  care.J  They  lived  in  towns  which  may- 
be termed  laice  when  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  America. 
They  wore  cfctbed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their  houses  may  be  termed 
commodious  when  compared  with  those  of  the  small  tiibes  around  tbein. 
The  effectsof  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicuous.  Government 
had  assumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  established,  which  took 
d^nizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour.  A  distinction 
of  ranks  was  Imown ;  their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well  as 
power,  reigned  with  absolute  authority.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of 
various  conditions ;  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous 
retinue ;  he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  har- 
bir^erswentheforehim  to  s^veep  the  road  and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This 
unconimon  pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from  his 
subjects,  to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object  of  veneration  that 
noneof  them  presumed  lo  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached 
him  but  with  an  averted  countenance.^  There  were  other  tribes  on  the 
same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  the  people 
of  Bc^ta  in  their  prepress  towards  refinement,  the  freedom  and  inde 
pendence  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state  was  much  abridged,  and  their 
caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authority. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to  discover  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  introduce  and  establi^  among  each  of  those  peopie  a 
form  of  government  so  different  from  that  of  (he  tribes  around  them,  and 
so  repugnant  to  (he  ^eiHus  of  nide  nations.  If  the  persons  who  had  ai) 
opportunity  of  observu^'  them  in  their  original  state  had  been  mere  atten- 
tive and  more  discerning,  we  might  have  received  information  from  the  i 
conquerors  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiiy.  If  the  transactions  of 
people  unacquainted  with  the  ase  of  leflere  were  not  involved  in  impene 
trafale   obscurity,  we  might  have  derived  some  information  from  this 
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domestic  source.  But  as  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  gathered  either  from 
the  ancounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their  own  traditions,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  conjectures  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  appearances  in  the 
iwlitical  stale  of  the  people  whom  I  have  mentioned.  As  all  those  tribes 
■which  had  lost  their  native  liberty  and  independence  were  seated  in  the 
torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the  climate  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  some  influence  in  forming  their  minds  to  that  servitude  which 
seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  matfin  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But  though 
the  influence  of  climate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  natural 
cause,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  mat  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution 
of  the  point  in  question.  The  operations  of  men  are  so  complex  that  we 
must  not  attribute  the  form  which  they  assume  to  the  force  of  a  single 
principle  or  cause.  Although  despotism  be  confined  in  America  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  1  have  already 
observed  that  these  countries  contain  various  tribes,  some  of  which  possess 
a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
restraints  of  government.  The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  islands,  render  them  so  incapable  of  the  sentiments  or 
efforts  necessary  for  maintaining  independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
search  for  any  other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior. The  subjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bt^ota,  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  stale  from  that  of  the 
other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residii^  constantly  in  one 
place.  Hunting  was  not  the  cliief  occupation  of  the  lorraer,  and  the  latter 
seem  hardly  to  "have  trusted  (o  it  for  any  part  of  theh  subsistence.  Both 
had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and  arts  that  the  idea  of  property 
■was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  community,  and  fully  established 
in  the  other.  Among  people  in  this  state,  avarice  and  ambition  have 
acquired  objects,  and  have  begun  to  exert  their  power  ;  views  of  interest 
allure  the  selfish ;  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterprising  ; 
dominion  is  courted  by  both  ;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his  savaeje 
State  prompt  the  interested  and  ambitions  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with  which  rude  nations  are  equally  unac- 
quainted, induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
their  superiois.  But  even  among  nations  ta  this  state,  the  spirit  of  subjects 
could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of  rulers  so 
unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its  latal  influence 
the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  depressed,  and  its  native 
vigour  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever  can  acijuire  the  direction 
O!  this  formidable  ei^lne,  is  secure  of  dominion  over  his  species.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  people  whose  institutions  are  the  subject  of  iiKiuiry,  Ibis 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  caziques  of  the  isles  could 
put  what  responses  they  pleased  into  the  mouths  of  their  Cends  or  gods ; 
and  it  was  by  their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  imposea  any 
tributg  or  burden  on  their  people.*  The  same  power  and  prerogative  was 
esercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  as  the  principal  minister  aji 
well  as  the  representative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  respect  which 
the  ;people  of  B<^ota  paid  to  their  monarchs  was  likewise  inspired  hy' 
religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  inner 
most  recess  of  their  principal  temple,  under  such  austere  discipline,  and 
with  such  peculiar  lites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  the  dignity  of  his  station.l 
Tnus  superstition,  which  fn  the  rudest  period  of  society,  is  either  altogethei 
unknown,  or  wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  over  those  people  of  America,  who  had  made  some  little 
prepress  towards  refmement,that  it  became  the  chief  instrument  of  bending 
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their  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  subjected  them,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  political  career,  to  a  despotism  liardJy  less  rigorous  than  that  whicS 
awaits  nations  in  the  last  stage  of  their  cor™;pfion  and  decline, 

V.  After  examinii^  the  political  institutions  of  the  rude  nalions  in 
America,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  liieiv  provision 
for  public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispei'sed  over  America 
are  not  only^  inaepeiident  and  unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostilities  with  one  another.*  Though  mostly  strangers  to  the  idea  of 
separate  property,  vested  in  any  individual,  the  rudest  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  witn  the  rights  of  each  community  to  its  own 
domains.  This  right  they  bold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling  the 
possessor  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  ot 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the 
pame  in  (heir  hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national  properly  with  a 
jealous  attention.  But  aa  Iheir  territones  are  extensive,  and  the  boundaries 
of  them  not  exactly  ascertained,  innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  arise, 
which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in  this  simple  and 
primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a  source  of  discord,  and  often  prompts 
savM;e  tribes  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach  on 
Sie  iorests  or  plains  to  which  they  trust  Jor  subststence. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  the  incessant  hostilities  among  rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to 
the  passioi:  of  revei^e,  which  rages  with  such  violence  in  the  Breast  of 
savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  be  considered  as  the  dislin^ishii^ 
cliaracteristic  of  men  in  their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of  povrerfui 
influence,  both  in  the  interior  govemraent  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their 
external  operations  against  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a  passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquil  lify.  When  the  ri^ht  ot 
redressir^  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  injmdes 
are  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeance  exercised  with  unrelenting 
rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying  on 
their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  influenced  by  the  same  ideas,  and 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  veM;eance.  In 
small  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or  affront  offered 
to  the  tjody  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  attack  upon 
liis  own  honour  or  safety.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  communicated  frorg 
breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  societies  can  take 
(he  6e!d  oniy  in  small  parties,  each  warrior  is  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  considerable  portion  oi 
the  public  veigeance.  War,  which  between  extensive  kiie'doms  is  carried 
on  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  with  all  the  rancour 
of  a  private  quarrel.  The  resentment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  aa  that 
of  individuals.  It  may  be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extin- 
guished; and  often,  when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with 
redoubled  furj-.f  When  polished  nations  have  obtained  the  gloiy  of  victory, 
or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  'hey  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  sav^es  are  not  satisfied  until  they  extirpate  the  community 
which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
destroy,  if  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  resolution  never  to  see 
ihe  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal 
enmity  .J  The  desire  of  veigeance  is  the  first  and  almost  Ihe  only  principle 
which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his  children.§    This  grows  up 
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with  him  as  lie  advances  in  life  ;  and  aa  his  attention  is  directed  to  few 
objects,  it  requires  a  degree  of  force  unknown  among  men  whose  passions 
are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations  and 
pursuits.  The  desire  of  vengeance,  which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  oi 
savages,  resembles  the  instinctive  raga  of  an  Emicgal  rather  than  Ihe  passion 
of  a  man.  It  turqs,  with  undisceming  fury,  even  against  inanimate  objects. 
If  hurt  accidentally  by  a  stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a  transport  of  anger, 
and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.*  If  Struck  with  an 
BTTow  in  a  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bitfe  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  p^round.t  With  respect  to  their  enemies 
the  rage  of  vei^eance  knows  no  bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of 
Ibis  passion,  man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor  foi^ves,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves, that  they  always  apply;  to  it  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take 
Jinns.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youlb  from  sloth,  il 
a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  an 
enemy's  country,  the  mostpersuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are 
drawn  from  revei^e.  "  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,"  saj^  'hey,  "  lie 
uncovered ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  washed  dean.  Their  spirits  cry 
aKainat  us ;  they  must  be  appeased.  Let  us  ^o  and  devour  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats  ;  lift  the 
hatchet,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  be 
avenged.  »t 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch  their  arms  in  a  trans- 
port ot  fury,  raise  the  song  of  war,  and  bum  with  impatience  to  imbrue 
their  hanifi  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often  assemble 
small  parties  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe  without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the 
community,  A  single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revei^e,  will  take 
the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles  to  surprise  and  cut  off  a 
straggling  enemy  [65].  The  exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  such  solitaiy 
excursions,  often  iorm  the  chief  part  in  Ihe  history  of  an  American  cam- 
paign [^66]  ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  such  irr^ular  sallies,  as  Ihey  tend 
to  cherish  a  martial  spirit,  and  accustom  Iheir  people  to  enterprise  and 
dai^er.5  But  wbenawar  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority, 
the  deliberations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemble,  they  deliver 
their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of 
the  enler^rise,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or  disadvantageous  consequences 
with  no  roconsiderable  portion  of  political  discernment  or  sagacity.  Their 
priests  and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask  tne  advice 
even  of  their  women.H  If  the  detennination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for 
i(  with  much  ceremony,  A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is 
accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  hira  ;  the  resolution  of  tlie 
community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes  do  obligation  upon  any  membtf 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  still  master  of  nis  own  ccoiduct, 
and  hia  engagement  in  the  service  ia  perfectly  voluntary.  IT 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  militaiy  operations,  though 
extremely  different  from  those  which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and 
populous  nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous 
bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry  than  is 
usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  a  march  ot 
some  bunSred  miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a  long  voyage  upon 
their  lakes  and  rivers.    Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggige  en 
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militaiy  stores.  Each  ivarrior,  besides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a  small 
bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  these  is  completely  equipped  for  any 
service.  While  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy's  frontier,  tliey  disperee 
throi^h  the  woods,  and  suppoit  themselTes  with  the  game  whicli  thej  kill, 
or  the  fish  which  they  catdi.  Aa  tbey  approach  nearer  lo  the  territories  of 
the  nation  wbich  they  intend  to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops,  and 
advance  with  grealer  caution.  Even  in  their  hottest  and  most  active  wars 
they  proceed  wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  They  place  not  their 
gplory  m  attacidng  their  enemies  with  open  force.  To  surprise  and  destroy 
IS  the  greatest  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highest  pride  of  his  followers. 
War  and  bunting  are  their  only  occupations,  and  they  conduct  both  with 
the  same  spirit  and  the  same  arts.  Iney  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies 
throT^h  the  forest.  They  endeavour  to  discover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in 
some  thicket  near  to  these,  and,  with  the  patience  of  a  sportsman  lying  in 
wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  their  station  day  after  day  until  they  can 
rush  upon  their  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least  able  to  resist  them.  It 
they  meet  no  stra^ling  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards  their 
villages,  but  with  such  solicitude  to  conceal  their  own  approach,  that  they 
often  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  through  lhe_ woods,  and  paint  their  skins 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection.* 
if  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies'  huts 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  Sy_  naked  and 
defenceless  from  the  flames.  If  they  hope  toeffect  a  retreat  without  being 
puisued,  they  carry  off  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for  a  more 
dreadful  fale.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  precautions, 
they  find  that  their  motions  are  discovered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  tlie 
alarnij  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them,  they  usually  deem  Jt  most  pnident 
to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on 
his  guard,  upon  equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  most 
distinguished  success  is  a  disgrace  to  a  leader  if  it  nas  been  purchased 
with  any  considerable  loss  of  his  followers  [67],  and  they  never  boast  of  a 
victoiy  if  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  countrymen.!  To  fall  in 
battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune 
which  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  or 
imprudencej  [S"!- 

This  system  of  war  was  universal  in  America ;  aiid  the  small  uncivilized 
tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  display 
more  craft  than  boldness  in  canying  on  their  hostilities.  Struck  with  this 
conduct,  -so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Europeans,  several 
authors  contencf  that  it  flowa  from  a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  generous  or  manly  exertion.5 
But  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  these  tribes,  on  occasions  which  call 
for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend  themselves  with  obstinate  resolu- 
tion, but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  most  darii^  courage,  and  that  Ihey 
possess  fortitude  of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear  of 
death,  we  must  ascribe  their  habitual  caution  to  some  other  cause  than 
constitutional  timidity.lj  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small, 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and  dargers 
of  savage  life  is  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extremely  precious, 
and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had 
file  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  feeble  American  tribes  as 
among  the  poweriiil  nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fame 
or  victory  m  contempt  of  darker  and  death,  they  must  have  been  ruined 
by  maxims  so  ill  adapted  to  their  condition.    But  wherever  their  com- 
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munities  are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with  considerable  force, 
and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several  of  their  memhera  without  being  sensibly 
weakened,  the  militaiy  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  oUier  nations.  The  Brazilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.*  They  defy  their  enemies  to  the 
combat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that 
desperate  ferocity  which  is  catural  to  men  who,  having  no  idea  of  war 
but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  [69] 
In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  andPeru,  great  armies  were  assembled,, 
frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war 
were  different  from  what  look  place  in  those  petty  societies  which  assume 
the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qualities  chiefly  requisite 
where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  surprise  ;  and  ftiough  the 
Americans,  when  acting  singly,  display  an  araazing  degree  of  address  in 
concealing  their  own  motions,  and  discovering  those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it 
is  remariSible  that,  when  they  take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seld,om 
be  brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to  their  own  security. 
Such  is  the  difficulty^  of  accuatomii^  savages  to  subordinafion,  or  to  act  m 
concert;  such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  such  their  caprice 
and  presumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brourfit  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  iheB  leaders.  They  never  station  sen- 
tinels around  the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marching  some 
hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised  themselves,  and 
cut  oS,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach 
of  danger,  t 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which  often  frustrate 
their  most  artful  schemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of  all  those 
who  fall  victims  to  their  rage  [70],  they  carry  home  those  strai^e  trophies 
in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the 
people  who  were  objects  of  public  resentment.|  They  are  still  more 
solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it 
unmolested,  the  prisoners  are  conimonly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and 
treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity,  though  guarded  with  the  most 
strict  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspenaion,  the  rage  of  the  conquerors  rekindles 
with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they  approach  their  own  frontier,  some  of 
their  number  are  despatched  to  mfonn  then-  countiymen  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  prisoners  be^n  to  feel  the 
wi'etchedness  of  their  condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together 
with  the  j-oulh  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  hearir^  arms,  assemble, 
and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must 
pass,  beat  and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.S  After 
this  first  gratification  of  their  rage  against  their  enemies,  follow  famenta- 
ticflis  for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the 
service,  accompMiied  with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  pJtpress  the 
utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a  moment,  upon  a  signal  given,  their 
tears  cease;  they  pass,  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  transition,  from 
the  deptlis  of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy  ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barbarous  triumph,!!  The  fate 
of  the  prisoners  remains  stili  undecided.  The  old  men  deliberate  con- 
cernii^  it.    Some  are  destined  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate 
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Jie  revenge  of  the  conqueiOTS ;  some  to  replace  the  members  which  the 
community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  reserved  for 
this  milder  ikte,  are  led  lo  the  huts  of  those  wfiose  friends  have  been 
killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  thera, 
IheJr  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family,  and. 
according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceased.  They 
assume  his  name,  they  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
But,  if  either  from  caprice  or  an  unrelenting  desbe  of  revenge,  the  women 
of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his 
doom  is  fixed.    No  power  can  fiien  save  him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  themselves  appear  altogetlier 
unconcerned  about  what  may  befall  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they 
sleep,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  dai^er  impendmg.  When 
Ibe  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they  receive  it  witli  an  unaltered 
countenance,  raise  their  death  soi^,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their 
conquerors  assemble  as  to  a  Solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  fortitude 
of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the  oare  description 
of  which  is  enough  lo  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been 
accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt 
into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  35  to  be  at  liberty  lo  move  round  it.  All  who 
are  jiresent,  men,  womeuj  and  children,  rush  upon  &em  like  furies.  Eveiy 
species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can  invent.  Some 
bura  then"  limbs  with  redhot  irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  Iheir  flesh  from  their  bones,  j)luck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots, 
and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  They  vie  wifh  one  another  in  refinements 
of  torture.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  r^,  but  the  dread  of  abridging 
the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the  deatli  of  the  suferers; 
and  such  is  their  cruel  n^huity  in  tormenting,  that,  by  avoidii^  indus- 
triously to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for 
several  davs.  In  s^ite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant 
their  death  song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast  of  Iheir  own  exploits,  Ihey 
insult  Iheir  tormentors  for  their  want  of  slcill  in  avei^ii^  their  friends  and 
relations,  they  warn  them  of  Ihe  vengeance  which  awaits  Ihem  on  account 
of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  Ihe  most  pro- 
Tokir^  reproaches  and  threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude,  in  such 
dreadful  situations,  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the 
trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and 
cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  symptoms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  oftea 
despatch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a 
man.*  Animated  with  Ihose  ideas,  ihey  endure  without  a  groan  what  it 
Seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustain.  They  ajjpear 
lo  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  "  Forbear,  said  an 
aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of  bis  tor- 
mentors to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  "  forbear  these  stabs  of  your  knife, 
and  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  (hat  those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the 
sea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  suffer  Jike  men."t  This  m^nanimily, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  American  warriots, 
instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  cailirg  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the 
fierce  spirits  of  their  torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelly.J  Weary,  at  length 
of  contendii^  with  men  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot  vanquish, 
some  chief,  in  a  rage,  puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  by  despatching  them 
with  his  dagger  orclub.^ 

•DelnPolherie,  U.33T.m.4B,  tCalden,  Hist,  of  Five  NBIlonE,]  300.  iVojogeaits 
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This  barlarous  scene  is  oflen  succeeded  by  one  no  less  shocking.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the 
heart  of^a  savage,  tbjs  frequently  prompts  tbe  Americans  to  devour  Ihose 
unhappy  persons  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  the  an- 
cient world,  tradition  has  preserved  the  memoiy  of  barbarous  nations  of 
cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  eveij;  part  of  the  New  World 
there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the 
soulheni  continent,*  in  several  of  the  isJancts,!  and  in  various  districts  of 
North  America.|  Even  in  those  parts  where  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted  had  in  a  great  measure  abolished  this  practice,  it 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well  known  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
idiom  of  their  latmiage.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  makii^  war  a^imt  an  enemy  is,  "Let  us  go 
and  eat  that  nation."  If  rtiey  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  "  to  eat  broth  made  of  ^e  flesh  of  their  enemies"§  [71].  Nor 
was  the  practice  fieculiar  to  nide  unpolished  tribes ;  the  principle  from 
which  thej^  took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  Ibe  Americans, 
that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World, 
and  relics  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of 
Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine,  and  the 
importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to  those 
horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was  never  used  as 
common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various  relations  concerning  people 
who  reckoned  it  amoi^  the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flow  fiom  the 
credulity  and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first 
prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  action.!!  The  fiercest  tribes  devoured 
cone  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as  they  regarded  as  enemies  [72]. 
Women  and  children  who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off 
in  the  fury  of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country,  seldom  suffered  by 
the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge.! 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge  in  a  manner  some 
what  different,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  rancour.  Their  prisoners, 
after  meeting  at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as 
among  tbe  North  Americans,**  are  not  only  exempt  from  injury,  but 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are  feasted  and  caressed,  and 
some  beautiful  young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unless  we  impute 
it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  seem  studious  lo  attach  the 
captives  to  life,  by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render 
it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  On  a  daj^  appointed  the  . 
victorious  tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  solena- 
nity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  he  himself  were  not  the  victim,  and  meetitffi  hia  fate  with  undaunt- 
ed firmness,  is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the 
women  seize  the  body  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear  their 
children  with  tbe  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  all  join  in  feedii^  upon 
the  flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.tt  To  devour  the  body 
of  a  slaughtered  enemy  they  deem  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  grati 
fication  of  revenge.  Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  nevei 
escape  death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  Uie  same  "cruelty  as  among 
tribes  which  are  less  accustomed  to  such  horrid  feasts  [73]. 

'Staillus  sp.  de  Sry,  tii.  133.  Lsiy,  Ibid.  330.  Blet,  384.  Leur.EdiC  ixHI.  311.  Fko,  a 
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As  the  constaDty  of  CTcry  American  warrior  may  be  put  to  such  severe 
proof,  the  great  object  of  military  education  and  discipline  in  the  New 
Worid  islo  form  the  mind  to  suslain  if.  When  nations  carry  on  warivith 
open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanqoiah  them  by  the 
superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  be  active, 
vigorous,  and  eiilerprising.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  masims 
of  war  are  extremely  different,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest 
estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study  of  the  Americans  io  acquire 
aentimenls  and  habits  vrnich  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men  when 
their  resolution  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other  nations 
exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America -vie 
vtith  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufferings.  They 
harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntary^  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  them- 
selves to  endure  the  sharpest  pain  without  complainir^.  A  bov  and  girl 
will  bind  their  naked  ai'ms  together,  and  place  a  burning  coal  between 
them,  in  order  to  try  who  first  discoveis  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.* 
All  the  trials  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  into  the 
class  of  wairiois,  or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain 
or  chief,  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  dis- 
plays of  valour,  but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  ol  their  ability 
to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  suffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation 
begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most 
abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs  assemble,  each  gives 
him  three  lashes  wilh  a  laige  whip,  applied  so  vigorously  that  his  body  is 
almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of  impatience  or  even 
sensibility,  he  is  di^raced  lor  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the 
honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After  some  interval,  the  constancy  of  the  can- 
didate is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc 
wilh  his  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innurherable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whose  bite  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation, 
are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  ham- 
moc, and,  while  these  cruel  insects  listen  upon  the  most  sensible  parts 
of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntary  motion,  expressive  of  what  he 
suffers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  ailer 
this  evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  lo  be  completely  ascer- 
tained, but  must  stand  another  test  moie  dreadful  than  any  he  hasnitherto 
undergone.  He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  slinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  so 
as  he  may  feel  its  heat  and  be  involved  m  its  smoke.  Though  scorched 
and  almost  suHbcated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  patien 
insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their  firmness  and  courage, 
but  such  as  go  through  it  wilh  applause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new 
dignity  with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of 
approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour  in  the  most  tiymg  situations  will  do 
■  honour  to  their  country.!  In  North  America  the  previous  trial  of  a  war- 
rior is  neither  so  formal  nor  so  severe,  Thoi^h  even  there, before  ayouth 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  Hows, 
by  fire,  and  by  insults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit  than  both.J 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Americans  endure  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  has  induced  some  authors  lo  suppose  that,  from  the 
peculiar  feebleness  of  their  frame,  Iheir  sensibility  is  not  so  acute  as  that 
of  other  people ;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  observed 
o  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves  are  more  , 
firmly  braced.    But  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  so  diflerent 
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in  its  fexfQre  from  tbat  of  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  as  to  account  for 
lliis  diversity  in  their  hehaTJour.  It  flows  from  a  principle  of  honour, 
instilled  early  and  cultivated  with  such  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  rudest 
State  with  an  heroic  niEffinaniraity,  to  which  philosophy  hath  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  form  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and  polished.  This 
invincible  constancy  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinction 
of  a  man,  and  the  highest  attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  which 
influence  his  conduct,  and  the  passions  which  lake  ^possession  of  his  heart, 
are  fevr.  They  operate  of  course  with  more  decbiveefect  than  when  the 
mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the  varie'- 
of  its  puiSTjifs ;  and  when  every  ruotive  that  acfs  with  any  force  in  formii^ 
the  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  wjll  hear 
what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human  patience  lo  sustain.  But 
wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not  roused  to  exertion  by  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feeliiES  of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  maniiind  [74].  Nor  is  that  patience  under  sufferings  for  which  the 
Americans  have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  a  universal  attainment.  The 
constancy  of  many  of  the  victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
Their  weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies, 
and  reflect  dif^race  upon  their  own  country.* 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the  American  tribes  are  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  effects.  Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their 
imperfect  industiy  does  not  supply  them  with  any  superfluous  store  of 

E revisions :  btit  wnen  the  iixuption  of  an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated 
!nds,  or  disturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces 
a  community,  naturally  unprovident  and  destitute  of  resources,  lo  extreme 
want.  All  the  people  of  tne  district  that  is  invaded  are  frequently  forced 
to  ttdie  refuge  in  woods  and  mountains,  which  can  afford  them  liftie  sub- 
sistence, and  where  many  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  esces- 
sive  caution  in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and  the  solicitude 
of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  ioUowers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in 
"  America  seldom  enjoy  ajiy^  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among  them 
is  considerable  in  proportion  lo  the  degree  of  population.  Thus  famine 
and  the  sword  combine  in  thinning  their  numbers.  All  their  coinmunities 
(re  feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  nations  which  were  once 
considerable,  but  the  name.t 

Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  tribes  which  endeavour  to 
ecruit  their  national  force  wl^en  exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in 
I'ar,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction.  The  practice, 
iwwever,  is  not  universally  received.  Resentment  operates  more  power- 
lally  among  savages  than  considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part 
of  ibeir  captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only 
since  their  numbers  began  to  decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  adopted 
milder  masims.  But  such  as  they  do  naturalize  renounce  for  ever  uieir 
native  tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  weii  as  passions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adoptedj  so  entirely,  that  they  onen  join  them  in  expedi- 
tions against  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  sudden  transition,  and  so 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  nature,  would 
be  deemed  strange  among  many  people  ;-but  among  the  members  of  small 
oommunilies,  where  national  enmity  is  violeni  and  deep  rooted,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  still  more  unaccountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result 
naturally  from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America. 
When  nations  aim  at  eiterminalirg  their  enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
can  ever  take  place.  From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  orisoner,  nis  country 
and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead  [T5].    He  has  incurred  Indelibie 
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di^race  by  sufferfng  hiraself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy ; 
and  were  ne  to  refum  home,  after  such  a  slain  upon  his  honour,  hia  ftdaresl 
relation'!  would  not  rRceive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew  iiim.* 
Sonie  tribes  were  atiil  more  rigid,  and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  i'ltamy 
which  he  had  broughtonhiscountiy  was  expiated,  by  putting  him  instantly 
to  death.t  As,  the  unfortunate  captive  h  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own 
country,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  ineparably  biwken,  he 
feels  less  reluctance  in  forming  a  new  connexion  with  people,  who,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  friendly  sentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  otfer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The 
perfect  similarity  of  manners  among;  savage  nations  facilitates  andcom- 

Kletes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  allfigiance, 
ut  his  affection  to  the  community  info  the  bosotn  of  which  he  is  received. 
But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in  their  rade  state,  and 
fe  escel  in  it  their  highest  distinction  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always 
manifest  when  they  ei^age  in  competition  with  polished  nations.  Destitute 
of  that  fovesiglit  which  discerns  and  provides  for  remote  events,  strangers 
to  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requisite  in  forming  any  extensive  plan 
of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  subordination  no  less  requisite  in  car- 
lyii^  such  plans  into  execution,  savage  nationa  may  astonish  a  disciplined 
enemy  by  tneir  valour,  but  seldom  prove  formidable  to  him  by  their  con- 
duct ;  and  whenever  the  contest  is  of  long  continuance,  must  yield  to 
superior  art  [76].  The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  standards, 
was  inconsiderable,  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  rude  tribes 
around  them,  (bat  they  subjected  most  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran  the  various  provinces  of 
America,  this  superiority  was  still  more  conspicuous.  Neither  the  courage 
Dor  number  of  the  natives  couid  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.  The  aliena- 
tion and  enmity,  prevalent  amoi^  barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  common  scheme  of  defence,  and  while  each  liibe  fought  separately, 
all  were  subdued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  lude  nalioas  unacquainted  with  tbe  use  of  metals, 
hardly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  some 
notice,  as  far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and  manners  of  man  in  this 
stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  savage  most  feel,  will  arise  from 
the  manner  in  \diicb  his  body  is  affected  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moisture  of 
tbe  climate  under  which  he  lives  ;  and  his  first  care  will  be  tp  provide  some 
coveritg  for  his  own  defence.  In  the  warmer,  and  more  mild  climates  of 
America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them  nature 
had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altM^ether  unco- 
vered-t  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was  little  need  ofany  defence  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned  every  species 
of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  utged  by  absolute  necessity,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles,  and  a  coiBtderable  part  of  the  people  on  the  continent, 
ained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.  Others  were  satisfied  with 
e  slight  covering,  such  as  decency  recjuired.  But  though  naked,  they 
e  not  unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms. 
They  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  m  their  ears,  their 
noses,  and  cheeks.§  They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures;  and  they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in  oma- 
mentii^  their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  which 
finds  endless  occupation  for  ing_enuity  and  invention  in  nations  where 
dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumscribed  within  so 
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narrowboundg,  and  confined  lb  so  few  articles  among  naked  savages,  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  (hose  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  aiier  the  natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it 
(as  they  imagine)  more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal 
among  the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes-  Their  operations  for  that 
purpose  begin  as  aoon  as  an  infant  is  horn.  By  compressing  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  while  still  soft  and  flexible,  some  llaften  the  crown  of  their  heads; 
some  squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone  ;  others  mould  them  as  much 
as  possible  into  a  square  figure  ;*  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  posterity  by  then;  violent  and  absurd  efforts  to  derangf  the  plan  of 
nature,  or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  thetr  ittempts  either 
to  adorn  or  to  new  model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the 
object  of  the  Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful  than  to  give  an 
air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  Iheir  aspect.  Their  altenlioii  to  di  ess  had 
more  reierence  lo  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank  and 
estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so  great,  as  seems  to  have  extin- 
guished, in  some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable 
The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  sake  of  one 
on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the 
warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field 
against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his  choicest  ornaments,  and  decked 
his  person  with  the  nicest  cate.^  The  decorations  of  the  women  were 
few  and  simple ;  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was  reserved  for  the 
men.  In  several  tribes  the  women  were  ol)li|ed  to  Spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  eyery  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  husbands,  and 
could  bestow  little  attention  uponomamenfii^  themselves.  Among  a  race 
of  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  tbe  wonien 
naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  show, 
which  had  been  deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
other  sex.  J  To  deck  his  person  was  the  distinction  of  a  warrior,  as  well 
as  one  of  his  most  serious  occupations  [77].  In  one  pact  of  their  dress, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  the  most  singular  and  capricious,  the  Americans 
have  discovered  considerable  sagacity  in  providing  against  the  chief  incon- 
veniences of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and  moist  to  excess.  All 
the  different  tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums,  and  with 
oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they  check  that  profuse  perspiration, 
which  in  the  torrid  zone  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  human  life.  By  this,  too,  they  provide  a  defence  against  the 
extreme  moisture  during  ttie  rainy  season  [78].  They  likewise,  at  certain 
seasons,  temper  paint  of  different  colours  wifn  those  unctuous  substances, 
and  bedaub  themselves  plentifullj^  with  that  composition.  Sheathed  with 
this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins  are  not  only  prelected  from  the  pene- 
trating heal  of  the  sun,  hut  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have  an 
antipathy  to  the  smell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their 
teasing  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
wanner  regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nakedness.  5 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engaee  the  attention  of  a  savage,  is  to 
prepare  some  habitation  which  may  affomnim  shelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  his  ideasof  personal  dignity,  what- 
ever bears  any  reference  to  his  military  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems 
an  object  of  importance.     Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive 
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Iifcj  te  views  with  indifference.  Hence,  though  iinically  attentive  to  dress, 
lie  IS  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his  habitati<m 
Savage  nations,  far  fiwrn  that  state  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of 
liviig  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted  with  those 
wants,  which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  construction 
of  their  houses  according  to  tlieir  limited  ideas  of  necessity.  Some  of  the 
American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advancedso  little  beyond 
the  primaeval  simplicify  of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  all.  During 
the  day,  they  take  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick 
trees ;  at  night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves  [78].  In 
the  rainy  season  fhe_y  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry.*  Others,  wlio  have  no  fixed  abode, 
and  roam  throi^  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts, 
which  they  erect  with  little  labour,  and  abandwi  without  any  concern, 
The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  axe  deluged  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics, 
raise  houses  uptHi,  piles  iastened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them  among  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  wide  extended  inundation 
which  surrounds  them.'f  Such  were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest  Ameri- 
cauis  towards  providing  themselves  with  habitations.  But  even  amoi^ 
tribes  which  are  more  improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogether 
fixed,  the  structure  of  their  houses  is  extremely  mean  and  simple.  They 
are  wretched  huts,  sometimes  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a  circular 
form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little 
attention  to  conveniency.  The  doors  are  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  them.  They  are 
without  windows,  and  have  a  laige  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  root,  to  convey 
out  the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers  in  other  minute  cireumslances  of 
their  descriptions,  is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  histoiy,  but  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my  researches.  One  circumstance  merits 
attention,  as  it  is  sii^ular,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people. 
Some  of  their  houses  are  so  la^e  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four- 
score or  a  hundred  persons,  T^ese  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different 
families,  which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof  [OOl,  and  often  around 
a  common  fire,  without  separate  apartments,  or  any  kindof  screen  or  parti- 
tion between  the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon  as  men 
have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  properly;  or  when  they  are  so  much 
attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealousy; 
families  of  course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where  they  can 
secure  and  gaard  whatever  they  wish  io  ^resen-e.  This  singular  mode  of 
habitation,  among  several  people  of  America,  may  therefore  be  considered 
cot  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect  notions  concerning  properly,  but 
as  a  proof  of  inattention,  and  indifference  towards  Iheii  women.  If  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfect  equality,  such  an  arrai^ment  could 
not  have  taken  place.  If  their  sensibility  nad  been  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  would  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst  the 
temptations  and  opportunities  of  such  a  promiscuous  intercourse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  perpetual  concord,  which  reigns  in  habitations  where  so 
many  families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  aflbrds  a  slrikii^ 
evidence  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  very  gentle,  or  of  a  yeiy 
phlegmatic  temper,  who  in  such  a  situation,  are  unacquainted  with  animo- 
sity,'brawling,  and  discord.| 
Afler  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  habitation,  a  savage 
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will  perceive  the  necessity  of  yrepaiii^  proper  arms  with  which  to 
assault  01  repel  an  enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  early  eseicised  tlie 
ingenuity  and  invention  of^  all  rude  nations.  The  lirst  offensive  weapons 
were  doubtless  such  aa  chance  presented,  and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to 
improve  upon  these,  were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made 
of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose  beads  were 
armed  wifb  mnt  or  the  bones  of  some  ajiimal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  are  of  use  only  in  close  encounter. 
But  men  wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is  iu 
the  hands  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extremely  inctsi- 
siderable,  and  is  famiiiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes  in  Amenca  were  so  destitute 
of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  !o  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  invention,*  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  (he  use  of  any 
missile  weapon.  The  sling,  though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex 
than  the  bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  litile  known 
lo  the  people  of  North  America,!  or  tbe  islands,  but  appeats  to  have  been 
used  by  a  Tew  tribes  in  the  southern  continent];  [81].  The  people,  in  some 
provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fasten  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather  thong  of  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  swing  these  round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  such  dexterity, 
that  they  seldom  miss  the  object  at  which  they  iiim.§ 

AmoJ^  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  but  war  or  hunting,  the 
chief  exertions  of  their  invention  [82j,  as  well  as  industry,  were  naturally 
directed  towards  these  objects.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else,  their 
wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  tiiat  their  invention  was  not  upon  tiie 
stretch.  As  Iheir  food  and  habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic 
utensils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered 
the  art  of  formit^  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun,  so 
as  they  could  endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  in  tbe  form  of  a  kettle,  and  fillii^it  with  water,  brought  it 
to  boil,  by  putting  red-iot  stones  into  it  [83].  These  vessels  they  used  in 
preparing  part  of  their  provisions  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
towards  refinement  and  luxury  ;  for  men  in  their  rudest  state  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  method  of  dressing  their  victuals  but  by  roasting  them 
on  the  fire  ;  and  among  several  tribes  in  America,  this  is  the  only  species 
of  cookery  yet  knowoHl  But  the  masterpiece  of  art,  among  the  savages 
of  America,  is  the  construction  of  the  canoes.  An  Esquimaux,  shut  up  in 
his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that 
stormy  ocean  on  which  the  barrenness  of  bis  countiy  compels  him  to  depend 
for  the  chief  part  oi  his  subsistence. IT  The  people  of  Canada  venture  upon 
their  rivers  and  lakes  in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  light  fliat 
two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the 
navigation  [84].  In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish 
long  voyages.^  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the  southern  continent 
form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour; 
snd  though  in  appearance  tney  are  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy, 
they  paddle  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  Europeans,  we!l  ac- 
quaijted  with  all  the  improvements  In  ttie  science  of  navigation,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quicloiess  of  their  evo- 
lutions. ■  Their  ptrogTies,  or  war  boats,  are  so  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
men  ;  their  canoes,  employed  in  Cshii^  and  in  short  voyages  *re  less  capa- 
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cioiis.*  The  form  as  well  as  materials  of  all  Ihese  various  kinds  of  Tessei^ 
IS  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  are  destined ;  and  the  more 
minutely  they  are  esamined,  the  mechanism  of  tlieir  Stiiicture,  as  well  as 
neatness  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  srirprising. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  anioi^  tae  Americans,  one 
slrilting  quality  in  their  character  is  conspicuous.  They  apply  fo  work 
without  ardour,  carrr  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  like  children,  are  easily 
diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which  seem  the  most  interesting) 
and  where  the  most  i>owerM  motives  ura^e  them  to  v^rous  exertions, 
ftiey  labour  with  a  languid  listlessness.  Their  work  advances  under  their 
hand  with  such  slowness,  (hat  an  eyewitness  compares  it  to  the  impercep- 
tible progress  of  vegetation.!  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  forming' 
a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.  They 
will  suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete 
the  olher.f  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an  amazing  length 
of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  mdustry, 
is  among  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  slowness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be  imputed  to  various  causes. 
Among  savages,  who  do  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  industry,  time  is  of  so  little  importance  that  they  set  no  value 
upon  it ;  and  provided  they  can  finish  a  design,  they  never  regard  how  loi^ 
they  are  employed  about  it.  The  tools  whicn  they  employ  are  so  awkward 
and  defective  that  every  work  in  which  they  eng<iee  must  necessarily  be 
tedious.  The  hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artist,  were  it  fur- 
nished with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or  the  bone 
of  someanimal,  wouldlind  it  difficult  to  perfect  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
by  length  of  labour  that  he  must  endeavour  to  supply  his  defect  of  power. 
But  above  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  jjeculiar  to  the  An:iericans,  ren- 
ders their  operations  languid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from 
that  habitual  indolence  to  which  they  are  sunk ;  and  unless  when  engaged 
in  war  or  in  huntii:^,  they  seem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous  effort. 
Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  so  great  as  fo  caii  forth  that  inventive 
spirit  which  suggests  enpedienfs  for  facilitating  and  abridging  labour. 
They  will  return  to  a  task  day  aiVer  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing 
it  are  tedious  and  operose  [85].  Even  since  the  Europeans  have  commu- 
nicated fo  them  the  knowfedge  of  their  instruments,  and  taught  them  to 
imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous  in 
every  attempt  they  make.  They  may  be  patient  and  assiduous  in  labour, 
they  can  copy  with  a  servile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  discover  Jiltle 
invention  and  no  talents  fordespatcb.  In  spite  of  insfniction  and  example, 
the  spirit  of  the  race  predominates ;  their  motions  are  naturally  lardy,  and 
it  is  m  vain  to  ui^e  them  to  quicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spaniards  ii) 
America,  &e  -work  of  an  !adtan  is  a  phrase  by  which  they  describe  any 
tiiiie,  in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed  and 
mutJi  labour  waBted.§ 

VII.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  has  been  the  object  of 
greater  curiosity  than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  represented  wiUi  so  little  fidelity. 
Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  peisons  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
ofcarryingonthisinquiryamoi^fhemostuncivilizedoffhe  American  tribes. 
Their  minds,  engrossed  by  the  doctrines  of  theirown  rel^tm,  and  habituated 
to  its  institutions,  are  apt  lo  discover  somelhii»  which  resembles  those 
objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  people. 
Whatever  they  contemplate  they  view  through  one  medium,  and  draw 
and  accommoaate  it  to  their  own  system.    They  study  to  reconcile  the 
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mat  1  t  n  hich  fall  under  their  obseiratiM)  to  their  own  creed,  not  to 
expl  n  tl  m  accordiiK  lo  the  rude  notions  of  the  people  themselves, 
Tfi  J  he  to  them  ideas  "which  they  are  incapable  of  forming,  and  sup- 
po  e  th  m  to  he  acquainted  with  principles  and  tacts,  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  know,  Heoce,  some  missionaries  have  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  even  amoi^lbe  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  bad 
discovered  traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their 
own  interpretation  of  certain  expres^ons  and  ceremonies,  ihey  have  con- 
cluded thai  Ibese  people  had  some  knowledce  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  llie  Son  of  God,  of  bis  espiatoiy  sacrifice,  of 
the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraraents.*  In  such 
unintelligent  and  credulous  guides  we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors  with  t!ie  greatest 
care,  we  must  not  follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  mto  the 
religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we 
must  often  pause  m  order  to  separate  the  facts  which  our  informers  relate 
from  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  Writers,  more  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  the  sulg'ect  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people  whose  senti- 
ments they  were  endeavouring  to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  unprofit- 
able labour  in  researches  of  this  nature  [86]. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which  the  whole  system  of 
religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established. 
The  one  respects  the  being'  of  a  God,  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  onculliyated  nations  under  our  review,  witt 
r^ard  to  those  important  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but 
may  afford  instruction.  To  these  two  articles  1  shall  confine  my  researches, 
leaving  subordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions,  to  more 
minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any  opportunity  of  esamininginto  tlie 
religious  opinions  of  persons  in  the  inferior  ranks  otlife,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  fmd  Ihat  their  syslwn  of  belief  is  de- 
rived fiominstraction,  not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  (he 
human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal  and  almost  sole  occu- 
pation is  to  secure  subsistence,  views  the  airangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capact^  for  entei^ 
i:^  into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the 
knowled^  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and  most 
rude  peTiods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  allogelher  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first 
feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity 
and  use  ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited  as  not  to  have 
formed  abstract  or  general  ideas ;  when  language  is  so  barren  as  to  be 
destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thii^  that  is  not  perceived  by  some 
of  the  senses  ;  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of 
tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  or  to  suppose 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  (he  one  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  other,  and  form  just  conceptions  of  a  Deily,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  univeise.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar,  wherever  the  mbd  is 
enlarged  by  science  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect 
how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or  consider  what  progress  man 
must  have  made  in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  amve  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.  Accordingly,  several 
tribes  have  been  discovered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  erf 
a  Suprem«  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.    Inattentive  to  Ihat 
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magnificent  spectacle  of  beauty  and  order  presented  to  their  vieiv,  unac- 
customed (o  refiect  either  ufion  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to  inquire 
ivho  is  the  author  of  their  exislence,  men,  in  their  savage  stale,  pass  their 
days  like  the  animals  around  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of  any 
superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  havenotin  their  language  any  name  for 
the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  ary 
practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  reci^nised  his 
authority,  or  wete  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour*  [87],  It  is  however  only 
among  men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  naturej  and  while  (heir  intel- 
iectua!  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above 
the  irrational  creation,  that  we  lUscover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opens  lo  the  receplion  of 
ideas,  which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great 
source  of  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Among  some  of  the 
American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of  improvement,  we  disceiii  apprehen- 
aioDS  of  some  invisible  and  powerful  beings.  These  apprehensions  are 
originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by 
the  dread  of  impending  evils  than  to  flow  from  ^titude  for  blessii^s 
received.  While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undis- 
turbed regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  resulfing  from  it,  without  inquir- 
ing concerning  its  cause.  But  every  deviation  from  this  regular  course 
rouses  and  astonishes  them.  When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity. 
Their  understanding  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  imagination, 
a  more  Ibrward  and  ardent  faculty  of  (be  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  ascribes  the  esfraordinaiy  occuirences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invi- 
sible heirgs,  and  supposes  tnat  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake 
are  effects  of  their  interposition.  Some  such  confused  notion  of  spiritual  or 
Invisible  power,  superintendipg  over  those  natural  calamities  vhich  Irequenfly 
desolate  the  earth,  and  lemfy  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  among  many 
rude  nations  [80].  But  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dar^^ers  of  savage 
life  are  so  many,  and  men  often  find  themselves  inatuations  so  formidable, 
that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  has  no  resource  but  in  the 

fuidance  and  protection  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  is  human, 
•ejected  wilfi  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to  dangers 
which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upon  nimself ;  he  ieels 
his  own  impotence,  and  sees  no  prospect  of  being  extricated,  but  by_  the 
interpodtion  of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  nations, 
the  &st  riles  or  practices  which  bear  any  resemblwice  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  suffer  or  dread.  The 
MamUcms  or  OMiis  oftbe  North  Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  whicii 
tkey  imagined  to  be  of  such  virtue  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed 
coimdence  fa  them  from  any  disastrous  event,  or  they  were  considered  as 
tutelary  spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore  in  circumstances  of  dtstress.t 
The  dmn  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the  authors  of 
every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race  ;  they  were  represented  under 
the  most  frightful  forms,  and  rel^ious  homage  was  paid  to  them  with  no 
other  view  than  to  appease  these  fiirious  deilies.J  Even  among  those  tribes 
whose  religious  systeni  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some 
conception  of  benevolent  beings,  which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil ;  superstition  still  appears 
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as  the  offepring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  lo  avert  calami- 
ties. They  weie  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the 
beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every  blessing  Id  their  power, 
without  solicitation  or  acknowledgment ;  and  their  <xny  anxiety  was  lo 
soothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  tliey  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of^mankind." 

Such  were  iheimperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  interposition  of  invisible  agents,  and  such,  almost  uui- 
yersallj',  was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  superstitions.  Were 
we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude  state  in  which 
history  first  presents  them  to  our  yiew,  we  should  discover  a  surprising 
resemblance  in  their  tenets  and  practices ;  and  should  be  conyinced,  that 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the 
same  course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same  conclusions. 
The  impressions  of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  aJl  the  systems  of  superstition 
formed  in  this  situation.  The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings,  whose  power,  though 
supernaiural,  is  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer  united,  or  have  made 
greater  progress  in  improvement,  we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards 
more  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  presides  m  nature. 
They  seem  lo  perceive  that  there  must  he  some  universal  cause  to  whom 
all  thin^  are  indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  hv  some  of  their 
expressions,  they  appear  to  acknowIe(%e  a  divine  power  to  he  the  maker  of 
the  world,  and  the  msposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the  Great 
^int.'\  But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused,  and  when  they  attempt  to 
esplain  them,  it  is  manifest  that  among  tiiem  the  word  s^mf  has  a  meaning 
very  different  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  deity  but  what  ia  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of 
the  human  form,  thoiu;h  of  a  nature  more  excenent  than  man,  and  retail  such 
wild  incoherent  fables  concemi^K  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
aItM;ether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among  these  tribes,  there 
is  no  established  form  of  public  worship  ;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  their  deities ;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their 
service.  They  have  tlie  knowledge,  however,  of  several  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these 
they  have  recourse  with  a  childish  credulity,  when  roused  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  usual  insensibility,  and  excited  to  acknowledge  the 
power,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  superior  bei^s.  J 

The  tribe  of  tlie  Natchez,  and  the  people  oS  Bc^ota,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  political  institutions  ■  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  drstinctioD  than  of  that  which  we  have  already  consi- 
dered. The  Sun  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  among  the 
Natchez.  In  their  temples,  which  were  constnicfed  with  some  magnifi- 
cence, and  decorated  with  various  ornaments,  according  to  their  mode  of 
architecture,  Ihey  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their 
divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed  this  sacred  flame. 
The  firet  (unction  of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an 
act  of  obeisance  to  the  Sun ;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  seasons,  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites.6 
This  is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition  known  in  America,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  as  most  seduciiig.  The  Sun  IS  the 
apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffused  through  nature ;  and 
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while  the  human  mind,  in  ifs  earlier  essays  towards  inquiiy,  contemplates 
and  admires  his  universal  and  animating  energy,  its  aamiration  is  apt  to 
stop  short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause;  and 
pays  that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  God,  ■which 
IS  Que  only  to  him  who  fonned  it.  As  lire  is  the  purest  and  most  acijve  of 
the  elements,  and  in  some  of  its  qualities  and  effects  resembles  the  Sun,  it 
was,  Dol  improperly,  chosen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation. 
The  ancient  Peisians,  a  people  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  nide 
tribe  whose  rites  1  am  describing,  founded  their  religious  system  on  similar 
principles,  and  established  a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  excep- 
tionable than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance  from  revelation. 
This  surprising  coincidence  in  sentiment  between  two  naiions,  in  such 
different  stales  of  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  sti^lar  and  unaccount- 
able circumstances  wliich  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  human  affairs. 

Among;  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were,  likewise,  the 
chief  objects  of  veneiation.  Their  system  of  religion  was  more  regular 
and  complete,  thoi^b  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had 
temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  vrhich 
superstition  introduces  wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion 
.  over  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  cruel  and 
bloody.  They  offered  human  yiclims  to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their 
practices  nearly  resembled  the  barbarous  Institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  more  atten- 
tively in  its  proper  place.* 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion,  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more 
united:  the  human  mind,  even  when  least  improved  and  invigorated  by 
culture,  shiinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  and  looks  forward  wim 
hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of  future  existence.  This  sentiment, 
resulting  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an  instinctive 
longii^  after  immortality,  is  universal,  and  may  be  deemed  natural. 
Upon  this  are  founded  the  most  exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state 
of  improvement ;  nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this  soothing  consola- 
tion, in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his  prceress.  We  can  trace  this 
opinion  from  one  cxtremi^  of  America  to  the  other,  in  some  regions  more 
fwnt  and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  nowhere 
unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  beii^.  All  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  they  shall  he  forever  exempt  irom  the  calamities  Which 
imbitler  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This  future  state  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual  sprii^,  whose 
forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is 
never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enj(Kyed  without  labour  or  toil. 
But  as  men,  in  forming  their  firat  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible 
world,  suppose  that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  desires,  and 
to  he  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world ;  they  natu- 
rally ascribe  eminence  and  distmction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qualities 
and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of  their  esteem.  The  Americans, 
accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the 
skilful  hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  successful  warrior,  and  to  such  as  had 
tortured  the  greatest  number  of  captives,  and  devoured  their  flesh.t  These 
notions  were  so  prevalent  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  universal  custom,  which 
19  at  once  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future 
elate,  and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they  imagine, 
that  departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew  m  the  world  whither  they  are 
gone,  that  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  if  defenceless  and  unprovided, 
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tbev  buiy  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Iteir  how,  their  arrow !, 
and  other  weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the 
sliins  or  stuffs  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  venison, 
domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  leckoned  am oiffi  the  necessaries  in  their 
simple  mode  of  life.*  In  some  provinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique 
or  chief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  slaves, 
were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear 
with  the  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same 
attendants.!  This  persuasion  is  so  deep  rooted  thai  many  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court  the 
privileg-e  of  accompanying  their  departed  master,  as  a  high  distinction. 
It  has  been  found  difficult,  on  some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  (o  this  enthu- 
siasm of  affectionate  duty,  and  io  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to 
such  a  numher  as  the  tribe  could  alford  to  spare  [89]. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized  nations,  many  of  the 
rites  and  observances  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  no  coimection  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  fond  desire  of  pryiig 
into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  most  apt  lofeeland  to  discover  this  vain 
curiosity,  when  its  own  powers  are  most  feehie  and  uninfoHned.  Ast«!- 
ished  with  occurrences  of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause,  it 
naturally  fancies  that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their 
or%in.  Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  con- 
'  sequences,  it  has  recourse  to  other  means  of  discovering  them  than  the 
exercise  of  its  own  sagacity.  Wherever  aupecstition  is  so  established  M  to 
form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity 
is  connected  wiln  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act.  Priests,  as  the 
ministers  of  heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  ojacles  to  men.  They  are  the 
only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profess  the  sacred  and 
important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  whojpay  no  veneration  to  any  superintend!D|; 
power,  and  who  have  no  established  rites  or  ministers  of  relkion,  their 
curiosity,  to  discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherished  by  a 
different  principle,  and  derives  strei^th  from  another  alliance.  As  the 
diseases  of  men,  in  the  savage  state,  are  (as  has  been  already  observed) 
like  those  of  the  animal  creation,  few,  but  extremely  violent,  their  im- 
patience under  what  they  suffer,  and  solicitude  for  the  recoveiy  of  health, 
soon  inspired  them  with  estraordinary  reverence  for  such  as  pretended  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  preserve  or  deliver  tbem  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  eilects. 
These  ignorant  pretenders,  however,  were  such  utter  strangers  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  terminate. 
Superstition,  mii^led  frequently  with  some  portion  of  crail,  supplied  what 
they  wanted  in  science.  They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  superna 
lural  influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  mysterious  rites, 
which  Ibeygaveouttobe  of  such  efiicaCT  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous 
and  inveterate  maladies.  The  credoflly  and  love  of  the  marvellous, 
natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors.  Among  savt^es,  their  first  physicians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  past, 
and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incantations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of 
diverse  kinds,  no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which  they 
employ  to  expel  the  imaginaiy  causes  of  malignity  ;f  and,  relyirg  upon 

•  CliionliB  de  Clfwi  fle  Leon,  c.  2a,  3aeatd,«8.  Creiii.  Btal.  Canad.  p,  9).  Boshefbrt, 
Bttl.  d»  AniUea,  .%B.  Btel,  ^1,  D«  tn  Polherle,  ii.  44.  iil.S.  BJsiicij  Convere.  de  Prrtlu,  D.  3S. 
t  Dumont  LDuysno,  L  SOB,  &c.  Ovieda,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Goinata  HisE.  Gen.  e.  98.  P.  Marl,  ifoiad. 
304.  Churiev.  N.  Pe.  iii,  «l.  Henlao,  dec  I.  Lib.  Hi.  c,  3.  P.Melchior  Hemandei  Memoi.i 
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(he  efficacy  of  these,  they  predict  with  conSdence  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  in  ifs  earliest  form,  flowed 
from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  present  distress,  not  from 
his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  fijture  life,  and  was  originally  irgrafted 
onmedicine,  not  onreligion.  Oneof  the  first  and  most  intelligent  historians 
of  America,  was  stru<^  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
that  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola.*  But  this  was  not  peculiar 
10  them.  The  Mexis,  the  Piayas,  the  AuUaoins,  or  whatever  was  the 
distinguishing  name  of  their  divineis  and  charmers  in  other  pails  ot 
Amenca,  were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bvbtloa  of  Hispaniola.  As  Iheix  function  led  Ihera  to  apply 
to  the  human  mind  when  eafeebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  va 
that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imagitrary  fears,  or 
amused  with  vain  hopes,  ibey  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  con- 
fidaice  on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  predictions.t 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  supernatural  power  and  dis- 
cernment in  one  instance,  they  have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others. 
The  Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  conjuration  lo  be  con- 
fined to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to  it  m  every  situation  of  dai^i 
or  distress.  When  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforeseen  disappointment  in  hunting,  when  inundations  or 
droi^ht  threatened  their  crops  with  destruction,  they  called  upon  their 
ctmjurors  to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their  issue.!  Their  con- 
fidence in  this  delusive  art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to 
enter  upon  any  transaction  of  moment,  every  individual  regularly  consulted 
the  sorcerer,  and  depended  upon  his  instructions  to  extricate  him  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the  latter.  Even  among  the 
rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  appears  in  Ibis  form,  and  divination 
b  an  art  in  high  esteem.  Long  before  man  bad  acquired  such  knowledge 
of  a  deity  as  inspires  reverence,  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  observe  him 
stretching  out  a  presumptuous  band  to  draw  aside  that  veil  with  which 
Providence  kindly  conceals  its  purposes  from  human  knowledge  ;  and  we 
find  him  labourite  with  fiuitless  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  divine  administration.  To  discern  and  to  worship  a  superintending 
power  is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  oi  the  human 
understanding ;  a  vain  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  is  the  error  of  its 
infancy,  and  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 

From  tbia  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Americans  in 
dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indications  of  future 
events ;  and  if  any  one  of  tiiese  prc^noatics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they 
instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most 
'  eaijarly  bent.^ 

y  111.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations 
of  America,  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  singular  customs,  which, 
Uiough  universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  reduced,  with  propriety, 
to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiiy  concerning 
their  manners. 

Among  savages,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  globe,  the  love  of  dancing  is  a 
favourite  passion.    As,  during  a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in 

•  Ovledo,  lib.  V.  c.  I.  t  Iletieta,  dec  1.  lib.  lii.  c.  4.     Osbomc  Coll.  ii,  SBD.    Domont,  L 
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a  siate  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without  auy  occupation  to  rouse  ot 
interest  them,  thev  delight  universaljj;  in  a  pastime  wfiich  calls  forth  the 
active  poweisoftaeirnature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  dancing, 
and  beheld  with  vronder  a  people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  thejr 
other  jiuiBU its,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with  ardour,  as  oiien 
as  this  favourite  amusement  recurred.  Amoi^  them,  indeed^  dancing 
ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It.  is  a  serious  and  important 
occupation  which  ming-Ies  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private  life. 
If  any  intercourse  be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present  the  calumet  or 
emblein  of  peace  ;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same 
ceremony,*  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance  ex- 
pressive of  the  resentment  whicb  they  feel,  and  ot  tbe  vengeance  which 
they  meditate-t  If  the  wrath  of  theirgods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  tlieir  bene 
ficence  to  be  celebrated;  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn 
the  death  of  a  friendJ  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of  these 
situations,  and  suited  fo  the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then 
animated.  If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most 
eflectual  means  of  restoring  him  to  health  ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  eitercise,  the  physician  or  conjuror  performs  it  in 
his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient.  5 

Ail  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ;  and  though  the  music 
by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely  simple,  and  tiresome  to  tlie  ear 
by  its  dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  wonderfully  expressive 
and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  tne  most  striking.  It  is  the 
representation  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
waniors  from  their  village,  their  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
caution  with  which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they  station 
some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  tne  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the 
noise  and  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain,  the 
seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter 
with  such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  Iheir  several  parts  ;  their  gestures,  their 
countenance,  their  voice,  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  various 
situations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  scene,  or 
view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  andhorror.H 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American  dances  may  be,  there  is 
one  circumstance  in  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with  the  character 
of  the  race.  ■  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements  of  other  nalions,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their  heails,  are  often  adapted 
to  display  or  excite  lliat  sensbility  whicb  mutually  attaches  the  sexes. 
Among  some  people,  such  is  the  ardour  of  this  passion,  that  love  is  almost 
the  sole  object  of  festivity  and  jcy ;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strainers  to 
delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to  disguise  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their 
dances  are  often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calmda,  of 
which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond  ;H  and  such  the  feats 
of  the  dancing  girls  which  the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avidity 
of  desire.  But  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to  their 
females,  from  causes  which  I  have  already  explained,  the  passion  of  love 
mingles  but  little  with  their  festivals  and  pastimes.    Their  songi  and 
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dances  are  mostly  solemn  and  marfial :  they  are  connected  wilh  some  of 
the  serious  and  important  affairs  of  life  ;*  and,  having  no  relation  to  love  or 
gallantly,  are  seldom  common  to  the  two  sexes,  hut  executed  hy  the  men 
and  women  apartt  [90].  If,  on  some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted 
to  JO  n  the  festival,  Ine  character  of  the  entertainment  ia  still  the  same, 
and  no  movement  or  gesture  is  expressive  of  attaciiment,  or  encourages 
fam  1  a  ty  I 

A  n  noderate  love  of  play,  especially  at  games  of  hazard,  which 
seems  to  he  natural  to  all  people  unaccustomed  to  the  occupations  of 
regula  dustiy,  is  likewise  universal  amongj  the  Americans.  The  same 
causes,  hich  so  often  prompt  persona  in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their 
ease,  to  have  recourse  lo  thjs  pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  sav^e. 
The  former  are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  tiiey  run  with  transport  to  whatever 
IS  interesting  enough  lo  stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  Ibe  Ameri- 
cacsi  who  at  other  tunes  are  so  indifferent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and 
animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon  as  they  eng^e  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  e^emess.  Their 
fijrs,  their  domestic  untensils,  their  clothes,  Iheir  arms,  are  staked  at  the 
gaming  fable,  and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in 
a  wiW  emotion  of  despair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  risk  their  personal 
liberty  upon  a  single  cast.J  Among  several  tribes,  such  gaming  parties 
frequently  recur,  and  become  their  most  acceptable  entertainment  at  eveiy 
great  festival.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  passions 
which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
this  favourite  inclination.  Their  coigurors  are  accustomed  to  prescribe  a 
solemn  match  at  play  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  appeasing 
their  gods,  or  of  restoring  the  sick  to  bealth.ll 

From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them  fond  of  play,  the 
Americans  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  nave  been 
one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ii^enuity  to  discover  some  composition 
of  an  intoxicalit^  quality ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so 
destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
attain  this  art ;  and  even  those  which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  lo 
be  unacquabted  with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to 
liquors  hy  fermentation,  can  accomplish  the  same  end  by  other  means. 
The  people  of  the  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  \aed,  for 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  instrument 
into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  transports  and  phrensy  of  intosicationll  [91].  In  almost  every  other 
part  of  tEe  New  World,  the  natives  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  same  substances 
which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they  effect  this 
nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  hrewing,  but  with  this  difference, 
tiiat,  in  place  of  yeast,  thev  use  a  nauseous  inlusion  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  maize  or  manioc  chewedby  their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  v^orous 
fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is 
not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and,  when  swallowed  in  laige  quantities,  is 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.**  This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  they  distin^ish  by  various  names,  and  for  which  ihey  fr"' 
such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  con""'""' 
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describe.  Among  polished  nations,  where  a  succession  of  various  functions 
and  amusements  keeps  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
strong'  drink  is  regulated  in  a  great  measure  b^  the  climate,  and  increases 
or  diminishes  according  to  the  variations  9f  its  temperature.  In  warm 
regions,  the  delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  llie  inhabitants  does  not  require 
the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries,  the  constitution 
of  the  nativesj  more  robust  and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous 
liquors  fo  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among  savages,  tlie  desire  of 
something  tliat  is  of  power  to  intoxicate  k  in  every  situation  the  same. 
A]]  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whether  natives  of  Ihe  torrid  zone,  ot  inhabitants  of  its  more 
temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the  severe  climates  towards 
its  northern  or  southern  extremity,  appear  to  t>e  equally  under  the  dominion 
of  this  appetite.*  Such  a  similarity  of  taste,  among  people  in  such  differ- 
ent situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  infiuence  of  some  moral  cause,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional  want. 
IVhile  engaged  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  the  savage  is  often  in  the  most 
inlerestmg  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  natme  are  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  But  those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by 
long  intervals  of  repose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that 
he  deems  of  sufficient  dignity  or  imporlaii       '  ■.<■...•  -r. 


!s  and  mopes  in  3ib  season  o'f  indolence.  _  The  posture  of  his  body 


s  attention, 
id  mopes  in  ihb  season  of  indolence.    Thep' 

Is  an  emblem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.    Inoneclimate,  c.    ^ 

fire  in  his  cabin ;  in  another,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  some  tree,  be 
dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity  not  far 
removed  iiomit.  As  stroi^  liquors  awake  him  from  mis  torpid  state,  give  a 
brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either 
dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is  excessive.  A  savage,  when  not 
et^aged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal :  but  as  soon  as  be 
tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tasting,  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes 
gay  and  frolicsome.t  Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretexts  on  which  the 
Americans  assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many 
of  their  festivals  have  no  other  object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of 
them  with  transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to. restrain  any 
appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues  without 
intermission  several  days ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop_  of  liquor 
remains.  The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most  distbguished  war- 
riors, and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for  their' wisdom,  have  no  greater 
command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  community. 
Their  eagerness  for  present  enjcyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  and  those  very  men,  who  in  other  situations  seem  to  possess  a, 
force  of  mind  more  than  human,  are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  chiidren,  in 
foresight  as  well  as  consideralion,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutal  appetite. J 
When  their  passions,  naturally  strong,  are  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
diink,  they  are  gui%  of  the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivi^ 
seldom  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed.^ 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  circumstance  remarkable 
the  women,  in  most  of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  it  [92].  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the 
guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbands  and  friends  when  their  reason  is 
overpowered.  This  exclusion  of  the  women  irom  an  eiyoyment  so  highly 
.valued  by  savages,  maybejuslly  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiorityj 
and  as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were 
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treated  in  the  New  World.  The  people  of  North  America,  when  first 
discovered,  wen!  not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink ;  but  as  the 
Europeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with  spiriluoua 
liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  universal  among  them  as  amon^  their 
countrymen  to  the  south  ;  and  their  women,  having  acquired  this  new 
taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the  men.* 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached  customs  which  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
seemingly  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their 
parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  distemper 
which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the 
Americans  cut  short  their  days  with  a  «o!ent  hand,  in  order  to  he  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending  them.  This  practice  pre- 
vailed among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part  ofthe  continent,  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  those 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  as  coigeijial  with  our  frame,  the  coodition  of  man  in  the 
savage  stale  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The  same  hardslu'ps  aod 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  which  deter  savaeea,  in  some  cases, 
from  rearing;  their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged  and  infirm. 
The  declining  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other. 
The  former  are  no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  functions  that 
belof^  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  various  distresses  in  ■ 
which  savages  are  so  often  involved  by  tbeir  own  want  of  foresight  and 
industry.  Their  relations  feel  this ;  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional  burden 
prompts  them  to  estinguish  that  life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  suatam. 
This  ja  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An 
American,  broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contentedly 
in  his  grave ;  ajid  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  for  ever 
from  the  sorrows  of  life.f 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes  in  such  various  tights ; 
after  taking  a  view  of  their  customs  and  manners  from  so  many  diflerenl 
stations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  their  character 
compared  with  that  of  more  polidied  nations.  A  human  being,  as  he 
comes  originally  from  the  hand  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same.  M 
his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  infancy,  whether  it  be  among  tbe 
rudest  savages  or  in  the  most  civilized  nation,  we  can  discern  no  quality 
which  marks  any  distinction  or  superiority.  The  capacity  of  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  talents  he  may  aSierwards  acquire- 
as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  tiie  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  state  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  receives 
discipline  and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accustoms  a 
human  being  to  ieel,  and  the  functions  in  which  these  engage  him,  his 
intellectual  powers  are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connexions  which 
it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  species,  the  affections  of  his 
heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle  that  we 
can  discover  what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  different  period  of  his 
pnwress. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  attainments  of  the 
human  mind  in  that  state  hy  this  standard,  we  shall  find,  according  Uf 
an  observation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their  operations.    They  ate  confined 
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within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessary  for  suppSying  hia 
own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to  these  neither  attracts  his 
attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  hia  inquiries.  But  however  narrow  the 
bounds  may  he  within  which  the  Itnowledge  of  a  aarage  is  circumscribed, 
he  possesses  thoroughly  thai  small  portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was 
not  communicated  to  him  by  fonaal  instruction ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his 
eoiidilion  and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  occuijationa  of' 
war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  finds  himself  m  ditiGcult  and  perilous  situations, 
from  whidi  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him.  He  is 
frequently  engaged  in  measures,  where  eveiy  step  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon  Ills  own  penetration  to 
discern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own  wisdom  in 
providing  f^inst  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  either  in  delibe- 
ration or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  improved  by  such 
exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is  said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  fheir  small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an  Ameri- 
can trihe,  deliheratir^  upon  its  interests,  and  detenuining  with  respect  to 
peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics, 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  often  no  less  formal  and 
sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter.  Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibited 
in  pondering  the  various  measures  proposed,  and  in  balancing  their  pro- 
bable advant^es  against  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  productive. 
Much  address  and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at 
acqiiirii^  such  confidence  with  their  countrymen  as  to  have  an  ascendant 
in  tnose  assemblies.*  But,  among  savage  tribes,  the  iield  for  displaying 
political  talents  cannot  he  extensive.  Where  the  idea  of  private  property 
IS  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction  is  established,  (here  is  hardly 
any  function  of  infernal  government  to  exercise.  Where  there  is  no  com- 
merce, and  scarcely  any  intercourse  among  separate  tribes;  where 
enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities  are  carried  on  almost  without  mfermis- 
sion;  there  will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjust  with  their 
leighhoms  ;  and  (hat  deparfmenf  of^  their  affaii's  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated foreign,  cannot  be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  renned  policy  in 
conducting  it.  Where  individuals  are  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as 
seldom  to  take  effectual  precautions  for  self^ireservation,  at  is  vain  to 
expect  that  public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  r^ulated  by  tht 
contemplation  of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  present  passion.  Tbej'  have  neither  foresight  nor  temper 
to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  respect  to  fheirTuture  conduct. 
The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so  frequent,  and  their 
negotiations  are  so  many  [93],  and  so  loi^  protracted,  as  to  give  their 
pioceedings  an  extraordinaiy  astjecf  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing 
BO  much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldness  and  phlegm  ol 
their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  determinir^.f  If  we  except 
the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada,  info  a 
federal  republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  we  can 
discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom,  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  as  discover  airf  great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectua 
abilities.  Even  among  Ihem,  we  shall  find  public  measures  more  fre 
quently  directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of  fheii  youth,  than  regulated 
By  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  slate  is  unfavourable  to  Ihe 
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progress  of  Iheundeistanding,  it  has  a  tendency  likewise,  in  sdme  respects, 
to  check  the  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  contracted.  The 
strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  savage  is  a  seiis^of  his  oits  independence. 
He  has  sacrificed  so  Email  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sole  master  of 
his  own  actions.*  He  otlen  takes  his  resolutions  alone,  without  consulting 
or  feeiiig  any  connection  with  the  pei'sons  around  him.  In  many  of  his 
operation?  he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  species  as  if  he 
had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious  how  little  he  depends  upon 
other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the 
forc«  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern ;  and  as  he  looks 
not  beyond  hiniself  in  deliberating  wifli  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should 
act,  his  solicitude  about  the  consequences  of  it  seldoin  extends  further. 
He  pursues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  wiliioul  inquiring 
or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  oftensive  to  others, 
whether  tliey  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the 
ungovernable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience'  under  any  species  of 
restraint,  their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderafe  any  inclination,  the  scorn 
or  neglect  with  which  Ihey  receive  advice,  llieir  high  estimation  of  them- 
selves, and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them,  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence produces  almost  the  same  effects  with  interestedness  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society ;  itrefei'severytbiQgtoamanhimself,itleadahimto 
be  indifferent  about  the  mannerin  which  his  actions  may  affect  other  men,  and 
renders  the  gratificatitm  of  his  own  wishes  the  measure  and  end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of  heart  and  insensibi- 
lity remarkable  in  all  sav^e  nations  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong 
emotionSj  are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  alfections.T 
Their  linton  is  so  incomplete  that  each  individual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all 
bis  natural  rights  entire  and  undimmished..  If  a  favour  is  conferred_  upcm 
him,  or  any  beneficial  service  is  performeii  on  his  account,  he  receives  it 
with  much  satislaction,  because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment;  but  this 
sentiment  extends  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation,  he 
neitherfeelsgratitude,  nor  thinks  ofmaking  any  returcl  [94].  Even  among 
pensons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  ol  those  good  offices 
which  strei^jtfien  attachment,  mollify  the  heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse 
of  life,  is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independence  among  the  Ame- 
ricans nourish  a  suKen  reserve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand, 
or  to  solicit  any  service,S  lest  it  should  be  considered  by  the  other  as 
imposing  a  burden,  or  layn^  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard  unfeeling  temper 
upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to  the  connection  between  husband  and 
wile,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  are 
no  less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual  offices  of  ten- 
derness which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  frequendy  exact.  Among 
some  tribes,  when  any  of  their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent  disease, 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who,  careless  of  their 
Kcoverv,  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  from  the  supposed  dawer  of  infec- 
tion.ll  But  even  where  they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  Indifference 
with  which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little  consolation.  No  look 
of  sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute  vo 
alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget  what  they 
endure. IT  Their  nearest  relations  will  oflen  refuse  tosubrait  to  the  smallest 
mconveniency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tena 
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to  their  accommodation  or  relief.*  Sojittle  Js  tlie  breast  of  a  sayage  sus- 
ceptible of  Ihose  sentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that,  in  some  provinces  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  common 
duties  of  humanity  by  positive  laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  fo  lake  care  of  each  other 
during  their  sickness.t  The  same  harshness  of  temper  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  their  treatment  of  the  dnimaJ  creation.  Prior  to  their  inter- 
course with  (he  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Americans  had  some  tame 
dogs,  which  accompanied  them  in  Iheir  hunting  excursions,  and  served 
them  with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  But, 
instead  of  that  fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards 
those  useful  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with 
neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  Ihem.J  In  other  provinces  the 
Americans  have  become  acquainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
and  availed  themselves  of  their  service ;  but  it  is  universally  observed  that 
they  always  treat  them  harshly ,§  and  never  employ  any  method  either  for 
breaking  or  managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  every  part  of  the 
deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  state,  whether  towards  his  equals  of  the 
human  species,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  wc  rect^iise  the  same 
character,  and  trace  the  operatioDSof  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications, 
and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensifailily  to  the 
sentiments  and  feelii^  of  the  beings  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavouraWe  Ihe  savage  slate  is  to  the  cultiyation 
of  the  understanding,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  1  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  mention  what  may  he  deemed  its  lesser 
defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not  often 
more  distinctly  marked  by  circumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by  those 
of  greater  moment.  A  savage  frequently  placed  in  situations  of  dar^r 
and  distress,  depending  on  himself  alone,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  scliemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy  animal.  His  attention  to 
others  is  small.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taci- 
turnity which  is  so  di^ustmg  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  intercourse  of 
social  conversation.  When  Ihey  are  not  engaged  in  action,  the  Americans 
often  sil  whole  days  in  one  posture,  without  opening  their  lips.ll  When 
they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  and  witliout  es  changing  a  word.  The  same 
profound  silence  is  observed  when  they  row  tt^etner  in  a  canoe. H  It  is 
only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the 
jollity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  conversible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined  cunning  with  which 
they  form  and  execute  their  schemes.  Men  who  are  not  habituated  to  a 
liberal  communication  of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  are  apt  to  be  so 
distrustful  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an 
insidious  craft  in  accomplishing-  Ihehown  puposes.  In  civilized  life,  those 
persons  who  by  their  situations  have  but  a  few  objects  of  pursuit  oii  which 
their  minds  incessantly  dwell,  aremostremaikahle  for  low  artifice  in  earn" 
ing  on  their  little  projects.  Among  savages,  whose  views  are  equally 
confined,  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circumstances  must 
operate  still  more  poiverfutly,  and  gradually  accustom  them  to  a  disii»- 
^nuous  subtlety  in  aH  their  transactions.  The  foree  of  this  is  increased  by 
habits  which  ihey  acquii'eincarryiiwonthetwomost  interesting  operations 
wherein  they  are  engaged.  With  them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  m  which 
tbey  trust  for  success  to  stratagem  more  than  lo  open  force,  and  have  their 
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invention  contmually  on  the  stretch  to  circumvent  and  surprise  Ibeir 
enemies.  As  hunters,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  ensnare  in  order  that 
they  mav  destroy.  Accordit^ly,  art  and  cunnii^  have  been  universally 
observed  as  distii^uishing  characteristics  of  all  savages.  The  people  of 
the  rude  trihes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their  artifice  and  fluplicily. 
Impenetrably  secrect  in  fonning  their  measures,  they  pumie  (hem  with  a 
patient  undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of  dissimulation 
■which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  natives  of 
Peru  were  engaged  above  thirty  years,  in  concerling  the  plan  of  that 
insurrection  wSidi  look  place  under  the  vice-royally  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villa  Garcia ;  and  though  it  was  communicated  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  in  all  different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  trarjspired  during 
that  lOt^  peiiod ;  no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or,  by  an  unguarded  look, 
or  rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  intended.*  The 
dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of 
nations.  When  set  upon  deceiving,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  mto  their  mtentions,  or  to  detect  their 
designs -t 

But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the  savage  state,  there  are. 
likewise  virtues  which  it  inspires,  and  good  qualities,  to  Ihe  exercise  ol 
which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon  the  members 
of  the  more  nide  American  trihes,  that  they  hardly  feel  aiif  restraint. 
H«ice  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  pnde  of  a  savage,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  man.  Incapable  of 
control,  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  superior,  his  mind,  though 
limited  in  its-  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  acquires  such 
elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some 
occasions  with  astonishing  force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 
,  As  independence  nourishes  (his  high  spirit  among  savages,  the  perpetual 
wars  in  which  they  are  e!M;aged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  longintep. 
vals  of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polished  societies  are  unknown  in  the 
savage  state.  Their  enmities,  as  I  have  observed,  are  implacable  and 
immortal.  The  valour  of  the  young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in 
inaction.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  (ne  hand,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 
Even  in  their  hunting  excursions,  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against 
surprise  from  the  hostile  tribesby  which  they  are  surrounded.  Accustomed 
to  continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with  danger  ^  courage  becomes  an 
habitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strengthened 
by  constant  exertions.  The  mode  of  disjjlaying  fortitude  may  not  be  (he 
samein  Small  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized 
states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of  valour  may  be  formed  upon 
different  principles  ;  but  lu  no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more 
superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  diead  of  death,  than  in  its  most 
simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is  attachment  to  the  commu- 
nity of  which  they  are  members.  From  the  nature  of  their  political  union, 
one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  Ihe  influence,  even  of  Iheirloose  mode  of  association, 
very  powerful.  The  American  tribes  are  small ;  combined  against  theii 
neighbours, in  prosecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  injuries, 
their  interests  and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  complex,  ^'hese 
are  objects  which  the  uncultivated  understanding  of  a  savage  can  compre- 
hend. His  heart  is  capable  of  formii^  connections  which  are  so  -ift.e  iti. 
fused.  He  assents  witn  warmth  (o  public  measures,  dictated  by  passions 
similar  to  those  which  direct  his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  most  pei'iious  service,  when  the  commu- 
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nity  deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep  rooted  antipathy  to 
[he  pubhc  enemies.  Hence  their  zeaJ  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and 
[hat  love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  1o  brave  danger  that  it  may 
triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  without  a  groan,  thai 
it  may  not  be  disgraced. 

Thus,  ineveiy  situation  where  ahuman  being  can  be  placed,evenin  the 
most  unfavourable,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there 
are  aifections  which  it  calls  forth  ;  there  is  a  species  of  happiness  which  il 
yields.  Naturejwith  the  most  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  (o  its  condition ;  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyond 
that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What  itpresenlsas  objects 
of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  isimd,  and  he  can 
hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  fife  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable, 
The  Tartar,  accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the 
product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished 
wirh  the  top  of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  or  their  ovm  pursuits, 
and  satisfied  wifii  their  own  lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  various  accommodations,  which,  in  more  polislied 
society  are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life,  Farfromcomplainii^ 
of  llieir  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state 
with  admiration  or  envy,they  regard  diemselves  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, as  beings  the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to 
enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaccustomed  to  anv  restraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  ttjey  behold  with  aniazement  tne  inequality  of  rank,  and  the 
subordination  which  takes  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  one  man  to  another  as  a  renunciation  no  .less  base  than 
unaccountable,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.  Void  of  foresight,  as 
well  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted  with  that  state  of  indolent 
security,  tbsj  wonder  at  the  ansious  precautions,  the  unceasing  industry, 
and  complicated  arraiffi[ements  of  Europeans,  in  guarding  agamst  distant 
evils,  or  providing  for  niture  wants  ;  and  Ihey  oiten  exclaim  against  their 
preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles  and  increasing  the 
labour  of  life,*  Tiiis  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on 
every  occasion.  Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish  to  be 
distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence. 
The  appellation  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is  the  chief  of  men.\ 
OiTOi'oe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inbabitantsof  the  Windward  Islands, 
signifies  the  ■wan^epeople.\  The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of  their  own 
superiority,  call  the  Europeans  Nothings,  or  the  a4xursed  race,  and  assume 
to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved  people.^  The  same  principle  regu- 
lated the  notions  of  the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  ;  for 
althot^  at  first  they  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men 
whose  maxims  of  life  were  so  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  Ibem  the  froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They 
supposed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
invaded  lliat  which  belonged  to  otbeis;||  or  that,  beiig  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in 
order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition  are  far  from  any  inclination  to 
relinquish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  liie.  The  transi- 
tion IS  too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Even  where  endeavours  have 
been  used  to  wean  a  savage  from  his  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accom- 
modations of  polished  society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  where  he  has  been 
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allowed  fo  tasfe  of  those  pleasures,  and  has  been  honoured  "ilh  tluwe 
distinclions,  which  are  fhe  chief  objecfs  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  lan- 
guishes under  the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first  oppoiluiiity 
of  breaking  loose  from  (hem,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  fhe 
wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom.* 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of  America, 
In  this,  f.  aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have  painted  and 
adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness  of  design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty 
of  (heir  colouring.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
persiatp  1  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject  in  many  various 
lights,  and  collecting  from  the  most  accurate  observers  such  detached,  and 
oilen  minute  features,  as  might  enable  me  to  eshibit  a  portrait  that  resembles 
ibe  or^nal. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observation  more  is  necessary, 
Inorder  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the 
mistakes  into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  fell.  In  contemplating  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widely  extended  as  America,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  aiversily  of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with  respect  fo  several  impbrlaiit 

Earticulais  which  have  been  the  object  of  research;  but  even  where  it 
as  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces  of 
America  are  of  such  different  temperament,  that  this  aione  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  pai-t  of  the 
earth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate  operates,  wiUi  decisive 
influence,  upon  his .  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries  which 
approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  so  conspi- 
cuous as  to  strike  eveiy  eye.  Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  att 
animal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe.  There  his  constitution  is  mostvigorous,  his  oigans  most  acute,  and 
his  form  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  possesses  a  superior  extent  of 
capacity,  greater  fertilitr  of  imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a 
sensibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent,  but  perse- 
vering. In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  displayed  the  utmost  efforts  of 
his  genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  m  war,  and  in  all  the  arts 
which  improve  or  embellish  life.t 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  feltmost  sensibly  by  rude  nations, 
and  produces  greater  effects  than  in  societies  more  improved.  The  talents 
of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  renderii^  their  own  condition 
more  comfortable;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  defects,  andguard  against  the  inconveniences  of 
any  climate.  But  llie  improvident  savage  is  affected  by  every  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to  mitigate 
or  to  improve  it.  Like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  natural  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  veiy  remarkable. 
They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends all  the  North  Americans  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Gull 
of  Mexico,  together  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  southem  continent.  To  (he  other  belong 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
■  which  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Daricn  almost  to  the  southern  confines 
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of  Brasil,  along  (he  east  aide  of  the  Ande^.  In  the  former,  which  compre- 
heniis  all  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhahiled, 
the  human  species  appears  manifestly  to  be  more  perfect.  The  natives 
are  more  nSjust,  more  active,  more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous. 
They  possess,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind,  and'  Jove  oi 
independence,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his 
savage  state-  They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  perseverii^  fortitude 
^^inst  the  Europeans,  who  subdued  the  other  rude  nations  ol  America 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  natives  ol"  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only 
people  in  the  New  World  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  lo  their  own 
valour.  The  North  Americans,  though  Ioik  encompassed  by  three  formi 
dable  European  powers,  still  retain  part  o.  their  original,  possessions,  antf 
continue  to  exist  as  independent  nations.  The  people  of  Chili,  tboug!; 
early  invaded,  still  maintain  a  gallanl  contest  with  th^  Spaniards,  and 
have  set  hounds  to  their  encroachments ;  whereas,  in  the  wanner  r^ions, 
men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  (heir 
minds,  of  a  gentle  hut  dastaidiy  spirit,  more  ei>slaved  by  pleasure,  and 
more  sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the 
Europeans  have  most  compieteir  established  their  dominion  over  Ame- 
rica ;  (he  most  fertile  and  desirable  provinces  in  it  are  subjected  to  their 
Toke  ;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
because  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy  already  satiated  with 
conquest,  and  possessed  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occupj')  or 
because  they  have  been  saveif  from  oppression  by  their  remote  ana  inac- 
cessible situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  different  regions,  it  is  not,  however,  universal.  Moral  and  political 
causes,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposition  and  character  of 
individuals,  aa  well  as  nations,  slill  more  powerfully  than  the  influence  of 
climate.  There  are,  accordingly,  some  tribes,  in  various  jiarts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  possessed  of  courage,  high  spirit,  and  the  love  of  independence, 
in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  nalivesof  more  temperate  climates.  We 
are  tooliltle  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able  lo  trace 
the  several  circumstances  in  their  progress  and  condition,  to  which  they 
are  indebtedfor  this  remarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  nevertheless;  is 
certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyM^e  of  Columbus,  he  received  inlbnnaltoh 
that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  tlie  Caribbees,  a  fierce  race  of 
men,  nowise  resemblinff  their  feeble  and  timid  neighbours.  In  his  second 
expedititm  to  the  New  World,  he  found  this  information  to  be  just,  and  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  intrepid  valour*  [951.  The  same  cliaracler 
they  hare  maintained  invariably  in  all,  subsequent  contests  with  the  people 
of  Europe  ;t  and  even  in  our  own  'limes  we  have  seen  them  make  a  gal- 
lant stand  in  defence  of  the  last  terribly  which  Iherapacily  of  the  invaders 
had  left  in  their  possession  [9fil.  Some  nations  in  Brasil  were  no  less 
eminent  for  vigour  of  mind  and  braveiy  in  war.J  The  people  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  frequentlv 
repelled  those  formidable  invaders.^  Other  instances  ipight  be  producea. 
It  IS  not  by  aitendinj;  to  any  single  cause  or  principle,  how  powerltil  and 
extensive  soever  its  )nS(.«nce  may  appear,  that  ive  can  explain  llie  actions, 
or  account  for  the  cliaracter  ofmen.  Even  the  law  ofelimale,  more 
universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any  that  affects  the  liumar  species, 
cannot  be  applied,  in  judging  of  llieir  coiiduct,  <vitiiout  many  exceptions. 
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Whew  Grijalva  [1518.]  returned  to  Cuba,  be  found  the  e 
destinedUtattempttheconquestof  that  rich  counlrj-wbich  he  had  discovered 
aSniost  complete.  Not  only  ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velasquez 
lo  hasten  hia  preparations;  and  having  such  a  prospect  of  gratifying'  both, 
he  had  advanced  considerable  sums  out  of,  his  private  fortune  lowarda 
defrayii^  the  expenses  of  (he  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted 
his  inlluence  as  governor,  in  engagii^  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
cotony  to  undertake  the  service  [97].  At  a  lime  when  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  adventurous  to  excess,  a  number  of  soldiers,  e^er  to 
embark  in  any  darii^  enterprise,  soon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  person  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  so 
much  importance ;  and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had  the  rieht  of 
nominaljon,  ^atly  increased  the  diificulty  of  the  choice.  Though  of  most 
aspirii^  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  government,  he  possessed 
neither  such  courage,  nor  such  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake 
in  peraon  the  c<aiduct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In  this 
emharrasaing  situation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  scheme,  not  only  of 
achieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  securii^  to  himself  the  gloiy 
of  conquests  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  the  execution  oT  thia 
plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  solicitous 
to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  abilities, 
because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  success  :  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  he  wianed  this 
person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious  as  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  bis  will.  But  when  he  came  lo  apply  those  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion 
concerning  the  several  officers  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  command,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  such  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Such  as 
were  distii^shed  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spirited  to  be 
passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and 
tractable  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge.  This 
augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He  deliberated  Itaia;  and  with 
much  solicitude,  ana  was  still  waverifw;  in  his  choice  when  Amador  de 
Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba;  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own  secrefaiy, 
the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  were  encouraged  by  this 
Irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidate ;  and  they  supported  iTieir  Vecom- 
mendation  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that,  no  less  fatally  for  Velaa 
quez  than  happily  for  their  countiy,  it  proved  successful.* 

The  min  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was 
born  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood, 
but  of  veiy  moderate  fortune.  Beii^  originally  destined  hy  his  parents  lo 
the  study  of  law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
was  sent  early  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  some 
tincture  of  learninff.  But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life, 
which  did  not  suitliis  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  exercises 
At  this  penod  of  life  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overhearii^,  and  so  dissipated, 
that  his  fatherwasgladtocomply  with  his  inclination,  and  sent  him  abroad 
as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two  conspicuous 
iheatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish  youdi  as  courted  military  gloij 
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might  display  then  valour  ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great 
Captain ;  (he  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the  former,  but 
was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  ol 
troops  sent  to  Naples.  Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views 
towards  America,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  be  mig;ht  derive  from  tbe  patrouage  of  Ovando  [98],  the 
^vernor  of  Hispamola,  who  was  bis  kinsman.  When  he  janded  at  St, 
Domingo,  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  reception  was  such  as 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  emnloyed  by  the  Governor 
in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations.  These,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  bis  ambition;  and,  in  (he  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Diego  Velasouez  in  his 
expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service  he  distmguished  himself  so  much, 
that,  notwithstanding  some  violent  contests  wi lb  Velasquez,  occasioned  by 
(rivial  events  unworthy  of  remembrance,  be  was  at  length  faken  into 
favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the 
recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  adveniureis  in  the  New  World.* 

Though  Cortes  bad  not  hitherto  acted  in  high  command,  he  had  dis- 
played such  qualities  in  several  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised 
universal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  counfiynien  towards  him 
as  one  capable  of  ^erfonoing  great  lbi[^.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as 
soon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind, 
gradually  sub^ded  and  settled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable 
activity.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act  wilti  his 
equals,  insensibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  restraint,  and  mellowed 
into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness.  These  qualities  were  accompanied 
with  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  with,  what  is  peculiar  to  supenor  genius,  the  art  of 
gaining  the  confidence  ana  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar,  and  com- 
mand their  respect ;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect,  exUaordinary 
address  in  martial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  sucn  vigour  as  to  be 
capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

Aa  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  bis  two  confidants, 
he  flatleFed  himself  that  he  had  at  length  lound  what  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for 
jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  be  imagined,  was 
such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his 
liberality  in  conferring  several  recent  favours,  he  bad  already  gained  tbe 

food  will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
ience,  that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his  interest. 
Cortes,  ret  eiving  his  commission  [Oct.  23],  with  the  warmest  expre^ions 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected  his  standard 
before  his  own  bouse,  appeared  in  a  military  dress,  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and  activity  were  exerted 
in  persuadirg:  many  of  his  friends  to  ei^age  in  tbe  service,  and  in  uiging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  tt^efher  with 
what  money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging  bis  lands  and  Indians,  were 
expended  in  purchasing  militaiy  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
■wants  of  such  of  bis  tmicers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themselves  in  a  manner 
suited  to  Jheir  rank  [99].  Inoffensive  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct 
was,  his  disappointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  (o  give  it  a  turn 
to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming  already,  with  liille 
di^ise,  at  establishing  an  independent  authority  over  his  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  !iis  ostentatious  and  inter 
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ested  liberality.  They  reminded  Velasquez  of  his  former  dissensions  with 
the  man  in  whom  he  now  reposed  bo  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that 
Coites  would  be  more  api  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  which  fhe 
governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  in  his  hands,  to  aveiffie  past  injuries 
than  to  requite  recent  obligations.  These  insinuafions  made  such  impres- 
sion upon  Uie  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez,  that  Cortes  soon  observed 
some  symptoms  ofa  growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and 
was  advised  by  Lares  and  Duero  )o  hasfen  his  departure  before  these 
should  become  so  confirroed  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence.  Fully 
sensible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward  his  pieparafions  with  such  rapidi^ 
that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eiehteenth  of  November. 
Velasquez  accompanying  him  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  Wna  with 
an  appearance  of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence,  though  he  had  secretly 
given  if  in  chaige  lo  some  of  Cortes'  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander's  conduct.* 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  on  the  same  side  of  the 
island,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  militaiy  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was  still  very  incom- 
plete. He  had  hardJy  led  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealousy  which  had  been 
working  in  the  breast  of  Velasquez  grew  so  violent  (hat  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress  it.  The  armament  was  no  longjer  under  bis  own  eye  ana  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  fell  that  as  his  (Mwer  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would 
become  more  absolute.  Imagination  now  ag^ayated  every  circumstance 
which  had  formerly  excited  suspicion :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industriously 
threw  in  reflections  which  increased  his  fear ;  and  with  no  less  art  than 
malice  they  called  superatitiMi  to  their  aid,  employing  the  predictions  of 
an  aslrolcger  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  AH  these,  by  their  united 
operation,  produced  the  desired  effect.  Velasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his 
own  imprudence,  in  having  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a 
person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and  hastily  despatched  in- 
structions to  Trinidad,  empowering  Verdi^o,  the  chief  roagistrate  there, 
to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  such 
prcgresa  in  gainii^  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  finding 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  bis  authority,  he 
soolbed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad 
without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in  order  to  raise  more 
BoIdieiSjand  to  complete  the  victuallit^of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons 
of  distinction  entered  into  the  sei-vice,  and  engaged  to  supply  what 
provisions  were  still  wanting;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  allow  them  some 
time  for  performing  what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ought  no  lon^r  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  so  openly  discovered  his 
distrust,  availed  himself  of  Ibe  interval  which  Ibis  unavoidable  delay 
affijrded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  v?rcst  Ibe  command  out  of 
the  hands  oif  Cortes.  He  loudly  complained  of  Verdugo'BC<mduc(,  accusing 
bim  either  of  childish  facility,  or  of  manifest  Ireacheiy,  in  suffering  Cortes 
to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  against  a  second  disappoint- 
ment, he  sent  a  person  of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptoiy 
injunctions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant^vernor  in  that  colony,  instantly 
o  arrest  Corfes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  stroi^  guard,  and 
o  countermand  the  sailing  of  the  armament  until  be  should  receive  further 
orders.  He  Wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to 
assist  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in  chaise.  But  before 
the  arrival  of  this  messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly 
conveyed  an  account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  de 
Olmedo,amonkof  the  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  tlie  expedition. 
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Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  lime  lo  take  precautions  for  bis 
own  safety.  His  first  step  was  to  find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the 
Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but  inwhom,on  accotint 
of  his  known  attachment  to  Velasq^uez,  he  could  not  confide  in  this  Irjing 
and  delicate  juncture.  He  gave  hira  tiie  command  of  a  vessel  destined  tc 
take  on  board  some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antooio, 
and  thus  made  sure  of  his  absence  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelily. 
When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velasquez 
from  his  troops :  and  as  officers  and  soldiers  were  equally  impatient  to  set 
out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which  mostoi  tbem  bad  expended 
ajl  their  fortunes,  they  eicpressed  their  aslonisHmenl  and  indignation  at  that 
illiberal  jealousy  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
the  honouT  of  their  general,  but  a!l  their  sanguine  hopes  of  gloiy  and 
wealth.  With  one  voice  they  entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
important  station  to  which  be  had  such  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him 
not  lo  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  _  such  well 
founded  confidence,  and  oifered  lo  sned  the  .ast  drop  of  their  blood  in 
mainlainmg  his  authority.  Cortea  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with 
what  he  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  tbaf  he  would  never 
desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him  such  a  signal  proof  of  Iheir, attachment, 
and  promised  instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  transports  of  military  applause,  accompanied  with 
threats  and  imprecations  gainst  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in  question 
thejurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure  ;  but  though  this  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba ; 
though  every  settlement  had  contributed  its  quota  of  men  and  provisions ; 
though  the  governor  had  laid  out  considerable  sums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhausted  his  slock,  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no 
resemblance  to  an  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  laigest  of  a  hundred  tons,  which 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Admiral ;  three  of  seventy  oi  eighty  tons, 
and  the  rest  smalJ  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land 
service,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  soldiers 
were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  numberof  the  ships; 
to  each  of  which  Cortes  appointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the 
command  of  the  vessel  wliile  at  sea,  ana  of  the  men  when  on  shore  [lOO]. 
As  the  use  of  firearms  among  the  nationsof  Europe  was  hitherto  confined 
lo  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross-bow  men,  and  the  rest 
had  swords  and  spears.  Instead  of  tlie  usual  defensive  armour,  which 
must  have  heen  cumbersome  in  a  hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience  liad  taught  the  Spaniards  lo  be  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
oidy  sixteen  horses,  ten  small  field  pieces,  and  four  falconets.* 

With  this  slender  and  ill  provided  train  did  Cortes  set  sail  [Feb.  10, 
1519],  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  dominions  were  more  extensive 
than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  wown.  As  religious  enthu- 
siasm alwaj's  mingled  with  the  spirit  of^  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and, 
by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting  the 
Spaniards  lo  all  their  enterprises,  a  large  cross  was  displayed  in  their 
standards,  with  this  inscription.  Let  us  fillow  the  cross,  Jot  under  thk  wgn 
we  ekall  conquer. 
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So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animaled  wilh  both  these 
passions,  Ihat  no  less  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  they 
were  hound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Ctoistian  faith  among  its  inha- 
bitants, they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicilude  natural  to  men  going  upoa 
dai^ierous  services,  but  with  that  confidence  which  arises  irom  securily  of 
success,  and  certain^  of  the  divine  protection. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  jlace  v/heie  Grijalva  had 
visited,  he  sleered  directly  towards  the  island  of  Cozumei ;  there  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
eig^t  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  This  man  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  a  dialect  of  their  language  understood  throi^h  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  posseasine  besides  a  considerable  share  of  prudence  and 
s^acity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an  inferpreter.  From  Cozumei, 
Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabasco  [March  4],  in  hopes  of  a  recep- 
tion as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the 
same  abundajice ;  hut  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their 
good  will,  he  was  constrained  lo  have  recourse  to  violence!  Though  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary 
courage,  Ihcy  were  routed  with  great  sjaughter  in  several  successive  actions 
The  ioBs  whjcli  they  had  sustained,  and  still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror 
excited  by  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fire  arms,  and  the  dreadful  appear- 
ance of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  Kin^^ofCaslileas  their  sovereign,  and 
granted  Cortes  a  supply  of  provisions  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments, 
some  gold,  and  twen^  female  slaves  [lOl]. 

Cortes  continued  his  course  lo  the  westward,  keeping  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the  country  ;  but  could  discover  no  proper 

Slace  for  landing  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.*  As  he  entered 
lis  harbour  [April  2],  a  large  canoe  fuii  of  people,  among  whom  were 
two  who  seemed  to  he  persons  of  distinction,  appwached  his  ship  with 
signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or  distrust, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether 
unknown  to  Aguilar.  Corfes  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress  at 
an  event  of  which  he  instantly  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  already  felt 
the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  should  carry  on  the  great 
schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives,  he 
must  depend  entirely  upon  such  an  imperfect,  amb%uous,  and  conjectural 
mode  of  communication  as  the"  use  of  signs.  But  be  did  not  remain  loi^ 
in  his  embairassing  situation ;  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him  when 
his  own  sagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his  relief.  One  ot 
the  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Tabasco, 
happened  lo  be  present  at  the  first  interview  between  Cortes  and  his  new 
guests.  ■  She  perceived  his  distress,  as  well  as  the  confusionof  J^uilar; 
and,  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexican  language,  she  explained 
what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  ac- 
quainted. This  woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina, 
and  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  incon- 
siderable instruments,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  (he  Mexican 
Empire.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  after 
a  variety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabascans,  and  had 
■  resided  long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language  without  losing 
the  use  of  lier  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  troublesome  to 
converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  method  of  canymg  on  some 

•  E.  Dia^,  c  31— 36.    Gomata  Dron.  c,  19-<i3.    Henera,  dec  S.  Ub.  Iv.  c  11,  *e. 
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intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he  was  determined 
lo  penetrate,  that  in  (he  transports  of  bis  joy  he  considered  it  as  a  visible 
mterposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour.* 

He  now  learned  that  the  twopersons  whom  he  had  received  on  hoaid 
of  bis  ship  were  deputies  from  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  that  province  by  a  great  monarch  whom  they 
called  Montezuma  ;  and  that  they  were  sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  visiting^  their  coast,  and  to  offer  liim  what  assistance  he  might 
need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  ihose  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  message,  assuTed  them,  in 
respectful  terms,  that  he  approached  their  country  with  most'  &iendly 
sentiments,  and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  their  prince  and  his  \ingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in 
pereon,  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  moiniTK,  without  wailiig 
for  any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery ;  and,  having 
chosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his 
camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  ojiposins  the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests 
into  their  country,  assisted  them  m  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of 
which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason  to  repent. 

Nest  day  Teutile  andTjlpaloe  entered  the  Spanish  camp  wilh  a  numerous 
retinue  ;  and  Cortes,  considering  them  as  the  minisfera  of  a  great  monarch 
entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accustomed  to  pay  the  petty  caziques  with  whom  they  had  intercourse 
in  the  isles,  received  them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  King  of 
Castile,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  with 
propositions  of  such  moment,  that  he  could  imparl  them  to  none  but  the 
Emperor  Montezuma  himself)  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct  him, 
without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.  The  Mexican 
officers  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might  prove  entremely 
embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been  filled  with  maOT 
disquieting  apprehensions  ever  since  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards 
on  his  coasts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  insjslir^ 
on  his  demand,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  entreating 
him  to  accept  of  certain  presents,  which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma, 
they  laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced  widi  great  parade,  and  con- 
sisted of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver  to  a  considerable  value  ;  the  workmanship  of  which 
appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  display  oi 
these  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  inlended 
Instead  of  satisfying,  it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered 
them  so  eager  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  a  country  which 
abounded  with  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could  hardly  listen 
with  patience  to  the  aiguments  which  Piipaloe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
dissuade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  tone 
he  insisted  on  his  demand  of  being  admitted  to  a  personal  audience 
of  their  soverei^,  DuriiK  this  interview,  some  painters,  in  the  train 
of  the  Mesican  chiefs,  had  neen  diligently  employed  in  delineating,  u_pon 
white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers, 
and  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes  as  singular.  When  Cortes  observed 
diis,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma, 
in  order  lo  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
objects  now  presented  to  their  view  than  any  words  could  communicate, 
he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more  animating  and  interest 
ing,  by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  tnem  and  thei) 
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monarch  an  awful  impreasionof  the  extraordinary  prowess  of  bis  followers, 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order. 
Bounded  an  alarm  ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formea  in  order  of  battle, 
the  infantry  performed  such  martial  exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  display 
the  effect  of  Iheir  different  weapons ;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions, 
gave  a  specimen  of  their  agility  and  strenglh  ;  the  artilleiy,  pointed  towards 
flie  thick  woods  which  surrounded  the  camp,  were  6red,  and  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent 
amazement  which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  objects  which 
are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the 
cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  so  much 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so  nearly  resembled  that  of 
the  gods,  that  Corles  found  it  difficuU  to  compose  and  reassure  them.  The 
painters  had  now  many  new  objects  on  which  to  esercise  iheir  art,  and 
they  put  their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to  inyent  figures  and  symbols 
to  represent  the  extraordinaiy  thii^  which  they  had  seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Montezuma  with  those 
pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some  European 
curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed 
would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarcha, 
m  order  to  obfein  early  information  of  every  occurrence  in  all  the  coineis 
of  their  estensive  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police  unkiwwn 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations  along 
the  principal  roads ;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed 
mtelligence  with  surprising  rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Mon- 
tezuma resided  was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither;  and  an  answer  to  his  demands 
■was  received  in  a  few  days.  The  same  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated 
with  the  Spaniards  were  employed  to  deliver  this  answer;  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their  master  was  to  all  the 
schemes  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  commander,  they  would  not  venlme 
to  make  it  known  until  they  had  previously  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
mollify  him.  For  this  puroose  they  renewed  their  negotiation,  by  intro- 
ducing a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians  loaded  with  presents  sent  to  him  by 
Monteiuma.  The  magnificence  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great 
monarch,  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed  on  mate  spread  on  the  ground 
in  such  order  as  showed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Cortes  aud  his 
officers  viewed  with  admiration  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country  ; 
cotton  stuffii  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture  as  to  resemble  silk ; 
pichires  of  animais,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers 
of  different  colouis,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill  and  elegance  as 
to  rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes  were  two  large  plates  of  a  cireidar  ibrm, 
one  of  massive  gold  representing  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem 
of  the  moon  [102].  These  were  accompanied  with  bracelete,  collais, 
rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  and  thai  nothing  might  be  wanted  which 
could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete  idea  of  what  (he  countiy  afibrded, 
with  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  grains  of  gold 
unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Coites  received 
all  these  with  an  appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monareh  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed.  But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon 
this,  informed  him  that  their  master,  though  he  had  desired  him  to  accept 
of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  r^ard  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortes 
represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  treops  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  longer  in  liis  dominions, 
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dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his 
The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose 


that  will  which  (bey  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  supreme  a 

sisfible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  country  into  an  open  rupture  wilh 
Buch  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise  that  be  would 
not  remove  from  his  present  camp  until  the  return  of  a  njcssenger  whom 
thCT  sent  to  Montezuma  for  further  instruclions.* 

The  firmness  wilh  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his  original  proposal  should 
naturally  have  brought  the  negotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a 
speedy  issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but 
either  to  receive  him  wilh  confidence  as  a  friend,  oi  to  oppose  him  openly 
as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican  empire 
at  this  period  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  whi en  no  society  ever  attamed 
in  so  short  a  period.  Though  it  had  subsisted,  accordir^  to  their  mvn 
traditions,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  OTcr  territories  slretching,  with  some  small  inter- 
ruption, above  five  hundred  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  from  north  to  south,  comprehending  provinces  not  inferior  in  fer- 
tility, population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people 
were  warlike  and  enterprising ;  tbe  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded, 
and  his  revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been 
suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the 
Snaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported  by 

Y  ally,  without  ^  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems 
e  impossible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior  discipline 
anu  arms,  that  they  couJd  have  stood  theshock,  and  they  must  either  hav« 
perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  spirited  part,  hia 
ovra  dispositions  were  such  as  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  hira  to  it.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was  the  most 
haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient  of  control.  His  subjects 
looked  up  to  him  wilh  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  foipier  he 
governed  with  unexampled  rigour ;  but  fhey  were  impressed  with  such  an 
opinion  of  his  capacity  as  commanded  their  respect ;  and,  by  many  victo- 
ries over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his  atrOE,  and  had 
added  several  considerable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  his 
talents  might  be  suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imp erfeclly_  polish- 
ed as  the  Jlexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their 
accustomed  course,  they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  SO 
eitraordLiaiy,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with  tne  diseem- 
ment  or  to  act  with  the  decision  requisite  in  such  trying  emeigence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coast,  he  disco 
vered  symptoms  of  timidity  and  embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such 
resolutions  as  tbe  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  tbe  memoiy  of  his 
former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and 
hesitation  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers,_  The 
perplexity  and  discomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  were  not  owii^  wholly  to  the 
impression  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appear- 
ance  and  the  terror  of  their  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more 
remote  source.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the  Americana, 
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that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  impendinff  over  iheir  heads,  from  a  race 
of  formidable  invaders,  who  should  come  from  regions  towards  the  rising 
sun,  to  overrun  and  desolate  their  country.  Whelter  this  disquieting  ap- 
prehension Jlowed  from  the  memoiy  of  some  natural  calamity  which  had 
afflicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
with  superstitious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination 
accidentally  suggested  by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  sight  ol  a  3iew 
lace  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  more  prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  New  World, 
they  were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to 
bring  about  this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  &  handful  of  adventurers  should 
alarm  the  monarch  of  a^reat  empire,  and  all  his  subjects.* 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  impression,  when  the  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp  with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  the 
strainers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the  order  en- 
joining_  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma  assumed  some  degree  of 
resolution ;  and  in  a  transport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccus- 
tomed to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  sacrifice 
those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly 
returned ;  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution, 
he  again  called  his  ministers  to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and 
temporising  measures  will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  iii  a  situatitm  where  ihey  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counsel- 
lors took  no  effectual  measure  for  expelling;  such  troublesome  intruders, 
and  were  satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requirii^  them 
to  leave  the  country ;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with  a 
present  of  such  value  as  proved  a  tresh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solicitude,  or  a  variety  of 
sentiments,  in  deliberating  concerni^  their  own  future  conduct,  Fitim 
what  they  Siad  already  seen,  many  of  them  formed  such  extravagant  ideas 
concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  that,  despising  danger  or  hard- 
ships when  they  had  in  view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble, they  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest.  Others,  estimatirg  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  By  its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various 
proofs  which  bad  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well  regulated  administra- 
tion, contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  frenzy  to  attack 
such  a  slate  with  a  small  body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected 
with  any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number.f  Cortes  secretly  applaud- 
ed the  advocates  for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic  hopes, 
as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and  favoured  (be  execution  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of 
Velasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving  a  connection  which 
would  obstruct  and  embarrass  aU  hisoperaiions,  and  watched  for  a  proper 
opportuni^  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in  view, 
■he  had  laooured  by  every  art  to  secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
soldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  command,  it  was  easy  logain  their  esteem 
and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  (hat  they  mia;ht  rely,  with  perfect 
confidence,  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more 
difficult  to  acquire  their  aflection.  Among  adventurers  nearly  of  the  same 
rank,  and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  him.   Cortes 

*CattesReTBliDna  Seconds,  an.  BaiDiH,  iii.  331. 335.  Herreri,  dee.  2.  111).  Ill,  c  1.  Ub.  t.  c  11, 
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availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse  to  insliioate  himself  iold 
their  favour,  and  by  bis  affable  manners,  by  well  timed  acts  of  liberality 
to  some,  by  inspirii^  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade 
privately  with  the  natives  1^103],  te  attached  the  greater  pari  of  bis  Eol- 
diera  so  firmly  to  himself,  that  they  almost  forgot  that  the  armament  had 
been  fitted  out  by  the  authority^  and  at  the  expense  of  another. 

During  these  mtrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  the  present  from  Monte- 
zuma, and,  ti^elher  with  if,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
fo  depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions  ;  and  when  Cortes,  instead  of 
complyit^,  renewed  his  request  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  geshires  which  strongly 
expressed  his  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives, 
who  used  to  frequent  the  camp  in  great  numbers  in  order  to  barter  with 
(he  soldiers,  and  to  bring  in  provisions,  appeared.  All  friendly  corres- 
pondence seemed  now  to  be  at  anend,  and  it  was  expected  every  moment 
that  hostilities  would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  toight  have 
been  foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  murmur  and 
cabal  against  tbeir  geoeral,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  remon- 
strate openly  against  his  imprudence  in  attempfii^  the  conquest  of  • 
mighty  empire  with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  uige  the  necessity  e' 
reiuming  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  armj' 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officeri5,  whom  the  malecontenta 
chaiged  with  this  commission,  delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and 
bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army. 
He  listened  to  ibis  remonstrance  without  any  appearance  of  emotion  ;  and 
as  he  vfell  knew  the  temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldieis,  and  foresaw  how 
they  would  receive  a  pioposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes 
and  schemes  which  they  had  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he 
carried  his  dissunulation  so  far  as  to  seem  to  reiinqubh  his  own  measures 
in  compliance  with  (he  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army 
should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  the  disappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threatened  ;  the 
emissaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage  ;  the  fe'- 
ment  became  g;eneral ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open  mutiny  ;  lui 
demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  slow 
in  appeanng  ;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  their 
astonishment  and  indication  at  the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It 
was  unworthy,  tbey  cued,  of  the  Castiiian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  fiist 
aspect  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For 
their  parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  had 
hitherto  been  successful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  true  reiicion,  and  to  advance  the  gloiy  and  interest  of  tbeir  coun 
try.  Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures  which  he 
had  so  long  held  out  to  tbeir  view  ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to 
Cuba,  and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opulence  to  an 
envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose  another  general  to  conduct  them 
in  that  path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  offence  at  the  boldness  with 
whicli  it  was  uttered.  The  sentiment'!  were  what  he  himself  bad  inspired, 
and  the  warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  Imbibed 
ihera  thoioughly.  He  affected,however,  to  be  surprised  at  what  be  beard, 
declaring  thai  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  per- 
suasion that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops:  that,  from  deference  to  what 
he  had  been  inlbnned  was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  bis  own  pri 
vate  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing  immediately  a  settle 
ment  on  the  sea  coast,  and  then  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  inle- 
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rior  part  of  the  country  ;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  •  and  as 
he  perceived  that  they  were  animated  with  the  generous  spirit  which 
breathed  in  every  true  Spaniani,  he  would  resume,  with  fresh  ardour,  his 
original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career 
of  victory,  to  such  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon 
this  declaration,  shouts  of  applause  testified  the  excessof  their  joy.  The 
raeasure  seemed  to  be  taken  with  unanimous  consent ;  such  as  secretly 
condemned  it  beii^  obliged  lo  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal 
their  disaffection  from  their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers.* 

Without  allowing  his  men  lime  tocoolortoreflect,  Cortes  set  about  car- 
lying  his  design  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony, 
lie  assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  iheir  suffrage  elect- 
ed a  council  and  magistrates,  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be  vested. 
As  men  naturally  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  motiier  ccunti? 
into  their  new  settlements,  this  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanish 
corporation.  The  magistrates  were  dislirguisbed  by  the  same  names  and 
ensigns  of  office,  and  were  toesercise  a  similar  jurisdiction.  All  the  per- 
sons chosen  were  most  firmly  devoted  io  Cortes,  and  the  inslrument  of 
their  election  was  framed  m  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention  of  their 
dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  enthusiasm, 
which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  ineir  enterprises  in  the  New  World, 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  su^estingtlie  name  which  Cortea  bestowed  on 
his  infant  settlement.    He  called  it,  The  Rick  Torenof  ike  True  CrossA 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distinguished  by  a  transaction 
of  great  moment.  As  soon  as  it  assembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to 
enter  ;  and  approacbiiK  with  many  marks  of  profound  respect,  which 
added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  au- 
thority, he  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  flattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  function,  he 
observed!,  that  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  which  they  had 

g 'anted  was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as  clothed  with 
e  authority  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign ;  that  accord- 
ingly he  would  communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  essentia!  to  the 
public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he  were  addressing  bis 
royal  master ;  that  the  security  of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire,  wliose 
sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  depended  upon 
arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  pre- 
served among  the  troops  ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
S 'anted  by  the  govemor  of  Cuba  ;  and  as  thai  had  been  long 
,  the  lawfulness  of  biajurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned; 
ludL  he  might  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  defective  or  even  a  dubious  title ; 
nor  could  ttiey  trast  an  army  whicn  might  dispute  the  powers  of  its  gene- 
ral, at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders;  that,  moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them,  that 
tiiey,  having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to  confer  full  jurisdiction, 
might  appoint  one  in  the  king's  name  to  command  the  army  in  its  future 
operations ;  and  as  for  bis  own  part,  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in 
^  which  they  were  engaged,  that  be  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike 
'  with  the  same  hand  that  laid  down  the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince 
hb  fellow-soldiera,  that  though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had  not  foigot- 
ten  how  to  obey.  Having  nnished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission 
from  Velasguez  upon  the  table,  and,  after  kissing  his  truncheon,  delivered 
it  to  die  chief  magistrate,  and  withdrew. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cortes  had  concert- 
ed this  important  measure  with  his  confidants,  and  had  prepared  the  other 
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members  with  great  address  for  the  part  which  he  wished  them  to  lake 
His  resignation  was  accepted  ■  and  as  Ihe  uninlernipted  tenor  of  (heii 
prosperity  under  hts  conduct  afforded  the  most  satisfying;  evidence  of  his 
abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage,  elected  hhn  chief 
justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain^neral  of  its  army,  and  appoirilsd  his 
commission  to  be  made  out  in  Ihe  king's  name,  with  most  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  iays\  pleasure  sbould  be  futlhei 
known.  That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto, 
the  cotmcil  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  witb  what  had 
been  resolved.  The  soldieis,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  (he  choice 
which  the  council  had  made  ;  the  air  resounded  with  Ihe  name  of  Cortes, 
and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  his  authority. 

Cortes,  having-  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  desired  issue,  and  shaken 
off  his  mortifying  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the 
commission,  which  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as 
milifaiy,  over  the  colony,  with  many  professions  of  respect  to  the  council 
and  gratitude  to  the  army.  Tt^ether  with  this  new  command,  he  assumed 
greater  d^nitj',  and  began  to  exercise  moie  extensive  po*ei3.  Formerly 
he  had  felt  himself  to  Be  only  the  deputy  of  a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as 
the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  VeJasi^uez,  fully- 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  eifect  of  this  cliange  in  the  situation  of 
Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his  actions. 
They  exclaimed  openly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal, 
and  gainst  those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  perceivmg 
the  necessity  of  givii^  a  timely  check  to  such  seditious  discourse  by  some 
vigorous  measure,  arrested  Ordaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the 
ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  sent  ihem  prisoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded 
with  chains.  Their  dependants,  astonished  and  overawed,  remained 
quiet ;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his  prfsoners, 
who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship  with  such  assi- 
duity and  address,  that  tbe  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial ;  and  on 
the  most  tryii^  occasions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
templed  {hem  to  swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  lo  his  interest.* 
In  (his,  as  well  as  hia  other  negotiations  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which 
decided  with  respect  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of 
his  success  to  the  Mexican  ^old,  whicli  he  disliibuted  with  a  liberal  hand 
both  among  his  friends  and  his  opponents.! 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  (lie  union  between  himself  and  his  army 
indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to  join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  in  repealed  acts  of  disobedience  lo  his  authority, 
thought  he  now  might  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
remained,  and  advance  into  the  country.  To  &is  he  was  encouraged  by 
an  event  no  less  torlunate  than  seasonable.  Some  Indians  having  ap- 
proached his  camp  m  a  mysterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  found  that  they  were  sent  with  aproffer  of  friendship  from  the 
cazique  of  Zempoalla,-  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distance ;  and  from 
their  answers  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to 
his  usual  practice  ineveiy  interview  with  ihe  people  of  the  country,  he 
gathered,  that  (heir  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was 
impatient  of  tiie  yoke,  and  filled  ivith  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  nothiig  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  prospect  of  ■ 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On  bearing 
this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  (he  mind  of  Cortes.  He  satr 
that  (he  great  empire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was  neither  perfectly 
united,  nor  its  sovereign  universally  beloved.    He  concluded,  that  Ihe 
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causes  i>f  diaaifection  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  but  that  in 
other  corners  there  must  be  malecontetits,  so  weary  of  subjection,  or  so 
desirous  of  chaise,  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  standard  of  any  protector. 
Full  of  fhose  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme  that  time  and 
more  perfect  information  concerning  the  slate  of  the  countiy  enabled  him 
to  mature,  he  gave  a  most  gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and 
promised  soon  to  visit  their  cazique.* 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  necessary  to  vary  the  route 
which  he  had  already  fised  for  bis  march.  Som^  officers,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  survey  toe  coast,  havii^  discovered  a  village  named  Qiiiabis- 
lan,  about  fort;r  miles  to  the  northward,  which,  both  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  commodioitsness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more 
S roper  station  for  a  settlement  Ihan  tbat  where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes 
eiermined  to  remove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the 
cazique  received  him  in  (he  manner  which  he  had  reason  lo  expect ;  with 
gifts  and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  ffood  will ;  with  respect 
approaching  almost  to  adoration,  like  one  who  loofed  up  to  him  as  a  deli- 
verer. From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  respect  to  tbe  charac 
ter  of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  dominion 
odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  suspicious ;  wbo  treated  his  own  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined 
the  conquered  provinces  by  excessive  exactions,  and  ollen  tore  their  sons 
and  daughters  trom  them  by  violence  ;  (he  former  to  be  offered  as  victims 
to  his  gods ;  (he  latter  to  be  reserved  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites 
Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  fmm  their  own,  was  to  redress 
grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed ;  and  havii^  encouraged  him  to 
hope  for  this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  Qiiia 
bislan. 

The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a  proper  situation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out 
ground  for  a  town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but  these 
were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications  of  autficient  strength  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As  tlie  finishing  of  those  fortifications  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  less  imporfance  in  prose- 
cuting the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in 
order  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their  communication 
with  the  sea,  every  man  in  the  army,  officers  as  i^eil  as  soldiers,  put  his 
band  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity  and 
perseverance  in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Qjiiabislan  lent 
their  aid ;  and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settlemenis, 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence.! 

While  engaged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  had  several  interviews 
with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla  and  Qjiiabislan  ;  and  availing'  himself  of 
their  wonderand  astiwishment  at  the  new  objects  which  they  daily  beheld, 
he  gradually  inspired  them  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their 
protection,  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma  s  officers 
having  appeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number 
of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold 
intercourse  with  those  strainers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to 
leave  his  dominions ;  instead  of  obeying  Ihe  order,  the  caziques  n.ade 
them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and  as  their  superstition 
was  no  less  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to  sacri- 
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fice  them  to  tlieiro;ods.  From  this  last  danger  tiiey  were  delivered  by  the 
interposition  of  Cortes,  who  matiifesled  the  utmost  horror  al  the  mention  of 
such  a  deed.  The  two  caziqties  having  now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of  such 
open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of  safely  but  in  attachii^  themselves 
inviolably  to  the  Spaoiarda,  they  sooncompleted  their  union  with  them,  hy 
formally  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  tbe  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  wiilii^Jy  subjected 
^emselves  to  the  crovfli  of  Castile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Corles,  with 
all  their  forces,  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.* 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New  Spain ;  and  though 
this  period  had  not  been  distinguished  hy  martial  exploits,  every  moment 
had  Wen  employed  in  operations  wliich,  though  less  splendid,  were  more 
important.  By  his  address  in  conducting  his  intri^es  with  his  own  aimy, 
as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives,  fie 
had  already  laid  the  tonndalions  of  his  future  success.  But  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  place  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but 
perceive,  that  as  his  title  (o  command  was  derived  from  a  doubtful  autho- 
rity, he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velasquez 
had  received  were  such  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
recb^ss  to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a  representation,  he  foresaw, 
might  be  ^iven  of  his  conduct  that,  he  had  reason  lo  apprehend,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  subjected  lo  punish- 
ment. EeTore  he  tegan  his  march,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most 
effectual  precautions  s^ainst  this  impendiig  dai^er.  With  this  view  he 
petsuadeQ  the  ma^trates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  kli^,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  tojuatiiy  their  own  conduct  in 
establishing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.  In 
order  fo  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit  in 
fitting  out  tbe  two  former  armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijatva,  affirmii^ 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the 
expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor.  They  contended  that  the  sole 
object  of  Velasquez  was  fo  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there.  They  asserted 
that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served  under  him  had  defrayed  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  annament.  On  tliis  account, 
Qiey  humbly  requested  their  sovereign  to  ratify  what  ihey  had  done  in  his 
name,  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal  cord- 
Biission.  That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  ^ant  more  readily  what  they 
demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pompous  descnption  of  the  country  which 
they  had  discovered ;  of  i(s  riches,  the  nmpher  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
civilization  and  arts  ;  they  related  the  prepress  ■which  they  had  already 
made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the  countiy  situated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  :  and  mentioned  the  schemes  which  they  had  formed,  as 
■well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  lo  sub- 
jeclion.t  Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a  similar  strain ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
the  Spanish  court,  accustomed  to  the  exa^eraled  representations  of  every 
new  country  by  its  discoverers,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  splendid 
accounts  of'^New  Spain,  if  these  were  not  accompanied  with  such  a  speci- 
men of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  he 
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soiicifed  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  they  mig'ht  claim  as  iheir  pait  ol 
the  treasures  wiieh  had  hitherto  been  coilected,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  he  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  such  their  own  romaiiti*;  expectations  of  future 
weaUb,  that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  soverekn  the  richest  present 
that  had  hitherto  been  transmitted  from  the  New  World  [104].  Porlocai^ 
rero  and  Monlejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed 
to  cany  this  present  to  Castile,  with  eapiess  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuha 
in  their  passage  thither,* 

While  a  vessel  was  preparing  for  their  departure  an  unexpected  event 
occasioned  a  general  alarm.  Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached 
to  Velasquez,  or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  uiiavoidahle  in  - 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  n«at  empire  with  such  unequal 
foree,  formed  the  design  of  seizing;  one  oT  the  hrigantines,  and  makir^ 
their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor  such  intelligence  as 
mightenable  him  to  intercept  the  snip  which  was  to  carry  the  treasure  and 
despatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though  formed  by  persons  of  low 
rank,  was  condricted  with  profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
""         -'  ■  ,5  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 


Though  the  good  fortune  of  Corfes  interposed  so  seasonably  on  this 
occasion,  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy  filled  his  mind  ivitli  most  dis- 
quieting; apprehensions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme  which  he 
had  lone;  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked 
among  his  troops ;  that  (hough  hitherto  checlced  by  the  uniform  success  ot 
hia  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events  might 
occur  which  would  encourage  and  call  if  forth.  He  observed,  that  many 
of  his  men,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settle 
ments  in  Cuba  ;  and  that  upon  any  appearance  of  estraordinaiy  danger 
or  any^  reverse  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  them  irom 
returning  thither.  He  was  sensible  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble, 
could  bear  no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  small  defection  of  nis  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  After  ruminating  often,  and 
with  much  solicitude,  upon  those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success 
but  in  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  his  men  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting-  the  same  resolution  with  which  Tie  himself  was 
animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  destroy  his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  execute  such  a  bold 
resolution  by  his  single  authority,  he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt 
his  ideas  with  respect  lo  the  proprie^  of  this  measure.  His  address  in 
accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduous  occasion  in  which  it  was 
employed.  He  persuaded  some  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much  by 
having  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  service  ;  tootherabe 

Eoinled  out  what  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  strength  they  would  derive 
om  the  i  unction  of  a  hundred  men,  now  unjirofitably  employed  as  sailors ; 
and  to  all  he  represented  the  necessity  of  fixiig  their  eyes  and  wishes  upon 
what  ,was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to 
enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal  consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore, 
and  after  stripping  them  of  their  sails,  rising,  iron  works,  and  whatever 
else  mi^bt  be  of  use,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  cf 
magnanimi^j  to  which  there  is  nothit^  parallel  in  history,  five  hundred 
men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country,  filled  with 
powerful  and  unknown  nations ;  and,  having  precluded  every  means  of 
escape,  left  themselves  without  any  resource  but  their  own  valour  and 
perseverance.! 

*  B  Diaz,  c.  St    GomatB,  Cron.  c.  4D  1  Relal.  dl  Coit<*    RsniHs.  lii.  iK3.    B.  Diit  , 

F  X.    Heireia,  dec  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14, 
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Nolhii^  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  his  troops  and  the  dia 
position  of  his  allies  were  equally  fayourable.  All  the  advantages,  how 
ever,  derived  from  Ihe  latter,  though  procured  hy  much  assiduity  and 
address,  v?ere  well  nigh  lost  in  a  monjent,  by  an  indiscreet  sally  of  religious 
zeal,  which  on  many  occasions  precipitated  Cortes  into  actions  iisconsislent 
with  the  prudence  that  distinguishes  his  character.  Though  hitherto  be 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunily  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  ol 
their  own  superstition,  or  to  instruct  Ihem  in  Ihe  principles  of  the  Christian 
iaitb,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the 
idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  erect  a 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Viigin  Mary.  The  people  beheld  this  with 
astonishment  and  horror  ;  the  pnests  excited  them  lo  arms  ;  but  such  was 
the  authonly  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ssccndant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased  without  bloodshed,  and 
concord  perfectly  re-established.* 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  field  pieces.  The  rest  oT  his 
troops,  consistii^  chiedy  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity  were  less  fit  for 
active  service,  he  left  as  a  garrison  in  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of 
Escalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest.  The 
cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  provisiot!s,  and  with  two  hundred 
of  those  Indians  called  Tamemes,  whose  office,  in  a  country  where  tame 
animals  were  unknown,  was  to  cany  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  servile 
labour.  They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  hitherto 
had  been  obliged  not  only  to  can^-  their  own  b^age,  but  lo  drag  al<aig 
the  artilleiT  by  main  force.  He  offered  likewise  a  considerable  body  of 
his  troops,  out  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four  hundred;  taking  care,  bow- 
ever,  to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  master,  Nothing  memorable  happened  in  b'S  prcgress,  until  he 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  Tlascala.  The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  a 
warlike  people,  were  im.placable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been 
united  in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they  were  advanced  in 
improvement  far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America  whose  manners  we 
have  described.  They  bad  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  ; 
they  dwelt  in  lai^  towns ;  they  were  not  strangers  to  some  species  of 
commerce ;  and  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  laws, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we  discern  traces  both  of 
distributive  justice  and  of  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  their  interior  police. 
But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incomplete,  and  as  they 
depended  for  subsistence  not  on  agriculture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  hunting,  they  fetabed  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to 
men  in  this  state.  Like  diem  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them, 
too,  they  were  high  spirited  and  independent.  In  consequence  of  the 
former,  they  were  mvolved  in  peipeluaf  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slender 
and  occasional  intercourse  with  neighbouring  states.  The  latter  inspired 
Ihem  with  such  detestation  of  servitude,  that  they  not  only  refused  to 
Btoop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintain  an  obstinate  and  successful  contest 
in  defence  of  Sieir  liberty  against  the  superior  power  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  but  they  guarded  with  equal  solicitude  against  domestic  tyranny: 
and 'disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  master,  they  lived  under  the  mild  and 
limited  jurisdiction  of  a  council  elected  by  their  several  tribes. 

Coites,  ihoi^h  he  had  received  information  concerning  the  martial  cha- 
racter of  this  people,  flattered  himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering 
Sie  oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Mesicans,  and  the  example  of  their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans, 
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mirfit  induce  Ihe  TJascalans  loerant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order 
to  oispose  them  to  thisj  four  2^mpoallans  of  great  eminence  were  sent 
ambassadors,  to  request  in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  caziqne,  that  tnev 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  tepiibho 
in  their  way  to  Menico,  But  instead  oT  the  favourable  answer  which 
was  espected,  the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  their  pubJic  character,  made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them 
to  their  mds.  At  the  same  time  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  lo 
oppose  those  unknown  invaders  if  they  should  attempt  to  make  their 
passage  good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipi- 
tating the  Tlascalans  into  this  resolution.  A  fierce  people,  shut  up  within 
its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little  accustomed  to  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  is  apt  to  consider  every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  easily 
excited  to  arms.  They  conclwded,  irom  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting 
Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  all  bis  professions,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  a  monarch  whom  they  bodi  hated  and  feaied 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled 
the  Tlascalans  with  hoiror;  and  as  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their 
superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  impatient  to 
avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  lo  acquire  the  merit  of^  offerii^  up  to  them 
as  victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars  ;  they 
contemned  the  smal!  number  of  the  Spaniards,  as  the^  bad  not  yet  mea- 
sured their  own  strength  with  that  oi  these  new  enemies,  and  had  no  idea 
of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  discipline. 

Cortes,  after  waitii^  some  days,  in  vain,  iijr  the  return  of  his  ambassa 
dors,  advanced  [Aug.  30,]  into  the  Tlascalan  territories.  As  the  resolutions 
of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  opjK«e  him.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  and  killed  two  horses  ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation,  of 
great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  specimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  close  order ;  he  chose  the  stations  where  he  halted,  with 
attention,  and  fortified  eveiy  camp  with  extraordinary  care.  During  four- 
teen days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  assaulte,  flie  Tlascalans. 
advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewuig  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to  which  the  Spaniards  had 
seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe 
those  successive  battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
particulars,  minglii^  mairy  exaggerated  and  incredible  cireumstancea  [l05] 
with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can  render 
the  recital  of  a  combat  intereatii^,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger; 
and  when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  thousands  slain  on  the 
one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on  the  other,  the  most  laboured 
descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition  of  the  troops,  or  of  ttie  various 
vicissitudes  in  the  engagement,  command  no  attention. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war,  which  are  memo- 
rable, and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  character  hotli  of 
the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the  Tlasca- 
lans brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  armies  as  appear  sufficient  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  lo  make  an^  im- 
pression upon  their  smaQ  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  seem.  It  is  not 
inesplicable.  ,  The  Tlascalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were  like  all 
unpolished  nations,  strainers  to  militaiy  order  and  discipline,  and  lost  in  a 
great  measure  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  by  their  constant  solicitude 
to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a 
■lentimen!  of  tenderness  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  strengthened  by 
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anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodie?  of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured 
by  their  enennes,  wag  universal  among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At- 
tention to  this  pious  office  occupied  them  even  during'  the  heat  of  combat,* 
broke  their  union,  and  diminished  the  force  of  the  impression  which  they 
might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but  the  imper- 
fection of  their  military  weapons  rendered  (heir  valour  in  a  great  measure 
jnoflensive.  Aflet  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults,  not 
one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows  and  spears,  headed  with 
dint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes  hardened  in  the  6re,  and  wooden  swords, 
though  destructive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  easily  turned  aside 
by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupiles,  or 
quilted  jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  Tlascalana  advanced 
Boldly  to  the  charge,  and  oflen  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spa 
niards  were  wounded,  though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  want  of  courage  or  stret^th  in  their  enemies,  but  lo  the  defect  of  the 
arms  with  which  they  assailed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  Tlascalans  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards, they  seemed  to  have  conducted  their  hostilities  with  some  degree 
of  barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of  Ineu? 
hostile  intentions ;  and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted  provisioia, 
and  imagined,  peihaps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that  they  had  Jetl  their 
own  country  because  it  did  not  afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  lo  their 
camp  a  laige  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully, 
because  they  scorned  to  attack  ah  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well 
as  disagreeable  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey.t 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with  their  new  enemies, 
fliat  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  tiiis  threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  the 
subsequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all  Uie  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards 
was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  against  whom  numan  power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity, 
they  had  recourse  lo  their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious 
causes  of  such  estraordinaiy  events,  and  to  declare  what  neiv  means  Ihey 
should  employ  in  order  to  repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The  priests, 
after  many  sacrifices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  response  :  That  these 
strangers  were  the  offeprii^  of  the  sun,  procreated  by  his  animalii^  enei^y 
in  the  regions  of  the  east ;  that,  by  dajr,  while  cherisned  with  the  mfluence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible ;  but  by  night,  when  his  re- 
viving heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.J  Theories  less 
plausible  have  gaiaed  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations,  and  have 
influenced  their  conduct.  In  consequence  otthis,  the  Tlascalans,  with 
tjie  implicit  confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  under  flie 
guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  strong  body,  in 
the  nb^ht  time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enieebled  and  surprised. 
But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  sentinels  at  his  oulposis, 
observing  some  extraordinaiy  movement  among  the  Tlascalans,  gave  the 
alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallyii^  out,  dis- 
persed the  parh"  with  great  slai^hter,  without  aliowii^  it  to  approach  the 
camp.  The  Tlascalans  convinced  by  sad  experience  that  meir  priests 
had  deluded  them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain  either  lo 
deceive  or  lo  vanquish  their  euemies,  their  fierceness  abated,  and  they 
began  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 
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They  were  at  a  loss,  howerer,  in  what  manner  to  address  the  straigera, 
what  idea  to  form  of  Iheir  character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as 
beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were  circumstances 
in  Iheir  conduct  which  seemed  to_  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  the  Spaniards  constantly  dismissed  Ihe  prisoners  whom  they  took,  na 
only  wilnout  injury,  butofleii  with  presents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed 
their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who 
according  lo  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known  in  America,  wera 
accustomed  to  saci'ifice  and  devour  without  taercy  all  the  captives  (aken  in 
battle,  and  disposed  them  lo  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  the  huma- 
nity of  their  new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized 
fiffy  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  pTOviaions  to  his  camp,  and  sup}>osing 
them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their  hanos  ;*  this  bloody  spectacle,  added  lo 
the  terror  occasioned  by  Ihe  fire-arms  and  horses,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders  [lOfi],  This  uncertainty  was 
apparent  in  the  mode  of  addressing  the  Spaniards.  "If,"  said  they,"  you 
are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  lo  you  five  slaves, 
that  you  may  drink  their  blood  ana  eat  ttieir  flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities, 
accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men, 
here  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  you.f  The  peace,  which 
both  parties  now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The 
TIascalans  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  lo  the  crown  of  Caslile,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the  republic 
under  his  protection,  and  promised  lo  defend  their  persons  and  possessions 
from  injury  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for  the  f_ 
The  fatigue  of  service  amoi^  a  small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  si 
mullitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on  duly  eveiy 
night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to  resi,  slept  always  upon  their 
arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's 

"   y  of  tr  '  '  >       ■         ->   


e  wounded ;  a  good  number,  and  among  these 

.    inderthedistempeis  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and 

ral  had  died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.    Notwithstanding  the 


ous  service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  hu  was 

composed  with  the  fat  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  slain.J    W  m     u 
with  such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  soldier    b  g  n   o 
murmur,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldness 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.    It  required  the  utmost  of 

Cortes's  authority  and  address  to  check  this  spirit  of  despond      y  n 
progress,  and  lo  reanimate  his  followers  with  (neir  wonted  se  h 

own  superiority  over  the  enemies  with  whom  they  bad  lo  contend, §  The 
submission  of  the  TIascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  Ihe 
capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence,  paid  to  beings 
of  a  superior  order,  banished  at  once  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  all 
memory  of  past  sufferir^  dispelled  every  anxious  thoi^ht  with  respect  to 
their  future  ope    t  d  fully     t  fi  d  them  Ihat  there  was  not  now 

any  power  in  A  able  to      thst  nd  their  arms.H 

Cortes  remai  d  fw  ty  d  y  n  TIas  la,  in  order  to  allow  his  troops 
a.  short  interval  f  repose  fte  u  h  h  d  service.  During  that  time 
he  was  employ  d    a  tran     t  nd     quiries  of  great  moment  witji 

respect  to  his  futu         b  In  h     daily  conferences  with  the  Tlas- 

calan  chieis,  he  ed    nf  m      n        cemii^  every  particular  rela- 

tive lo  the  state    f  th  M  ii    n  emp  re      to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign, 
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which  could  be  of  use  in  regulating  his  conduct,  whether  he  should  be 
obliged  fo  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an  ememy.  As  he  found  that  the  anlipatbYof 
his  new  ailies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  had 
been  represented,  and  perceived  whal  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid 
of  such  powerful  confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation 
in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion  of 
these  necessary.  The  TIascalans,  with  the  levitf  of  mind  natural  to  un- 
polished men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  the  exfreme 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guests  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder  flO'l.  They  gazed  with 
admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and,  faulting  tiiem  to  he  of 
heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  fo  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  to  anticipate  their  wialies.  They  offered,  a ccordinely,  to  accompany 
Corfes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  under 
the  command  of  their  most  experienced  captains. 

But,  after  bestowing  so  much  pains  on  cementing  this  union,  all  the  bene- 
ficial fruits  of  it  were  on  the  j)oint  of  being  lost  by  a  new  effusion  of  that 
intemperate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  animated  no  less  than 
the  other  adventurers  of  the  ^e.  They  all  considered  themselves  as  in- 
struments employed  by  Heaven  to  propaeate  the  Christian  faith,  and  flie 
less  Ihey  were  qualified,  either  by  tneir  knowledge  or  morals,  for  such  a 
function,  they  were  more  eager  to  dischaige  it.  The  profound  veneration 
of  the  Tlascalans  for  the  Spaniards' having  encouraged  Cortes  to  esplain 
to  some  of  their  chiefs  the  aoctriDss  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  insist 
that  they  should  abandon  their  own  sui»erslitions,  and  embrace  the  faith  of 
flieir  new  friends,  they,  according  (o  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  be  taught ; 
but  contended,  that  the  Tcides  of  Tlascala  were  divinities  no  less  than  the 
God  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed ;  and  as  that  Beiic  was  entitled  lo 
the  homa^  of  Europeans,  so  Ihey  were  bound  to  revere  Ine  same  powers 
which  their  ancestors  had  woisbipjied.  Cortes  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
uige  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  arguments, 
until  the  Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  lo 
mention  this  again,  lest  the  gods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  oi 
havit^  listened  to  such  a  proposition,  Cortes,  astonished  and  enraged  at 
their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execufe  by  force  what  he  could  not  accoinplish 


by  persuasion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars  and  cast  down  their 
iaofs  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zempoalla,  if  Father  Bartholomew 
de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate 
impeluoailj.  He  represented  the  imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  lai^e 
city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  less  supei'slitious  than 
warlike ;  he  declared,  that  the  ;proceeding  at  Zempoalla  bad  always 
appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust;  that  religion  was  not  lo  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence ;  that  other 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry ;  patient  instruction  must 
enlighten  the  undeistandmg,  and  pious  example  captivate  tlie  heart,  before 
men  could  be  induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth,*  Amidst 
scenes  where  a  narrow  minded  bigotiy.  appears  in  such  close  union  with 
oijpiession  and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  libera!  and  humane  soothe  the  mind 
with  unexpected  pleasure  :  and  at  a  tjma  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  little  understood  in  me  Christian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
unlinown,  one  is  astonislied  lo  find  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
among  the  first  advocates  against  persecution,  and  in  behalf  of  religious 
liberty.  The  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic,  no  less  respectable  for 
wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  we^ht  with  Cortes.  He  left  the 
Tlascalans  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requirii^  only  that 
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Ihey  should  desist  from  tlieir  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in 

Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service,  resolved  to  continue  his 
march  lowarda  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissuasives  of  the  Tlas- 
calans,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable  it'  he  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of 
forces  which  resembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  Cholula  [Oct.  13] ;  Montezuma,  wbo  had  at  lei^lh  consented  to 
admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  informed  Cortes  that  he  had 
given  orders  for  his  friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  TIascala,  was  formerly  an 
independent  state,  but  had  been  lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  was  considered  by  ail  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from  every 
province,  and  a  greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  prin- 
cipal temple  ^an  even  in  that  of  Mexico.*  Montezuma  seems  to  have 
invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the 
gods  would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  defiled,  without  pourir^ 
down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their 
power  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  residence  ;  or  from  a  belief  that  he  him- 
self might  there  altemjit  to  cut  them  off  with  mote  certahi  success,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  tlie  Tlascalans,  before  he  set  out  on  bis  march, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himself,  thoigh  received 
into  the  town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  observed  several 
circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tlas- 
calans, who  were  encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholu- 
lans refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts,  having 
found  means  to  enter  in  disguise,  acquainted  Cortes  that  they  observed  the 
(voraen  and  children  of  ^e  principal  citizens  retiring  in  ^reat  hurry  eveiy 
light;  and  that  sis  children  liad  been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite 
which  indicated  the  execution  of  some  warlike  enfeiprise  to  be  approach- 
ng.  At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  information  from 
in  Indian  woman  of  distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had  gained,  that  the 
leatmclion  of  her  friends  was  concerted ;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops 
sy  concealed  near  the  town;  that  some  of  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
nd  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches  were  di^,  and  slightly  covered  over, 
..S  traps  into  which  the  horses  might  fall ;  that  stones  or  missive  weapons 
were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the 
infantry  ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable. 
Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  concurring  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the 
chief  priests,  and  extorted  from  iJiem  a  confession,  tliat  confirmed  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  in- 
Etantly  resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  such  dreadful 
vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  with  terror.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  laige 
court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  theu  quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
the  Tlascalans  had  orders  to  advance  ;  the  ro^istrates  and  several  of  the 
chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal 
given,  the  troops  rushed  out  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  lead- 
ers, and  so  much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from  their  hands, 
they  stood  motionless^  and  incapable  of  defence.  wmJe  the  Spaniards 
pressed  (hem  in  front,  the  Tlascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples,  which  afford- 
ed a  retreat  fo  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leadii^  xpeo,  were  set  on  fire, 
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and  Ihey  perished  in  the  flames.  This  =iL«De  of  horror  cat,linued  two  da^a , 
during  which,  the  wtetdied  inhabitants  suffered  all  that  (he  destructive 
rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  (he  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies, 
could  inflict.  At  length  the  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thou- 
sand Choluians,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Corles  then  released 
tlie  magistrales,  and,  reproachii^  Ihem  oitterlj  for  their  intended  treacheij', 
declared,  that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but 
required  them  to  recall  (be  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish  order  in 
the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  bad  acquired  oi'or 
this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  di;eply  weie  they  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  discernment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience 
3  this  command,  Qie  city  was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with  people,  who, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  (heir  sacred  buildings,  yielded  respectfiil  service  to 
men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow- 
citizens*  [l  08], 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards  Mexico  [Oct.  29],  which 
was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.  In  eveiy  place  through  which  he  passed, 
he  was  received  as  a  person  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  deliver  the 
empire  irom  the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned ;  and  the  caziques  or 
governors  communicated  to  him  all  the  grievances  which  they  felt  under 
the  tyrannicaJ  government  of  Montezuma,  with  that  unreserved  confidence 
wbicn  men  naturally  repose  in  superior  beings.  When  Cortes  first  observed 
(be  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  remote  provinces  of  (he  empire,  hope  dawned 
upon  his  mind ;  but  when  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of  alienation 
from  their  monarch  near  the  seat  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital 
parts  of  the  constitution  were  affected,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
espectations  of  overturning  a  stale  whose  natural  strength  was  thus  divided 
and  impaired.  While  those  reflections  encouraged  the  general  to  persist 
in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  obser- 
vations more  obvious  to  meir  capacity.  In  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Chalco,  across  which  (he  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened 
gradually  to  their  view.  When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  when  they  observed 
fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  estent,  encompassed  with  laige 
towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  risii^  up<Hi  an  island  in  (he  middle, 
adorned  with  i(s  temples  and  turret ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their 
imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gilded  domes  were  presented 
to  their  s^bt ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful 
spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream  [109].  As  they  advanced, 
tbeir  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  increased.  They  were 
now  fully  satisfied  that  the  countiy  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  (heir  services  and  sufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  progress,  though 
several  circumstances  occurred  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design 
was  formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  messengers  areived  suc- 
cessively from  Montfezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring 
them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and 
so  wonderful  was  this  infatuation,  wnich  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  ol 
a  superior  nature,  that  Corles  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before 
the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  iriend,  or  to 

fppose  him  as  an  enemy.    But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the 
paniards,  wi'hout  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sen(imen[s, 

*  CoitesR^st.  BmnuB.  lii.  231.    B.  Slaz,  c  83.     Goiaara  Grcai.  c.  St.    Bercers,  dec.  9.  lib.  viL 
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continued  their  marcb  along  the  causeway  which  led  fo  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  the  strictest  discipline;  though 
without  seeming  to  suspect  the  prince  whom  they  were  ahout  to  visit. 

When  (hey  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  distinction,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes  and 
clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  EacE  of  these  in  his  order  passed  by 
Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed  most  respectful 
and  submissive  in  theic  country  They  announced  the  approach  of  Mon- 
tezuma himself,  and  soon  after  hia  harbingers  came  in  sight.  There  appear- 
ed first  two  hundred  persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  ivilh  large  plumes  of  fea- 
them,  alike  in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  barefooted, 
with  tLeir  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  higher  I'ank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was 
Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers 
of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  hira  on  their 
shoulders,  others  supported  a  canopy  of  curious  woriunanship  over  his 
head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands, 
which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signaJ  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads  -and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  so 
great  a  monarch.  When  be  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  same 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and,  leaning  cm  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  altend- 
aots  covering  the  streets  wilh  cotton  cloths,  tliat  he  might  not  touch  the 
ground,  Cortes  accosted  him  with  profound  reverence,  dller  the  European 
lashioo.  He  relumed  the  salutation,  accoi'ding  to  the  mode  of  his  country, 
by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  tbenliissing  it.  This  ceremony, 
the  customary  expression  of  veneration  fiom  inferiors  towards  those  who 
were  above  them  in  ranli,  appeared  such  amazing  condesceiisiion  in  a  proud 
monarch,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  consider  Ibe  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly  believed  those  per- 
sons, before  whom  he  humbled  himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  something 
more  than  human.  Accordiigly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the 
Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  satisfaction,  heard  themselves  deno- 
minated Tetdes,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  inter- 
view,  Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  polite- 
ness not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined,  "  You  are  now,"  says  hej 
"  with  your  brothers,  in  your  own  house ;  refresh  yourselves  after  your 
fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return."*  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards 
for  their  lodging,  was  a  house  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma,  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served 
tor  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so 
Uiige  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The 
first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security,  hy  plantir^  the 
aitiilery  so  as  io  command  Hie  different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appoint- 
ing a  lai^  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  posting 
sentinels  at  proper  stations,  witn  injunctions  to  observe  the  same  vigilant 
discipline  as  if  they  were  within  sight  of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  io  visit  his  guests  with  the  same 
pomp  as  in  their  first  interview,  and  brought  presents  of  sKch  value,  not 
only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  proved 
the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom, 
A  long  conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.     It  was  an  established  ira- 
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dilioti,  he  told  him,  among-  iLe  Mexicans,  that  thejr  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now  subject  to  his 
dominion  ;  that  after  fhey  were  settled  there,  the  ^at  captain  who  con- 
ducted this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country,  pronnsing  that  at  some  future 
Seriod  his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  govenimeni,  and  reform 
leir  constitution  and  taws  ;  that  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of 
Cortes  and  his  follower^  he  was  convinced  that  Ihey  were  the  veiy  persons 
whose  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them  to 
expect ;  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  hut  as 
relations  of  the  same  hlood  and  parentage,  and  desired  thai  they  might  con- 
sider themselves  as  masteis  in  his  dominions,  for  both  himself  and  his  suV 
jects  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
Vfishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  m  his  usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  of  sending  him'  into 
that  country ;  artfully  endeavount^  so  to  frame  his  discourse,  that  it  might 
coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed 
concernii^  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some 
of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror. The  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing'  the  oily ; 
the  appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  buildings  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in 
America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  a  European  cify,  tilled 
them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  TenucktitlaTi,  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the  natives,  ia 
atualed  in  a  laiee  plain,  evironed  by  mountains  of  such  height  that,  though 
within  the  torria  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and  health^l. 
All  the  moisture  which  descends  iiom  the  high  grounds,  is  collected  in 
several  lakes,  the  two  laigest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit, 
communicate  with  each  otiier.  The  waters  of  (he  one  are  fresh,  (hose  of 
the  other  brackish.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  sma!!  islands 
adjoining  1o  them,  the  capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The 
access  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stones 
and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  wateis  of  the  iake  during 
the  rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of 
considerable  length.  That  of  Tacuba^  on  the  west,  extended  a  mile  and 
a  half:  thatof  Tepeaca,on  the  north-west,  three  miles  ;  that  of  Cnoyacan, 
towards  the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east*  there  was  no  causeway,  and 
the  ci^y  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.t  In  each  of  these  cause- 
ways were  openings  at  proper  iotervajs,  through  which  the  waters  flowed, 
and  over  these  beams  of^tiniber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  earth, 
the  causeway  or  street  had  cveiy  where  a  uniform  appearance.  As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  singular,  its  construction  was  remarkable. 
Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods,but  the  houses  belonging  to  the  monarch, 
and  to  persons  of  distinction,  were  of  such  dimensions,  that,  jn  comparison 
with  any  other  buildings  which  hitherto  had  been  discovered  in  America, 
they  might  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were  all 
5 laced  in  a  r^ular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  passed  through 
le  city,  in  some  of  its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  which  intei> 
sected  it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  were  laige  openii^s  or  squares, 
one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  said  tonave  been  so  spacious, 
that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there.    In  this  city, 

■  ttanindcbledloM,  ClavIgerofbrcorrecUnEBnerrorDrimporlaucelninTdeicrlpUonDfMciico. 
Prom  the  6881,  iv hers  Tezeuco  was  simated,  tbare  was  no  causeway,  aBlliaveolHeiyefl,  and  yet 
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the  pride  of  the  New  Wculd,  and  the  nohkst  monument  of  the  industiy 
and  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  wj(h  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of 
aid  from  any  domestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  in 
tiieir  computalions,  reckon  that  there  were  at  least  Sixty  thousand  io- 
habifants,* 

But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might  amuse  or 
astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  feit  the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to 
tiieir  own  situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  un- 
expected than  favourabJe  to  their  prioress,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in 
its  capital  without  havii^once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch. 
Tlie  Tlascalans,  however,  had  earnestly  dissuaded  Ihem  from  placing  such 
confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  peculiar  situation  as 
Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were 
in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  them 
that  the  Mesican  priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their 
sovereign  lo  admit  flie  Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  Ihem  off 
there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  security ,t  They  now  perceived  too  plainly, 
that  the  apprehensions  of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation ;  that, 
by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  causeways,  or  by 
destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves,  their  retreat  would  be 
rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of 
a  hostile  city,  surrounded  by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  p<Bsibilitv  of  receiving  aid  from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had, 
indeed,  received  teem  with  distinguished  respect.  But  ought  they  fo 
reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  consider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were 
sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ?  Tiieir  safety  depended 
upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to 
confide  ;  and  an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him 
in  passion,  might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate.J 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  meanest  soldier,  did  not 
escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  (heir  genera!.  Before  be  set  out  from 
Chotula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,§  that  Qpalpopoca, 
one  of  the  Itfexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having  assembled  an  aimy 
in  order  to  attack  shme  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  , 
to  throw  off  the  Mesican  yoke,  Escalanle  had  marched  out  with  part  of 
the  garrison  lo  support  bis  allies ;  that  an  er^agement  had  ensued,  in  which, 
though  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  Escalanle,  with  seven  of  his  men, 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  liis  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  liad  been 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive :  that  the  head  of  this  unfortu 
nate  captive,  after  beii^  carrjed  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  iimiiorlal,  had  been  sent 
to  Mexico.ll  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  continued  his  march.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Mexico  he  became  sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of 
confidence  in  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as 
from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  unknown 
countiy,  but  the  defective  intelli§:ence  which  he  bad  received  from  people 
with  whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pushed 
forward  into  a  situation  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which 
it  was  dangerous  fo  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perfiaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  atlemplii^  the  latter.  The  success  of  his  enterprise 
dex)ended  upon  supporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New 
Spain  had  formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arma.    Upon 
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Ihe  first  aymptoBi  of  timidity  on  his  part,  11  e  r  ve  era!  o  Tould  cease, 
and  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  restrained  at  pr  se  t  Id  let  loose 
upon  hi(n  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  Af  the  a  n  e  t  n  e  he  knew  that 
the  countenance  of  his  own  sovere^n  was  to  he  obta  ed  a  ly  by  a  series 
of  victories,  and  that  notbine  but  the  merit  of  estraordinaiy  success  could 
screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregularity.  From  all  these  con- 
siderations! it  was  necessaiT  to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  step  had  inyolved  him,  by  ten- 
turing  upon  another  still  bolder.  The  situation  was  tiying,  hut  his  mind 
was  equal  to  it ;  and  after  revolvii^  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinaiy  than  daring.  He  determined  to 
seize  Montezuma  in  hb  palace,  and  to  cany  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Ihe 
Spanish  quarters.  From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for 
tiie  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his 
will,  he  hoped,  by  having'  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the 
supreme  direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge 
in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  beit^  secure  from  any  effort  of  their 
violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid  startled  at  a 
measure  so  audacious,  and  raised  objections.  The  more  infelligenl  and 
resolute,  conscious  that  it  was  the  only  i^eource  in  which  there  appeared 
any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  their 
companions  so  cordially  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly 
to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour- of  visiting  Monlezum a,  Cortes 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty 
soldiers.  Thirty  obosen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  saunlerii^ 
at  some  distance,  as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curiosity  ;  small  parlies 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish 
quarters  to  tlie  court;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan 
allies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortes  and 
his  attendants  were  admitted  without  suspicion  ;  ihe  Mexicans  retiring,  as 
usual,  out  of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  which  he  bad  employed  in  former  conferences,  reproaching  him 
bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
one  ol'^his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss  which  they 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  iheir  campanions,  as  well  as  for 
the  insult  .offered  to  the  great  prince  whose  servants  Ihey  were.  Mon- 
tezuma, confounded  at  this  unespecled  accusation,  and  changing  colour, 
either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from  feeliijg^  the  indignity  wiUi  which 
he  was  treated,  asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnestness,  and,  as 
aproof  of  it,eave  orders  instantly  to  brii^Q^alpopoca  and  his  accomplices 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied  with  seeming  complaisance,  that  a 
declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but 
that  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,  who  would 
never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he 
removed  from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish 
quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.  The  fiist  mention  of  so  strana:e  a  proposal  bereaved  Monfezuma 
of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At  length  indignation  gave  him  utter- 
ance, and  be  haughtily  answered,  "  Thai  persons  of  I  is  rank  were  not 
accustomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as  prisoners ;  and  were  he 
■nean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  afiront  to  be 
offered!    h  I"  rt  11    gt     mp!  yf  d  d 

alternat  ly  t      ootl         d  t  m  d  t    h         Th      1  h      me 

warm        d  h       r       t       d    bo      tl       1  V  lasq        d    L  n 
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waste  more  lime  in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  hira 
to  the  lieatt."  The  threalening  voice  and  fierce  sfistures  with  which  these 
words  v/ere  uttered,  atnick  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible, 
nad  now  proceeded  so  far,  as  lefl  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  darker  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.  He  saw  both, 
and,  abandonmg  himself  to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  request. 

His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them  his  respluiion 
Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they  presumed  not  lo  question  the  will  ol 
their  master,  hut  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying 
away  the  Emperor,  (he  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  ai 
grief  and  rage,  threatenii^  the  S]Daniards  with  immediate  destruction,  as 
toe  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Mon- 
tezuma appeared,  with  a  seeming  gayety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his 
hand,  the  tiimuU  was  hushed;  and  upon  his  declarirg  it  to  be  of  his  own 
choice  that  tie  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  mul- 
titude, taught  to  revere  eveiy  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly 
dispersed.* 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  sti'angers  in  the  midst  ol 
his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  lo  this  event,  either  with 
respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  success  of  the  execution ; 
and  were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  Ihis  extraordinary  transactltMi  aulheiv 
ticated  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  (hey  would  appear  so  wild 
and  extravagant  as  lo  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probaliility  which 
must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Mwitezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nious respect  which  Cortes  had  promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own 
domestics,  and  served  with  bis  usual  state.  His  principaJ  officers  had  free 
access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  eveiy  function  of  government  as  if  he  bad 
been  at  perfect  liberty.  The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the 
scrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such  an  important 
prize  [116],  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  sooih  and  reconcile  htm  lo 
his  situation  by  eveiy  external  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment. 
But  from  captive  princes,  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suffering  is  never  far 
distant.  Qjialpopoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  the  principal  officers  who  served 
under  him,  were  Drought  prisoners  to  the  capital  [Dec.  4],  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued,  The  Emperor  gave  them  up 
to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  deter- 
mine their  punishment.  They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  court 
martial ;  and  though  they  bad  acted  no  other  part  than  what  becaihe  loyal 
subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  tnelr  country,  they  were  condemned  to  ce 
burnt  alive.  The  execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  sus- 
pended. The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on 
which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal 
magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans 
beheld,  in  silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  oiTered  to  the  majesty  ol 
their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  autho^ 
ity  of  strangers  for  having  d<Hie  what  he  owed  in  duty  lo  his  natural  sove- 
re^n;  and  the  aims  provided  by  the  foresight  of  (heir  ancestors  foe 
arengii^  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  which  the  Mexicans 
nad  to  bear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  that  ^ualpopoca  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  Escalanle  without  orders  from  his  master,  were  not 

•  Diaz,  c.  95.     Gomnra  Cron.  c.  63.     CnitoB  Rclat,  Kara.  !ii.  p  S35,  S3fi.     Heiiera,  dec  H.  lib. 
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satisfied  with  inflicling;  vengeance  on  the  iiislrument  employed  mm  t 
ting  that  crime  while  the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  J  t  b  f  e 
Qjialpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  f  M  t 
zumai  toUowed  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  a  soldier,  carrying  pai  f 
fetters  ;  and  approachiig  the  monarch  with  a  stem  countenance  t  Id  h  m 
that  as.  the  persons  who  were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  h  h  t!  y 
merited,  baa  chareed  him  as  Ihe  cause  ofthe  outrage  commit!  d  t 
necessary  that  he  ukewise  sliould  make  atonement  Tor  that  gu  It  th  n 
turning  away  abruptly,  without  waitiis:  for  a  reply,  commanded  Ihfe  i 
dier  to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  instanlly  ese  t  A 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  his  p  n  as 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as  tie  p  elude 
of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and  compla  n  H 
attendants,  speechless  with  horror,.fen  at  his  feet,  batbii^  then  w  lb  th  u 
tears  ;  and,  bearing  up  the  fetterain  their  hands,  endeavoured  w  thofii  us 
tenderness  to  l%hlcn  tiieir  pressure.  Nor  did  their  ffrief  and  d  p  nd  n  y 
abate,  until  Cortes  returned  from  the  execution,  andwith  a  ch  11  un 
tenance  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  spints  had 
sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose  into  indecent,  ioy  ;  and  with 
an  unbecoming  transition,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair  to 
transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards  hia  deliverer. 
In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the  Spanish  historians,  we  search 
in  vain  for  the  qualities  which  distinguish  other  parts  of  Corles's  conduct. 
To  usurp  ajunsdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a  stranger,  who  assumed 
no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct 
entitled  them  to  esteem,  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  crueJty.  To  put  the 
monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  such  ignominious  treat- 
ment, suddenly  to  release  him,  seems  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  in- 
considerate than  wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no  account 
can  be  ^ven  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  intoxi- 
cated with  success,  and  presuming  on  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  fliougrht  nothiig  too  bold  for  him  to  under- 
take, or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  m  one  view,  these  proceedings, 
however  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that 
artful  policy  which  regulated  every  part  of*^Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans,  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings 
superior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion, 
and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished  that 
sheddii^  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  most  heinous  of 
all  crimes ;  and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  estfd)lish  this 
opinion  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mexicans  who  had  ventured  to  commit 
it  toa  cruel  death,  aod  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit  to  a  mor- 
tifying indignity  as  an  expiation  for  being  accessary  to  a  deed  so  alro- 
ciousTllir 

1620,]  The  rkour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  unhappy  persons 
who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  accord- 
ii^ly  to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  The  spirit  of  Mon- 
tezuma was  not  only  overawed  but  subdued.  During  six  months  that 
'  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
resided  there  not  from  constraint,  but  tlirough  choice.  His  ministers  and 
officers  attended  hira  as  usual.  He  txxik  cognisance  of  all  affairs  ;  eveiy 
order  was  issued  in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appear- 
ing- the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulously  observed,  the 
people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Such 
was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Span- 
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lards,  or  sucli  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confinement ;  and  though  Cortes,  rely- 
iig  on  this  aaccndant  which  ne  had  acquired  over  Iheiv  minda,  permitted 
him  not  only  to  visit  his  tempies,  but  to  make  hunting  excursions  beyond 
the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  Buch  a  terror  as  to 
intimidate  the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch.* 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  femetity  of  Cortes  in  seizings  Montezuma,  the 
Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves  more  estensive  authority  in  the 
Mexican  Empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  Icmg  course  of 
time  by  open  force  ;  aod  they  exercised  more  absolute  sway  in  the  name 
of  another,  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polished 
nations,  in  subjecting  such  as  are  less  improved,  have  been  nearly  tne  same 
in  eveiy  period.  The  system  of  screenii^  a  foreign  usurpation,  under  the 
sanction  of  authority  denved  irom  the  natural  rulers  of  a  countiy,  the  device 
of  employing  the  magistrates  and  forma  already  established  as  instruments 
to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast  as  sublime  refine- 
ments in  policy  peculiar  to  tlie  present  age,  were  inventions  of  a  more  early 
period,  and  had  been  tried  with  success  m  the  West  long  before  they  were 
practised  in  the  East. 

Corles  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  llie  powets  which  he  possessed 
by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards, 
whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  different  parts  trf 
the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons  of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Inem,  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most 
,  of  the  provinces,  viewed  theirsoil  and  productions,  surveyed  with  particular 
care  the  districts  which  yielded  ^Id  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places 
as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  .While  they  were  thus 
employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma_,  de- 
graded some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whose  abilities  or  inde- 
tendent  spirit  excited  his  jealousy,  and  substituted  in  their  place  persons 
;ss  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thij^  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  wished  to 
have  such  command  of  the  lake  as  might  ensure  a  retreat  if,  either  from 
levity  or  disgust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him,  and  break 
down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own  address,  and  the 
facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently 
entertained  his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine 
and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiosity  to  see  those  movii^ 
palaces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretest  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint 
some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards 
had  deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting 
down  and  preparii^  timber.  With  their  assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters 
soon  completed  two  briganlines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amusement  lo 
the  monarch,  and  were  consideied  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  resource  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's  fame  submission  to 
his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  still  more  tiying.  He  mged 
Montezuma  (o  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  kit^  of  Castile,  lo 
hold  his  cTDwn  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  subject  his  dominions  lo  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
tiumblii^  that  can  he  made  to  one  possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  Mon 
tezuma  was  so  obsequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief 
men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them  of  the  fra- 
din'oiis  and  prophecies  wliich  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people 
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sprung  from  the  same  stock  with  themselTes,  in  order  !o  take  possess'cai 
01  the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this 
promised  race ;  that  therefore  he  recc^nised.  the  rip^ht  of  their  monarch  to 
govern  the  Mexican  empire:  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and 
obey  hiin.  as  a  tributary.  While  ultering  these  words,  Montezurtia  dis- 
covered how  deeply  he  was  affected  in  making  such  a  sacrifice.  Tears 
and  ^oans  freqiienUy  interrupted  his  discourse.  Overawed  aod  broken 
as  his  sfjirit  was,  it  still  retamed  such  a  sense  cf  dignity  as  to  feel  that 
pat^  which  pierces  the  hearl  of  princes  when  constrained  to  resign  inde- 
pendent power.  The  fiist  mention  of  such  a  resolution  struck  the  assembly 
dumb  wilh  astonishment.  This  was  followed  hy  a  sudden  murmur  oi 
sorrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated  some  violent  irruption 
of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.     This  Cortes  foresaw,  and  seasonably  inter- 

Saed  to  prevent  it  by  declaring  that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  deprive 
ontezuma  of  the  royal  dignl^,  or  to  make  anj  innovation  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  assurance,  added  to  their 
dread  of  the  Spanish  power  and  to  the  authority  of  (heir  monarch's  example, 
extorted  a  reluclant  consent  from  the  assembly  [112],  The  act  of  sub- 
mission and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formafifiea  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  pleased  to  prescribe,* 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Corles,  accompanied  this  profession  ol 
fealty  and  hom^:e  with  a  magniScenl  present  to  his  new  sovereign ;  and 
after  his  example  his  subjectslirought  in  very  liberal  contributions  The 
Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  either  voluntarily 
(jestowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  ex- 
torted from  his  people  under  various  pretexts ;  and  having  melted  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these,  without  includingjewels  and  ornaments 
cf  various  kinds,  which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  cuiious  worit- 
manship,  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were 
impalieni  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  Uieir  desire.  A 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another 
fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  commander  in  chief.  The  sums  advanced 
by  Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  Ihe  officera,  towards  defrayii^ 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were  then  deducted.  The  re- 
mainder was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many  defalcations, 
the  share  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum 
fell  so  far  below  their  sanguine  expectations,  (hat  some  soldiers  rejected  it 
■with  scorn,  and  others  muraiured  so  ioudlv  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  ex- 
ertion of  his  liberality,  to  appease  ihem.  The  complaints  of  the  aimy 
were  not  alfc^ether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  armament,  it  was  not 
wiBiout  regiet  that  the  soldiera  beheld  it  sweep  away  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to  tlie  share 
of  the  general  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sisieenlh 
century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of  Cories's  favourites  had  secretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither 
paid  tite  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  common 
itock.  It  was,  however,  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  Corles  al  this  period 
to  make  a  large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  probable  ftiose 
cfflicealments  were  not  of  great  consequence. 

The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given 
by  hist[»rians  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering  the 
productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  limes.    But  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
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cans,  gold  and  silver  were  not  the  standards  by  which  the  worlh  of  other 
commodisiea  was  estimated ;  and  destitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  were  no  further  in  request  than  as  they  furnished 
materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  These  were  either  consecrated  to 
the  gods  in  their  temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  Iheir 
princes  and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the  ccmsumption  of  the 
precious  metals  was  inconsiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as 
o  put  either  the  meenuity  or  industry  of  Ibe  Mexicans  on  the  stretch  in 
order  to  ailment  tteir  afore.  They  were  altogether  unacquainted  witb 
the  art  of  workmg  the  rich  mines  with  which  their  country  abounded. 
What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened 
into  a  pure  metallic  state.*  The  utmost  effort  of  their  labour  in  search  of 
it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 
lo  pick  out  the  grains  of  gold  which  subsided ;  and  even  this  simple  ope- 
ration, according;  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  appomted  to 
survey  the  provinces  where  there  vras  a  prospect  o£  findii^  mines,  they 
performed  very  unskiifully.t  From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of 
gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found 
pure,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for  refiniiK 
it  in  a  proper  manner,  ^e  quantity  of  this  metal  was  still  less  considerable.^ 
Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  eserled  all  the  jiovrer  which  tbey  pos- 
sessed inMexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  ID  order  lomtJIy  their 
predominant  passion,  and  though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhausted  his 
treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  empire,  did 
not  rise  in  value  above  what  has  been  mentioned  [113]. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other  matters,  with  respect 
to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  Ae 
importunate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods,  and  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the  proposition  with  horror. 
Superstition,  among  the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and 
complete  system,  tnat  its  institutions  naturally  took  fast  hold  of  the  mind ; 
and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  paits  of  America  were  easily  induced 
to  relinquish  a  few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to 
their  mode  of  worship,  which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with 
such  order  and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  venera- 
tion. Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
Monlezuma,  was  so  much  enragecf  at  his  obstinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  the  iclols  in  the  grand  temple 
by  force.  But  the  priests  takire  arms  in  defenc?  of  their  altars,  and  the 
people  crowding  with  great  ardour  to  support  them,  Cortes's  pnjdence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  after 
dislodgiic  fhe  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  placiig  in  their  stead  an 
image  oi  fhe  Viigin  Mary  [114]. 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  permitted  the  imprisonment 
of  their  sovereign,  and  suffered  fhe  exactions  of  strangers  without  a 
stniM;le,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy  the  Spaniards, 
and  tnoi^ht  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  insulted  deities.  The 
priests  and  leading  men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Monfezun-ia  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  to 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence,  he  was  williiw;  to  tiy  more 
gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed,  that 
now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods 
had  declared  their  will,  and  (he  people  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.    With  this  he  re- 
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auired  Ihem  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on 
leir  heads.  The  tenour  of  this  unespected  requisition,  aa  weli  as  the 
determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  some  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and 
his  suhj'ecla.  He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive  more  advantage 
from  a  seemii^  compliance  with  the  monarch's  inclinations;  than  from  an 
iH-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied,  with  great  com- 
posure, that  he  had  already  begun  io  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own 
country;  hut  as  he  had  destroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some 
time  was  requisite  for  building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable. 
A  number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  limber,  and 
some  Spanish  carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Cortes 
flattered  himself  that  during  ihis  interval  he  might  either  find  means  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portocarrero  and  Moniejo  had 
sailed  with  his  despatches  toS^ain;  and  he  daily  expected  their  letuni 
with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  King.  Without  this,  his  con 
dition  was  insecure  and  precarious ;  and  after  all  the  great  things  which 
he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  pimish- 
ment  of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  his  prepress  had  been,  he  could 
not  hope  to  complete  the  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  body 
of  men,  which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned; 
nor  could  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islands, 
until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceeding. 

While  he  remained  m  thb  cruel  situation,  anxious  about  what  was  past, 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration  of  Monte- 
zuma, oppressed  with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived 
with  an  account  of  some  ships  having  appeared  on  (he  coast.  Cortes,  with 
fond  credulity,  imagining  that  his  messengers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and 
that  the  completion  of  dl  his  wishes  and  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who  received  them  with  transports  of  mutual 
graluiation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from 
Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  command 
at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  mformation  that  the  armament  was  fitted 
out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  aid 
which  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate  destiuctJon, 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this  violent  measure  are 
obvious.  From  the  circumstances  of  Cortes'  departure,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence  upon  him. 
His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba, 
strengthened  Ibis  suspicion,  which  was  at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  sen!  to  Spain.  They,  from 
some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary  historians, 
touched  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  conlraiy  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their 
genera!.*  By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  ieamed  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  after  formally  renouncing  all  connection  with  him,  had  esta- 
blished an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting  the  Kii^ 
to  confirm  their  proceedings  bv  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained  particular 
informatiMi  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable  presents 
which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting  prospects  of  success  that 

rnedlohis  view.  Every  passion  which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind  ; 
ne,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreached ;  indication,  at  being 
betrayed  by  the  man  whom  ne  had  selected  as  the  object  of  his  favour 
and  confidence ;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an 
enemy ;  and  despair  of  recovering  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing 

*  B,  Diaz,  t.  5i,  5S.   Henem,  dec  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14    Gomara  Ciun.  c.  9E. 
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his  fame  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bosom  ol'  Velasquez, 
All  these,  with  united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an  estraordinary  effort 
in  order  lobe  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him 
his  usurped  authonty  aad  conquests.  Nor  did  he  want  tbe  appearance  of 
a  good  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt.  Tbe  Bgeal  whom  he  sent  to  Spain 
With  an  account  of  GrijaWa's  voyage,  bad  met  with  a  most  favourable 
reception ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced,  such  hfeb  expec- 
la  I  ions  were  formed  concemire  the  opulenceofNew  Spain,  that  velas|iuez 
was  authorized  to  prosecute  tae  discoveiy  of  the  countiy,  and  appointed 

foveiiior  of  it  dunug  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privileges  than 
ad  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the  time  of  Colunmus.*  Elated 
by  this  distinguistiing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  ctaisider  Cortes 
not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient  to  the  roya' 
mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  bis  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of 
his  sovereign  by  force  of  arms  [115].  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  pre- 
parations was  sucb  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  tbe 
passions  widi  which  he  was  animated;  andm  a  short  time  an  armament  was 
completed,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  which  had  on  board  fourscore 
horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  soldJeia,  of  which  eighty  were  musketeeiSj 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  croas-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velasquez's  experience  of  the  fatal  consequence  of 
committiie;  to  another  what  tie  ought  to  have  executed  himself,  bad  not 
rendered  him  more  enlerprjaing,  he  vested  the  command  of  this  formi- 
dable body,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  merits 
the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to 
seize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and 
then  to  complete  tbe  discovery  and  conquest  of  tbe  counliy  in  his  nanie. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  his  nioa  without  opposition 
near  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  [April].  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  bad  sent 
to  search  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  Joined  him.  By  this 
accident  he  not  only  received  information  concernit^  the  prepress  and 
situation  of  Cortes,  but,  as  these  soldiers  had  made  some  progress  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  tbe  Mexican  laimiage,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whose 
means  he  was  enabled  lo  bold  some  intercourse  with  me  people  of  the 
country.  But, according  to  Ihelowcunningof  deserters, they  framedtheir 
intelligence  with  more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable 
than  to  what  Ibey  knew  to  be  true ;  and  represented  the  situation  of  Cortes 
to  be  so  desperate,  and  the  disaffection  of  bis  followers  td  be  so  general, 
as  increased  the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
first  operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial 
accounts.  Havii^  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  sur- 
render, Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the 
requisition  wirti  such  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  spirit, 
and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
seized  him  andhis  attendants, andsent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cartes  received  them  nut  like  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and,  condemning 
the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well 
timed  clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he  gained  their  con- 
fidence, and  drew  "from  them  such  particulars  concemir^  the  force  and 
intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its 
full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half  naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  still  more  inferior  in  ttie  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the 
Seld  against  an  arm^  in  courage  and  martial  discipline  equal  to  his  own, 
in  number  far  superior,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that 
Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resenlraenl  of  Velasquez  than 
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allentive  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  his  country,  had  beg^n  his  iiitercourae 
with  Ihe  natives,  by  representing  him  and  his  followers  as  fugiliyes  and 
outlawg,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  injustice  in 
inyading  the  Mexican  empire  ;  and  had  declared  that  his  cbief'^obiect  in 
visiting  (he  country  was  to  punish  Ihe  Spaniards  who  had  committed  these 
crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans  from  oppression.  He  soon  perceived 
that  (he  same  unfavourable  representations  oi^his  cbaracler  and  actions  had 
been  conveyedto  Montezuma,  and  IhatNarvaez  had  found  means  to  assure 
him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept  him  undet  restraint  was  highly 
displeasing;  to  the  King  his  master,  he  had  it  in  chaise  not  only  to  rescue 
an  iniuredmonarch  Irom  confinement,  but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with  this  prospect  of 
being  set  free  from  subjection  to  strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  pitivinces 
began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer 
no  less  able  than  willing  to  save  ttiem.  Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a 
secret  intercourse  with  me  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him  as 
a  person  superior  in  power  and  diffnity  to  those  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
hitherto  revered  as  the  first  of  men  [116]. 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  difficulty  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more 
tiring  to  Ihe  capacity  and  firmness  of  a  general,  or  where  tte  choice  of  the 
plan  which  oi^ht  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  should  wait  the 
approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  destruction  seemed  to  be  unavoidable ; 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  pressed  hiai  from  without,  the  inhabitants,  whose 
turbulent  spirit  he  conldhardly  restrain  with  ai!  his  authority  and  attention, 
would  eagerly  Jot  ,  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avei^ing  all 
their  wrongs.  If  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  captive  monarch 
at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  must  at  once  forego  the 
fruits  of  ail  his  toils  and  victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could 
not  be  recovered  without  extraordinary  efforts  and  infinite  danger.  If, 
instead  of  employing  force,  he  should  have  recourse  fo  conciliating 
measures,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  with  Narvaez  ;  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  that  ofScer,  augmented  by  consciousness  of  his  present 
superiority,  forbade  him  to  cherish  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  After 
revolving  every  srJieme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  iixed  upon  that  which 
in  execution  was  most  hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most 
beneliciai  to  himself  and  to  his  conntty  ;  and  with  the  decisive  intrepidity 
suited  to  desperatesituations,deteiminedto  make  one  bold  effort  for  victory 
under  every  disadvantage,  ratlier  than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and  the 
Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be  terminated  finally  by 
arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  mdecent  but  criminal  to  have  marched 
against  his  couniiy men, without  attempting  to  adjust  matters  hy  an  amicable 
fiegotialion.  In  this  service  he  employea  Olniedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose 
character  the  function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessed,  besides,  such 
prudence  and  address  as  qualilied  hizn  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in 
which  Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected  with  scorn 
eveiy  scheme  of  accommodation  that  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with 
difScully  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants. 
He  met,  however,  with  a  morefavourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
ofBceis,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions,  Cortes  arffiilly  accompanied 
these  with  presents  of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value, 
which  inspired  those  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  fortune  who  were 
eng;^ed  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  sharers  in  those 
rich  spoils,  declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others, 
from  public  spirit,  lab'  ured  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
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should  prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subi-ert  the  Spanish  power  in  a 
country  where  it  was  so  irnperieclly  established,  Narvaez  disregarded  ' 
bofh,  and  by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his  adEerents 
rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  mudh 
surprised  at  the  uniractable  am^ance  of  Narvaez ;  and  after  having  gi7en 
such  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  disposition  as  might  justify  his  recourse  to 
other  means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 


He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  Ihej  capital  [May],  under  the  c 
nand  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  disUiHTjished  courage,  for  wl 
the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect.     To  the  custody 


of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he 
had  amassed,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  person  of  the 
imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  employed  in  concealing  from 
Montezuma  the  real  cause  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-subjects ; 
and  that,  after  a  short  interview  with  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and 
return  to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend 
.he  desia:ns  of  the  Spaniard,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
declarations  of  Narraez,  and  afraid  to  discover  anv  symptom  of  suspicion  or 
distrustof  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spanish  quarieia,  and  to 
cultivate  the  same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him  Cortes,  with  seeming  conlidence  in  this  promise,  but 
relying  principally  upon  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to 
guard  his  prisoner  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  from  Mexico. 

His  stret^th,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  Sandoval  and 
the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As 
he  Ejped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops 
were  not  encumbered  either  with  baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded 
extremely  the  impression  which  the  enemy  might  make  with  (heir  cavaliy, 
he  had  provided  against  this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sagaci^  which 
dislinguisb  a  great  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  Indians  in  the 
province  of  Chinantia  used  spears  of  extraoidiaary  length  and  force,  he 
armed  his  soldiers  with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and  com- 
pact arrai^raenf  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  best  per- 
haps that  was  ever  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  towards  Zempoalla, 
of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  possession.  During  his  march,  he  made 
repeated  attempts  towards  some  accommodation  with  his  opponent.  But 
Narvaez  requirmg  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  should  instantly  rec^nise 
bis  title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  poweis  whiSi  he 
derived  from  Velasquez  ;  and  Cortes  refusir^  to  submit  to  any  authority 
which  was  not  founded  on  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  himself,  under 
'whose  immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had  placed  tlieir  infant 
colony ;  all  these  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  intercouise,  however, 
whidi  this  occasioned  between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  Coiies,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gainii^  some  of  Nar- 
Taez'a  officers  by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  othere  by  a  semblance  of 
moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  cmiverted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold 
kilo  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  w'Jh 
military  ostentation.  ?:farvaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted, 
all  the  army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  their  countiymen. 
This  discoveiy  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to 
madness.  In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes, 
andof  his  principal  officers ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced 
within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  small  body  of  men,  he  considered 
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this  as  an  insult  which  meTite'd  immediate  chastisement,  and  marched  out 
with  all  his  troops  to  ofier  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  aleader  of  greater  abilities  and  experience  than,otJ  equal 
ground,  to  fieht  an  enemy  so  far  superior  In  number,  and  so  much  better 
appointed.  Having  taken  his  station  on  tiie  opposite  bank  of  the  river  de 
Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  Le  attacked,  he  beheld  the  ap- 

J roach  of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  disregarded  this  vain  bravade. 
t  was  then  the  beginnine  of  the  wet  season,*  and  the  rain  had  poured  down, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  a  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone. 
The  followers  of  Narvaez,  unaccustom«d  to  the  hardships  of  military  service, 
murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  Inat,  from  their  unsol- 
dierlike  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  adversary,  their 
geoeral  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  scheme 
by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed  that  his 
hardy  veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which  continued  to  fall, 
without  a  single  lent  or  any  shelter  whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far 
from  repining  at  hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  them,  that  they 
were  still  fresh  and  alert  foi'  service.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  vpould 
naturally  give  themselves  up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  and  thai,  judging 
of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfectly  secure  at  a  season  so  unfit  for  action.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  of 
this  unexpected  attack  might  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers.    Hh  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resource  remained  but  in  some  des- 

Eerate  effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  measure  with  such  warmth,  that 
'orfes,  in  a  mililaiy  oration  which  he  addressed  to  them  before  they  began 
their  march,  was  more  solicitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour. 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  first  he  placed 
Sandoval ;  intrustirg  this  gallant  officer  with  the  most  dangerous  and  impoi^ 
tant  service,  that  of  seizing  fee  enemy's  artilleiy,  which  was  planted  befo/e 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head-quiir- 
ters.  Christova!  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  with  orders  to  assault 
the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  condiicted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,  which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of  reserve,  and  to  support 
the  other  two  as  there  should  he  occasion.  Having  passed  the  river  de 
Cauoas,  which  was  much  swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difBnilty,  the 
water  leachii^  almost  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profouni!  Biience, 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument;  ejsh  man 
armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and  his  Chioantlan  spear.  ^larvaez, 
remiss  in  proportion  to  his  security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  U>  watch 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good  cause  to  dread.  One  of 
these  was  seized  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Cortes's  troops ;  the  other 
made  his  escape,  and,  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipitation  of  fear 
and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  thai  there  was 
full  leisure  to  have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But,  tlirough  the  arro- 
gance and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important  interval  was  lost.  He 
imputed  this  alarm,  to  the  cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with 
derision  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to  his  own..  The 
shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on  to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last 
that  the  danger  which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
Ihey  advanced  was  such  that  only  one  cannon  could  be  firedo'^fore  Sando- 
val s  party  closed  with  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  gun'i,  and  began 
to  force  their  way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  'iW.;  brave  in 
action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed  himself  in  hastf ,  .lad  by  bia 
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voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  tlie  combat.  Olid  advanced  to 
sustain  liis  companions ;  and  Coites  himself  rushing  to  the  front,  conducted 
and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  ttiis 
small  body  pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  presented 
with  (heir  loi^  spears,  bore  downali  opposition  before  it.  They  had  now 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  striei^ling  to  bm-st  it  open,  when  a  soldier 
having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  lower  was  covered,  compelled 
Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  first  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  the  spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the  steps,  and 
in  a  moment  clapped  in  tetters.  The  cry  of  victoiy  resounded  among  the 
troops  of  Uortea.  Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  tlieir  leader  now  main- 
tained the  conflict  feebiy,  and  began  to  surrender.  Among  the  remaindei; 
of  his  soldiers,  stationea  in  two  smaiier  lowers  of  the  temple,  terror  and 
confusion  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that  Ihey  could  not  dis- 
tii^uish  between  their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed 
against  Ihem.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  aleam- 
ing  through  the  obscurity  of  the  niglit,  whicij,  though  pioceedii^  only  from 
a  variety  of  shining  insects  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands  of"^  musketeers  ad- 
vancing with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  short  resistance,  the 
soldiers  compelled  their  oflicers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to  their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  gained  almost 
without  bloodshed,  only  two  soldiers  being  kilied  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and 
two  officera,  with  fifteen  private  men  of  the  adverse  faction.  Cortes  treated 
the  vanquished  not  like  enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and  iriends,  and  offered 
either  to  send  them  hack  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  Ihem  into  his  service, 
as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.  This 
latter  proposition,  seconded  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of  some  presents 
from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to 
the  romantic  expectations  which  had  invited  them  to  enga^  in  ibis  service, 
Ihaf  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  closed  with  it,  and  vied  with 
[ach  other  in  professions  of  fideli^  and  attachment  to  a  general,  whose 
recent  success  had  given  them  such  a  strikii^  proof  of  his  abilities  for  com- 
nand.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes 
lot  only  escaped  from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he 
lad  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
ipaniards,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  Ibem.  Whoever 
reflects  upon  the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  considers 
with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  raided 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  he  apt  to  ascribe  both 
events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  amis  of  Corlea,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  occasioned  no  less  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy.* 

But  in  one  point  the  prudent  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Cortes  were 
egualiy  conspicuous.  Il,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began 
his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue,  even  this 
decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  late  to  have  saved  his  companions 
whom  he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and, 
having  seized  and  destroyed  the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built 
in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had 
reduced  to  ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  such  fury,  that  thougn  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themselves 
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with  undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  o£f  hy  famine,  or 
sink  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  This  revolt  was  excited  by 
motives  wbich  rendered  it  slill  more  alarming.  On  tbe  departure  of 
Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves  that  the  long- 
expected  opportunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vin<B- 
cating  Iheir  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangeis,  was  at  ieneth 
arrived  ■  that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppressors  were  divided,  and  uie 
arms  of  one  party  fumed  against  the  other,  they  msht  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  beld,  and  schemes  formed 
with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own 
feebleness,  suspected  and  dreaded  those  machinations.  Alvarado,  though 
a  gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that  extent  of  capacity  nor  dignity  of 
manners,  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  mmds 
of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  hia 
weakness  or  of  their  own  strenglh, .  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting 
his  aufhority  but  force.  Instead  of  employing  address  to  disconcert  the 
plans  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of 
one  of  their  solemn  festivals.  When  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire 
were  dancira;,  according  io  custom,  in  the  court  oi  the  great  temple,  be 
seized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and  allured  partly  by  the  rich 
omamenls  which  tiiey  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the 
faciiity  of  cutting  ofi  at  once  tlie  authors  of  that  conspiracy  which  he 
dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  and 
massacred  a  great  cumber,  none  escaping  but  such  as  made  meir  way  over 
the  batfjementa  of  the  temple.  An  aclion  so  cruel  and  treacherous  fi]]ed 
not  only  the  city,  hut  the  whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.  All 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their  monarch, 
whose  hfe  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  IheU'  own  danger  in 
assaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  Iom:  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent  as  to  admit  neither  of  de- 
liberation nor  delay.  He  set  out  instantly  with  all  his  forces,  alid  returned 
from  Zempoalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At 
Tlascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand  chosen  warriors.  On  entering 
tbe  Mexican  territories,  he  found  that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed ;  no  person  of  note  appearii^  to  meet  him 
with  the  usual  respect ;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  opposition,  the 
solitude  and  silence  wbich  reigned  in  every  placo,  and  the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him,  discovered  a  deep- 
tooted  antipathy  that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as  the 
enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,tbeywere  so  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  lake  the  proper  measures  either  for  their 
own  safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninstructed  by  their 
former  errar  in  admittii^  a  formidable  enemy  into  their  capital,  instead  of 
breaking  down  the  causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have 
enclosed  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectually  stopped  the  career 
of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  him  to  march  into  the  city  [June  24]  without 
molestation,  and  to  lake  quiet  possession  of  bis  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  received 
their  companions  cannot  be  expressed.  Bofli  parties  were  so  much  elated, 
the  one  with  (heir  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with  the  great 
exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  (bat  this  intoxication  of  success  seems 
to  have  reached  Cortes  himself;  and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither 
with  his  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected  to  visit 
Montezmna,  but  embittered  the  insult  by  expressions  full  of  contempt  for 
that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.    The  forces  of  which  he  bad  now 
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the  command  appeared  to  him  so  irresistihle  that  he  might  assume  a 
higher  tone,  and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  under  which  be  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  designs.  Some  Mexicans,  who  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  heard  the  coDtemptuous  words  which  Cortes  uttered, 
and,  reporting  them  to  their  countijmen,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They 
were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  general  were  equally  hloodj" 
with  those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  original  purpose  in  visiting  theic 
country  laad  not  been,  as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  oT  their 
sovereign,  but  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  bis  dominions.  They  resumed 
their  arms  with  the  additional  fury  which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked 
a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the  great 
square  in  which  tbe  public  market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  some  loss.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  delighted  to  find  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  Ihey  advanced  the  next  day  with  CKtra- 
ordinaiy  martial  pomp  to  a^adt  the  Spaniards  in  Iheir  quartets.  Their 
number  was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  still  more  so.  Though 
the  artillery  pointed  against  their  numerous  battalions,  crowded  togetMr 
in  narrow  streets,  swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge  ;  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked 
bodies,  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault  did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed 
forward  to  uccupv  the  places  of  the  slain,  and,  meeting  with  the  same 
fate,  were  succeeded  by  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  fox  vengeance 
The  utmost  efforts  of  Cortes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the 
disciplined  valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  forti- 
fications thai  sutrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into 
■which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld  with  wonder  the  ipiplacable  ferocity  of  a  people  who 
seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  continued  so  long 
passive  under  it.  The  soldiers  of  .Narvaez,  who  fondly  imagmed  that 
they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
astonished  to  find  that  they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  an 
enemy  whose  vigour  was  sfili  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own 
weakness  in  giving  such  easy  credit  to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new 
leader.*  Butsurpriseandcomplaintswereofnoavail.  Some  immediate  and 
extraordinary  eRort  was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present 
situat.ioa.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to 
retire  in  com]>liance  with  tbeii  national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities 
with  the  setting  sun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day,  with 
such  a  considerable  force  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  city, 
or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

He  conducted,  in  person  the  troops  destined  for  this  important  service. 
Every  invention  known  in  the  Euroijean  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  pre- 
caution suggested  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fight- 
ing were  empl(^ed  to  ensure  success.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared 
and  determined  to  Oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly 
■augmented  by  fresh  troojis,  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  country, 
and  their  animosity  was  in  tio  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  their 
nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortatiorS  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence 
of  theirtemples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Notwithstanding  their  numbeis,  and  enlhusiastic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards  could  cloae  with 
them,  the  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexicans  to 
give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where  many  otthe  bridges  of  com- 
munication were  broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  seldom  come  to  a  fair 
rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  advanced,  were  exposed  to 
showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  houses.    After  a  day  of 
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incessant  exertion,  though  vast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of 
the  city  was  burnt,  the  Spaniards  weaij-  with  the  slaughter,  and  harassed 
by  multifudes  ■which  successively  relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  al 
ler^th  to  retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing  so 
decisive  as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having  twelve  soldiers 
killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  safljf,  made  with  greater  force, 
was  not  more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
hadd. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  info  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  neither  maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent  danger.  One  resource  still 
remained,  to  try  what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have 
to  soothe  or  overawe  his  suigecfs.  When  the  Mexicans  appioacned  next 
morning  to  renew  Ihe  assault,  tliat  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mei'cy  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  inatnnnent  Oi 
his  own  dii^race,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people  [ll'?j,  advanced  to  the 
battlemeiils  in  bis  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to 
appear  on  solemn  occasions.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons 
dropped  from  (heir  hands,  every  tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed  fheli  heads, 
ana  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addressed 
Ihem  with  every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them 
to  cease  from  hostiflties.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a  sulfen  murmur 
of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  ranks ;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats ;  and  the  fuiy  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above  every 
restraint  of  decencv  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones 
poured  m  so  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
appointed  to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lift  them 
in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  ihe  blow 
of  a  stone  on  his  temple  stniek  him  to  the  ground.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the 
Mexicans  were  so  much  astonished,  that  with  a  transition  not  uncommon 
m  popular  tumults,  the^  passed  iu  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  Ihe  other, 
remorse  succeeded  to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  were  puisuing  (he  crime  wnich  the;y  committed.  The  Spaniards 
without  molestation  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hast- 
ened thither  to  console  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhappy 
monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  Was  sunk  j  and  the  haughty  spirit 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinct,  returnii^,  he  scorneoto  survive 
this  last  humiliation,  and  to  protract  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the 
prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detesta- 
tion among  his  subjects.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
liB  wouni^,  and  refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that 
he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  aJ!  (he  solicitations 
of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Christian  failh. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes,  having  lost  all  hope  of  bringing 
the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  at- 
temptii^  a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden  motion  ol 
the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts.  They  took  possession  of  a 
high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarleis, 
and  placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard 
could  stir  without  being  exposed  to  their  missile  weapons.  From  (his  post 
it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with 
a  numerous  detachment  of^chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack. 
But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was 
thrice  repulsed.    Coctes,  sensible  that  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  safety 
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of  hia  army  depended  on  the  success  of  this  assault,  ordered  a  buckler  to 
be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage  Jt  with  his  wounded  hand,  and 
rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants,  Encou- 
r^ed  by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge 
,„.,u  ..-„u  ,.: — ^^  (jj3(  jjjgy  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps, !-" 

;an3  to  the  ^alform  at  (he  top  of   the  tower.     Then 
uicdiiiui  tdiiiagc  began:  wbentwoy 

Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  b^ ,.__, „ 

sacrifice  (heir  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  o£f  the  author  of  all  the  calamities 
which  desolated  their  countiy.  They  approached  hiia  in  a  suppliant  pos 
lure,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lav  down  their  arms,  and  seiziiE  him  m  a 
moment,  humed  him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which  ihej'  threw 
themselves  headlong  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  he  dashed  in  pieces 
by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strenstb  and  agiliiy,  broke  loose  irom 
their  rraap,  and  the  gallant  youths  perishea  in  this  generous  tliough  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  their  country.*  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became 
masters  of  the  lower,  they  set  fire  to  il,  and,  without  farther  molestation, 
CMtinued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the. Mexicans  were  so  much  asto- 
nished at  the  last  effort  of  the  Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  chaise 
their  whole  system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  iocessant  attacks,  endea- 
voured, by  barricadii^  the  streets  and  breakir^  down  the  causewavs,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  wito  the  continent,  and  thus  to 
starve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether  they  should  march  out 
openly  in  tne  face  of  day,  when  they  could  discern  every  danger,  and  see 
how  to  regulate  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy  :  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  secretly  in  the 
night  ?  The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national 
superstition  would  restrain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in 
the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  predictions  of  a 

Erivate  soldier,  who  bavii^  acquired  universal  credit  by  a  smatlerii^  of 
iarning,  and  his  pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  countrymen  of 
success,  if  tbe_y  made  their  retreat  in  this  manner.  They  began  to  move, 
towards  midnight,  in  three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alva- 
rado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  com 
manded  in  (he  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
a  son  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
dbtinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bii<fee  of  timber  in- 
tended to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  Tfiey  marched  in 
profound  silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  because  it  was 
shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and,  lying  most  lemole  from  the  road  towards 
Tlascala  and  the  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans. 
They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that  their 
retreat  was  undiscovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only  watched  all  their  motions 
with  attention,  but  had  made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable 
attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the 
breach,  and  occupied  in  conducting  their  horses  and  artillery  along  if,  tliey 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike  inslruments, 
and  a  general  shout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake 
was  covered  with  canoes  ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones  poured 
in  upon  them  from  every  quarter;    the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the 
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chaise  with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  momeDt  to  be 
avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unforfunatel^  the  ■wooden  bridge,  by  the 
weight  of  the  artiileiy,  was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  ana  miid,  that 
it  was  impOHsible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards 
advancea  with  precipitation  towards  the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans 
hemmed  them  in  on  every  side ;  and  thoueh  they  defended  tlieniselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  miJitaiy  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did 
the  obscurity  of  the  nig^ht  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their 
fire-arms,  or  the  superiority  of  Iheir  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  aims ;  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their  oppres- 
sors, that  they  who  were  not  Dear  enough  to  annoy  them  in  person,  impa- 
tient of  the  delay,  pressed  forward  with  such  ardour  as  drove  on  their 
countrymen  in  (he  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  warriors  instantly 
filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  wear^  with  slaughter,  and 
unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confusion  was  univeisai ;  hoise  and  foot, 
officers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together ;  and  while 
all  fought,  and  many  ieli,  thfiy  could  hardly  distinguish  fiom  what  hand 
the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  wilh  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a  few  horse,  forced  his 
way  over  the  two  reip^ning  breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  serving  (o  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main  land.  Havii^ 
formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet 
capable  of  service  to  assist  nb  friends  in  Iheir  retreat,  and  to  encourase 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in  the  efforts  requbite  to 
effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  soldiers  who  had  broke  throi^fa  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggres- 
sors, or  perishing  in  the  lake ;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  others, 
whom  tlie  Mexicans,  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to 
he  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  escaped  assem- 
bled at  Tacoba.  Eiut  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  discovered  lo  the 
view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  num- 
ber, the  survivors  dgected,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  many  faith- 
ful fiiends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  ni^ht  of  sorrow,* 
pierced  his  soul  with  such  anguish,  that  fthile  he  was  forming  Iheir  ranks, 
and  issuing  some  necessaiy  oiSers,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears  trickling 
fnHn  hb  eyes,  and  remarked  wi&  much  satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  dis(inctionperished[lIBl,  andamoi^ 
these  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who  havirg  forsaken  the  parly  of  his  kinsman, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  iorlune  of  his  companions,  was,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  fais  superior  merit,  respected  by  them  as  the  second 
perran  in  the  army  All  the  artillery,  immunttion,  indba^age,  were  lost ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand  Tlascalans,  were 
killed,  and  only  a  ve^  smalt  twilKai  of  the  treasure  which  they  had 
amassed  was  saved  ThiS  frWh  hadT)een  always  theit  chief  object, 
proved  a  great  cause  of  (heir  fcalariHty  ,  for  many  of  the  soldiers  bavji^  so 
overloaded  them^lves  With  brftis  of  gold  as  rendered  tliem  unfit  for  action, 
and  retarded  their  flight,  fell  tgndminiously,  the  victims  of  their  own  incon- 
siderate avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters,  it  (vas  some  consolation  to  find 
that  Aguilar  and  Manna,  whose  tunchon  as  interpreters  was  of  such  essen- 
tial importance,  had  made  Iheir  escape.! 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  iind  some  shelter  for  his  wearied  troops ; 
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toe,  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba 
began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  confinue  in  his  present  station.  ■  He  di- 
rected his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  and,  having  fortunately  disco- 
vered a  lempie  situated  on  an  eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  There  he 
found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which  lie  wished,  but,  what  was  no  leas 
wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  nien  ;  and  though  the  enernj  did 
not  intermit  thejr  attacks  throughout  the  day,  Ihey  were  with  less  difficulty 
prevented  from  making  any  impression.  During  this  lime  Cortes  was  en- 
gaged in  deep  consultation  wiln  his  officers,  concemii^  the  route  wliich 
Ihey  ought  to  tate  m  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  sidt  of 
the  lake.  Tlascala,  Ibe  only  place  where  (bey  could  hope  for  a  friendly 
reception,  lay  about  sixty-four  miles  to  (he  east  of  Mexico  ;*  so  that  they 
were  obligea  to  ^o  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall 
into  the  road  which  led  thither,  A  Tlascalan  soldier  undertook  to  be  their 
gaide,  and  conducted  diem  through  a  country  in  some  places  inarshy>  in 
others  mountainous,  in  all  ill  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marclied 
for  sis  days  witii  liltleresplte,  and  under  continita!  alarms,  numerous  bodies 
of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  sometimes  harassing  them  at  a'dis- 
■tance  with  their  missile  weapons,  and  soraelimes-atlacking  them  closely  in 
front,  in  rear,  in  flanit,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew  that  they 
were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fefigue  and  danger  of  those  incessant 
conflicts  the  worst  evils  to  which  (hey  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed  afforded  hardly  any  provisions,  (hey  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  stalks  of  green  maize  ;  and  at 
the  very  time  that  famine  was  depressing  their  spirits  and  wastii^  (heir 
strength,  their  situation  required  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions of  courage  and  activity.  Amidst  those  complicated  distresses,  one 
circumstance  supported  anil  animated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander 
sustained  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magnam'mity.  His 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him  ;  his  sagacity  foresaw  eveiy  event, 
and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  in  evejy  danger,  and 
endured  every  hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents;  and  his  soldiers, 
though  despairing  themselves,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  not  far  from  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Tlascala.  Early  next  morning'lhey  began  to  advance 
towards  it,  flying  parlies  of  the  enemy  still  hanemg  on  their  rear  ;  and, 
amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  h<>EtiIities,-'Marina 
remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  "Ge^^v  robbers ; 'go 
to  the  place  where  jyou  shall  quickly  njeet  the  vengeance  due  to  your 
crimes.  The  meanmg'  of  this  ihreat  the  Spaniards  aid-Jiot-coBipi«beiid, 
until  they  reached  the  summit  of  an  eminence  before  them.- There  a 
spacious  valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vast  ariBy,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of 
their  troops  they  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assembled 
their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  msrehingi  along  the 
road  which  led  directly  to  Tlascala,  posted  it  in  the  pla:i»  of  Otumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  roust  pass.  At  the  sight  of- this  incredible 
multitude,  which  they  could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  ground,  the 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  be^an  to  despair.  But 
Cortes,  without  allowing  leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflec- 
tion, after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  'remained  but  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited 
their  approach  with  unusual  fortitude.  Such,  however,  was  the  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body 
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le  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  (he  Sj 

though  successful  in  every^  attack,  were  ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated 
efforts,  without  seeii^  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victoiy.  At 
thai  lime  Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  was 
carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recollecting 
to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable 
of  service,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  pushed  forward  towarda  the 
standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it,  A 
chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the 
Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  One  of  (he  Spanish 
officers,  al^ting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  towards 
which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  a  universal  panic  struck  the 
Mesicans  ;  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dis- 
solved, every  ensign  was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapons, 
and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  unafile  to 
pursue  theia  far,  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so 
valuable  as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  ia 
Mexico ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most  of  their  principal  warriors 
dressed  out  in  their  richest  ornaments  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to 
assured  victory.  Next  day  [July  S],  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
Tlaacalan  territoiies.* 

But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
hostile  country,  they  could  not  look  forward  without  solicitude,  as  they 
were  still  uncertain  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  allies  to 
whom  tliey  returned  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  lately  set  out  from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of 
the  Tlascalans  lo  the  Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  to  avei^ 
the  death  of  dieir  countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  fer 
from  entertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed 
situation  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a 
tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated  all  their  suspicions. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  not  fHily  that  the  Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 
wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  recruit  theii 
Strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  succession  of  fatigue  and  hardships. 
Durii^  this,  Cortes  learned  that  be  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniardswho  had  felt  the  eflects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  considerable 
detachment  which  was  marching  from  ZempoaUa  tow^ds  the  capital,  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller  parly,  returning  from 
Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican  g;old  allotted  to  the 
garrison,  bad  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture 
when  the  life  of  every  Spamard  was  of  importance,  such  losses  were  deeply 
telt.  The  schemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered  them  peculiarly 
afflictive  lohim.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers, 
considered  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  him  as  tatal  to  the  progress  oi 
his  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothmg  now  remained  but  speedily  to  abandon 
a  countiy  which  Be  had  invaded  with  unecjual  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent 
for  perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Ittexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did  not 
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appear  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  relinquishii^  the  conquests  which  he 
had  already  made,  ot  against  resuniii^'  his  operations  wilh  better  hopes  of 
success.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe,  but  had  remained 
unmolested.  The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts^  had 
discovered  no  symptoms  of  defection.  The  Tiascal a ns  continued  faithful 
to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended  for 
powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal 
in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital ;  so  that  with  the  benefit 
of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countij, 
he  did  not  despair  of  quickly  recoverii^  all  that  he  hadTjeen  deprived  of 
b^f  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chiefe  with  such  attention, 
and  distributed  arooi^  them  so  liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Olumba,  that  he 
was  secure  of  ohtaimng  whatever  he  should  require  of  Ihe  republic.  He 
drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunitiwi  and  two  or  three  fieldpieces  from  his 
stores  at  Vera  Cmz.  He  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  fouc 
ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  ei^^e  adventurers, 
and  to  purchase  boi-ses,  gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew 
that  if  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  in  the  mountains 
of  Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  briganlmes,  so  as  they  might  be 
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But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  those  necessary  steps 
towards  the  execution  of  his  measures,  an  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  where 
't  was  least  expected,  hut  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and 
mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's  foUoweis  were 
planters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  bad  accompanied  him  to  New  Spam  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage 
m  the  hardships  and  dangei's  of  war.  As  the  same  motives  had  induced 
them  to  enter  into  their  new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner 
fcecame  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service,  than  they  bitterly 
lepented  of  their  choice.  Such  of  ihem  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence  had  involved  them, 
happy  in  havit^  made  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
exposed  a  second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  intention  of  Cortes,  tliey  began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and, 
waxing  gradually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonstrance 
to  their  general  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful  eniphe 
with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back 
directly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  command, 
employed  arguments, entreaties,  and  presents  to  convince  or  to  sootiie  them ; 
though  his  own  soldiers,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly 
seconded  his  endeavouis  ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep  rooted 
to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail  with  them 
to  defer  their  departure  for  some  lime,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

That  the  malecontents  might  have  no  leisure  to  brood  over  the  causes  of 
(heir  disafiectiou,  he  resolved  instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action. 
He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of  Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they 
had  committed;  and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened 
to  be  composed  mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their 
companions,  from  the  desire  of  vei^eance,  ei^aged  the  more  willingly  in 
diis  war.    He  took  the  command  in  peison,  [August}  accompanied  vy  a 
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numepoua  body  of  Tlascalans,  and  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  after  I'arious 
encoui  e  s  th  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  proTmce 
to  subject  on  Da  n"-  several  months,  while  he  waited  for  the  supplies  ol 
men  and  aai  mun  t  on  wh  ch  he  expected,  and  was  carrying  on  his  prepara- 
tions for  construct  g  the  biigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  constanlly  em- 
plttfed  va  ous  expeditions  against  the  adjacent  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  conducted  v  tl  a  uniform  tenour  of  success.  By  these,  bis  men 
became  ag<i  n  ac  ustoc  ed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their  wonted  sense  ol 
superior  ty  the  Mex  can  power  was  weakened ;  the  Tlascalan  warriors 
acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted  to  see  their  country  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  ail  the  people  around  ihem ;  and  astonished  eveiy  day  with  fresh 
<Escovenes  of  tbe  irresistible  piowess  of  their  allies,  they  declined  no  efforl 
requisite  to  support  them. 

All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however,  though  tlie  most  prudent 
and  efficacious  which  the  situation  of  Cortes  allowed liim  to  make,  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish  soldiers.  Of 
this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  Ihoi^hta 
and  wishes ;  and  yet  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  ol 
the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  distant  and 
uncertain.  But  what  neither  his  own  eagacih'  nor  power  could  have  pro- 
cured, he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  success  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  ol 
infallible  certain^,  having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with  new  inslruc 
tions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  bad 
appointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully  decoyed  Ihem  into  the  harhoui 
ofVera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  and  easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  (o  fol 
low  Ihe  standard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destined 
to  join.*  Soon  after,  three  ships  of  more  considerable  force  came  into  the 
harbour  separately.  These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Gfaray,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  tne  rage 
of  discovery  and  conquest  which  animated  eveiy  Spamard  settled  in 
America,  had  long  aimed  at  intrudii^  into  some  district  of  New  Spain,  and 
dividing  with  Cortes  tiie  glory  and  gain  of  annexir^  that  empire  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly  made  Iheir  attempt  on  (he  northern 
provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and  tbe  people  fierce  and  warlike  ; 
and  after  a  cruel  succession  of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to  venture 
into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen 
[Oct.  28].  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof  against  the  splendid  hopes  and 
promises  which  had  seduced  other  adventurers ;  and,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  Ihe 
master  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Coiles  t  Nor 
was  it  America  alone  that  furnished  such  unexpected,  aid ;  a  ship  amved 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  military  stoies,  in 
hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  Ihe  fame  of  whose  opulence 
began  to  spread  over  Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchaised  a  caigo  which  to 
him  was  invaluable,  and  Ihe  crew,  following  the  general  example,  joined 
him  at  Tlascala.J 

From  those  various  quarters,  Ihe  army  of  Corles  was  augmented  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty  norses,  a  reinforcement  too  incon- 
siderable 10  produce  any  consequence  which  would  have  entitled_  it  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  Ihe  history  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that 
rfAmerica,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  causes  which 
seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects,  such  small  events  rise  into  im- 
portance, because  they  were  sufficient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
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Hmgdoms,  Nor  h  it  the  least  remarlcahle  instance  of  the  singular  felicity 
conspicuous  In  many  passages  of  Cortes's  sloiy,  that  the  two  persons  cliiefly 
iostiumeDtal  in  furnisning  him  with  those  seasonable  supplies,  should  be  an 
avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who 
.  vrished  to  supplant  him. 

Tha  fijst  eSect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers  was  lo  enable  bim 
to  dismiss  such  of  Narvaez's  soldieis  as  remained  witb  reluctance  in  his 
service.  After  their  departure,  he  stili  mustered  five  hundred  and  fifiy 
infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were  armed  with  muskets  or  crossbows,  forty 
horsemen,  and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces.*  At  the  head  of  these,  accom 
panied  hy  tea  thousand  Ttascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began 
his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  sis  months 
after  his  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city.t 

Nor  did  be  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared  fo  receive  him 
Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother  Q^etta- 
vaca  lo  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards  ■ 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  gain  their  suffrages,  althot^h  he  had  been  less 
distinguished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  aa  immediate  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducting  in  person  those 
fierce  attacla  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  hira  any  respite  from  action,  he  took 
measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mesico,  wilh  prudence  equal  to  the 
spirit  which  he  bad  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As  irom  the 
Vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  uaacquainied  wifii  the  motions  and 
intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began 
early  lo  provide  against  it.  He  repaired  what  the  SpaniarcS  had  ruined 
in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new  fortifications  as  the  skill  of 
his  subjects  was  capSsle  of  erecting.  Besides  filling  his  magazines  wilh 
the  usual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears  headed 
with  the  swords  and  daggeis  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  cavalry.  He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  lo 
take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour,  he  promised  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which 
his  predecessors' bad  imposed.^  But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  Tiascalans,  by  endeavouring  fo  persuatje 
that  people  lo  renounce  all  connexion  with  men  who  were  not  only  avowed 
enemies  of  die  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  lo 
subject  tliem  at  last  to  the  same  yoke  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately 
lending  tbeir  aid  lo  impose  upon  others.  These  representations,  no  Jess 
Ktriking  than  well  founded,  were  urged  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that 
3t  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes'  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 

Bui  while  Qjieliavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of  defence,  wilh  a  degree 
of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  American,  hia  days  were  cut  short  hy  the 
small-pox,  'Phis  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  lime  in  New  Spain  with 
fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  lie  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  steadthe  Mesicans 
raised  to  the  throne  Gnatimozin,  nephew  and  son-hi-law  of  Montezuma,_a 
young  man  of  such  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this 
dangerous  crisis,  his  countiymen,  with  one  voice,  called  him  lo  the  Euprenf.e 
c(iinniand.|| 
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1531.]  As  soon  as  Cortes  eDiered  the  enemies  territories,  he  discovered 
various  preparations  to  obstruct  his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their 
■way  with  little  difficulty,  and  tool;  possession  of  Tezeoco,  the  second  cily 
of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mexico.*  Here  he  determined  to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most 
proper  station  for  launching  his  buganlines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  ap- 

E loaches  to  the  capital.  In  ordertorenderbiaresidence.there  more  secure, 
e  deposed  the  cazique,  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community, 
under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a  per- 
son whom  a  faction  of,  the  noblea  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  ^at  dig- 
nity. Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  cazique  and  his  adherents  served 
the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity.! 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  briganfines  advanced  slowly 
under  the  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged 
to  employ  in  assietii^  three  or  four  carjjenters  who  happened  fortunately  to 
be  in  bis  service  ;  and  as  he  bad  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  hb  arms 
directly  against  the  capital.  To  have  attacked  at  this  period,  a  city  so 
populous,  so  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar 
strength,  must  have  exposed  bis  troops  to  inevitable  destruction.  Three 
months  elapsed  before  the  materials  tor  the  brigantiries  were  finished,  and 
before  he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  officer  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola.  This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to 
Cortes.  He  attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated  around  the 
lake ;  and  tliough  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his 
operations,  he  either  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or 
reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  towns  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means  ;  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any 
intercourse  wim  them  but  by  the  intervention  of  interpretera,  yet,  under 
all  the  disadvant^es  of  that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  commimication 
he  had  acquhed  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country^  as 
well  as  of  the  dispositions  of  the  peoj)le,  that  be  conducted  his  negoliatiMiB 
and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  success.  Most  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of  small  independent  stales' 
and  some  of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  im 
patience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  masters.  Cortes,  having  early 
observed  symptoms  of  their  disafiection,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship.  By  offering  with  confidence  to 
djefiver  them  from  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal, 
promises  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would  unite  with  him  against 
their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerable  dis- 
tricts, not  only  to  acknowledge  the  Kii^  ol^  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but 
to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his  army 
with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin,  on  the  first  appearance  of  defection 
amor^  his  subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their 
revolt;  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread.  The 
Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cortes  armmg  against  nis  empire  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  active  in  its  defence,  and  ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  subjects.J 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually  circumscribii^ 
(he  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner  that  his  i>rospect  of  overturning  it 
Eeemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes  were  well  n^h 
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defeated  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpected  than  dangeroiia.  The  soldiers 
of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  companions  of 
Cortes,  HOC  did  they  enter  into  his  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeal. 
Upon  every  occaaion  that  required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or 
of  patience,  fheir  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of 
what  they  had  lo  encounter,  in  attemptirg  to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible 
a3  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of  those 
among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deserted  by  their 
associates,  began  to  fail.  Their  feare  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  un- 
soidierlike  discussions  concernir^  the  propriety  of  their  general's  measures, 
and  the  improbability  of  their  success.  From  th^e  they  proceeded  to 
censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  commander  to 
be  totally  negligent.  Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
triguing, and  stroi^ly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing 
spirit  of  disaffection.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  male- 
contents,  where,  after  many  consultations,  they  could  discover  no  method 
of  cheekily  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  assassinatmg  him  and  bis  most 
considerable  officers,  and  conferring  the  comniand  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  consistent  with 
the  general  security.  Despair  inspued  them  with  courage.  The  hour 
for  perpetrating  tlie  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as  victims, 
(he  officers  lo  succeed  them  in  command,  were  all  named :  and  the  con- 
spirators signed  an  associatitm,  by  which  tney  bound  themselves  i^ilh 
most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror 
at  his  own  treachen',  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him 
all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  fliough  deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what 
conduct  was  proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.  He  repaired  instantly  to 
Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  trusty  officers, 
The  astonisliment  and  confusion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anti- 
cipated the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  seized 
the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a  paper,  containing  the  association, 
signed  by  the  conspirators.  Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  infection  es- 
tended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  sorrow.  But  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  scrutiny  might 
prove  at  such  a  juncture,  he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna 
alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after 
a  short  trial,  and  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  ti^ether,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  as  well 
as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Vitlet^naj  be  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  satis4ction,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  respect  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  darit  transaction,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  bad 
suddenly  lorn  and  swallowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  account 
of  it,  and  under  (he  severest  tortures  possessed  sucn  constancy  as  to  con- 
ceal the  names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  declaration  restored  tran- 
quillity to  many  .a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection ;  and  by  this  prudent  moderation, 
Cortes  had  tne  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  t» 
observe  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected  :  while  they,  flattering 
themselves  that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  lo  avert  ai^ 
Buspicion  of  it  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service,* 
Corles  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on  wiiat  had  happened ; 
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and  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preyenting  the  return  of  a  mutinous 
ipirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to  action.  For- 
tunately, a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  without  his  seemii^  to  court 
it.  He  received  intelligence  that  the  materials  for  building  the  briganlines 
were  at  lengtti  completely  finished,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards 
to  conduct  Them  to  Tezeuco,  The  command  of  this  convoy,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemwn,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  gave 
to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activitv,  and  courage  which  he  mani- 
fested on  every  occasion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-soldieis.  The  service  was  no  less  singular  than 
important ;  the  beams,  the  plants,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails,  Ihe 
ironwork,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  requisite  for  the  constmction 
of  thirteen  br^ntines,  were  to  be  carried  aiicty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  iountir,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ministry 
of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of 
labour.  The  Tlascalana  furnished  eight  thousand  Tamenes,  an  inferior 
order  of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to  cany  the  materials  on  their 
shoulders,  and  appointed  fifteen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.  Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  with  great  pro- 
priety, piaciig^  the  Ta1ne71.es  in  the  cenlre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the 
front,  another  in  (he  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks. 
To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  only  to  assist  them  in  dai^er, 
but  to  accustom  them  to  regularity  and  subordination.  A  body  so  numerous, 
and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  leisurely  but  in  excellent  oi'der ;  and 
in  sortte  places,  where  it  was  conKned  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  Ime 
of  march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parlies  of  Mexicans  frequently  ap- 
peared hoverii^  around  them  on  the  high  grounds ;  but  perceiving  no 
prospect  of  success  in  attackini^  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and 
prepared  to  leceive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest  him  ;  and  Sandoval 
had  the  glory  of  conductii^  safely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
fiiture  operations  of  his  countrymen  depended.* 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  moment.  Four  ships 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty 
hoises,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  and 
arms.t  Elevated  with  observit^  that  all  his  preparatory  schemes,  either 
for  recruitii^  his  own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now 
produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  b^in  the  siege  in  form, 
hastened  the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this,  ne  had  em- 
jJcyed  a  vast  number  of  Indians  Tot  two  months,  in  deepening  the  small 
rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  Ihe  lake,  and  in  fonnmg  it  into  a.canSl 
near  two  miles  in  length  [119]  ;  afid  thoi^h  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his 
intenticHis,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  (hem,  endeavoured 
frequently  to  inteirupt  the  labourers,  or  to  bum  the  brigantines,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed.j  On  the  twenty -eighth  of  April,  all  the  Spanish 
troops,  tt^ether  with  the  auxiliary  Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal:  and'witli  extraordinary  military  pompj  rendered  more  solemn 
iy  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were 
launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  t^ather  Olmedo  blessed 
(hem,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Eveir  eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and 
hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake,  when  thej^  hoisted  their  sails  and  bore 
away  before  the  wind.  A  genera!  shout  of  joy  was  raised  |  all  admiri;^ 
tnat  hold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  so  extraordinaiy  that  their 
success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  contmued  to  set  the  Spanish 
power  and  arms  at  defiance,§ 
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^  Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three  different  quarters  j  from 
Tepeaca  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  \hs  west,  and  from 
Cuyocan  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated  on  the  principal 
causeways  whicli  led  to  Ihe  capital,  and  intended  for  their  defence.  He 
appointed  Sandoval  to  command  in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  (he 
second,  and  Christoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  ailottii^  to  each  a  numerous 
hody  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  tc^elher  wiCb  an  equal  division  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by_  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amountiiiff  now  to 
eighty-six  horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  soldiers;  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets  or  crossbows. 
The  train  of  aitille'ry  consisted  of  three  batterii^  cannon,  and  fifteen  field- 
pieces.*  He  reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  ol"  greatest  importance  and 
danger,  the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  small 
cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceecfed  towards  the  posts  assigned  them  [May 
10],  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which  the  ii^enuity  of  the  Mexicans 
had  erected  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and,  by  the  distress  to 
which  (his  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  be^nning  to  the  calamities  which 
Ihey  were  destined  to  suffer.t  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which 
tbey  were  ordered  to  take  possession  deserted  by  Iheir  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  for  safety  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had  collected  Ihe  chief 
force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  (o  make  a  successful 
Stand  against  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault  him. 

The  hrst  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  hriffanlines, 
the  fata!  effects  of  whose  operations  they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Though 
(he  brfeanlines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them, 
vvere  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely  constructed,  and  manned  chieny  with 
landsmen  hardly  possessed  of  skillenoughtoconduct  them,  thej^  must  have 
been  objects  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but 
that  of  their  lake,  and  possessed  of  no  vessel  laiger  than  a  canoe.  Neces- 
sity, however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to  sup- 
pW  by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  assembled  auch  a  multitude 
of^canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly,  to  the 
charge,  while  the  briganlines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance to  meet  Ihem.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  suddenly 
sprung  up  ;  in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  brigantines,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  many  canoes, 
and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  such  slaughter,  as  convmced  the 
Mexicans,  that  the  prioress  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren- 
dered their  superiority  greater  on  this  new  element  than  they  had  hitherto 
found  it  by  land.f 

From  that  trnie  Cortes  remained  master  of  the  lake,  and  the  br^ntines 
not  only  preserved  a  communication  between  Ihe  Spaniards  in  Ibeir  differ- 
ent stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  were 
employed  to  cover  Uie  causeways  on  each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoea 
when  they  attempted  to  amioy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city.  Cortes  formed  the  briganlines  in  three  divisions,  appointing  one  to 
cover  each  of  the  stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against 
(he  city,  with  orders  lo  second  the  operations  of  the  oflicerwho  command- 
ed tiiere.  From  ail  the  three  stations  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
dty  with  equal  vigour ;  but  in  a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  conduct 
(rf  sieges  in  regular  war,  that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appear 
no  less  improper  than  singular  to  persons  unacquainted  with  his  situation-^ 
Eacli  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
erected  on  tlie  causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they 
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had  dug,  and  through  the  canals  where  tlie  bridges  were  broken  down,  and 
eudeaioured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  ohtaining 
some  decisive  attvanl^e  which  might  force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and 
terminate  the  war  at  once  ;  but  when  the  obstinate  vaiour  of  the  Mexicans 
rendered  the  efibrts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the 
evening  to  their  former  quarters  Thus  fheir  toil  and  danger  were  in  some 
measure  continually  renewed ;  ihe  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what 
the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  through  the  day,  and  recovering  me  posts 
from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity  prescribed  this  slow  and 
untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  number  of  nis  troops  were  so  small 
that  Cortes  durst  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  a  city  where  he  might  be  surrounded  and  annoyed  by  such  a  multitude 
of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the 
ill  judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dar^erous 
situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhaustea  with 
fatkue,  were  unable  to  guard  (he  various  posts  which  they  daily  gained  ; 
and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durst  not 
devolve  tnis  chaise  upon  them,  because  they  were  so  little  accustomed  to 
discipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Besides 
this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  being  destn^ed,  both  because  he  destined  it  to  be  tlie  capital 
of  his  conquests,  and  wished  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monument  of  hifl 
glory.  From  all  these  considerations,  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a  month 
after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior 
to  thai  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on  water,  by 
night  and  by  day,  one  funous  conflict  succeeded  to  aTiotber.  Several  Span- 
iaras  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  uniittermitting  service,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
injuries  of  the  season,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  set  in  with  their  usual 
violence.* 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and  difficulties  of  the  siege, 
Cortes  determined  to  make  one  great  efibrt  to  get  possession  of  the  city, 
before  he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had 
recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  Witli  this  view  he  sent  instructions 
to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  as- 
sault, and  took  the  command  in  person  [July  3]  of  that  posted  on  the  cause- 
way of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  presence,  and  the  exjjectation  of  some 
decisive  event,  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity. 
They  brolie  through  one  barricade  aiier  another,  forced  their  way_  over 
the  ditches  and  canals,  and,  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inces- 
santly in  spile  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes, 
though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not  forget  that  he 
m^ht  still  imd  it  necessary  to  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed 
JuRen  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  be  had  re- 
ceived from  Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as 
the  main  body  advanced.  That  ofiicer,  deeming  it  inglorious  lo  be  thtis 
employed,  while  his  companions  were  in  the  beat  of  action  and  the  career 
of  victory,  neglected  the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried 
on,  inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whcse 
military  attention  and  skill  were  daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed  this 
than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  tiieir  monarch. 

Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  consequence  of  the  error  which  the 
Spaniards  liad  committed,  and,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in  the  front  to 
sku^en  their  eiRirt^  in  order  to  allure  the  Spainaids  to  push  forward,  while 
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He  despatched  a  large  body  of  chosen  warriors  through  different  streets, 
some  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  cause- 
way which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  the  priests 
in  the  principal  temple  struck  the  great  drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  heat  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  enthusiastic  ardour,  than  they 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist 
men  urged  on  no  less  by  reliE^ious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  began  to  re 
tire,  at  first  leburely,  and  with  a  good  countenance ;  but  as  the  enemy 
pressed  on,  and  their  own  impatience  to  escape  increased,  ibe  terror  and 
confusion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the 
causeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in 
promiscuously,  while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from  eveiy 
side,  their  light  canoes  cariyin^  lliem  through  shoals  which  the  briganlines 
could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes  attempt  lo  stop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops  ;  fear  rendered  tbem  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands. 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was 
to  save  some  of  those  who  Lad  thrown  themselves  into  the  water ;  but 
white  thus  employed,  with  more  allention  to  their  situation  than  to  his  own, 
six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurryirg  him 
off  in  triumph ;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could 
break  loose.  _  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perisned  in  the  rout ;  and  what  ren- 
dered the  disaster  more  afflicting,  for^  of  these  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  show  mercy  to  a  captive.* 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejected  Spaniards  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the 
noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival  with  which 
they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated ; 
the  great  temple  shone  with  such  jieculiar  splendour,  mat  the  Spaniards 
could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  in  hastening 
the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they 
fancied  that  they  discerned  tbeir  companions  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  shrieks  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that  they  could  distinguish  each 
anhappy  \":,f!m  by  die  well  known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imagination  added 
»  what  they  realp'  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  horror.  The  most 
Weeling  melted  into  tears  of  compassion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled  , 
at  the  dreadful  spectacle  which  Ihey  beheld  [120], 

Cortes,  who,  besides  all  diat  he  felt  in  common  with  his  soldiers,  was 
oppressed  With  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  lo  a  general 
on  such  an  unexpected  calamity,  cOuld  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  tv 
eiviia;  vent  to  ils  anguish.  He  was  obliged  lo  assume  an  air  of  tranquil- 
lity, m  order  lo  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  June- 
tore,  indeed,  required  an  extraordinaiy  exertion  of  fortitude.  The  jiJejfl- 
cans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied  out  next  momii^  lo  attack  him  ia 
his  quarters.  But  Ihey  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone 
"Thty^  sent  the  heads  of  Spaniards  whom  they  had  sacrificed  to  the  leading 
men  in  t!ie  adjacent  provmcesj  and  assured  them  that  the  god  of  wai,  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  shed  so  plentffullj 
on  his  altats,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  limfi 
tlrose  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
re-established  in  the  empire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in  terms  so  void  of 
ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit  among  a  people  prone  lo  superstition 
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The  seal  of  (he  provinces,  which  had  already  declared  against  the  Spa- 
niards, aiM;meiited ;  and  several  which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  took 
anas,  witn  enthusiastic  ardour,  to  execute  the  de(;ree  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auniliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed  to  venerate  the 
same  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  responses  of  their 
priests  wilh  the  same  implicit  faith,  ahandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  , 
men  devoted  to  certain  destruction.  Even  the  tidelih-  of  the  Tlascalans 
was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations. 
Cortes,  finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  hy  aipitaent,  took  advanti^e,  from  the  imprudence  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy  in  fixing:  I'-S  accomplishment  so  near 
at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  aemonstralion  of  its  falsity.  He  suspended  all 
military  operations,  during  the  period  marked  out  hy  the  oracle.  Under 
cover  of  the  brigantines,  which  kept  the'enemy  at  a  distance,  his  troops 
lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  fenn  expired  without  any  disaster.* 

"Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned  to  their 
station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods,  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  Ihem, 
joined  his  standard;  and  such  was  the  levity  of  a  simple  people,  moved 
by  every  slight  impression,  that  in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defec- 
tion of  nia  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  befieve  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with 
such  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wa:y  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become 
master  of  Ihe  city  at  once,  hy  such  bold  but  dai^erous  efforts  of  valour  as 
he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every 
possible  precaution  against  exposing  his  men  to  any  calamity  similar  to 
that  which  they  still  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind  them.  As  soon  as  they 
got  possession  of  any  part  of  the  town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their 
enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  wilhin  more  narrow  limits. 
Guatimozm,  though  unable  to  Stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capitS  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  hut,  by 
orders  of  Cortes,  chan^d  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chmantlan  spears  which  ihe^  had  em- 
ployed wilh  such  success  against  Narvaez-  and,  hy  the  firm  array  in  which 
mis  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled,  with  little  danger, 
the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans  :  incredible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the 
conflicts  which  they  renewed  every  day.t  While  war  wasted  without, 
famine  began  to  consume  them  wilhin  the  city.  The  Spanish  brigantines 
having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The  immense 
Iftunber  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to 
lie  city  by  land.  The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the  capital  to  defend 
their  sovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only.the  people,  but 
peiBons  of  the  highest  rank,  fejt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine.  What 
they  Buffered  brought  on  infectious  and  mortal  distempers,  the  last  calami^ 
that  visits  besieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes.J 

But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  various  evils,  the  spirit  oT 
Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unsubdued.  He  rejected  wilh  scorn  every 
overture  of  peace  from  Corfes ;  and,  disdaicing  the  idea  of  submilting 
to  tlie  oppressois  of  his  counliy,  determined  not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The 
Spaniards  continued  their  progress.     At  length  all  the  three  divisions 
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penetrated  into  the  great  square  in  (he  centre  ol  the  city,  and  made  a 
secure  bdement  there  [July  27].  Three-fourihs  of  the  city  were  now 
reduced  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed, 
that  it  could  not  long  with-stand  assailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  new 
station  with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  cKpeclation  of  success, 
The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  Iho  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  piace  where  resistance 
was  now  vain,  that  he  might  rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  arms,  and  maintaiii  there  a  more  successful  struggle  with  the  puolic 
enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured 
to  amuse  Coriea  with  overtures  of  submissioiij  tliat,  while  his  attention 
was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might 
escape  unperceived.  But  Ihey  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
sagacity  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  tteir  arts.  Corfea,  sus- 
pecting Iheir  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it, 
appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  per- 
fectly rely,  lo  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines,with  strict  injunctions 
to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  charee, 
obaervij^  some  large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  across  the  lake 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  instantly  gave  the  signal  to  chase.  Garcia 
Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  sailing  bngantine,  soon  overlook 
them,  and  was  preparing  lo  fire  on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to 
carry  some  person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the 
rowers  drepped  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  lo  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there. 
Holguin  eagerly  seized  his  prize ;  and  Guatimozin,  wilh  a  dignified  com- 
posure, gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  onlv  that  no  insult 
might  be  offered  to  the  empress  or  his  children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes, 
he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the 
dejection  of  a  supplicant.  "  I  have  done,"  said  he,  addressing  himse'f  to 
the  Spanish  general,  "what  became  a  monarch.  1  have  defended. my 
people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take 
this  da^er,"  laying  his  band  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  "plant  it  in  my 
breast,  andpuf  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  he  of  use."* 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  the 
Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the 
capita!  which  yet  remained  undestroved  [Aug.  131.  Thus  terminated,  Ihe 
siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  file  conquest  of  America. 
It  continued  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  either  in  the 
defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the 
empire  depended.  As  the  straggle  here  was  more  obstinate,  it  was  like- 
wise more  equal  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  Nevr 
Worlds,  The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops, 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the  superiorily 
of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished 
fiie  enterprise  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  tiiemselves  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  hy  the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
power,  and  bv  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  diake  off  its  yoke.  By 
their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  wSthout  such 
support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt  How  much  soever 
this  account  of  (he  reduction  of  Mexico  may  detiact,  on  the  One  hand, 
ftom  the  marvellous  relations  of  some  Spantsli  writers,  by  ascribing  that 
to  simple  and  obvious  causes  which  they  attiibute  to  the  romantic  valour 
of  Iheir  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  lo  the  men!  and  abilities  of 
Cortes,  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over 
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unknown  nations,  as  to  render  them  insJrtimenta  towards  carrying  hia 
schemes  into  execution  [I2!]. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishine  this  arduous  enter- 
prise, was  at  first  excessive.  But  this  was  quickly  Oamjied  by  the  cruel 
disappointment  of  those  sanguine  hopes  which  had  animated  them  amidst 
BO  many  hardships  and  dangers  Instead  of  the  inexhaustihle  wealth 
which  they  expected  from  becoming  masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures, 
and  the  oinanients  of  so  many  temples,  iheir  rapaciousness  could  only 
collect  an  inconsiderable  booty  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*  Guatimozin, 
awaie  of  his  impending  &fe,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches 
amassed  by  his  ancestors,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auii]ia- 
riea,  while  (he  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  sum  to  be  divided 
among  the  conquerors  was  so  small  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept 
of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaittied ; 
some  against  Cortes  and  his  confidants,  whom  they  suspected  of  havir^ 
secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  laige  portion  of  the  riches  which 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  others,  against  Guati- 
mozin, whom  they  accused  of  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place 
where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure. 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  soothe 
Ihem,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this 
glowing^  spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains  the  glory 
of  all  his  great  actions.  'VTimoiit  r^arding  the  former  dignily  of  Guati- 
mozin, or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  nad  displayed, 
he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  hia  chief  favourite,  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures, 
which  it  was  supposed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelt^  of  his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible  for- 
titude of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which 
seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the 
high  spirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority;  mingled  with 
scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking,  "  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in  his 
dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  horrid, 
rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  iiis  torturers,  and  prolonged  a 
life  reserved  tor  new  indignities  and  sufFerines.f 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  foreseen,  decided  that  of  the 
empire.  The  provinces  submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors. 
Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  marchina;  through  them  without  interrup- 
lion,  penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  ibey  imagined  would  open  a  short 
as  well  as  easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  all  tiie  envied  wealth  of  those  fertile  regions  ;|  and  the  active 
mind  of  Cortes  tiegan  already  to  fonn  schemes  for  attemptmg  this  important 
discoveiy.§ 

He  did  not  know,  that  durinj;  the  prepress  of  his  victorious  arms  in 
Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which  he  began  to  form  some  idea,  had  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effects 
peculiarly  interesting  to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
subjected  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise  and  progr(S3 
merits  a  particular  detail. 

*  The  EOld  awl  ailvsT  BcconJine  to  Cones,  amounttd  only  lo  130,000  pesos.  Belal.  %0.  A.  a  sum 
mucb  tnferloi  to  Thai  which  lliij  Spaniards  had  roimerly  divided  In  MeiicD.  tB-Siaz,  c.  197 
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Ferdinand  Magalhaena,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  genlleman  of  honour- 
able birih,  bavii^  served  several  years  in  ihe  East  Indies,  with  distin- 
guished valour,  under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompense 
which  be  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the  boldness  natuial  to  a  high 
Spirited  soldier.  But  as  his  ffeneral  would  not  grant  his  sail,  and  he 
expected  greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good 
judge  and  a  g;enerous  rewarder  of  merit,  he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon.  In  order  to  induce  Ejnanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past  sen'ices,  but  offered  to  add  to 
them  by  conducting  his  countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  by 
holding'  a  westerly  course  ;  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter  and 
less  hazardous  than  that  wnich  Ibe  Portuguese  now  followed  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  through  the  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This 
■was  the  original  and  lavourite  project  of  Columbus,  and  Magellan-founded 
his  hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by 
mariy  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  intercourse  with  Ihe  East.  But  though  the 
Portugue.'te  monarchs  had  the  merit  of  having  first  awakened  and  encou- 
raged^the  spirit  of  discovery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  to  reject  two  grand  schemes  for  this  purpose,  the  execution 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  a  great  accession  of  gloiy  to 
themselves,  and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  some  ill 
founded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue  which  con- 
temporaiy  mstorians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would  neither  besJow 
the  recompense  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  which  he 
proposed ;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness  intolerable  to  a 
man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conducting 
new  and  great  undertakings.  In  a  transport  of  resentment  [1517],  Magellan 
formally  renounced  his  aflegiance  to  an  un^aleful  master,  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  Castile,  where  he  expected  that  his  talents  would  be  more  justly 
estimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recommend  him  self  by. offering  to  execute, 
under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme  which  he  had  laidhcfore  the 
court  of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  whom  he  was  exasperated  in  the  most  lender  part. 
In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of  his  theory,  he  produced  the  same 
arguments  which  he  bad  employed  at  Lisbon ;  acknowledgii^,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  arduous  and  expensive,  as  it  could 
not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of  considerable  force,  and  victualled 
for  at  least  two  years.  Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not 
apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldness  of  a  design,  or  the  expense  ot 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and 

f'  loiy  would  accrue  to  his'xxiuntrT  by  the  success  of  Magellan's  proposal, 
stened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear,  Charles  V,,  on  his  arrival  m  his 
Spanish  dominions,  enteied  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and  orders 
were  issued  forequijjpii^  a  proper  squadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  which 
the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  King  honoured  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain  general,* 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  Ma- 
gellan sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the  burden  of 
the  laigest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of 
flie  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom 
were  some  of  ^e  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  several  Portuguese 

M.  c,  ei.  Ualrymple's  Collect,  of  Voyages 
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sailors,  in  whose  experience,  as  mere  extensive,  MBg-pllsn  pl;.ccd  .'lil! 
greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  sieoti  tlii-ecily 
Boulh  towards  the  etjuinoctial  line  along  the  coast  (if  Arneiioa,  hut  was  so 
longretarded  hy  tedious  calm^  and  spenl  so  mucti  time  in  s^earciiin);  evei? 
ba_y  and  inlel  for  thai  communication  witli  the  Soutbern  Ocean  which  he 
■wi^ed  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the 
twelfth  of  January  [1620].  That  spacious  opening  through  which  ilaviist 
body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  alluj-ed  him  to  enter ;  but  alter 
sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded .  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wiahed-for  strait  was  not 
situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  he  arrived, in  the  Port  of  St,  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable 
station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron ;  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much 
from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  (he  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  Iheir  ofScers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  reiin- 

auiahing  the  visionaiy  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning 
irectly  to  Spain.  Ttis  dangerous  insurrection  Mageiian  suppressed,  by 
an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary 
pmiiahment  on  the  lingieaoers.  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  towards 
the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fif^-ihird  degree  of  latitude, 
the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  people  under  his  command.  After  sailii^  twenty 
days  in  tliaf  winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened 
to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having 
thus  faj  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success.* 

But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined  from  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  durii^  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  a  unilonr 
direction  towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering  land.  In  this  voyage, 
the  longest  (hat  had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suffered 
incredible  distress.  His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the 
water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  sustain  life,  and  the  scuivy,  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  maladies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  inflicted,  began  to 
spread  among  the  crew.  One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some 
consolation;  lliey  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with 
such  iavourabie  winds  that  Meeellan  bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of 
Pacific,  which  it  still  retains.  When  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  they 
must  have  sunk  under  llieir  sufferings,  they  iell  in  with  a  cluster  of  small 
hut  fertile  islands  [March  6],  which  afforded  them  refresliments  in  such 
abundance,  that  thair  health  was  soon  re-established.  From  these  isles, 
which  he  called  Z>e  los  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  soon 
made  a  more  important  discovery  of  the  islands  now  known  by  (he  name 
of  the  Pkili]jpims.  In  one  of  these  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  hody  of  troops  well 
armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  his  usual  valour, 
he  fell  [April  26]  by  the  hands  of  those  barbarians,  t(^ether  with  several 
of  his  principal  officers. 

Tlie  expeoilion  was  proaeculed  under  other  commanders.  After  visiting 
many  of  the  smaller  isles  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo  [Nov.  B],  and  at  length  landed 
in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  ibe  Spaniards,  by  boldii^  a.  westerly 

*  HcTT-ja,  ilec.2.  Hb.lv.  c.  10.  Ht.  Itc.  lO.ic    Gorosra  HW.  c.  93.    PtjafeUaViaegto^  . 
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COuiSR,  had  arrived  at  Ihat  sequesfeied  seat  of  their  most  valuable  com- 
merce, which  they  themselves  had  discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite 
direction.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an 
mlercourse  with  a  new  nalioti.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  Ihe  precious 
spices,  which  are  the  distii^uished  production  of  these  islands ;  and  with 
that,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  ihe 
other  countries  which  they  had  visited,  Ihe  Fi'c(ory,which,of  the  two  ships 
that  remained  of  tlie  squadron,  was  most  lit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for 
EluTox»e  [Jan.  1522],  under  the. command  of  Juan  Sebastian  delCano.  He 
foliowed  Ihe  couise  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
after  many  disasters  and  sufferings  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having  sailed 
round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  twenfy-eight  days.* 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan,  of  Ihe  satisfaction  of 
accomplishing  this  great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  just  to  his 
memory  and  talenta,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  havir^  formed 
the  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle,  to  the  completion 
of  it ;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked  among  the  highest 
in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigatora.  The  naval  sffory  of  Spain 
now  eclipsed  that  of  eveiy  other  nation ;  and  by  a  singular  ielicity  she  had 
the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  discovering  a  new  continent 
almost  as  large  as  thai  part  of  the  earth  wiiich  was  formerly  known,  and 
of  ascertaining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having  first  encom- 

fiassed  the  earth  ;  theyexpected  to  derive  great  commercial  advantages 
rom  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of 
science  among  them  contended,  that  the  Spice  Islands,  and  several  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  East,  were  so  situated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partitions  made  by  Alexander  VI. 
The  merehants,  without  attending  to  this  discussion,  engaged  eaeerly  in  Ihat 
lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was  now  open  to  them.  The 
Portuguese,  alanned  at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  obstructed  the  trade  of  the 
Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  Charles  V.,  not  sufBcientlp  instructed  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  operations,  did  not  afford  his  sub- 
jects prefer  protection.  At  last,  the  low  stale  of  his  finances,  exhausted 
by  tfie  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together  with  Ihe  dread 
of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal  to  Ihose  in  whicn  he  was  already  en- 
g^ed,  induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portu- 
guese for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  He  reserved,  however, 
to  the  crown  of  Castiie  the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment 
of  that  sum ;  but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors i  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  in 
which  it  was  engaging  with  saiKuice  expectations  of  profit.f 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquished,  the  voyage  of 
Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain. 
PhUip  H,,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  reduced 
those  islands  which  he  discovered  in  the  Eastern  ocean  io  subjection,  and 
estahlisheil  settlements  there  ;  between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  a  regular  intercourse,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  m  its 
proper  placej  is  still  carried  on.    I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in  New 

•  Herreva,  dec.  .1.  lib,  1.  c.  3,  B.  lib.  \v,  c,  1.    Goraara  Croii.  t  S3,  &c.    Pigofclta  ap,  Rnmus.  H, 
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At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  extensive  territories  for'his 
native  country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his 
singular  fate  not  only  to  ne  destitute  oi  any  commission  or  authority  from 
the  sovereign  whom  he  was  serving  with  such  successful  zeal,  but  to  he 
regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  seditious  subject.  By  the  influence  of  Fon- 
MCa,  Bishop  of  Bulges,  his  conduct  in  aasumii^  the  government  of  New 
Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  and  Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commission,  empowenog 
him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to 
make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  pi-oceedinga,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of 
al)  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Bmgos  was  president.  A  few  weeks  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  wkh  the  royal  mandate  to 
strip  its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But  Fonseca 
had  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes. 
Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  com- 
mtad  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Corles,  while  he  publicly  expressed 
the  most  respectful  veneration  for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took 
measures  to  defeat  the  effect  .of  his  commission  j  and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  conferences, 
ID  which  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  hut  more  frequently  em- 
ployed bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  that  weak  man 
to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  unworthy  of  governing.* 

But  notwithstanding  (he  fortunate  dexterity  with  which  he  had  eluded 
ihia  danger,  Cortes  was  so  sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to  Spain  [May  is],  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  further  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
earnest  of  future  contributions  from  his  new  conquests ;  requesting,  in 
recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and 
that  he  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  those  dominions,  which 
his  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  followers  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Thejunclureinwhichhiadeputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The 
internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  dis^iuieted  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign,  were  just  appeased, t  The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn 
tfwit  attention  towards  fore^n  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes's  victories 
filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  estent  and  value  of  his  con- 
quests became  the  object  of  vast  and  interesting  hopes.  Whatever  stain 
he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  steps  which  he  took 
in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  fully  effaced  by  the  splendour  and  merit 
of  the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform,  tiiat  eveiy 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  censure  on  a  man  whose 
services  entitled  him  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  The  public 
voice  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  hia  pretensions ;  and  Charles,  arriving 
in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  subjects  with  a 
youthful  ardour.  Notwithatandinglhe  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  thepartial 
representations  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  _the_  emperor  appointed  Cortea 
captain  genera!  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judgmg  that  no  person  was 
socapahle  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  establishina;  gopd  order 
both  among  bis  Spanish  and  Indian  subjects,  as  the  victorious  leader  whom 
the  former  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter  had  been 
taught  to  fear  and  to  respecl.| 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanction,  Cortes  ventured 
to  esercise  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arrangements. 
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endeavouTEd  to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneficial  acquisilion 
lo  his  counlry.  He  determined  to  establish  (lie  seat  of  governinent  in  il9 
ancient  station,  and  to  ralK  Mexico  again  Ikiiii  its  ruins ;  and  having;  con- 
ceived high  ideas  concerning  the  future  g^ndeur  of  the  state  of  which  he 
was  lading  the  foundation,  he  b^an  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which 
halb  gradually  fonr.ed  the  most  magnificent  cily  in  the  New  World.  At 
the  same  time,  he  employed  skilful  persons  to  search  for  minea,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  opened  socne  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than 
any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  discovered  in  America.  He  detached 
hia  principal  officers  into  (he  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged  them  to 
aetife  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by 
granting  them  the  same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right  to 
their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in  the  islands. 

[t  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  Mexican  empire  couM 
be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  ren- 
dered desperate  by  oppression,  (he  natives  often  foigof  the  superiority  of 
their  enejnies,  ana  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  In  every 
cwilest,  however,  the  European  valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  countiy,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the  glory 
tedoundine  from  these  repealed  victoiies  by  their  mode  of  Ireatii^  the 
vanquished  people.  After  taking  Guatimozin^  and  becoming  masters  of 
his  capital,  they  supposed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possession  of 
all  (he  rights  of  the  captive  mwiarcb,  and  affected  (o  consider  every  effort 
of  Ihe  ftlexicans  to  assert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion  of 
vassala  against  their  sovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master. 
Under  me  sanction  of  those  ill  founded  maxims,  they  violated  every  right 
that  should  be  held  aacred  between  hostile  nations.  After  each  insurrec- 
tion, they  reduced  the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  Ihey  sub- 
dued, to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  personal  servitude. 
Their  chiefe,  supposed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punished  with  greater 
seventy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  or  the  most  escrucialii^ 
mode  that  the  insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  devise. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  pr<^res3  of  the  Spa- 
nish anas  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  disgrace 
the  enterprising  valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In  the  country  of 
Panuco,  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobies,  were  burned 
at  one  time.  Nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  sudden 
aaHy  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of  San- 
doval, an  officer  whose  name  is  entitled  to  Ihe  second  rank  in  the  annala  of 
New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to 
'  ■    "  le  horror  of  the  scene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched 


victims  were  assembled,  and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  (heir  dying 
i^nies.*  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  severity  ;  but  It  was  followed  by  another,  which  aCfectcd  the 
Mexicans  still  more  sensibly,  as  it  pve  Ihem  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their 
own  degradation,  and  of  the  imail  regard  which  their  haughty  masters 
retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendour  of  their  stale.  On  a  slight 
suspicion,  confirmed  by  V;rr  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had 
formed  a  scheme  to  shale  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  bis  former  subjects 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monareh,  tt^ether  with  (he  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two 

Seisons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the 
lexicaos,  with  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  this  disgraceful  punish 
ment  inflicted  upon  persons  to  whom  they  were  accustomed  (o  look  up 
with  reverence  nardly  inferior  (o  that  which  fhey  jsaid  lo  the  gods  ihem 
seivest  [122].    The  example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  eticou 
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raged  ami  justified  peisons  of  subordinate  rank  to  yenture  upon  commilliiffir 
greater  excesses.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  particular,  stained  an  iilusliioui 
name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enonnity  and  rigour,  in  various  expeditions 
which  lie  conduclea.* 

_  One  circumstance,  however,  saved  (he  Mexicans  from  ftirllier  consump- 
tion, "perhaps  from  as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulafed  the  islands. 
The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  the  precious  metals  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were  neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry 
on  the  expensive  works  which  are  requisite  for  opening:  those  deep  recesses 
where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently 
skilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  operations  &y  which  those  precious  metals 
are  separated  from  their  respective  ores.  They  were  satisfied  wifli  the 
more  simple  method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  eailh  car- 
ried down  rivera  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains 
of  native  metal  deposited  there.  The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain,  which 
have  poured  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profusion  on  eVeiy  quarter  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  years  after  the  conquest.!  By 
that  lime  [15S2,  Sic.],  a  more  orderly  goveniment  and  police  were  inti^ 
duced  info  the  colony  ;  experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  had  su^ 
gested  many  useful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  then  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  employefi  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a 
species  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution,  Ihey  suffered 
less  hardship  or  diminution  than  from  the  ill  judged,  but  less  extensive, 
schemes  of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  oi  the  Indians  to  suffer,  theh  new  maslcrs  seemed 
not  to  have  derived  any  considerable  wealth  from  their  ill  conducted  re- 
searches. According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new  colonies,  it 
was  their  lot  to  encounter  Janger  and  (o  struggle  with  difficulties;  the 
fruits  of  their  victories  and  oils  were  reserved  ibi  times  of  tranquillity, 
and  reaped  by  successors  oi  great  industry,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The 
early  historians  of  America  abound  with  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  of 
the  poverty  of  its  conquerors.J  In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was  ren- 
dered more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  ad- 
vanced Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  countiy,  be  at  the  same  lime 
appointed  certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  mysl  reve- 
nue there;  with  independent  jurisdiction.5  These  men,  chosen  from  infe- 
rior stations  in  various  departments  of  punlic  business  at  Madrid,  were  sc 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they  were  called 
to  act  a  part  of  the  first  conseciuence.  But  being  accustomed  to  the 
minute  forinalilies  of  office,  and  naving  contracted  the  narrow  ideas  suited 
to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  astonished  on 
arriving  in  Mexico  fl534],  at  the  high  authorilj'  which  Cortes  exercised, 
and  could  not  conceive  that  (he  mqde  of  admmistration,  in  a  country  re- 
cently subdued  and  settled,  must  be  different  from  what  took  place  in  one 
where  tranquillity  and  regular  government  had  been  long  estahlislied.  In 
their  letters^  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  having 
usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law,  aspired  at  independence,  and,  by 
his  exorbitant  wealth  and  extensive  influence,  might  accomplish  those  dis- 
loyal schemes  which  he  apparently  meditated. jj  These  insinuations  made 
such  deep  impression  upon  the  Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
ibrmed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  rigid  administration  of  Ferdi 
nand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Corles's  past  seri'ices,  and  regardless  of  what 
he  was  (hen  sulfering  in  conducting  thai  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  western  estremities  of  Hon- 
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duTSS  [123],  Ihey  infused  the  same  suspicions  into  the  minds  of  their  ma9« 
ler,  ana  pvevailed  on  him  to  order  a  solemn  inquest  to  be  made  into  hia 
conduct  [1525],  wifli  powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  iiiirustcd 
with  that  commissioa,  to  seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  that  expedientt 
and  send  him  prisoner  to  Spain.* 

The  sudden  death  of  PoncedeLeon,  a  few  daj-a  after  his  arrival  in  New 
Spain,  prevented  the  esecution  of  this  comtnission.  But  as  the  otjecl  oi 
h(S  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded 
wilb  this  unexpected  return  for  services  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any 
subject  of  Spain  had  rendered  fo  his  sovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  maintain'  his  station,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
But  every  person  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since  the  conquest, 
was  a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfa- 
TOurahie  representation  of  alt  his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of  Cbarlea 
and  h^a  ministers  increased,  A  new  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued 
[152B1,  with  more  extensive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so -presumptuous  as 
to  attempt  wliat  was  inconsistent  with  the  fadelity  of  a  sulgecLt  Cortes 
belwld  the  approaching  crisis  cf  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions 
natural  to  a  haughty  raind  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving  unworthy 
treatment.  But  tliough  some  of  his  desperate  followers  uiged  him  to  assert 
his  own  rights  against  his  ung-raleful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize 
that  power  which  the  couriiers  meanly  accused  him  of  coveling4  he  re- 
tained such  self-command,  orwas  actuated  with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty, 
as  to  reject  Iheir  dangerous  counsels,  and  to  choose  the  only  course  m 
which  he  could  secure  his  own  dignity,  without  departing;  from  his  duty. 
He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial  in  that  coun- 
try which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  irioinphs ;  but,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Castile,  and  commit  himself 
and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  sovereign.^ 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  countiy  with  the  splendour  that  suited  the 
conqueror  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value,  several  curious  produc- 
tions of  the  country  [124],  and  was  attended  by  some  Mexicans  of  (he  first 
rank,  as  well  as  by  the  most  considerable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival 
in  Spain  removed  al  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that  had  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  his  intentions.  The  emperor,  havii^  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  person  whom 
consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
master,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  (ff  his  services,  to  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  J^o,  the  title 
OlMarquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  territory  in  New 
Spain,  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  as  his  manners  were 
correct  and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among  rough  adventurers.  Hie  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  same  faniiliar 
intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank.JI 

But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  r^^rd,  symptoms  of  remainit^  dis- 
trust appeared.  Though  Cortes  earnestly  solicited  lo  be  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  cotnmil  such  an  im- 
portant charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  suspected,  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  invest  him  again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impossible 
to  control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
[lS30],  with  diminished  authority.      The    military    department,  with 

Sowera  lo  attempt  new  discoveries,  was  left  in  his  hands ;  but  the  supreme 
irection  of  civil  affaiis  was  placed  in  a  board  called  The  Atidience  of 

*  Herrcta,  dec.  3.  Ub.  vlll.  c  14,  IS.  t  TWd.  dec  a.  lib.  vlii.  c.  15.  d«.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  lib.  ii-, 

c.  <J,  10.     B.  Diaz,  c.  irt.  MH.     Gomara  Cmn.  c,  166.       J  B.  Diaz,  c.  194.       $  Hon-^ta,  dec  3. 
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Aero  Spain.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
colony,  (he  exertion  of  authoriij  more  united  and  extensive  became  neces- 
sary, Antonio  de  Mend<wa,  a  nobleman  of  high  jank,  was  sent  thither  as 
Viceriyy,  (o  lake  (be  government  into  his  bands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  was  unavoidable,  the 
source  of  perpetual  dissension,  which  iinbillered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and 
thwarted  all  bis  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  display  hia 
active  talents  but  in  attemptirg  new  discoveiies,  be  Jonned  various  schemes 
for  that  purpose,  all  of  which  bear  impressions  of  a  ^nius  that  delighted 
in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  th^l,  either 
by  steering  throi^h  the  Gulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North 
,£nerica,  some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  western 
ocean ;  or  that,  by  examining;  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  some  passage  would 
be  discdvered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas.*  But  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  both,  he  now  confined  his 
views  to  such  voyages  of  discoverv.as  he  could  malte  from  Ihe  ports  of 
New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  Tliere  he  filled  out  successively  several 
small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without 
making  any  discoveiy  of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  intrusting  (be  con- 
duct of  his  operations  to  others,  look  the  comniand  of  a  new  armament  in 
person  [1536]  ;  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  encountering 
dangers  of  every  species,  he  discovered  the  la^e  peninsula  of  California," 
and  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  New 
Spain,  The  discovery  ol'  a  country  ofsuch  extent  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  common  adventurer ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to  the 


_  i  of  Cortea,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  ^  aai^ine  expectations 
which  he  had  formed.!  Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  weary  of  contesting  with  adversaries  to  whom  he 
considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more  sought  for  redress 
in  his  native  country  [1540']. 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that  which  gratitude,  and 
even  decency,  ought  to  have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient 
exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten  or  eclipsed  by  the  fame 
of  recen{  and  more  valuable  conquests  in  another  quarter  of  America.  No 
service  of  momeni  was  now  expected  from  a  man  of  declinii^  years,  and 
who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold 
civility  ;  his  ministers  treated  him  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redress  ;  his  claims  were  urged 
without  effect ;  and  after  several  years  spent  iji  fruitless  application  to 
ministers  and  judges,  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  high  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  ac- 
customed to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  second 
of  December,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the  'sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  ■with  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the 
New  World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court 
which  he  served,  be  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  ages 
Which  has  formed  the  most  just  estimate  of  his  character,  an  impartial 
consideration  of  his  actions  must  determine. 

9,10.decailb.tl..o.U:   Vo 
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1523.]  Fhoh  the  time  Ihat  Nugiiez  de  Balboa  discovered  Ihe  great 
Sottthera  Ocean,  aad  received  Ihe  first  obscure  hints  concerning  Ihe  opulent 
couDtries  with  which  it  might  open  a  commuDicalion,  the  wishes  and 
schemes  of  every  enterprising  peison  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Pa- 
nama were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  those'  unknown  regions.  In  an 
age  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large 
fortunes  were  wasted,  and  the  most  alamiii^  dangers  Graved,  in  pursuit 
of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  was  followed  with 
an  eE^er  expectation,  and  the  siighiest  information  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
such  perfect  confidence  as  conducted  men  to  the  most  arduoa^  under- 
takings [1251. 

Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  exploi'e  and 
talie  possession  of  ihe  countries  to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt.* 
As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did  not  extend  bejond  the  limits 
of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firme,  a  mountainous  region  covered  wilh  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  relumed  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the 
distresses  to  which  they  bad  been  exposed,  and  the  unpromising  aspect  of 
the  places  which  they  had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage 
for  discovery  in  that  direction  abated ;  and'  it  became  the  genera)  opinion 
that  Balboa  had  founded  visionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  %norant  Indian, 
Ul  understood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 

1524,]  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on  whom  the 
circumstances  which  deterred  others  made  sp  little  impression,  that,  at  the 
veiy  moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering  a 
rich  country,  by  steering  towards  ihe  east,  as  chimerical,  they  resolved  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  hia  scheme.  The  names  of  those  extraordinary 
msn  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque 
PizaiTo  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  oi^an  honourable  family  by  a 
very  low  woman,  and,  accordii)?  to  the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the 
offipring  of  unlawful  love,  had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by 
the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  have  destined  him  never  to  rise 
beyond  the  condition  of  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous 
idea,  he  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs,  ^ul  the 
aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining  that  ienoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlisted  aa  a  soldier,  and  after  serving 
some  rears  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening  such  a 
boundless  range  to  active  talents,  allured  every  adventurer  whose  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There  Pizarro  early  distinguished 
himself.  With  a  temper  of  mina  no  less  daring  than  the  constitution  ol 
his  body  was  robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to 
command.  Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduct  proved  successful, 
as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  ]>erseveTance  with  ardour, 
tmd  was  as  cautious  in  executing  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  hia  plans.  By 
er»aging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  .struggles  to  emerge 
from  obscurity,  lie  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of 
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men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  asauine  a  supenor  part  in  conducfiiig  the  former, 
and  in  governing  the  latter.* 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pizarro.  The  one  was 
a  bastard,  the  other  a  foundiing.  Bred,  like  bis  companion,  in  the  camp, 
he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  Ihe  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour, 
indefatigable  activity,  or  insunnouirtable  constancy  in  enduring  the  hard- 
ahips  inseparable  from  military  service  in  the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro 
Ihese  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the  openness,  generoeity,  and  candour, 
natural  to  men  whose  profession  is  arms ;  m  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with 
the  address,  the  craft,  and  the  dissimulation  of  a  poiitician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  those  of 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  both  as  priest  and 
schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by  means  which  ihe  contemporary  writers 
have  not  described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with  thoughts 
of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the  most  extensive  em- 
pires on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpose  was 
authorized  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama,  Each  engaged  to 
employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  least  wealthy  of 
the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the 
common  stock,  eng^ed  to  take  the  department  of  greatest  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  lo  command  in  person  the  armament  wnich  was  to  go  first 
upon  discoveiy.  Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  tnxjis,  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need, 
Luque  waa  to  remain  at  Paoama  to  negotiate  with  Uie  governor,  and 
supeiiclend  whatever  was  cariying  on  for  the  general  interest.  As  Ibe 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  thai  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated 
host  into  three,  and,  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  gave  the  other  two  to' 
his  associates,  of  which  they  partook  ;  and  thus,  in  the  name  of  Ihe  Prince 
of  Peace,  raliiied  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  ibe 
olivets,  t 

The  attempt  was  begun  wilb  a  force  more  suited  to  the  humble  con- 
dition of  the  three  associates  than  lo  Ihe  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  Pizarro  set  sail  Irom  Panama  [Nov.  14],  with 
a  single  vessel  of  small  burden  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.  But  in 
that  age,  so  little  were  the  Spanish  acguainied  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  m  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  departure 
was  the  most  improper  m  the  whole  year;  the  periodical  winds,  which 
were  then  set  in,  bein^  directly  adverse  to  Ihe  course  which  he  proposed 
to  sleer.J  Alter  beating  about  for  seventy  days,  with  much  danger  and 
incessant  fatigue,  Ptzarro's  progress  towards  the  south-east  was  not  greater 
than  what  a  skilful  naiieator  will  now  make  in  aa  many  hours.  He 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  Ibund  eve^ 
where  the  same  uninvitiig  country  which  former  adventurers  had  described ; 
the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  overflowirg  of  rivers  ;  the 
h^hei,  covered  with  impervious  woods  ;  lew  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce 
and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  fretjuent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and, 
above  aJl,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  suJtiy  climate,  combined  in  wasting 
his  slender  band  of  foJlowers,  [I525.J  The  undaunted  resolution  of  their 
leader  continued,  however,  for  some  time,  lo  sustain  their  spirits,  althoim^h 
no  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden  regions  to  whicii  Be 

•  Hertem,  dec.  1  &  3.  pasaim,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  lUT,  Gnmarn  Uiat.  c.  144.  Zaiate,  lib.  iv.  c.  0 
t  llemra,  dee.  3,  lib.  vi.  c.  13.    Zaraie.lib.  i.e.  1.  t  lMii-iicc,4,lib.ii  c,8.    Xetei.p.lTS. 
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bad  promised  to  conduct  them.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that 
inhospitable  coast,  and  retire  to  Chucbama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  supply  of  provisions  and  troops  ironi  Panama. 

But  Almagro,  having  sailed  from  that  port  wiih  seventy  men,  stood 
directly  lowards  that  part  of  llie  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with 
his  associates.  Not  finding  him  liiere,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who,  in 
searching  for  their  companions,  underwent  Ihe  same  distresses,  and  were 
exposed  to  Ihe  same  dangers,  which  had  driven  them  out  of  Ibe  countiy. 
Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  sharp  confiicf,  in  which  their  leader 
lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  (hey  likewise  were  com 
pelled  to  re-embark.  Chance  led  Ihem  to  the  place  of  Pizatro'a  retreat, 
where  they  found  some  consolation  in  recounting  to  each  other  their  ad- 
ventures, and  comparing  tbeir  sufferings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as 
(ar  as  the  river  St.  Juan  [June  2^],  in  the  province  of  Popaysn,  where 
both  the  country  and  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promising  aspect, 
(hat  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  sufficient  to  determine  such  saiguine  pro- 
jectors not  (o  abandon  their  scheme,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  had 
suffered  in  prosecuting  it*  [126], 

1526.]  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama  in  hopes  of  recraitii^  their  shat 
lered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pizarrohad  suffered  gave  bis  countrymen 
such  an  unfavom'able  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
levy  fourscore  men.f  Feeble  as  (his  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  look  the 
command  of  it,  and,  having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate  about 
resuming  their  operations.  After  a  long  series  of'^disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments, not  inferior  to  those  which  Ihey  had  already  experienced,  part  of 
the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  S(.  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and 
landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  south  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld 
a  coiinlry  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had  vet  discovered  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  the  natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuff, 
and  adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But  Qot withstanding  those  favourable  appearances,  magnified  beyond  the 
truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the  persons  who  brought  the  report  from  Taca- 
mez, and  by  the  fond  im^ination  of  those  who  listened  to  them,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade  a  countiy  so  populous  with  a 
handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  diseases.  They  relired  to  the 
small  island  of  Gallo,  where  rizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and 
his  associate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopesof  bringing  such  a  reinforcement 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the  opulent  territories  whose 
existence  seemed  to  be  no  longer  doublfuLJ 

But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  enterprising,  «■  less  hardy,  than  their 
leadeis,  having  secretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  sufferings 
and  losses  to  Uieir  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable 
reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the 
government  of  that  settlement.  AJFter  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold 
economical  pmdenee  which  appears  the  itrst  of  all  virtues  (o  persons  whose 
limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executi:^  great  designs,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  sucn  certain  waste  of  men,  to  be  so 
detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the 
raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and 
durst  not  oppose,  found  means  of  communicating  their  sentiments  privately 
to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  the 
foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  their 
reputaUon  and  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline.    Pizarro's  mind, 
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bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes,  needed  no  incentive  to 
persist  in  the  scheme.  He  peremplorily  refused  to  obey  the  governor  of 
Panama's  orders,  and  erajiloyed  ai!  his  address  and  eloquence  in  persuading 
bis  men  not  to  abandon  liim.  But  flie  incredible  calamities  to  which  they 
bad  been  exposed  were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revisiting  their  families  and  friends,  after  a  long  absence,  rushed  with 
such  joy  into  Iheir  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand 
with  his  sword,  permitting  such  as  wished  to  return  home  to  pas.?  over  it, 
only  thirteen  of  all  the  danngveterans  in  his  service  had  resolution  lo  remain 
wim  their  commander.* 

This  small  but  determined  band,  whose  r 
record  with  deserved  praise,  as  the  persons  to 
their  country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  American  posses- 
sions, fixed  their  residence  in  tlte  islacd  of  Goigona,  This,  as  it  was  Turiher 
removed  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  Ibey  considered  as  a 
more  secure  retreat,  where,  unmolested,  they  m^ht  wait  for  supplies  from 
Panama,  which  Ihey  trusted  thai  the  activity  of  their  associates  would  be 
able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors, 
and  Iheir  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
colffliy,  which  eiclaimed  loudly  against. the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men, 
eagaged  in  (be  public  service,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed 
from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perish  like  the  most  odious  criminala 
■  in  a  desert  island.  Overcome  by  those  entreaties  and  expostulations,  the 
Kovernor  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small  vessel  to  their  relief.  But  that 
he  might  not  seem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  remained  five  months  in 
an  island  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ameri- 
ca [127],  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  succour  from  their  countrymen;  but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruit- 
less expectations,  and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of  which  they  saw 
no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves  to 
the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  aoode.  But,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transported  with  such  joy 
that  all  their  sufferings  were  fo^otlen.  Their  hopes  revived ;  and,  with  a 
rapid  transition  not  unnatural  amon^  men  accustomed  by  their  mode  of  life 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  succeeding  to  extreme 
dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  his  former  scheme  with  fiesh  ardour. 
Instead  of  retumina;  to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east,  and, 
more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past  efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  discovered  the  coast  of  Peru. 
After  touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore,  which  they  found  to  be 
nowise  invitii^,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  nole  about  three 
degrees  south  of  (he  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palace 
of  the  hcas  or  sovereigns  of  the  country.t  There  the  Sfianiards  feasted 
tbeir  eyes  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  They  beheld  a  countiy  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with 
an  appearance  of  regular  industiy  ;  the  natives  decently  clothed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  ingenuity  so  far  surpassinfr  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
as  to  have  tne  use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted 
their  notice  was  such  a  show  of  ^old  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  omaments 
of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for  commor 
use,  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
abounded  with  profusion  in  the  countiy.    Pizarro  and  his  companions 
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Beemed  now  lo  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  tlieir  most  sai^uine  hopes, 
and  fancied  that  all  their  wishes  and  dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inex- 
haustible treasures,  would  soon  be  realized. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  command,  Pizarro  could  only 
view  the  rich  country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession. 
He  ranged,  however,  for  some  lime  alongj  the  coast,  maintaining  eveiy 
*  where_  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their 
new  visitants  than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  cultivation  which  they  beheld.  [1527,1  Having  exploted  the 
country  as  far  as  requisite  to  ascertain  Ihe  importance  of  the  discovery, 
Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  some  of  their  Liamas  or  tame  cattle, 
lo  whicB  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  some  specimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language,  (bat 
the_y  might, serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  be  meditated. 
With  these  he  arrived  at  Panama,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  from 
file  time, of  his  departure  thence.*  Ko  adventurer  of  the  age  suffered  hard- 
ships or  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those  to  which  ne  was  exposed 
&jmtg  (bis  long  period.  The  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  one, 
and  foe  fortitude  with  which  he  surmounted  the  other,  exceed  whafevei;  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  where  so  many  romanlic  dis- 
.   plays  of  those  virtues  occur. 

isas.]  >rei(her  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  incredible 
opulence  of  the  country  which  be  bad  discovered,  nor  his  bitter  compkinls 
on  account  of  that  unreasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put  i!  out  of 


his  power  lo  attempt  making  any  settlement  there,  could  move  tiie  governor 
of  Panama  to  swerve  from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended, 
that  (be  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  miEhty  empire,  and 
refused  lo  authorize  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  be  so  allurii^ 
that  it  mfeht  ruin  the  province  in  which  he  presided,  by  an  effort  beyond 
its  strength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the  ardour 
of  the  three  associates  ;  but  they  perceived  that  tney  could  not  carry  theii: 
.  scheme  into  eseculion  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authority,  and 
must  solicit  Ibeir  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission  which  lb  y  Id  t 
ejtlorl  from  his  del^ate.  With  this  view,  ailer  adiusling  am  na  lb  I  es 
that  Pizarro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro  that  fit  t 
governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bisfiop  in  the  country  wh   h  th  y  p 

Sioaed  (o  conquer,  they  sentTizarro  as  ibeir  agent  to   Spai      h       h  th 
brlunes  were  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the  repeated  etfo         b  I  tb  y 
had  made,  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in  borrowing  th  li      m 

requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  voyage.t 

Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court ;  and  new  tl 
might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  with  the  mb  rassed 
dignity  of  a  man  conscious  of  what  his  services  merited ;  and  I  d  t  d 
his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity  of  address,  wh  h  Id  t 
have  been,  espected  either  from  his  educationor  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  description  of  bis  own  sufferings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  Ihe 
counliy  which  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  the  specimens  of  its  pro- 
ductions which  he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and 
hb  ministers,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader.  Presuming  on  those 
dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
associates.  As  the  pretensions  of  Luque  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he 
obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Al- 
magro he  claimed  only  the  command  of  the  fortress  which  should  be  erected 

-„ ...  .  ,.^  ..  .  _    -  ...   .  .,..  ..  .  -  n      Vcga.S.  lib.  I.CIO— 14.      Z(iii«e,Ub.l 
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at  Tumhez.  To  himself  he  secured  whatever  his  boandleaa  ambition 
could  desice.  He  was  appointed  [July  26],  governor,  captain^eneral,  aad 
adelantado  of  all  the  country  whidi  he  had  discovered,  and  hoped  to  con- 
quer, with  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  with  full  right 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.  liis  jurisdiction  was  declared  to  extend  two  hundred  le^ea 
along  the  coast  to  (he  south  of  the  river  Si.  Jago;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama;  and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who 
were  to  seire  under  him.  In  return  for  those  concessions,  which  cost  the 
court  of  Spain  nothinff,aa  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  success 
of  Pizarro's  own  efforts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and  warlike  stores  requisite  towards  sub- 
jecting to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government  was 
allotted  him. 

1629.]  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which  Pizarro  had  un- 
dertaken to  raise,  his  funds  and  creefit  were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly 
complete  half  the  number;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the  crown, 
he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  Ihe  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  (tie  officers,  who  had  it  in  chaise  to  examine  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  his  contract.*  Before  hia  departure, 
however,  he  received  some  supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  bavii^ 
returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards 
enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was 
well  acquainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himself 
had  finisned-t 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across  the  isthmus  to 
Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon- 
zalo,  of  whom  (he  first  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like 
himself,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francisco  de  Alcantara,  his 
mother's  brother.  They  were  all  in  the  jinme  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities 
and  courage  as  Stted  them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  hid  subsequent 
transactions. 

1630.]  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Almagro  so  much  exas- 
perated at  Ihe  manner  in  which  he  bad  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he 
not  only  I'efused  (oact  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  by  whose  perfidy 
he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  bonoure  to  whicn  he  had  a  just 
claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new  association,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to 
rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  discoveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had 
more  -wisdom  and  address  than  to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes, 
to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of 
adelantado,  and  promising  to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  inde- 
pendent  government  for  Almagro,  be  gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an 
open-hearted  soldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  implacable. 
Luque,  highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own  preten- 
iMOns,  cordially  seconded  Pizarros  endeavours.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enter- 
prise should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of  the  associates,  and 
the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be  equally  divided  among  them.t 

Even  after  their  reunion,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  interest,  three 
small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  thirly-six  of  whom  were 
horsemen,  composed  the  armament  ivhich  they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But 
the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  inspired  them 
with  such  ideas  of  their  ovvn  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to 
sail  with  this  contemptible  force,  [Feb.  1531]  to  invade  a  great  empire. 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formeriy,  to  follow  him  wim  what  rein- 

•  Hcmra.  dec.  i.  lib.  vH.  e.9.       f  mW.  Ilh.  tii.  (.  10.        t  IbiJ.  dec.  t.  lib.  vil.  c.  9.    ZaMI  - 
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forcemenl  of  men  he  should  be  able  lo  muster.  As  the  season  for  embarking 
was  properly  chosen,  and  liie  course  of  navigation  between  Panama  ana 
Pern  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  cotnpleted  the  voyage  in  fhirteen 
days;  though  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents  be  waa  carried  above 
a  hundi'ed  leagues  lo  the  uorlh  of  Tufobez,  tie  place  of  his  destination, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Saint  Matthew,  Without 
losing  a  niomenl,  he  b^n  to  advapce  towards  the  soulh^  taking  care,  bow- 
ever,  not  to  depart  far  from  the  seashore,  both  that  he  might  easiiv  effect  a 
junction  with  the  supplies  whicli  lie  expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keepiig  as  near  as  possible  lo  bis  ships. 
But  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealth- 
ful,  and  tliinly  peopled :  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers  near 
their  moulh,  wbere  the  body  of  water  is  greatest :  and  as  the  imprudence 
of  Fizarro,  in  attacktia;  the  natives  when  ne  should  have  studied  lo  gain 
Iheir  confidence,  had  forced  them  lo  abandon  their  habitations:  famme, 
fatigue,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  brought  upon  him  and  his  loUowera, 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  tliose  which  they  had  endured  in  their  former 
expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill  with  the 
alluring  description  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to 
reproach  him,  and  eveiy  soldier  inusl  have  become  cold  lo  tlie  service,  if 
even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  some  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  culdvalion,  which  seemed  to  justify  the  report  of 
their  leader.  At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque  [April  U]  : 
and  having  surprised  the  principal  sefllement  of  the  natives,  ihey  seized 
their  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thir^ 
thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty  of  such  value  as  dispelled  all  Iheir  doubts, 
and  inspired  the  most  despondrng  with  sanguine  hopes.* 

Pizano  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  rich  8|)oil,  which  he 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he 
instantly  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large  remittance  to 
AlmagTO;  and  another  to  Nicarag;ua  with  a  considerable  sum  to  several 
peri^ons  of.  influence  in  that  provmce,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventureis  by 
this  e.-rly  display  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanvi-hile,  he 
continued  his  march  aloig  the  coast,  and  disdainii^  to  employ  any  means 
of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  ^i-ith  such  violence  in 
theiiTf^cattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  inte- 
rior country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.  This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders, 
whose  aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange_,  and  whose  power  seemed  lo 
be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadlid  impression  as  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Pizarro  hard^  met  with  resistance  untii  he  attacked  the  island 
of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil-  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  its  inhnbitants  fiercer  and  less 
civilized  than  those  of  the  continent,  they  defended  thcmsches  with  such 
obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  stib- 
jection.  From  Puna  he  proceeded  lo  Tumhez,  where  the  dHenpers 
which  raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  lor  three  months.t 

While  lie  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  adianlage  from  his 
attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  first  success  to  Coique  Two  dif- 
ferent detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua  [1532],  nhiuit  though  neither 
exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  coi  sequence 
to  Ills  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebas- 
tian Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hemando  Soto,  oiScers  not  inferior  in 
merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  served  in  America.  From  Tumhez 
be  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura  [May  16],  and  in  an  advantageous  statioQ 
near  the  mouth  of  it  he  established  '.he  ^rst  Spanish  colony  in  Peiu;  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  SL  Michael.  , 

•  Heiiera,dec.4.Ilb.  v».  c.  O.im.il.  c.  1.  Xetez.lSS,  t'P.  Sanchnap  Itaiiiiia.iji.  p.3Tl.F 
HerretB,deo.l.liU,  vU.O.IS.lib,iI.C.  1.    Zarai*.  lib.  II.  c.  3,  3.    Xerez,  p.  Ita,  &c. 
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As  Pizarro  continued  fo  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  he  gradually  received  more  full  infoimalion  corserning  iis  extent 
and  policy,  as  well  aa  Ihe  situation  of  its  affiiirs  at  that  juncture.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  conducts  bis  operaliona  with 
propriety;  and  without  a  suitable  attention  to  them,  it  is  impossibie  to 
account  for  the  progress  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to 
unfold  the  causes  of  their  subsequent  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  dominions  of  its 
sovereigns  exiended  in  length,  fi-om  nortli  (o  south,  above  fifteen  hundred 
miles  aloiK  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was  much 
less  considerable ;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
stretching  from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  differing 
from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  how- 
ever, were  so  little  civilized,  that,  if  tlie  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
of  life,  preserved  among  their  descendants,  deserve  credit,  they  must 
be  classed  araoi^  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America.  Strangers 
to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  regular  induatiy,  without  any  fixed 
residence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and  obligations  which 
form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are  said  to  have  roamed  about 
naked  in  the  forests,  with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like 
■wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  strueeled  for  several  ages 
with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  inevitaole  in  such  a  stale,  and 
when  no  circunislance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon 
effort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Tiliaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed  in  decent 
garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by 
their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion,  enforced  by 
reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  supped  to^speak, 
several  of  the  dispersed  sav^es  united  tt^ether,  and,  receiving  Iheif  com- 
mands as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled, 
and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city.  ' '' 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the  names  of  those 
extraordinajy  personages,  having  thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes, 
formed  tliat  social  union  whi(^,  by  multiplying  the  desires  and  unilirg  fho 
effiirts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry  and  leads  to  improvement. 
Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts. 
Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour  of 
the  one  sex,  subsistence  became  less  precarious.;  by  that  of  the  otiier, 
life  was  rendertid  more  comfortable.  After  securing  the  objects  of  first 
necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for 
the  rude  people  of  whom  he  look  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention 
towards  mtroducing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happi- 
ness. By  his  institutions,  which  shall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereaiter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  established,  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  thtm  prescribed  with  such  propriety,  as  gradually 
formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminis 
tration,  tiie  functions  of  persons  in  authority  were  so  precisely  defined,  ana 
the  suboidination  of  those  under  their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a 
steady  hand,  that  the  society  in  which  he  presided  soon  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  regular  and  weU  governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
beas  or  Lords  of  Peru.  At  first  its  extent  was  small.  The  ferritorir  of 
Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within 
Its  nan'ow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority. 
""  " IS  their  dominions  extended,  anogated  a  similar  jurisdiction 
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oyer  the  new  sulijects  which  Ihey  acquired ;  the  despotism  of  Asia  was 
rot  more  complete.  Tbe  Incas  were  nof  only  obeyed  as  monarcha,  but 
revered  as  divmilies.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  prohi- 
biiina;  intermarriages  with  tbe  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with'lbat  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thua  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  was  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornamenls,  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  olbere  to  assume.  The  monarch  himself  appeared 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  resers'ed  for  him  alone  ;  and  received  from  his 
subjects  marks  of  obsequious  homage  and  respect  whicb  approached  almost 
to  ailoratiun. 

Biit,  among'  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  their  monarch 
seems  to  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  o 
their  subjects.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conquest,  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that  prompted_  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominions,  but  the  desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  possessed,  among  the  barbarous  people 
whom  they  reduced.  During  a  succession  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  said 
that  liot  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  character.* 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited_  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundied  and  twenty-six,  Huana  Capac,  Uie  twelftti  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He  is  represented 
as  a  prince  distiimiisbed  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race, 
but  eminent  for  &s  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom 
of  Qjiito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of  such  extent  and  iuiportaiice  as  almost 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  (ond  of  residing  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which  he  had  added  to  liis  dominions  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  pollutir^  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore  hira  a  son  named 
Atanualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  lo  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  appointed 
his  successor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  son  by  another  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians 
revered  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reined  with  greater  reputation 
and  splendour  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capac 
concerning  the  s'lccession  appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the 
empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  Jt  excited  general  disgust.  Encouraged  by  those  sen- 
timents of  his  subjects,  Huascar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  govern- 
ment of  Qjiito,  and  to  acknowle^e  him  as  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had 
been  the  first  care  of  Atahua]pa  lo  gain  aJatgebodyof  trows  which  had 
accompanied  his  father  to  Qjuito.  These  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian 
warriors,  to  whose  valour  Huana  Capac  bad  been  indebted  for  all  his  vic- 
tories. Relying  on  their  supjiort,  Atahualpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  tlie  title  of  the  one  founded  on 
ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the  other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved 
Peru  in  a  civil  war,  a  calamity  lo, which,  under  a  succession  of  virtuous 
princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was 
obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws 
At  h  Ip  remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Con- 
8  1  ll  e  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exter- 

m  t  the  royal  race,  by  putline  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun 
d  d  d  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or 
t  I  g  m  From  a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival 
Hu  ho  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a.  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
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of  th",  empire,  was  prolwiged  for  some  lime,  that  by  issuing  orders  in  his 
name,  the  usurper  might  more  easily  eslabiish  his  own  authorily.* 

When  Pizano  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this  civil  war  raged 
between  the  two  brothers  in  its  greatest  fuiy.  Had  he  made  any  hostile 
attempt  in  his  former  visit  to  Peru,  in  llie  year  one  thousand  live  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  encounlered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
state,  united  under  a  monarch  possessed  of  capaci^  as  well  as  courage, 
and  unembarrassed  with  any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  opposing  his 
progress.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors,  though  they  received 
early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  so  intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war  which  they  deemed  more 
intereslii^,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leisure. 

By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  Pizarro  could  have  no 
foresight,  and  of  which,  from  his  defective  mode  of  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  be  remained  lot^  igiwrant,  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
emi)ire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career. 
Durii^  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  tiad  acquired  some  imperfecl  Itnow- 
ledge  of  this  struggle  Ijetween  the  two  coiilendii^  factions.  The  first 
complete  information  with  respect  to  it  they  received  from  messengers 
whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  m  order  to  solicit  hia  aid  against  Alahualpa, 
wliom  he  represented  as  a  lebel  and  a  usurper.!    Pizarro  perceived  a' 


i  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and  foresaw  so  clearly  ail  the 
-_  intages  which  mfeht  he  derivedTrom  (his  divided  stateoflhe "kingdom 
which  he  had  invaded,  that  without  wailing  for  the  reinforcement  which 


he  expected  from  Panama,  be  determined  to  push  forward,  while  inl 
discord  put  il  out  ol^  llie  power  of  the  Peruvians  (o  attack  him  with  their 
whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  should  inclbe 
him,  with  one  of  the  competitors, lie  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease 
to  crush  both.  Enlerprisir^aslhe  Spaniards  of  (hat  ^e  were  in  all  their 
operations  against  Americans,  and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that,  afles'  having 
proceeded  hitherto  slowly,  and  witb  much  caution,  lie  wouidhaveciianged 
at  once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  measure  so 
hazardous,  wilhout  some  new  motive  or  prospect  to  justify  it. 

Aa  be  was  obl^d  lo  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a  garrison  in 
St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a  station  of  equal  importance  as  a  ])lace  of 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiving  anj'  supplies 
which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  becan  his  march  with  a  very  slender 
and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  They  coiisisted  of  sixty-two  horse- 
men [l38],  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot  soldiers,  of  whoni  tivenlj-  were 
armed  with  cross  bows,  and  three  with  muskets.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  Caxamaica,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days'  march 
from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatclied  by 
the  Inca  mel  bim  with  a  valuable  present  from  that  prince,  accompanied 
with  a  proffpr  of  his  alliance,  and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at 
Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  accordii^  to  (iie  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in 
America,  pretended  to  come  as  llie  ambassador  of  a  very  powerful  numarch, 
and  declaririg  that  he  was  now  advancing  witb  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahualpa  bis  aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  lo  the 
throne .{ 

As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  country  was  allogether 
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mcomprehensible  to  ihe  Peruvians,  fliey  liael  formed  rarious  conjectures 
eoncerninj  it  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  tliey  should  consider 
their  new  gu-sts  as  beiogs  of  a  superior  nature, who  had  visited  them  from- 
some  benefi^nt  motive,  or  as  formidable  avergeis  of  Ibeir  crimes,  and 
enemies  to  their  repose  and  liberty.  The  continual  professions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  (her  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  lead  them  in  toe  way  of  happiness,  favoured  Ihe  former  opinion ;  the 
outrages  which  they  commitled,  their  rapaciousneas  and  cruelty,  were 
awful  confirmations  of  ihe  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  the  Inca'a 
fears  that.he  determined  to  give  WiA  a  friendly  reception.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity 
across  (he  sandy  desert  between  St.  Michael  and  Molupe,  where  the  roost 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  lo  the  unavoidable  distresses  which  they 
suffered  in  passing  through  that  comfortless  region,  must  have  proved  fatal 
to  them  [iSsl,  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  which 
encompassea  the  low  country  ot  Peru,  and  passed  through  a  defile  so 
narrow  and  inaccessible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it  against  a 
numerous  army.  But  here  likewise,  from  the  same  inconsiderate  credulity 
of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition;  and  took  quie!  possession 
of  a  fort  erected  for  Ihe  security  of  that  important  station.  As  they  now 
approached  near  lo  Casamalca,  AfahualjDa  renewed  his  professions  of 
friendship :  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  sent  them  presents  of 
greater  value  than  the  former. 

On  enterii^  Caxamaica,  Pizarro  look  possession  of  a  large  court,  on  one 
side  of  wbicS  was  a  bouse  which  ihe  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sim,  the  whole  surrounded  with 
a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  this 
advantageous  station,  he  despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando 
Soto  lo  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  distant  from 
the  town.  He  instructed  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had 
formerly  made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with 
the  Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful  hospi- 
tality usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most  cordial 
friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  lo  visit  the  Spanish  commander  next  day 
in  his  quartets.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  mwiarcb,  the 
order  of  his  court,  and  Ihe  reverence  with  which  his  subjects  approached 
his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished  those  Spaniards  who  had 
never  met  in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique 
of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  still  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  vast  profusion  of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp. 
The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  in  which  Ihe  repast  offereu  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude 
of  utensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  (hose  precious  metals,  opened  prospects 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  tliat  a  European  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turf  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamaica,  while  their  minds  were  yet  warm  with 
admiration  and  desire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
such  a  description  of  it  lo  iheir  countrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  re- 
solution which  he  had  already  taken.  From  his  own  observation  of  Ame- 
rican manners  durii^  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from 
the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizire  Montezuma,  he 
knew.of  what  consequence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For 
(his  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwith- 
standing the  character  that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a  power- 
ful monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the 
repeated  offers  which  he  had  ifiade  to  him  of  his  oivn  friendship  and  assiat- 
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ance,  he  defeimined  to  ayail  bimseif  of  the  iinsuspicloTJs  simplicity  with 
which  AtahQslpa  relied  on  his  jjrofessions,  and  to  seize  the  pei'soii  of  the 
Inca  durir^  fhe  itilerview  lo  whicli  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  lor 
the  execution  of  bis  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrangement,  and 
with  as  little  compunclion  as  if  it  had  reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or 
his  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar  ;  his  infanliy 
were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  fe 
kept  near  his  own  person  to  support  him  in  the  dangerous  service,  which 
he  reserved  for  himself;  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  fieidpieces,*  and 
the  cross  bowmen,  were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  b^  which  Atahu- 
alpa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  lo  keep  within  the  squarei 
and  not  to  move  until  the  signal  for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  [Nov.  16]  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion. 
But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest  splendour  and 
magnificence  in  his  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  so  tedious  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  ne  began  bia 
march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order  of  the  procession  should  be  deranged, 
he  moved  so  slowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  some  suspicion  of  (heir  intention  might  be  the  cause  of  this  delay. 
In  order  to  remove  Ibis,  Pjzarro  despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh 
assurances  of  his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  a  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers 
to  clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch 
adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almost  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some  chief  officers  of 
his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and 
dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters.  Father  Vincent  Valverde, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
breviaiy  in  fhe  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  sufferings  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God  s  vicegerent 
on  eaith,  the  transmission  of  his  apostolic  power  by  succession  to  the 
Popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  King  of  Castile  by  Pope  Alesandei  of 
al!  the  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Castile  as  his  lawful 
TOvereign ;  promising,  if  he  complied  instantly  with  this  requisition,  that 
the  Castilian  monarcn  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  esercise  of  his  royal  authority ;  but  if  he  should  impiously 
refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced  war  against  him  in  his  master  s 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeance, 

This  Strang  harangue,  unfolding  deep- mysteries,  andalluding  to  unknown 
facts,  of  which  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  an  unskilful  inter- 
preter, little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanish  tor^e,  and  incapa- 
ble of  espveasing  himself  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that 
its  general  tenour  was  altogether  jncomprebenaible  to  Atahualpa.  Some 
parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing, 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary 
succession ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest 
should  pretend  lo  dispose  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  tfiat 
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]f  such  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  nghlAil  pos- 
sessor, refused  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  (he 
religious  institutions  established  by  his  ancestors  ;  nor  would  he  forsake 
the  service  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and  his  people  re- 
vered, iu  order  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to 
death  ;  that  with  respect  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  discourse,  as  he 
had  never  heard  of  tneni  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their  mean- 
ing, he  desired  to  know  where  tiie  priest  had  learned  Ihii^  so  eitraordi 
nary.  "  In  liiis  hook,"  answered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  bre- 
viaiy.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves,  lilted  it 
to  his  ear:  "This,  says  he,  "  is  silent;  it  tells  me  nothing;"  and  threw 
it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running  towards  his 
countrymen,  cried  out,  "  To  arms,  Christians,  to  arms ;  the  word  of  Grod 
is  insulted ;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious  dogs"  [l30]. 

Pizarro,  who,  durii^  this  long  conference,  Iiad  with  dimcuity  restrained 
bis  soldiers,  eager  to  seize  the  rich  spoils  of  which  they  iiad  now^  so  near 
a  view,  immemately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  martial  music 
Struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out 
fiercely  to  the  chaise,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peru- 
vians, astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect, 
and  dismayed  with  the  destructive  effect  of  the  firearms,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble impression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  every 
side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  to- 
wards flie  Inca ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  tell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  sacred  person  of 
their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pi- 
zarro, seizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  increased  ihe 
precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards 
every  quarter,  arid  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarilj'  continued  to 
slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  to  resist.  The  car- 
nage did  not  cease  until  the  close  of  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peru- 
vians were  killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarro  himseif,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca  [131]. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  Ihe  Spaniards 
had  yet  form-^d  concemii^  the  weahh  of  Peru  ;  and  they  were  so  trans- 
ported with  (he  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  Ihe  greatness  of  their 
success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to 
indigent  adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  Ihe  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a  calamity  which  ho 
so  little  expected  to  be  real.  But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  bis  fate. 
and  the  dejection  into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  Ihe  height  of 
grandeur  trom  which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  Ihe  |)ossession  of  such  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness  and  respect,  (hat  cor- 
responded ill  with  his  actions.  By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca 
quickly  discovered  their  rulii^  passion,  which  indeed  they  were  nowise 
solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.  He  ofered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards,  even 
after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth  ;  he  undertook  to  fill  il  with  vessels  of  gold  asTiigh  as 
he  could  reach.  Pizarro  ciosed  eagerly  with  this  tempting  proposal,  and 
a  line  was  drawn  upon  (he  walls  otthe  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipula(ed 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 
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Alaliiiaipa,  transported  wilh  having  obtained  some  prospect  of  liberty 
took  measures  instantly  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending 
messengei's  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amass- 
ed in  larffest  quantities,  either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  tlie 
houses  of  the  Inca,  to  hrii»  what  was  necessary  for  completii^  his  ransom 
directly  to  Caxaraalca,  TnoHgh  Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  custody  of  his 
enemies,  yet  so  much  were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect  evety 
mandate  issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his  oniers  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  hj  this 
means,  the  subjects  of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by 
forming  any  other  scheme  for  his  relief;  and  though  the" force  of  the  eia- 
pire  was  stdl  entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  avenge  their  own  ivrongs  or  those  of  their  monarch.*  The  Spaniards 
reinained  in  Casamalca  tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detachments  of 
their  number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empu'e,  and,  instead  of 
meeting  with  any^  opposition,  were  every  where  received  with  marks  of 
the  most  submissive  respect  [132]. 

Inconsiderable  as  those  parties  were,  and  desirous  as  Pizarro  might  be 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  interior  state  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution  vof  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not 
about  this  time  [December],  received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having 
landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a  reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the 
number  of  his  followers-l  The  arrival  of  this  long  expected  succour  was 
not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  saw 
the  power  of  his  enemies  iDcrease ;  and  as  he  knew  neither  the  source 
whence  (hey  derived  their  supplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inmidation  that 
poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise  [1533],  While  disquieted  with 
Buch  apprehensions,  he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  visited  his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  bim  confined, 
and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity 
of  treasure  greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his 
ransom.  Iflhe  Spaniards  should  listen  to  this  proposal,  Atahualpa  per- 
ceived his  own  destruction  to  he  inevitable ;  and  suspectina:  that  their 
insatiable  thirst  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  it, 
he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  brother's  life  that  he  mi§:ht  save  his  own ; 
and  his  orders  for  thb  purpose  were  executed,]ike  all  lus  other  commands, 
with  scnipulous  punctualrty.J 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Casamalca  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  loaded  wilh  treasure.  A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  quaniity 
was  now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  only  thing 
which  prevented  the  whole  from  heir^  broiK^ht  in,  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  provinces  where  it  was  deposited.  But  such  vast  piles  of  gold 
presented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  soldiers,  had  so  mflamed  meir 
avarice,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were  given  for  melting  down 
the  whole,  except  some  jiieces  oi  curious  fabric  reserved  as  a  present  for 
the  emperor.  After  settit^  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred 
&ousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the"'soldiei's  which  arrived  ■with  Alraagro, 
there  remained  one  miliitai  five  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  thousand  live 
hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  festival  of  St.  Jamea 
[July  as],  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  partition 
of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  manner  of  conducfing  it  strongly  marks  the 
Btrange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  1  have  more  than  once 
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had  occasion  fo  point  out  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  coiv 
guerors  of  llie  Tvew  World.  Though  asaembied  lo  divide  the  spoils  uf  an 
innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruel!y,  ihe  transaction 
began  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,*  as  if  thej"  could  have  ex- 
pected the  guidance  of  heaven  in  distiibuling  those  wages  of  iniquity.  In  this 
division  above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  Dof  inferior  in  effective 
value  to  as  many  pounds  sterfing  in  the  present  centuiy,  fell  lo  the  share 
of  each  horseman,  and  lialf  that  sum  lo  each  foot  soldier.  Ftzarro  himself, 
and  his  officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  of  such  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  militaiy  service,  nor  was  ever  a  sum  so  great  divided  amoi^  so  small 
a  number  of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having;  received  a  recompense  for 
their  services  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  were  so  impatient  lo 
retire  from  fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
daj^s  in  iheir  native  country  in  ease  and  opulence,  that  Ihey  demanded 
their  discharge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from 
such  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in 
suffering,  and  persuaded  that  wherever  they  went  the  display  of  iheir 
riches  would  allure  adventurers,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his 
standard,  granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted  above  sixty 
of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  emperor.f 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  Ihem  the  treasure  amasf^ed  Car  the 
Inca's  ransom,  he  insisted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  settii^  him 
at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his 
Ions;  service  in  the  New  World,  he  had  iivibibed  those  ideas  and  inaxims 
of  Sis  felbw-soldiers,  which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an 
inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
men.  In  his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  be  had  no  other  object  than  lo 
amuse  his  captive  with  such  a  prospect  of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  miehf 
induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid  of  bis  authority  towards  collecting  the  n 
of  his  kii^dom.  Havii^  now  accomplished  (his,  he  no  lor^r  reg; 
his  pl^hted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous  prince  hoped 
to  be  replaced  on  Ida  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him  of 
life.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
Uiis  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious  that  stains  the  Spanish  name, 
ainidst  all  (he  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquests 
of  (he  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inca  in  imitation  of  Corfes's  conduct 
towards  the  Mexican  monarch,  he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on 
the  same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and  address 
requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all 
ibe  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived  from  being  master  of , his 
person  and  authority.  Atahualpa  was,  iiideed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities 
and  discernment  than  Montezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more 
thoroughly  into  the  character  and  intentions  of  (he  Spaniards.  Mutual 
suspicion  and  distrust  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict 
attention  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  ^uard  a  captive  of  such  iinport- 
dnce,  greitly  increased  the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keep- 
mg  bins  appeared  inconsiderable  ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  encumbrance, 
&om  whidi  he  wished  to  be  delivered.! 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  an  equal  share  in 
the  Inca's  ransom  j  and  though  Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private 
men  the  laige  gratuity  which  1  nave  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
Iheir  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they  still  continued  dissatisfied. 
They  were  apprehensive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner 
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PJzarro's  soldiers  woald  appJy  whatever  treasure  should  be  acquired,  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  oif  the  quantity  stipulated  for  hb  ransom,  sud 
under  that  pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part  ol  it.  They  insisted  eagerly 
on  puttii^  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adveotureis  in  Peru  might  uiere- 
after  be  on  an  equal  footing.* 

Pizarro  liiraself  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts  of  forces  assembling 
ID  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  haviig 
issued  ordera  for  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  suspicions  were  artfully 
increased  hy  PhiJippillo,  one  of  the  Indians,  whom  Pizarro  had  carried 
off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twemr-seven, 
and  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The  function  which  he 
performed  admitting  this  man  lo  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive 
monarch,  he  presumed,  notwithstandir^  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  to  raise 
his  affeciions  lo  a  Coya,  or  descendant  of  (he  Sun,  one  of  Alahualpa'a 
wives  ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passioii  during  the  life 
of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniaiiis  with  such 
accounts  of  the  Inca's  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
their  Jealousy,  and  excite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Alm^ro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life  of  the  Icca, 
and  Philippillo  iaboured  to  ruin  him  by  pnvate  machinations,  thai  unhappy 
prince  inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  hia  own  fate.  During  his  con- 
finement he  had  altacbed  himself  with  peculiar  affection  to  Perdinand 
Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto  ;  who,  as  they  were  persons  of  birth  and 
education  superior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  served,  were 
accustomed  lo  behave  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive 
monarch.  Sonthed  with  this  respect  from  persons  of  such  high  rank,  he 
delighted  in  their  society.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was 
always  unea.'sy  and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  ne  mingled  with 
contempt.  Amon^  all  the  European  ails,  what  he  admired  most  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing ;  and  he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he 
thould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of 
God  (HI  the  nail  of  bis  thumb.  This  he  showed  successively  to  several 
Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without 
hesitation,  returned  (he  same  answer.  At  lei^th  Pizarro  entered ;  and, 
on  presenting  it  lo  bim,  he  blushed,  and  with  some  confusion  wa^  obliged 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment  Atahualpa  considered 
him  as  a  mean  person  less  instructed  than  his  own  soldiers ;  and  he  had 
not  address  enoi^h  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  lliis  discovery 
inspired  bim.  To  be  ihe  object  of  a  barbarian's  scoin,  not  only  moiUfied  the 
pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added  force 
to  all  the  oUier  considerations  which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inca  to 
deatb-t 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  Ibis  violent  action,  and 
that  he  himself  might  be  exempted  from  standing  singly  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  lo  try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities 
observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro, 
with  two  assistants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to 
condemn ;  an  attomey-geneial  was  named  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in 
the  king's  name ;  counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  fais 
defence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  lo  record  the  proceedings  of  court. 
Before  this  strange  tribunal,  a  chaige  was  eshibited  still  more  amaziiffi;. 
It  consisted  of  various  articles ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  dis- 
possessed the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  Ihe  regal  power; 
that  he  had  put  iiis  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted  but  commanded  the  offering  of  human 
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sacrifices ;  tliat  he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines;  that  since  his  im- 
jprisonmcnf  he  hadw.'Sted  and  embezzled  the  royal  IreasurKP,  vvliitK  now 
belonged  of  right  to  the  conquerors ;  that  be  bad  incited  his  subjects  to 
take  anns  again^  the  Spaniaras.  On  these  heads  of  accusation,  some  of 
which  are  so  ludicrous,  others  so  absurd,  that  (be  effrontery  of  Fi/.-irro,  ia 
making  them  the  foundation  of  a.  serious  procedure,  is  not  less  surprising: 
than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  ^o  on  to  try  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  With  respecf  'fi  c.-iLh  of 
the  arficks,  witnesses  were  examined;  but  as  they  delivered  IL'  /ivEilence 
in  their  native  tot^ue,  Fhilippillo  had  it  in  his  power  lo  give  their  words 
whatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  pre-de- 
lermined  in  Iheir  opinion,  Ibis  evidence  appeared  sufficient.  They  pro- 
nounced Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  he  burnt  alive.  Friar 
Valverde  prostituted  the  authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this 
sentence,  and  by  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  jusl.  Astonished  at  his 
fate,  Alahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  en- 
treaties that  lie  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the 
arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro. 
ile  ordered  him  to  be  led  inslanllj  te  exiBcuticai ;  and  what  addud  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  Jast  moments,  the  same  monk  who  had  just  ratified  his 
doom,  offered  to  console  and  attempted  to  convert  him.  The  most 
powerful  argument  Vaiverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  was  a  promise  ot  mitigation  in  his  jiunishment.  The 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  (he  trembling  victim  a  desire  of 
receivii^  baptism.    The  ceren     y        pe  d ;  and  Atahualpa,  instead 

of  being  burnt,  was  strangled       h        k 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  th    Sp  eien  among  the  profligate 

adventurers  which  it  sent  forth  q  d  desolate  the  New  World, 

(here  were  persons  whorefain  d  som  ur      f  the  Caslilian  genei^osily 

and  honour.    Though,  before         tr  A    hualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro 

had  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Sot    w     se  parate  command  at  a  dis- 

tance from  Caxamalca,  this  odj  isa  was  not  carried  on  without 

censure  and  opposition.  Several  oflicers,  and  among  those  some  of  the 
greatest  reputation  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  service,  not  only 
remonstrated  but  protested  ^;aiiist  this  measure  of  their  general,  as  dis- 
graceful to  their  country,  as  repi^nant  lo  every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a 
violation  of  public  faith,  and  a  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  lo  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their  laudable  endeavours 
were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  held  every  thing  to  he 
lawful  which  they  deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  History,  hoprever, 
records  even  (he  unsuccessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applause  ;  and  the 
Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
conspicuous  tlian  its  humanity,  have  not  failed  to  preserve  die  names  of 
those  who  made  this  laudable  etfort  to  save  their  country  from  the  infamy 
of  having  perpetrated  such  a  crime. t 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of  his  sons  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a  young  mfin  without  esjerience  might 
prove  a  more  passive  instrument  in  hisliands  than  an  ambitious  monarch, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent  command.  The  people  ot 
Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent  counliy,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother 
of  Huascar,  as  Inca.|  But  neither  possessed  (he  authority  wnich  belonged 
to  a  sovereign  of  Pera.  The  violent  convulsions  into  which  (he  empire 
had  been  thrown,  first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  then 
^  the  invasion  of  (he  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the 
Peruvian  govemraenl,  but  almost  disolved  its  frame.    When  they  beheld 

ifc.SjayUlcX  '  t  Vega,  pUirib.i;c.3J.' Xeici.'l  ass.  i^meIa,A^c',5.|jU.iiLt!i.' 
tVBea,p.ll.Hb.  B.e7. 
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their  monarch  a  captive  In  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at  last  sutTeiing  an 
ignominious  death,  Ihe  people  in  several  provinces,  as  if  they_  had  been  set 
iree  fmm  every  restraint  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out  into  the  most 
licentious  excesses.*  So  many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only 
their  influence  in  the  stale  diminished  with  their  number,  but  the  accus- 
tomed reverence  for  that  sacrsd  race  sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence 
of  this  stale  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
aspired  to  independent  authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
had  no  title.  The  ffeneral  who  commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized 
the  brother  and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and,  db- 
claimirg  any  connection  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
separate  king^dom  for  himself.T 

The  Spaniards  with  pleasure  beheld  the  spirit  of  discord  diffusing  itself, 
and  the  vigour  of  govenament  relaxing  amoi^  the  Peruvians.  The_y  con- 
sidered those  disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards  its  dis- 
solution, Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he 
had  received  such  consitSrable  reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  so  far  info  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  The 
account  t»f  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  foreseen. 
No  sooner  did  hia  brother  Ferdinand,  with  (he  officers  and  soldiera  to  whom 
he  bad  given  their  dischaige  after  Ihe  partition  of  (he  Inca's  ransom,  arrive 
at  Panama,  and  display  their  riche^  in  the  view  of  their  aslonished  coun- 
trymen, than  fame  spread  the  account  with  such  exa^eration  through  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala, 
Panama,  and  Nicara^a,  could  hardly  restrain  Ihe  people  under  their  juris- 
diction, from  abandoning  Iheir  possessions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  whidi  seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peni.J  In  spite  of  every 
check  and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that  nzarro  began 
his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leavi:^  a  consideraole 
garrison  in  Si,  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benalcazar,  The  Peruvians 
had  assemhledsomelaigebodiesof  troops  to  oppose  his  pixwress.  Several 
fierce  encounters  happened.  But  Ihey  terminated  tike  ali  the  actions  in 
America ;  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  natives  were  put 
to  flight  with  incredible  slaughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  there, 
even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  canied  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  iheir  temples,  or  out  of  hatred 
to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceed  in  value  what  had  been  received  as 
AtahusSpa's  ransom.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accustomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  countiy,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  great 
number  of  adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excile  the  same  surprise, 
either  from  novelty,  or  the  iaigeness  of  the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  [133], 

Durir^  the  march  10  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated 
as  Inca,  died ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the 
title  of  Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally  recognised. § 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed,  Benalcazar,  jgovernor  of 
Si,  Michael,  an  able  and  enterprisii^  officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining 
inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name  distir^uished  among  the  dis- 

ri'ereis  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  The  seastmable  arrival  of  a 
sh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua  put  it  in  his  power  to 
gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  Ihe  infant  settle- 
ment  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  real,  and 
set  out  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Q,uito,  where,  accordiig  tc  Ihe  report  of 

♦nerrerii,dec.5.1ib.ll,c.  12.  lib,  HI.  0.  5.  t  Zotale, Hb, ii.  t. 8.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  11. c  3,4, 

lGoina.ailia,cia5,    VogB,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.    Heneia,  aa^S.  lib.  iil.  c.S.  JHerteia, 

dee.  5.  Jib.  T.  0.3. 
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the  nativesi  Afahualpa  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  Notwith- 
Btaoding  t^e  distance  of  that  city  from  St.  Michaisl,  the  difficulty  of 
marching  through  a  mouulainoiis  country  covered  with  ivoods,  and  the 
frequent  and  fierce  atlacka  of  the  best  troops  in  Peru  commanded  fay  a 
skilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazaf 
surmounted  every  obstaclet'and  he  er.iered  Quito  with  his  victoiious  iroops. 
But  ihey  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives  now  acquainted 
lo  their  sorrow  wilb  the  predomiiianl  passion  of  (heir  iiivadeis,  and  knovfing 
how  to  disappoint  it,  had  carried  off  all  those  treasures,  Ihe  prospect  m 
which  bad  prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had 
supported  tliem  under  al!  the  dangers  and  harddiips  wherewith  they  had 
to  struggle  in  carryii^  it  on,* 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who  attacked  the  kingdom 
of  Q^ito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  distingui)died  himself  so  eminently  in  the 
conquest  of  MeKico,  having  obtained  the  government  ol'  GualimaJa  as  a 
recompense  for  his  valour,  soon  became  djfgusied  with  a  life  of  uniform 
franguiUity,  and  longed  to  be  again  ei^aged  in  the  bustle  of  military 
service.  The  glory  and  wealtn  acquireii  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
heightened  this  passion,  and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.     Believing,  at 

{>retending  to  believe,  tint  the  kingdom  of  Qjiilo  did  not  lie  within  the 
imits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  il.  The 
b^h  reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  irom  every  quarter. 
He  embarked  with  five  huodred  men,  of  wliom  above  two  hiindred  were 
of  such  distinction  as  to  serve  oil  horsebacii.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo, 
and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  Ihe  country,  or  proper  guides  to  con- 
duct him,  attempted  to  march  directly  to  Qjitlo,  by  followitg  the  course 
of  ^e  river  Guayoquil,  and  crossing  the  rii^e  of  the  Andes  towards  its 
head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  most  impracticable  in  all  America,  hia 
troops  endured  such  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through  forests  and 
marshes  on  the  low  grounds,  and  suffered  so  much  from  excessive  cold 
when  they  began  to  ascend  the  mounttuns,  that  before  fhey  reached  the 
plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  their  horses  died,  and  the 
rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  ser- 
vice [134].  There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians,  but  of  Spaniards, 
ifewn  in  hostile  array  against  them.  Fizarro  having  received  an  account 
of  Alvarado'a  armament,had  detached  Almagro  with  some  troops  to  oppose 
this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdiction;  and  these  were  joined  by  Be- 
nalcazar and  his  victorious  party.  Alvarado,  though  surprised  at  the  skht 
of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  Bui, 
by  the  inteiposition  of  some  moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable 
accommodation  look  place ;  and  the  fatal  period  when  Spaniards  sus- 
pended their  conqueste  to  imbrue  Iheir  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, was  postponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  to  his 
goverment,  upon  Almagro's  payiig  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray 
the  expense  of  hia  armament.  Most  of  his  followers  remained  in  the 
country ;  and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  bis  colony  with 
ruin,  contributed  to  augment  its  strength  f 

1534.J  By  this  lime  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain.  The  in»- 
mense  qiiantitiesof  gold  and  silver  which  he  imported  [135]  filled  the  king- 
dom with  no  less  astonishment  than  they  had  escited  in  Panama  and  tlie 
adjacent  provinces,  Pizarro  was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  in  America, 
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even  after  they  had  been  (en  years  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompense  of 
his  brother's  services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy  leagues,  extending-  along  the  coast, 
to  the  southward  of  the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent,  Almagro 
received  the  honours  whicb  he  had  so  lot^  desired.  The  title  of  Adiilan- 
tado,  or  governor,  ivas  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hun- 
dred leagues  of  country,  strefching  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  tlie  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro,  Ferdinand  himself  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  militaiy  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  accepta 
ble  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accom 
panied  by  many  persons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet.  served  in  thai 
countij,* 

Some  account  of  bis  negotiations  reached  Peru  before  he  ariived  there 
himself.  AlmE£;ro  no  sooner  learned  (bat  he  bad  obtained  the  i-oyal  grant 
of  an  indepencfent  government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial 
residence  oT  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render 
himself  master  of  that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  pre  - 
pared  to  oppose  him.    Each  of  the  contendii^  parties  was  supported  by 

Eowerful  acUieiients,  and  ^e  dispute  was  on  tlie  point  of  being  terminated 
ythe  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  heen  cordial.  The  treacheiy 
of  Pizari'o  in  ei^rossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which 
ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  associate,  was  always  present  in  botb 
their  thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  expect 
forgiveness ;  the  latter  feeling,  that  he  had  been  deceivecE,  was  impatient 
to  be  avenged  ;  and  (hough  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not 
only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but  even  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth  and  power,  no  sooner  did  they  obtain  possessios  of  these, 
than  the  same  passions  which  had  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise 
to  jealousy  anddbcord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  small  band  ol 
interested  dependants,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to  such  men, 
heightened  Iheir  suspicions,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  offence. 
But  with  al!  (hose  seeds  of  enmity  m  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously 
cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and 
courage  of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  address  min- 
gled with  firmness  which  be  manifested  in  his  expostulations  with  Aimagro 
and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present.  A  new  reconciliation 
took  place  ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  thai  Almagro  should  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  establish- 
ment adequate  to  his  mei  it  and  expectations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemiii 
fication,  should  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement, 
though  confirmed  [June  IS]  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their  firet 
contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity.* 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  .transaction,  Pizarro  marched 
back  to  the  countrien  on  the  seacoasi ;  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  tranquillity  undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spaniard  or  Indian,  he 
applied  III mself  with  that  persevering  ardour,  which  distinguishes  his  cha- 
racter, to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces subject  lo  his  authority.  Though  ill  qualiBed  by_  bis  education 
to  enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  ihe  principles  of  civil  policy,  and 
little  accustomed  by  his  former  habits  of  lile  to  attend  lo  its  arrangements, 
his  natural  sagacity  supplied  Ihe  want  both  of  science  and  esperience.  He 
distributed  the  country  into  various  districts  ;  he  a|>poinled  proper  magis- 
trates to  pieside  in  each ;  and  established  regulatums  concerning  the  ad- 
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mmislration  of  justice,  Ihc  collection  of  the  royal  reyenue,  llie  working  of 
the  tniiies,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  simple,  but  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity.  But  though,  foi  the  present, 
he  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony,  his  aspiring;  mind 
looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  He  considered  himself  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much  soli- 
citude, in  what  place  he  should  Sx  the  seat  of  government.  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  was  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  much  further  from  Qjiilo,  a  province 
of  whose  value  he  had  formed  a  high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure 
die  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in  it.  But  in  marchii^  through  the 
country,  Pizarro  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  val- 
'  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  in  Peru. 
ire,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which 
it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Callao,  the  most 
commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  be 
destined  to  be  the  capital  of  his  government  [Jan.  18, 1535],  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ciudad  tte  los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumstance  of  naving 
laid  Ihe  first  stone  at  that  season  when  the  church  celebrates  the  festival  ^ 
the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  Is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles, 
the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  This  name  it  still  retains  among  the 
Spaniards,  m  all  legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  belter  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  oilAma,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellatJon  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  buildings  advanced 
withsuchrapidity,that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  ofa  city,  which,  by  a  mag- 
nificent palace  tliat  he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stalely  houses  built 
by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  some  indicalion  of  its 
subsequent  grandeur.* 

In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with  Pizarro,  Almagro  began 
bis  march  towards  Chili ;  and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
virtues  most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and  fearless  courage, 
bis  standard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest 
body  of  Europeans  that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  im- 
patience to  finish  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  baidship  and 
danger  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  served  long  in  America, 
Almagro,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  level  countiy  on  the  coast,  chose 
to  march  across  the  mounfams  by  a  route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but 
almost  impracticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  every 
calamity  which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  Ihem  perished ;  and  the  survivors,  when  they  descended  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They  found  there 
a  race  of  men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  in- 
dependent, and  in  their  bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit, 
nearly  resembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America,  Though  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still  more 
astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry  and  the  efiects  of  their  fire- 
arms, the  Chilese  sonn  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
more  determined  fierceness  than  any  American  nation  had_  'utherto  dis- 
covered. The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try, and  collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold  ;  but  were  so  far 
from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement  amidst  such  formidable  neighbours, 
that,  in  spite  nf  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  is^ue 
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of  (he  expedition  still  remainedestremelydubiouSjWhenlhey  were  recalled 
ikim  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution  at  Peru.*  Tlie  causes  of  lliis  impor 
taut  event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  source. 

So  many  adventureis  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every  Spanish  colony  in 
America,  and  all  with  such  high  expectations  of  accumulating  iodepenaent 
ibrtunea  at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so  extrava^nt,  any 
mention  of  acquiring  wealth  e;radual]y,  and  by  schemes  of  patient  industiy, 
would  have  been  not  only  a  disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  find 
occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  safety  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
active, Pizarro  encouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  hiuii  to  invade  different  provinces  oT  the  empire,  which  the 
Sfjaniards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  laige  bodies  were  formed  for 
this  purpose ;  and  about  the  liine  that  Almagro  set  out  for  Chili,,  tliey 
marched  into  remote  districts  of  the  country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Oapac, 
the  Inca,  observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dis- 
persing ibeir  troops,  and  that  only  a  handfuf  of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzccs 
under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was  at  length  come  ibrvindicatii^  bis  own  rights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  his  country,  and  extirpating  its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched 
by  the  Spaniards  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors 
at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  CKeculion  of  it-  Amoie  people  accus- 
tomed to  revere  their  sovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  ofhis  will  carries 
the  authority  of  a  command  ;  and  they  themselves  were  now  convinced, 
by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their  invaders,  that  the  fond  hopep 
which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  voluntary  departure  were  alto- 
gether vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was 
requisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with 
the  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans, 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Inca  to  make  his  escape,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  happening  lo  arrive  at  that  lime  in  Cuzco  [1536 J,  he  obtained 
permission  fromium  to  attenda  great  festival  which  was  to  he  celebrated  a 
few  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  the 
standard  of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  lighting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Manr 
Spaniards,  living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them,  were  massacred. 
Several  detachments,  as  they  marched  carelessly  throi^h  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  tamely  submissive  lo  their  domimouj  were  cut  olT  lo  a  man. 
An  army  aLnountiiig  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers)  lo  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  ihree  brothers  endeavoured 
lo  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards.  Another  formi 
dable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  closely,  shut  up.  There 
was  no  longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over  the  country,  intercepted  every 
messenger;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzcoand  Lima  were  equally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded  the  worst  concerning 
tlie  other,  and  imagmed  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  who 
fcad  survived  the  general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Feru.t 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  Ihe  Inca  commanded  in  person,  that  the  Peru- 
vians made  their  chief  efforts.  Durii^  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 
siege  witli  incessant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ;  and  though  they  dis- 
played not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  con- 
ducted some  of  their  Operations  in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater 
sagacity,  and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  military 

•ZBraie,lib.iii.o.l,  Gomata  Hist.  o.  131.  VeB»,  p.  2.  lib.  ii.  a.  30.  OvalaHte.  de  Chile,  lih. 
tv.  o,!S,  &c.  H«iera.<lecS.1ib.iri.  c.e.  Ul.i.cl,  Sec.  f  V«ii,p.  ll.HlJ.  ii.  c.  BB.  Zeial^ 
lil(.iij.c.3.    Cleca  de  Leon,  c.  8S.    Gomara  Hisl.  o.  135,    Hetraa.dw.  .'i.  Jib.  viii.  c.  5. 
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art.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived 
from  their  discipline  and  their  vteapons,  but  thev  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  former,  and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the  spears,  and  buck- 
lei^  winch  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
off  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  These  ihey  endeavoured  to  marshal 
in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that 
the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in  action.  Some 
appeared  in  (he  field  with  Spanish  muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and 
resolution  enough  to  use  them,  A  fevv  of  the  boldest,  amoi^  whom  was 
the  Inoa  himseff,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which  (hey  had  talten,  aod 
advanced  briskly  to  the  charge  like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in 
tbc;  rest.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  ihoae  imper- 
fect essays  to  imitate  European  aits  and  to  employ  European  arms,  that 
the  Peruvians  annoyed  the'  Sfjaniards  [136].  In  spite  of  the  valour, 
heightened  hy  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco, 
Mauco  Oapac  recovered  possession  of  one-half  of  his  capital ;  and  in  their 
various  efforts  to  drive  bim  out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the 
best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other  persons  of  note. 
Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  incessant  dutj-,  distressed  with  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  despairii^  of  being  able  any  longer  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  daily  increased,  the  sddiera  became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  survive(^ 
or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  finding  some  means  of  escaping 
from  a  country  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  Spanish  name.*  While  they 
were  brooding  over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  bbour- 
ed  in  vain  to  dispel,  Alraagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagroconceminff  the  genera!  insurrection 
of  the  Penivians,  were  such  as'  woula  have  induced  him,  without  hesitationj 
to  relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  coiinliy- 
meij.  But  in  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous, 
but  more  interestii^.  By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  Inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creatiig  him  go- 
vernor of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Upon  consi- 
dering the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,' that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recoveriig  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  impatience 
to  accomplish  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  ro-jte  ;  and  in  march- 
iiS  through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  be  suffered  from  heat  and  drought, 
calamities  of  a  new  species  hardly  inferior  to  those  in  which  he  bad  been 
involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 

1537,]  i(is  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment.  The  Spaniards 
and  Peruvians  fixed  tlieir  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions  against  him  as 
an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  tiie  points  in  contest  between  him  and 
his  countrymen,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  more  to  bope  than  to 
dread  from  his  ojjerations.  Aimagro  himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  bad  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to  learn 
the  precise  posture  of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  'capital  slowly,  and 
with  great  circumspection.  Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were 
Get  on  foot.  The  Inca  conducted  them  on  iiis  part  with  much  address 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  ^ain  the  friendship  of  Alraagro;  and  after  many 
fruitless  overtures,  despainng  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  ns 

*  Beitsm,  dsc.  S.  HI),  vlii.  c  i. 
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attacked  him  by  surprise  wilh  a  nun)erous  body  of  chosen  Iroops.  But  the 
Spanisli  disciiJline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  supanority.  The 
Peruvians  were  repulsed  witli  such  slaughter  that  a  great  part  of  their 
army  dispeised,  and  Alm^ro  proceeded  to  the  ga.tes  of  Cuzco  without 
intemiplion. 
_The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  against  the  Pen> 
viaos,  directed  all  iheir  allention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  mea- 
aurea  to  obstruct  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence,  however,  restrained 
both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their  arms  against  one  another, 
while  surrounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
slaughter.  Different  schemes  of  accomroodation  were  proposed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,  or  to  corrupt  hia  followers.  The  gene- 
rous, open,  affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the 
Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh,  domineering  manners. 
Encouraged  by  this  deiection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  sur- 
prised the  sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and,  investing  the  house 
where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelled  them,  atler  an  obstinate  defence, 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Almagro's  dairn  of  jurisdiction  over  Cuzco 
was  universally  acknoivl edged,  and  a  form  of  administration  established  in 
his  name.* 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first  act  of  civil  hostility ; 
but  it  was  soon  followed  by  scenes  more  bloody.  Francisco  Pizarro 
havii^  dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and  received 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  oiAJonzo  de  Alvaraao,  to  march 
to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  bis  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrison 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians.    This  body,  which  at  that 

■iod  of  the  Spanisli  power  in  America  must  be  deemed  a  considerable 

ce,  advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 

enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonish- 
ment tliat  they  beheld  their  counhymen  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Abancay  to  oppose  ttieir  progress.  Almagro,  however,  wished  rather  to 
g-ain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promises,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvprado  remained  unshaken ;  but 
his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue.  Almj^ro  amused  him 
with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
■while  a  lame  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river  by  night 
[July  12],  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surprise,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  iorm,  and  took  him  jirisoner,  (tgether  with  his  principal  officers.t 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  between  the  two  rivals 
must  have  been  decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve 
as  how  Jo  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Oigognez,  an  officer  of  great  abuitieSi 
who  havirg  served  un<fer  the  Constable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial 
army  to  Rome,  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  ad- 
vised him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for  pulling  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  ho^ 
to  gain,  and  to  march  directly  wilh  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before 
the  governor  had  time  to  prepai'e  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro,  though 
he  (Kscerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and  though  i:e  had  courage 
to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  sen- 
timents unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  service,  and  by 
scruples  which  suited  not  tho  chief  pf  a  party  who  had  drawn  his  sword 
in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  restrained  him  from  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  opponents  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel  deterred  him 
fiom  entering  a  province  which  the  King  had  allotted  to  another.     Thot^h 
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be  knew  that  arms  must  terminate  the  dispute  between  bim  and  Pizarro, 
and  resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision;  j^etiwilli  a  timid  delicacy, 
preposterous  at  such  a  juncfure,  he  was  so  solicitous  tbat  his  rival  should 
be  considered  as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to 
wait  his  approach.* 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  al!  the  interesting  events  which  had 
happened  near  Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the 
capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvaradoj  were  brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide 
of  misfortunes  almost  overwhelmed  a  ^inl  which  had  continued  firm  and 
erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But  the  necessity  of  allendiig 
to  his  own  safety,  as  well  aa  the  desire  of  reverse,  pitserved  him  from 
sinking  under  it.  He  took  measures  for  both  with  his  wonted  sagacity. 
As  he  had  the  command  of  the  seacoast,  and  expected  considerable  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  milftary  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gam 
time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Aimagro  to  precipitate  ope- 
rations, and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  to  arts 
which  he  had  formerly  practised  with  success ;  and  Almagro  was_  agaia 
weak  enough  to  suffer  himseSf  to  be  amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating 
their  differences  by  some  amicabie  accommodation.  By  vaiying  his  over- 
tures, and  shifting,  his  ground  as  ofien  as  it  suited  his  puipose,  sometimes 
seeming  to  yield  to  every  thing  which  his  rival  could  desire,  and  then 
retracting  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizairo  dexterously  protracted  the  ne- 
gotia.tion  to  such  a  length,  that,  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro, 
several  months  elapsed  without  coming  to  anj  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  consulted,  was 
occupied  in  detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose 
custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany 
their  flight.!  Fortune  having  thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the 
govemor  scrupled  not  at  one  act  of  peifidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of 
the  other.  He  proposed  that  every  point  in  controversy  between  Almagro 
and  himself  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign ;  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  should  ret^n  undisturbed  possession  oi 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  ana  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
officers  whom  Almagro  purposed  to  send  thither  to  represent  (he  justice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  Pizarro  was  in  those  propositions, 
and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent,  Almagro, 
with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on  nis  sincerity,  an^ 
concluded  an  agreement  on  these  terms.  J 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty,  the  govemor, 
no  loiter  fettered  in  his  operations  by  ansiety  about  his  brother's  life, 
threw  off  every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  nad  obliged  him  to  assume 
The  treaty  was  for^tten ;  pacific  and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more 
mentioned;  it  was  m  the  field  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet, 
— by  arms  and  not  by  negotiation, — that  it  must  now  be  determined  who 
should  be  master  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a 
decisive  resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to  march  towards 
Cuzco,  The  command  of  these  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes, 
as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the  rivalship 
between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, excited  fay  recollection  of  their  own  recent  disgrace  and  sufferings. 
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Ader  an  unsuccessful  attt^mpt  to  cross  tlie  mDutif:tins  in  tbe  direct  road  be- 
tween Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the  south  a!oi^  the  coast 
as  far  at  Nasca,  and  then  turninff  lo  the  left,  penetrated  through  the  defiles 
in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  wnich  lay  between  them  and  the  capilal. 
AlmagrO)  instead  of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  (hose  difficult  passes,  waited  the  'approach  of 
the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced 
him  lo  talce  this  resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred, 
aod  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble  body  by  sending  any  de- 
tachment towards  the  mouutaing.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  tnat  of  the 
adverse  party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  was  only  in  an  open 
country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage. 

The  Piiarros  advEuiced  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  desert  and  honid  regions  tlirough  which  they  marched. 
As  soon  as  Ihey  reached  theplam,  both  factions  were  equally  impatient  to 
bring  this  lor^  protracted  contest  to  an  issue.  Tbougn  countrymen  and 
friends,  the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal 
standard  displayed ;  and  though  they  beheia  (he  mountains  that  surrounded 
the  plain  in  which  Ihey  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
[ndians  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and 
prepared  (o  attack  whatever  parly  remained  tnasler  of  the  lield  ;  bo  fell 
and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  eveiy 
breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  .towards  accom- 
modation proceeded  from  eitherside.  Unfortunately  for  Alm;^ro,he  was 
so  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  serviccj  lo  which  his  advanced  age  was 
unequal,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  could  not  pxert  his  wonted  activity , 
and  lie  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  his  (roops  to  Orgognez,  who, 
though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either 
over  the  spirit  or"  affections  of  ibe  soldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each  party  with  equal 
courage  [April  26].  On  Ibe  side  of  Almagro  were  more  veteran  soldiers, 
and  a  laiger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  These  were  counterbalanced  by 
Pizarro's  suiwriority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well  disciplined 
musketeei's,  which,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  tlie 
Indians,  the  emperor  had  sent  from  Spain.*  As  the  use  of  .fire-arms  was 
not  frequent  amoi^  the  adventurers  in  America,!  hastily  equipped  for  ser- 
vice, at  their  own  expense,  this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained 
and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Wherever  if  advanced,  the  w&ig-ht  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fire 
bore  down  horse  and  foot  before  it ;  and  Oigognez,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  rally  and  animate  his  troops,  havii^  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the 
route  became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conouerors  Stained  the  gloiy 
which  they  acquired  by  (his  complete  victory.  'XTie  violence  of  civil  rage 
hurried  onsome  toslai^hter  their  countrymen  with  indiscriminate  cruelly  j 
the  meanness  of  private  revenge  inst^ated  others  to  single  out  individuals 
as  the  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Oigi^nez  and  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction were  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  above  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers 
fell  in  the  field ;  a  large  proportion,  where  the  number  of  combataofs  was 
few,  and  the  heat  ot  the  contest  soon  over.  Almagro,  though  so  feehie 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse,  had  insisted  on  being  carried 
in  a  litter  to  an  eminence  wliich  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  m  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed  (he  various  niovpments 
of  holii  parties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  (o(al  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with 
«ll  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long  accustomed  tc 
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vKtoiy.  He  endeavoured  to  save  him,?elf  by  flight,  but  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  guarded  witb  the  strictest  vigilance.* 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution  wliicii  tliey  liad  ibimed, 
retired  quiet!y_ alter  tiie  battle  was  over;  and  in  the  history  of  tlie  New 

Worid,  lliere  13  not  a  more  slrikinff  instance  of  the  wonderful  ascendant 
vi-hjch  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants,  than  that,  aftei 
aeeiig  one  of  the  contending  parties  ruined  and  dispp'sed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  tii^  had  not  courage  lo  tall  upon  their  enemies, 
when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  wjih  such  ad- 
van  tage.J 

_  Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  found  there  a  con 
siderahle  booty,  consisting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures, 
and  partly  of  die  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the  spoils  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounly  of  their 
leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompense  whicb 
they  conceived  to  he  due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to 
gratify  such  extravagant  expectations,  had  recouse  lo  the  same  expedient 
which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  occupation  for  (his  turbulent  assumii^  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  breakii^out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his 
most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  reduction  of  various  pro- 
rinces  which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To  every 
Standard  erecied  by  Iht  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  those  new  expe- 
ditions, volunleeis  resorted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peciiliar  to  the  age. 
Several  of  Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarru  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of  his  discontented 
firiends,  and  the  dread  of  his  ancient  enemies.^ 

Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in  custody,  under  all  the 
anguish  of  suspense.  For  although  his  docan  was  determined  hy  the 
Piaarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  liands,  prudence  con- 
strained thern  to  defer  gralifyit^  their  vengeance,  until  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  several  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  set  out 
upon  their  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason, 
formally  tried,  and  condemned  lodie.  The  sentence  astonished  him;  and 
though  he  had  often  braved  death  wilh  undaunted  spirit  in  the  6eld,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
recoui'se  to  abject  supplications  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  be- 
sought the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between  (heir  bro- 
ther and  him,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
family;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  wilh  wbich,  in  opposition  to 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  own  most  attached  friends,  he  had 
spared  their  lives  when  he  bad  them  in  his  power ;  he  conjured  them  to 
pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  wilh 
Heaven.  The  entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  much  he- 
loved  touched  many  an  unfeelii^  heart,  and  drew  fears  from  many  a  stem 
eye.  But  the  brothers  remained  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew 
his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
veteran.  He  was  sfrai^led  in  prison,  and  aflenvards  publicly  beheaded. 
He  suffered  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by  an 
Indian  woman  of  Panama,  v/hom,  though  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Limai 
he  named  as  successor  to  his  govermnent,  pursuant  to  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  bim.§ 

■  Zarate,  lib,  id.  c.  11,  i%  Veeh,  p.  11.  lib.  11.  c.  36-38,  Hetrera,  dec,  8.  lib.  ill,  e.  10-15.  lib.  If. 
t.l-fl.  tZaiBie,  lib.  ill.  c.  11-    Venmp.ll.lib.  il.c.3B.  1  Zarmp,  itb.  HI.  t.  ll 

G(imnnL[[iBt.c  141.    Beircia,  dcc.fi.  lib.  iv.c.  7.  }  Zatsco,  lib.  ill.  c  19.    Gosisra  Hisl.  < 
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1639.]  As,  during  the  ciTil  dissensions  in  Peru,  all  intercouise  with  Spain 
waa  suspended,  the  detail  of  the  entraordinaiy  transactions  there  diet  not 
soon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  faction,  the  firat 
intelligence  was  brought  (hither  by  some  of  Alinagro's  officers,  who  left  the 
coiiniry  upon  the  tuin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  every  circumstance,  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their 
ambition,  iheir  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
crue!tv,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity  and  enaggeration  of  party 
hatrea.  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  court 
with  extraordiiiaiy  splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  irapressiwi  which 
their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and  himself  by  repre 
senting  Aimagro  as  the  a^ressor.  The  emperor  and  his  ministers,  [bough 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contendit^  factions  was  most 
criminal,  clearly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissensions.  It  was 
obvious,  that  while  the  leadeis,  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  two  infant 
colonies,  employed  the  arms  which  sliould  have  been  turned  against  the 
common  enemy,  in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  punlic  good 
must  cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve 
(he  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards  presented  to  them, 
and  extirpate  both  the  victors  and  vanquislied.  But  the  evil  was  more 
apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  so  defective  and  suspicious,  and  (he  scene  of  action  so  remotcj 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  gf  conduct  that  ought  to  be 
followed  ;  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be  aijpioved  of  in  Spain  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  tne  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances 
of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  effects  extremely 
pernicious. 

Nolhir^  therefore  remained,  but  to  send  a  person  to  Peru,  vested  with 
extensive  and  discretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  pos- 
ture of  aSaiis  with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquiring  upon  the  spot  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  diiforent  leaders,  should  be  aulhonzed  to  establish  the  govern 
ment  in  that  fo.m  which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  selected  for  this 
important  charge  was  Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
royal  audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  integnty,  and  firmness  justi- 
fied the  choice.  His  instructions,  though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter 
him  in  his  operations.  According  lo  the  dillerent  aspect  of  aliairs,  he  had 
power  to  tafee  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found  the  governor 
still  alive,  he  was  to  assume  on!y  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  against  giving  any  just 
cause  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country.  But  if 
PizaiTo  were  dead,  he  was  mtrusled  with  a  commission  that  he  might  then 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  government  oi 
Peru.  This  attention  lo  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  flowed  rather 
from  dread  of  his  power  than  from  any  approbation  of  his  measures;  for,  at 
the  very  time  that  (he  court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate '  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  prison,  where 
be  remained  above  twentyyears.* 

1640.]  While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  events  of 
great  moment  happened  in  Peru,  The  governor,  considerirg  himself,  upon 
Uie  death  of  Aimagro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire,  pro- 
ceeded to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  (his 
division  been  made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  counliy 
which  he  had  to  bestow  was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to 
have  gained  bis  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction,  not  with 
the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  discover  and  to  reward 
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merit,  but  with  tke  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  Laige  districts,  ia 
parts  of  tlie  country  niost  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set  apart  as  liis  own 
propel'^,  or  granted  lo  Ins  brotliers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lota  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  followers  of 
Almagro,  amongst  whom  Tirere  many  of  the  original  advenfureis  to  ivhose 
valour  and  perseverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  success,  were  totally 
escluded  from  any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  the  acquisition  of  w  bich 
they  had  contributed  so  lai^ely.  As  ihe  vanity  of  every  individual  set 
an  immoderate  value  ux>on  his  own  services,  and  the  idea  of  each  concern- 
ing the  recompense  due  to  tiiem  rose  gradually  to  a  mate  exorbitant  height 
"1  proportion  as  their  conquests  eslended,  all  who  were  disappointed  ir 

leir  espectations  escLiimed  '■-'— -'i^-  "-.-.i^^-i  <!.„  _ : — ,. — «  „»^  «..wui;.- 

of  the  govejuor.    The  partis 
lated  revenge.* 

Rapid  as  the  jirogress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ameiica  l.dd  been  since 
Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
Tile  officeis  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different 
detachments,  penetrated  into  several  new  provinces ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  su^red  distress  not  inferior  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes 
of  the  plains,  they  made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  extended 
their  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  but  added  considerably  to  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  tne  New  World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  reasaumed  Almagro's 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwilhs landing  the  fortitude  of  the  natives 
in  defeodii^  their  possessions,  rnade  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginnii^  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  that  province.!  But  of  all  the 
enterprises  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  ol  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  Ihe 
most  remarkable.  The  govenK>r,who  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no 
person  in  Peru  should  possess  any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  au- 
tboritybut  those  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror 
of  Qsnto,  of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  instructed  him  to  attempt  the 
discoveiy  and  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which, 
according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon  and 
other  valuable  spices.  Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brolhera  in 
courage,  and  no  less  ambitious  of  acauirin^  distinction,  eagerly  eno^aged  in 
this  difficult  service.  He  set  out  from  Qiiifo  at  the  head  of  three  nundred 
and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of  wnom  were  horsemen ;  with  four  thou- 
sand Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.  In  forcing  their  way  through  the 
defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  !o 
neither  of  which  they  were  accusfon^pd.  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  ^art  oi 
their  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  mured 
to  a  variety  of  clinjafes,  suflersd  considerably,  and  lost  some  men :  but 
when  they  descended  into  Ihe  low  coimtry,  their  distress  increased.  During 
two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather  long 
enough  to  diy  their  clothes-J  Tlie  immense  plains  upon  which  they  were 
DOW  enteiing,  cither  altogether  without  inhabttanls,  or  occupied  by  the 
rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  fitlk  sutsist- 
ence.  They  could  not  advance  a  step  but  as  Ihey  cut  a  road  fbroiigh  woods, 
or  made  it  through  marshes.  Such  mcessant  toil,  and  continual  scarcity  of 
food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops. 
But  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  insuperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  false  accounts  of  rich 
countries  before  them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached 

*yeffa,p.li.  lib,  ill.  I.  a.    Herteta,dec.6.1ib.  viil.e.5.  t  Z""""!,  lib.  Hi.  c  13.    Ovnlle^ 
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Ibe  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rireia  whose  water?  pour 
into  the  Mara^non,  and  contribute  lo  its  grandeur.  There,  with  infiiiile 
labour,  Ihey  built  a  bark,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of  great  utility 
in  convejii^  them  over  rivers,  in  procunng  provisions,  and  in  exploring  the 
country.  This  was  manned  with  fifty  sofdiei's,  under  the  conimami  of 
Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  stream  carried 
them  down  with  such  rapidity,  that  Ihej  were  soon  for  ahead  of  their 
countrymen,  who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  "by  land. 

At  this  distance  from  bis  commander,  Orellana,  a  young  man  of  an  aspi- 
ring mind,  began  to  fancy  IJmself  independent ;  and  transported  with  the 
Credorainaot  passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  scheme  oT  distinguishing 
_  iraself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the  course  of  the  Mare^non  until  it 
joined  the  ocean,  and  by  surveyiiffi;  the  vast  regions  througb  which  it  flows. 
This  scheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  be 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  havii^  violated  his  dutv  to  his  commander,  and 
with  having  abandoned  his  fellow  soldiers  in  a  painless  desert,  where  they 
liad  hardly  any  hopes  of  success,  or  even  of  safety,  but  what  were  founded 
on  the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark ;  his  crime  is  in  some 
measure  balanced  by  llie  glory  of  havii^  ventured  ujion  a  navigation  of 
tjear  two  thousand  leagues,  mrough  itnki>own  nations,  in  a  vessel  hastily  cOn< 
structed,  wiih  green  timber,  and  by  very  unskilfijl  hands,  wiihouf  pro- 
visions, without  a  compass,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  supplied 
every  defect.  ConunUting  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the  stream, 
the  Napo  bore  him  along  to  the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  oi 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  on  his  course 
in  that  direclion.  He  made  frequent  descents  on  both  sides  of  the  rivei, 
sometimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the  fierce  savages 
seated  on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes  procuring  a  supply  of  food  by  a  liiendly 
intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  series  of  dat^ers,  whicn 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  sup- 
ported with  no  less  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  [137],  where  new 
Eerils  awaited  him.  Tliese  he  likewise  surmounted,  and  got  safely  to  the 
panish  settlement  in  the  island  of  Cubagua ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to 
Spain.  The  vanity  natural  lo  travellers  wno  visit  regions  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer  solicitous  to  magnify  his  own 
merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mii^le  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  lo  have  dis- 
covered nations  so  rich  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  and  described  a  republic  of  women  so  warlike  and  power- 
ful, aslo  have  extendedtheirdomlnionover  a  considerable  tract  of  the"  fertile 
plains  which  he  had  visited.  Extravagant  as  those  taies  were,  Ihey  gave  rise 
to  an  oDinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distii^uished  by  ibe  name 
of  El  Bontda,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  (his  part 
of  the  world;  and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is 
wonderful,  (hat  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  difficulty  that  reason  and  ob- 
servation have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  when 
stripped  of  every  romantic  embellishment,  deserves  to  be  recorded  not 
only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous  age, 
but  as  the  fiist  event  which  led  lo  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extensive 
countries  ihat  stretch  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean.* 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro,  when  he  did  iKt 
find  (he  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had 
ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  nol  allow  himself  to  suspect 
that  a  man,  ^vhom  he  had  intrusted  with  such  an  important  command, 
could  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture. 
But  injputing  his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown 
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accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon, 
expecting'  every  moment  lo  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions [■I54!j.  At  length  be  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Oiellana  had 
left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  because  be  bad  the  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  bis  perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  estent  of  Orellana.'s  crime, 
and  his  fouowers  perceived  at  once  their  own  desperate  situation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest  hearted  vete- 
ran sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro, 
Ibough  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  Ihiir  in- 
clination. But  be  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from  %iito ;  and  in  that 
lor^  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  tban  those  which 
they  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward,  without  the  allurine  hopes 
which  then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  sufferings.  Hunger 
compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and 
horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to  guaw  the  leather 
of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts.  Four  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which  con- 
tinued near  two  years  ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboara  tiie  bark  with  Orel- 
lana,  only  fourscore  got  back  lo  t^ito.  These  were  n^^ed  like  savages, 
and  ao  emaciated  wiUi  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fat^'" ,  toat  they  had  more 
the  appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men.* 

But,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  his  condition  re 
quired,  Pizarro,  on  entering  QuitOj  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
tlireateried  calamities  more  dreadlu!  to  him  than  those  through  which  he 
had  passed.  From  the  lime  that  his  brother  made  that  paalial  division  of 
his  conquests  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  con- 
sidering themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  loiter  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  betteriig  their  condition.    Great  numbers  in  despair 


resorted  to  Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  t< 
them,  and  the  slender  portion  of  his  father's  fortune,  which  the  gov 
allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  affordii^  them  subsistence.    The  ■ 


attachment  with  which  every  person  who  bad  served  under  the  e 
magro  devoted  himself  to  bis  interests,  was  quicitly  transferred  to  nis  son, 
who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  captivate  the  affections  of  soldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appear- 
ance, desterous  at  all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to 
be  formed  for  command  ;  and  as  his  father,  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority 
from  the  total  want  ol"  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have 
him  instructed  in  every  science  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  followers,  as 
they  gave  him  distinction  and  eminence  amoi^  illiterate  adventuji^rs.  In 
this  young;  man  the  Almagrians  found  appoint  oT  union  which  they  wanted, 
and,  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  lo  undertake  any  thing 
for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
mept;  they  were  ui^ed  on  by  their  own  distresses.  Many  of  them,  des- 
titute of  common  necessaries  [138],  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some 
remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently 
for  an  occasion  to  exert  their  activity  and  courM;e,  and  began  o  deliberate 
how  they  might  be  averted  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery.  Their  fie- 
queiat  cabals  did  not  pass  unobserved ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  had 
resolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  or  irom  contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seerqed  lo  render  their 
machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his 
Iriends.    "  Be  in  no  pain,"  said  he  careiesay,  "about  my  life  ;  it  is  per- 
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fectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  ktiowa  tliat  1  can  in  a  moment 
cul  off  any  head  which  dares  (o  harbour  a  ihoi^ht  againsl  it."  This  aecu- 
ritj^  gave  the  AlmaKrians  full  leisure  lo  digest  and  ripen  every  pari  of 
their  scheme;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abililies,  who  had 
the  cbarce  of^Almf^ro's  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  consulta 
tioDs  with  all  the  zeal  which  (his  connection  inspired,  and  with  all  the  au- 
thority which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  twenly-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  season  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  in  all  sulliy  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
of  the  moat  determined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Almagro's  house,  in 
complete  armour;  and,  drawing  (heir  swords,  as  they  adiauced  hastily 
towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  ibe  King,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die !"  Their  associates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  signal,  were 
in  aims  at  different  stations  ready  to  support  them.  Though  Pizairo  was 
usually  surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as  suited  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  opulent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
yet  as  he  was  just  risen  from  table,  and  Biost  of  his  domeslics  had  retired 
to  iheir  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed  tlirough  the  two  outer 
courts  of  the  palace  unobserved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  Ibe  stair- 
case before  a  page  in  wailing'  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  was 
conversing  with  a  few  I'riends  in  a  large  hall.  The  governor,  whose  steady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  ana 
commanded  Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fas!  the  door.  But  that  officer, 
who  did  not  relain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  wildly  asked  the  conspiralois 
what  thev  meant,  and  whither  Ihey  were  going?  Instead  of  answering, 
they  stabted  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.  Sonie  of  ihe  pei> 
sons  who  were  there  threw  themselves  fiom  the  windows  ;  others  attempt- 
ed to  fly ;  and  a  few  drawir^  Iheir  swords  followed  their  leader  into  an 
inner  apartment.  The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the  object  of 
their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them.  Pizarro,  with 
no  other  arms  than  bis  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  big  little  knot  of  friends,  he 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  pasi  exploits, 
and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.  "  Courage,"  cried  be, 
"  companions',  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity." But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while  eveiy 
thrust  they  made  took  effect.  Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet 
his  other  defenders  were  mortaliy  wounded.  The  governor,  so  weary 
ttiat  he  could  hardly  wield  his  swoid,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many 
weapons  furiously  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat, 
sunk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

Aa  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into  the  streets,  and,  waving 
their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
nundred  of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted  young  Al- 
magro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city,  and,  assembling  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  actnowJei^  him  as  lawful 
successor  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  rizarro,  IcKetber 
with  the  houses  of  several  ot  his  adherents,  was  pillaged  by  the  soldiers, 
who  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and 
of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  al  the 
wealth  of  Peru  had  passed,* 

The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  F.very 
adventurer  of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro 

*Za™«,  lib,  Iv.c.  C-9.    Comai=HlsI.c.l«,lt5.    Vega, p,  U.  lib. iii.  c  S— 7.    Herreia.aeo 
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land  Iroiii  the  rapaciousness  of  bis  government  id  the  latter  yesrs  of  his 
life  the  number  of  malei:onlenls  ivas  considerable),  declared  v.'iih  ju£  ht^i- 
tation  in  favour  of  Alm^igra,  and  he  was  soon  at  tbe  head  of  eight  buiidred 
.  of  tbe  most  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inesperience  dis- 
qualified him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  himself,  he  appointed 
Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But  though  Almagro  speedily  collected  such 
a  respectable  force,  the  acquiescence  in  hisgovemmentwas  far  from  being 
general,  Pizano  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear ; 
the  barbarmis  assassination  of  a  man  to  whom  his  coimtiy  was  so  highly 
indebted,  filled  every  impartial  person  with  horror.  The  ignomiiuoua 
birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his 
pteteviaionSi  lea  others  to  consider  him  as  a  usurper.  The  officers  who 
commanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise  his  authority  until  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal 
itandard  was  erected,  and  preparadons  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader.  ■" 

Tiiose  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain  long  dormant,  acquired 
great  vigour  and  activity  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known. 
After  a  long  and  disastruus  voyage,  he  was  diiven  by  stress  of  weather 
bto  a  small  harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan ;  and  proceeding  from 
thence  by  land,  after  a  joumej  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
%jito.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  upon  it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal 
commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges  and 
authority ;  ana  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  n'ithout  hesitation  by 
Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant.«eneral  for  tbe  emperor  in  Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  %iilo.  Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  assumed 
the  supreme  authority,  but  showed  that  he  possessed  the  talents  which  the 
esercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.  By  his  influence  and  address  he 
soon  assembled  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  all 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  insult  irom  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled 
him  to  advance  from  Qpito  with  the  dignity  which  became  his  characlei-. 
By  despatching  jjersoiis  of  confidence  to  the  different  settlements  in  Peru 
with  a  Ibrmal  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  commu- 


oicaled  to  hia  countrymen  tbe  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  got 
ment  of  the  country.  By  private  emissaries,  he  excited  such  officei 
had  discovered  their  disapprobation  of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  manifest 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  the  person  honoured  with  his 
commission.  Those  measures  were  productive  of  great  effects.  En- 
couraged by  tbe  approach  of  tbe  new  governor,  'or  prepared  by  his 
machinalions,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed 
them  with  greater  boldness ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  sentiments ; 
the  neutral  and  wavering,  findii^  it  necessary  to  choose  a  side,  began 
to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared,  to  he  the  safest  as  well  as  the  tnoat 
just.* 

Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  of  disaffection  to  hia 
cause  ;  and  in  order  to  give  an  effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
Vaca  de  Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for  Cuzco  [1542], 
where  the  most  considerable  body  of  opponents  had  erected  the  royal 
standard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holgiiin,  During  hia 
march  thither,  Herrada,  tbe  skilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counsels, 
died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence, 
but  concerted  with  little  sagacity,  and  executed  with  no  address.  Holguin, 
who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descend- 
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ing  towards  Ihe  coast  af  the  very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  bis  way  to 
Cuzco,  deceived  his  inexperienced  adversary  by  a  very  simple  strataerem, 
avoided  an  ei^agement,  and  eiiected  a  junclion  with  Alvacado,  an  oSicei 
of  cote,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Almagro  as  a  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  carap  with  the  troops  wliicb 
be  brought  from  Q.uilo  ;  and  erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own 
tent,  he  declared  that,  as' governor,  be  would  discbarge  in  person  all 
the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces.  Though  foiined  by 
the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  habits  of  a  sedentaiy  and  pacific  profession, 
he  at  once  assumed  the  activity  and  discovered  Ihe  decision  oi  an  officei 
long  accustomed  lo  command.  Knowing  bis  strength  to  be  now  fat  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  enemy,  be  was  impatient  io  terminate  the  contest  by  a 
battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  v»ho  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  paidon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  Ihe  governor,  decline 
that  mode  of  decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz  [Sept.  16],  about  two  hun 
dred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired 
by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagerness 
of  revei^e,  and  the  last  efibrts  of  despair.  VictOT,  after  remainii^  long 
doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaco  de  Castro.  The  superior  numlDer  d 
his  troops,  bis  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Francisco  de 
Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  caplain  in  Uie  ware  of 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  ibundalion  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  deserving 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  ^eat  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  Ihe 
combatants.  Many  of  the  vanquished,  especially  such  as  were  conscious 
that  tliey  might  be  charged  with  being  accessary  to  the  assassination  oi 
Pizarro,  rushing  on  Ihe  swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fait  like  soldiers 
rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Oi  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater.* 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro,  both  in  Ihe  council 
and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  still  more 
astonished  at  his  conduct  after  ihe  victoiy.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid 
dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  extraor- 
dmary  severity  lo  restrain  the  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed 
fiom  tbe  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly  lo  try  his  prisoners  as 
rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  lo  suffer  Ihe  death  of  traitors,  olheis  were 
banished  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  battle, 
being  betrayed  by  some  of  bis  officers,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco : 
and  m  biin  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was  extinct.f 

During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  emperor  and  his  ministers 
were  intently  employed  in  preparii^  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not 
only  tore-establish  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  system 
of  internal  policy  into  all  their  settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
manifest  from  all  Ihe  events  recorded  in  the  hLstoiy  of  America,  that, 
rapid  and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquests  there  had  been,  ihey  were 
not  carried  on  by  any  regular  esertion  of  Ihe  national  force,  but  by  the 
occasional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting  out  a  fevt  of  the 
first  armaments  for  discoveriiK  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  durir^  the 
busy  reigns  of  i'erdinand  and  Charles  V,,  the  fonner  the  most  intriguing 
prince  of  the  age,  and  tht!  latter  Ihe  most  ambitious,  was  eneumberedwith 
such  a  multiplicity  of  schemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  so  many  narfons 
of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting 
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O^ects.  The  care  of  prosecuting  discovery,  or  of  altemptiiffi;  conquest 
was  abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  with  such  ardour  did  rnen  push  foiward  in 
this  new  career,  on  which  novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ajnbition, 
and  the  hope  of  merilii^  heaven,  prompted  ihem  with  cwnbiued  iuflitence 
to  euler,  tliat  in  less  than  haif  a  centuiy  almost  the  whole  of  that  e\lensive 
empireivhich  Spain  now  possesses  in  the  New  World,  was  subjected  to 
its  aominion.  As  ihe  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the  various 
exfieditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled  to  claim  much  Irom 
their  success.  The  sovereif^ly  of  Ihe  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth 
of  the  gold.and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the  crown  ;  eveiy  thing  else  was 
seized  by  the  a-isociates  in  each  expedition  as  their  own  right.  The 
plunder  oi  the  countries  which  tbey  invaded  served  to  indemnify  ibem  for 
what  they  had  expended  in  equippii^  themselves  for  the  service,  and  the 
conquered  territojy  was  divided  among  them,  according  to  lulea  which 
custom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  establishments  which  their  succe^ful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  setllements,  when  their  extent  as 
well  as  their  value  was  unknown,  many  irr^ularities  escaped  obscFvalion. 
and  if  was  found  necessary  to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapacity,  and  their  countiy 
parcelled  out  amoi^  its  new  masters  in  exorbitant  shares,  f^r  exceeding 
the  highest  recompense  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  formii^  their  establishments  upon  any  general  or 
extensive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to 
forego  pi'esent  gain  from  the  prospect  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  seem  to 
have  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what 
oiigtt  be  the  consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  But 
when  time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  possessions,  the  necessiK  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  practices  prevalent 
among  military  adventurers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  insti- 
tutions of  regular  government; 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy.  The  conquerors 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  counln'men  settled 
in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  and  silver 
■witli  the  same  inconsiderate  eagemess.  Similar  efiecfs  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposii^  tasks  had  no 
regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined 
sway  and  perished  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spam, 
instead  of  possessing  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  lo  be  suscep- 
tible of  pr^ressive  improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  ota 
vast  uninhabited  desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  solicitous 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render 
Uieir  acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  lo  time  various  laws,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for  securing  to  thai  unhappy  people 
more  gentle  and  equitable  treatment.  But  Ihe  distance  of  America  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the 
avarice  and  audacity  of  soldiers  unaccustomed  lo  restraint,  prevented  tliese 
salutarj-  reguialions  from  operating  with  any  considerable  influence.  The 
evi!  continued  to  grow,  ana  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  ot 
leisure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  lo  take  if  into  attentive  consideralion. 
He  cwBulted  not  only  with  bis  mioisleis  and  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  perswis  who  had  resided  long  in  the 
\ew  World  to  aid  Ihem  with  Ihe  result  of  their  experience  and  observa 
tion.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  who  happened  lo  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mission  from 
a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  (Jhiapa.*    Though  since  the  ftiiscarriiige  of  hfs 
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former  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  in 
his  cloister,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  hia  zeal  in  behalf  oithe 
former  objects  of  hia  pihj  was  so  iar  fioin  abating,  thai,  from  an  incieased 
knowledge  of  their  sufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized 
«<^rly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourile  niasima  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  man 
on  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, be  described  the  irreparable  waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New 
World,  the  Indian  race  almost  totallj  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less 
Ihan  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extinction  on  the  continent  with  the  same 
lapid  decay.  With  the  decisive  tone  of  one  stroi^ly  prepossessed  with 
the  truth  of  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single  cause,  to  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  his  countiymen,  and  contended  that  nothing  could 

Srevenl  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
eemen,  and  treating  ihem  as  sulgects,  not  as  slaves.  Nor  did  he  confide 
for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone.  In 
Wder  to  enforce  them,  he  composed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the 
destruction  of  America,*  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  horrid  circum- 
stances, but  with  apparent  marks  of  ex^;erated  description,  the  devasta- 
tion of  every  province  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicled  with  the  recital  of  so  many  actions 
shocking  to  humanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las 
Casas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression  was  but  one 
step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power 
and  usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there.  The  conquerors  of  America, 
however  great  their  merit  bad  been  towards  their  eountiy,  were  mostly, 
persons  of  such  mean  birth,  and  of  such  an  alyect  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no 
distinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which 
some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accustomed  io  see  men 
in  inferior  conditiwi  elevated  above  their  Jevd,  and  rising  to  emulate  or  to 
surpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour.  The  territories  which  their 
leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous  extent  [139], 
that,  if  the  country  should  ever  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fettihty 
of  the  soil,  they  must  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It 
appeared  to  Charles  that  this  abuse  required  a  remedy  no  less  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  regulations  concerning  both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode 
of  government  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into  America, 
With  (his  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  containing  many  salutaiy 
appointments  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies ;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of  the  roya] 
audiences  in  different  parts  of  America;  the  admin  is  Iral  ion  of  justice;  the 
order  of  ffovernmenl,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  approved 
of  by  alfranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were  issued  the  following 
regulations,  which  excited  univei'sal  alarm,  and  occasioned  the  most  violeiS 
convulsions.  ■'  That  as  the  repttrtimtWos  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several 
persfHis  appeared  lo  he  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to 
reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  'death  of  any  conqueroi 
or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  descend  to  his 
widow  orshildren,  but  reluni  to  iTiecrown:  That  the  Indians  sliall  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  lo  carry 
the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  lo  dive  in  (be  pearl 
fisheries  :  That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  ihem  to  their  superior  shall  he 
ascertained,  and  Iheyshallbepaid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
perform  r  That  all  persons  who  are  or  have  been  io  public  offices,  ail 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  aliall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allol!ed  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed 
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•o  ihe  crown  :  That  cveiy  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern 
in  the  contest  between  Fizarro  and  Almagro  should  forieit  his  lands  and 
Indians."* 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  intrusted  with  the 
direetioD  of  American  affairs,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruinous  to  theii 
infant  colonies.  They  represented,  lliat  Ihe  number  of  Spaniards  who 
had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that 
cothii^  could  be  expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the 
vast  regions  over  which  they  were  scattered  j  that  the  success  of  every 
scheme  for  this  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministry  and  service  of  the 
Indians,  whose  native  indolence  and  aversion  lo  labour,  no  prospect  of 
benefit  or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount  j  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
imposii^  a  task,  and  exacting  (he  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their 
masters,  every  work  of  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  sources  from  which 
wealth  beganlo  pour  in  upon  Spain  must  be  slopped  for  ever.  But  Charles, 
tenacious  at  all  limes  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed  at  present 
with  the  view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in  Amenca,  that  he  was 
■willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  of  publishing  the  laws.  Thai  they  might  be  carried  into 
execution  with  greater  vigour  and  auUiority,  he  authorized  Francisco  Tello 
de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  fisitador-,  or  superintendent  of  that 
country,  and  to  co-operate,  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  en- 
forcing- them.  He  appointed  Blasco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  covemor  of 
Peru,  with  the  title  of  viceroy  ;  and  in  order  lo  strengthen  his  adminis- 
tration,  he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima  [l643],  in  which 
four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  lo  preside  as  judges.! 

The  viceroy  and  superintendent  sailed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  an  account 
of  the  laws  which  tiiey  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before  them. 
The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  Tne  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard 
in  America  wilhont  distinction,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
some  pretext  be  included  under  the  olher  regulations,  and  suffer  oy  them. 
,  But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
nestraints  ofhiwand  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  administration 
of  Mendoza,  that,  how  much  soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  de- 
tested and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  publication  of 
Ihem  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming  subjects.  The  magistrates  and 
principal  inhabitants,  however,  presented  dutifiil  addresses  lo  the  viceroy 
and  superintendent,  represenlir^  the  fatal  consequences  of  enforcing  them. 
Happily  for  Ihem  Mendoza,  by  loi^  residence  in  the  counliy_,  was  so  tho- 
rOiKchly  acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew  what  was  for  its  interest  as 
well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed 
a  degree  of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  power.  They  engaged  lo  suspend,  for  sometime,  the  execution 
of  what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that  a  depu- 
tation of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency 
and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in  supportii^  their  sentiments. 
Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  tbeir  own  view, 
granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  Ihe  laws  as  re-established  Ihe 
colony  in  its  former  tranquillity-! 
In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect  still  more  fierce  and  threatett- 
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mg,  and  was  not  so  soon  dispelled.  The  noix,iierors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank 
much  inferior  to  Ibose  who  had  sutgected  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  cibwd, 
further  removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  parent  slate,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  sudden  acquiailiori  of  weahh,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with 
greater  license  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  Amidst  the  general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  by 
two  successive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at  liberly  lo  dcciife 
for  himself,  without  any  guide  buthisown  interest  or  passions,  this  turbulent 
spirit  rose  above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by 
anarchy,  th';  introduction  of  regular  government,  the  power  of  a  viceroji 
and  the  authority  of  a  respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  Ihejnselves 
Lave  appeared  formidable  reshainls,  to  which  they  would  have  sulimilted 
with  reluctance.  But  they  revolted  with  bdfenalion  against  the  idea  of 
complying:  -vilh  laws,  by  which  they  were  tone  stripped  al  once  of  all 
■  they  had  earned  so  bardiy  during  many  years  of  service  and  suffering.  As 
the  account  of  the  new  lawsspreadsuct-essively  through  tlie  different  settle- 
ments, the  inhabitants  ran  Ic^ether,  the  women  Id  tears,  and  the  men 
exclaiming  against  the  injustice  and  ifffiralitude  of  their  sovereign  in  de- 
priving them,  unheard  and  unconvicted,  of  their  possessions.  "  Is  this," 
cried  Uiey,  "  Ibe  recompense  due  to  persons,  who,  without  public  aid,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  by  their  own  valour,  have  subjected  lo  the  crown  of 
Castile  territories  of  such  immense  extent  and  opulence  ?    Are   these  the 


rewards  bestowed  for  haviiie  endured  unparalleled  distress,  for  liaving 
encountered  every  speciasof  danser  in  the  service  of  tbeir  country  ?  Whoae 
merit  is  so  great,  whose  conduct  nas  been  so  irreproachable,  that  be  may 
not  be  condemned  by  some  penal  clause  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  comprenensive,  as  if  it  bad  been  intended  that  all  should  be 
entangled  in  their  snare  ?  Every  Sparsiard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some 
public  office,  andall,  without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  lake  an 
active  pact  in  the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the  former 
to  be  robbed  of  their  proper^  because  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the 
latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  (he 
conquerors  of  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks  of  dislinction, 
be  deprived  of  thf;  natural  consolation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and 
children,  and  leave  thom  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  supply 
they  can  eKiovt  from  unfeeling  courtiers?*  We  are  not  able  now,"  continued 
Ifaey,  "  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest  of  more  secure  selllenienis; 
our  constitufions  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  wiib  wounds, 
are  no  loiter  lit  for  active  service  ;  bul  still  we  possess  vigour  sufficient  to 
assert  our  just  lights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested 
from  us."t 

By  discouraes  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemence,  and  listened  to  with 
universal  approbation,  their  passions  were  iiiflamed  to  such  a  pilch  that 
they  were  prepared  for  the  most  violent  measures  ;  and  began  to  hold  con- 
sultations in  different  places,  how  they  might  oppose  tlie  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulga- 
tion ot  the  new  laws.  From  tliis,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  the 
address  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  soon  as 
(he  viceroy  and  judges  sliould  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances,  they  would  concur  with  tliem  in  endeavouniw 
to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  T%our  of  laws  which  had  been  framed 
Without  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Ihe  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to  these,  ar>d 
even  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  government,  were  now  become  requi- 
site to  compose  the  present  ferment,  and  to  soothe  the  colonists  into  sub- 

*  llerrera,  iqc.  V.  iib,  vU,  c,  14,  !5.  t  Oomara,  o.  IM.      Herrcta,  dec.  T,  lib.  »i.  c.  B.tt 
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mission,  by  inapirii^  them  with  confidence  in  thEirsuperiois.  Butivilhout 
profound  discernment,  conciliating  manners,  and  fiexioility  of  temper,  such 
a  plan  could  not  be  cairied  on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these. 
Oi  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only 
■with  inlegnty  and  courage  ;  the  former  harsh  and  uncomiilyine;,  the  latter 
bordering  so  frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that,  in  fiissiiuation,  they 
were  defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at 
Tumbez  [March  4],  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  discretionary  power;  and,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regnjlations  with  unrelenting  rigour. 
In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  natives  were  declared  to 
be  free,  every  person  in  public  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  ser- 
vants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  suffer  a 
sitgle  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  own  haggsffe  in  bis  march  to- 
wards Lima.  Amazement  and  consternation  went  before  him  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  and  so  little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  augmenting, 
that,  on  entering-  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign,  not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh  decla- 
ration was  accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  sliH  more  intolerable, 
haughtiness  in  deportment,!  lone  of  arrogance  and  decision  in  discourse, 
and  an  inimlence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  respect.    Every  attempt  to  procure  a  suspension  or  miti- 

fatiun  of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of 
isaflection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  persons  oT  rank  were  con- 
fined, and  some  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro 
was  arrested  j  and  notwithstanding  the  (fjgnity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his 
merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  insmrection  in  the  colony,  he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the  common  jail.* 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against  such  proceedings,  it  is 
probable  the  hand  of  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough  lo  suppress 
it,  or  to  prevent  it  burslii^  out  with  open  violence,  if  the  malecontents  had 
not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to 
direct  their  efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  tumed  bis  eyes  towards  Gon- 
2alo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they 
threatened  the  colony.  From  all  auartei's,  letters  and  addresses  were  sent 
to  him,  conjuring  Iiim  to  stand  fortn  as  their  common  protector,  and  oifer- 
ing  to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Gonzalo, 
though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and 
of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court  towards 
his  brothers  and  himself  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state 
prisoner  in  Europe,  the  children  of  the  governor  in  custody  of  tbe  viceroy, 
and  sent  aboara  his  fleet,  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen  in  a  countiy  for  the  discovery  and  conouest  of  which  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  family — these  thoughts  promptea  him  toaeeit  for  vengeance, 
and  to  assert  tbe  riehts  of  bis  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  himself 
as  the  guardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  noSpaniard  can  easily  surmount  that 
veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame, 
the  idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with 
horror.  He  besitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the  violence  of 
the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainly  of  he- 
comity  soon  a  victim  himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him 
to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisacade  la  Plata;  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All 
the  inbabitants  went  out  to  meet  bim,  and  received  him  with  transports  of 
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OV  as  the  deliverer  of  tbe  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elect- 
eil  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spaiiisti  nation  in  Peru,  to  p^iirtl  the  re- 
peal of  the  iale  regulations.  They  empowered  him'  lo  lay  their  remoiH 
strances  before  the  royal  audience  in  Lim.i,  and,  upon  pretext  of  danger 
from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in  arms  [1544J.  Under 
sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizairo  took  possession  of  the  roysl  treasure, 
appointed  officers,  levied  soldiers,  seized  a  large  train  of  artillery  which 
Vaca  de  Castro  had  deposited  in  Gumanga,  and  set  out  for  Lima  as  if  he 
had  been  adrancii^  against  a  public  eriemy.  Disaffection  having  now  as- 
sumed a  regular  form,  and  being  uniteo  under  a  chief  of  such  distinguish- 
ed name,  many  persons  of  note  resorted  lo  his  standard ;  aiid  a  cotisiderable 
part  of  the  tioops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  his  progress,  deserted 
to  him  in  a  body.* 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  happened  there,  which 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  almost  certainty  of  success.  The  violence 
of  tlje  viceroy's  administration  was  not  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards 
of  Peru  than  his  overbearing  haughtiness  was  odious  to  his  associates,  (he 
judges  of  Ihe  royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  frran  Spain,  some  symp- 
toms of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  appear.t  But 
as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both 

Earties  were  so  mucli  esasperated  by  frequent  contests,  arising;  from  inler- 
irence  of  i  urisdlction  and  contrarietj^  of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  disgust 
soon  grew  mto  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the  viceroy  in  eveiy 
measure,  set  at  liberty  pviaoners  "whom  he  had  confined,  justified  the  male- 
confents, and  appjauaed  tbeir remonstrances.  At atime  when  both  de- 
partments of  government  should  have  united  ag^ainst  the  appioacbing 
enemy,  they  were  contendina;  with  each  other  for  superiority.  The 
judges  at  lei^lh  prevailed.  The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  abandon- 
ed even  by  his  own  guards,  was  seised  in  his  palace  [Sept.  IB],  and  earned 
to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be  kept  (here  until  lie  could  be  sent  home  " 
to  Spain. 

The  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  having  assumed  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
execution  of  (he  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  lo  Pizarro,  requiring 
him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could  request,  to  dismiss 
his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  espect  that  a  man  so  dariiffip  and  ambitious  would  tamely 
comply  with  this  requisition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no  such  inten- 
tion, but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct ;  for  Cepeda, 
the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and  aspiring  lavryer, 
seems  lo  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  devoting  himself  to 
his  service.  Tlie  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  uairpation  of  the 
judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent  upon 
events  so  singular  and  unexpected,  opened  new  and  vast  prospects  to  Pj- 
zarro.  He  now  beheld  the  supreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he 
want  courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object  which  fortune  presented  to 
his  view,  Carvajal,  Ihe  prompter  of  his  resolutions,  and  guide  of  all  hia 
actions,  had  long  fixed  bis  eye  upon  il  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizaito 
ought  to  aim.  fiistead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demanded  lo  be  governor  and  caplaio- 
feneral  of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  audience  to  grant 
im  a  commission  to  that  eftect.    At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  r"" 


within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neitlier  leader  nor  army  lo  oppose 
him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  command.    But  the 
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judges,  either  from  unwiliit^ness  to  relinquish  power,  or  from  a  desire  of 
preserving'  some  atttintioii  to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate, 
ahout  complying-  with  what  he  demanded-  Carvajal,  impatient  of  deiay, 
and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations)  marched  into  the  city  oy  night,  seized 
several  officers  of  distinGlion  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  Ihem  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  audience  iasued 
a  commission  in  the  emperor's  namejappointingPiearrOgovfTnor  of  Peru, 
witb  full  powers,  civU  as  well  as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that 
day  with  extraordinaiy  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignit?'.* 

Oct.  3Q.1  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  which  accompanied 
this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  government,  tlie  minds  of  men,  set 
loose  from  the  ordinaiy  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  sucb 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  esfraordinary  than  unexpected 
followed  in  a  rapid  succession.  Ptzarro  had  scarcely  liegun  to  exercise 
the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld  formidable 
enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  viceroy  havii^  been  put  on  board  a 
vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might  he  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez  one  of  their  own  number;  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved 
by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declared  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  and  that  he  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him 
as  the  leffal  representative  of  their  sovereign.    Numez  Vela  ordered  the 

Jiilot  of  llie  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards  Tumbez,  and  as  soon  as  he 
anded  there,  erected  the  royd  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of 
viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  seditious 
spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,  instantly  avowed 
their  resolution  to  support  his  authority.!  The  violence  of  Pizairo's  go- 
vernment, who  observed  every  individual  witli  the  jealousy  natural  to 
usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  appearance  of  disafiection  with  unfor- 
givii^  severity,  soon  augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  forced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While 
he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  oC  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  vicercy.i 

1545.]  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of  hostility  in 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared 
to  assert  the  authority,  to  which  ne  had  allalned,  with  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and  marched  directly  against 
the  viceroy  as  (he  enemy  who  was  nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable. 
As  he  was  master  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  mjlitajy 
men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
vicercy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed 
him  ;  and  in  that  long  march,  throusrh  a  wild,  mountainous  country,  suffered 
hardships,  and  encountered  difficufties,  which  no  troops  but  those  accus- 
tomed to  serve  in  America  could  have  endured  or  surmounted  [140].  Tlie 
viceroy  had  scarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the  vanguard  of  Pizarro's 
forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though  near  fourscore,  was  as 
hardy  ana  active  as  any  yom^  soldier  under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela 
instantly  abandoned  a  town  mcapabJe  of  defence,  and,  with  a  rapidity 
more  resembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Po- 

Eayan.  Pizarro  continued  to  pursue ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
im,  returned  (o  Qjiito.    From  thence  he  despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose 

*  Zarate, lib.  V.  c &-10,    Veea,P.ll.  HI(.iT.c.I3— 19.    Oomora, c.  ISD— 1B3.    Fematidci, lib. 
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Ccnteno,  who  was  growing  formidabk  in  (he  soulhem  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head  against  Ihe  viceroy  * 
By  nis  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benalcazar,  NugiieK  Vela 
soon  assembled  four  hundred  men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all 
his  disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same  high  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain  tlie  advice  of  some  of  hia  followeia 
who  urged  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  tbata  conleslrwllh  rebels  could  be  decided. 
Witb  this  intenfioM  he  marched  back  to  Quito  [1546],  Pizatro,  relying  on 
the  superior  number,  and  stilf  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  oihis 
troops,  advanced  resolutely  to  meet  him  [Jan.  18].  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  oloody,  both  parties  %hfing  like  men  who  knew  that  Ihe  poasession 
of  a  grekt  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leadei'S,  and  their  own  future  fortune, 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day.  Bui  Pizarro's  Viterans  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  regular  and  well  directed  force,  that  they  soon  began  to 
make  impression  on  their  enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  exlraordinaiy  exeiv 
tiona,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in  suspense.  A\  length 
he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and  the  route  of  bis  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Qjjito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The 
troops  assembled  fay  Cenleno  were  dispersed  soon  after  hy  Carvajal,  and 
he  aimseif  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  for 
,■  several  months  concealed  m  a  caVe.  Eiery  person  in  Pei'u,  from  the 
frontiei's  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Cbili,  submitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  his 
fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  command 
of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Nombrede  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  oflbeislhmus,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  the  only  avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru, 
(hat  was  used  at  that  period.t 

After  this  decisive  victory,  Pizarm  and  bis  followers  remained  for  some 
Mme  at  Quito;  and  during  the  firsi  transports  ol  their  exultation,  they  ran 
into  every  excess  of  licentious  iudulgcnce,  with  the  riotous  spii'il  usual 
among  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  success.  But  amidst  this  dis- 
■dpation,  their  chief  and  his  confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
sometimes  to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  part  diat  he  ought  now  to  lake.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and 
decisive  in  council  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro, 
Ihat  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding 
»  middle  course  ;  that  he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizatro  obtained  possession  of  the  govemuieot  of 
Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim  with  greater  earnestness.  Opon  re- 
ceiving an  account  of  the  victory  at  Quito,  tie  remonstrated  with  him  in  a 
tone  still  more  peremptory.  "  You  have  usurped,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pizario  on  that  occasion,  "the  supreme  power  in  tliis  countiy, 
in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  iiave 
marched  in  hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard;  you  hive  iltacked 
tlie  representative  of  your  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  lhat  ever  a  monarch  will  foi^ive  ejch  ii  suits 
on  his  dignity,  or  lhat  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  oi  sincere 
Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another  Assume  jourself 
the  sovereignly  over  a  countiy  to  the  domliiiun  of  which  -voui  f  milv  has 
a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both  of  discovery  andc<inques(  It  is  ui  jour 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  consequence  inv  lolafjfy  to 
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your  inf.e-^iJl,  >tf  ;,Wr?l  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  bj  insjituliig 
ranks  of  ■ac),',;'.-/,  ?tA  creating  titles  of  honour  similax  to  those  which  are 
courted  w(^j  w  /nuch  eagerness  in  Europe.  By  establishing  orders  of 
kni^lhooii,  v  uh  privileges  and  distinctions  resembling  those  in  Spain,  you 
may  bestow  ft  gYitification  upon  Ihe  officers  in  your  service,  suited  to  the 
ideas  of  aahta/j  men.  Nor  is  it  to  youi'  countTyinen  only  thai  you  ought 
to  atlend;  er/le-ivour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  Ihe  Coya  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  succession  (o  (he  crown,  you  will  induce  the 
Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  ihe  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  authority. — Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  ir.babilants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  thenew  settlers  there,  you  ma^ 
set  at  d^iiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any  feeble  force 
which  it  can  send  at  such  a  distance."  Cepeda,  the  lawjer,  who  was 
BOW  Pizarro's  confidential  counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal's  _ex- 
Vortalions,  and  employed  whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating, 
that  all  the  roundel's  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to  pre  eminence, 
Mot  by  the  antiquity  of  llieir  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by 
sheir  own  aspiring  valour  and  personal  merit.* 

Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not  concealthe  sati_sfaction 
with  which  he  contemplated  the  object  that  Ihey  presented  lo  his  view. 
But,  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  (he  world,  iew_  men  possess  that 
superior  atrei^tii  of  mind,  and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of 
formii^  and  eiecufing  such  darii^  schemes,  as  cannot  be  aLComplished 
without  overturning  the  established  order  of  society,  and  violating  those 
maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accustomed  to  hold  sacred.  The  medlo- 
critj-  of  Pizarro's  talents  circumscribed  his  ambition  within  more_  narrow 
limits,  instead  of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  bis  views 
to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority 
which  he  now  possessed  ;  and  for  Uiat  purpose  he  sent  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction thither,  to  give  such  a  repre-sentation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
state  of.  the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  either 
from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to  continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should 
take,  consultations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concemii:^ 
Ihe  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re-establish  the  em- 
peror's autliorily  in  Peru.  Though  unacquainted  ivith  the  last  excesses  of 
outrage  lo  which  the  raalecontenls  had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the 
court  had  received  an  account  of  the  insurrection  against  file  viceroy,  ot 
bis  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  A 
revolution  so  aiarmixg  called  Tor  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  em- 
peror's abilities  and  authority.  Bui  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time 
m  Gef many,  in  conducting  the  war  against  the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign,  the  care 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  son 
Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  Spain  durii^  his  absence.  At  first  view,  the  actions  ot 
Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  so  repugnant  lo  the  duty  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign,  thai  (be  greater  part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on 
declarii^  them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  lo 
punish  them  with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their  zeal 
and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
this  measure  presented  themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantiy,  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then  cmphyed  in  Ger- 
many. Spain,  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  series  of  wars,  in 
which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless  ambition  of  two  successive 
mooarcha,  could  not  easily  equip  an  annament  of  sufficient  force  to  reduce 
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Pizarro.  To  transport  any  respectable  body  of  troops  ttt  a  countiy  so 
remote  as  Teru,  appeared  almost  impossible.  Wiiile  Pizarro  ccinlinued 
master  of  fhe  Soutli  Sea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama 
was  iinpracficable.  An  altempt  to  march  to  Chiito  hy  land  through  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  province  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of 
prodigious  extent,  desolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes,  would  be  attended  with  insurmountable  dangerand  hardships.  The 
passage  to  fhe  South  Sea  hy  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so  un- 
certain, and  so  little  known  in  that  age,  tbat  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  course  of  navigation  so  reroole  and  precarious. 
Nothing  then  remained  but  io  relinquish  the  system  which  the  ai-dour  of 
their  loyalty  had  first  su^ested,  and  to  altempt  by  lenient  measures  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was  manifest  irom  PizaiTo's  solicitude 
to  represent  his  conduct  in  a  faTOurable  light  to  the  emperor,  tbat  notwith- 
Stamfing  fhe  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  retained  senti- 
ments of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  these, 
together  with  some  sucb  concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  be 
might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 'loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might 

■"  ^— e  among  bis  followers,  that  (hey  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 

""  usurped  authority, 
iss,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  no  less  delicate  than  it  was 
important,  depended  entirely  on  fhe  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much  attention  the 
comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the  Spanish  ministers  fixed  with 
unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  in  no  higher  station 
than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition.  Tbougli  in  no  pubho  office,  he 
had  been  occasionally  employed  by  government  in  affairs  of  trust  and  ccai- 
aequence,  and  had  conducted  them  with  no  less  skill  than  success ;  dis- 
playii^  a  gentle  and  bsinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  much  firmness ; 
probity,  superior  to  ai^  feeling  of  private  interest ;  and  a  cautious  cir- 
cumspection in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour  in  executing 
thera  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with  fhe  other.  These  qualities  marked 
him  out  for  the  function  to  which  be  was  destined,  TTie  em^ror,  to 
whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmlj-  approved  of  the  choice,  and 
communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expresaions  of  good  will  and 
confidence,  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  subject 
who  received  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  feeble 
wmsh'tution,  and  though,  from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man,  who, 
duriiK^  the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own  countir,  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate,*  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  complyii^  with  the  wii!  of  his  sovereign. 
But  as  a  proof  thai  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted,  he  refused  a 
bishopric  which  was  offered  to  bim  in  order  that  lie  might  appear  in  Peru 
with  a  more  dignified  character ;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Audience  iti  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  his  dischai^ing  fhe  duties  of  that 
office.  All  he  required  waa,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  his  family 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  public ;  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minister  of 

Seace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few 
omestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden.t 
But  while  be  discovered  such  disinterested  moderation  with  respect  to 
whatever  related  personally  io  himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in 
a  very  different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  lie  was  to  be  emuloyed  in  a  country 
so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  coufd  no!  have  recourse 
to  his  sovereign  fur  new  instructions  on  every  emergence ;  and  as  tlie  whole 

*PeinanflBi,lib.  Il,c.  17,  t  Znrott,  lib.  t!,  c.  6.    Gnmara,  c.  IM.    F«nnndez,  Ub.  ILe 
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success  of  his  negoliations  must  depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the 
people  with  whom  he  iiad  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powere, 
that  he  ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jurisdiction 
must  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes;  that  he  must  be  empowered 
to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  lo  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the  behaviour  of 
dtnerent  men  might  require  ;  (hat  in  case  of  resistance  from  thf.  malecon- 
lents,  he  might  be  authorized  til  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arras,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assistance  iiom  the 
governors  of  all  the  Spaiii^  settlements  in  America.  These  powers, 
though  manifestij  conducive  to  (he  §;reat  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared 
to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be  inalienable  preii^atives  of  royalty,  which 
ought  itot  (o  be  delegated  to  a  subject,  and  (hey  refused  lo  grant  them. 
But  the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  (he  nature  of  his 
employment,  Gaica  must  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in  several 
points,  and  all  his  eSbrls  mig-bt  prove  ineftectuat  if  be  was  circumscribed 
m  any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to 
the  fijileitent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied  with  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  master's  confidence,  Gasca  hastened  bis  departure,  and,  without  either 
money  or  troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion.* 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Diog  f-luly  27j,  he  found  Herman  Mexia, 
an  officer  of  note  posted  there,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  consid-irable 
body  of  men,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap- 
peared in  such  pacific  guise,  with  a  train  so  little  formidable,  and  with  a 
title  of  no  such  dignity  as  to  escHe  lejTor,  that  he  was  received  with  much 
respect.  From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  lo  Panama,  and  met  with  a 
similar  reception  from  Hinojosa,  whom  Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there, 
in  both  places  be  held  the  same  lai^uage,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  bj 
their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  minister  of  vengeance; 
that  he  came  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  lo  revoke  the  laws  which  had 
excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  justice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  (he  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  ancT  a  winning  appearance  of  can- 
dour, gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  person 
clothea  with  legal  authority,  and  actir^  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission, 
I>^an  to  revive  among  men  accustomed  for  some  time  lo  nothing  more 
respectable  than  a  usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several  other 
officers  of  dislinction,  to  eacii  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately,  were 
gained  over  to  his  iiiterest,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of 
declaring  openly  in  his  favour.t 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  tliem.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  not 
only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by 
an  act  of  general  oolivion,  but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future,  by  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  laws  ;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitudehis  sove- 
reign's gracious  concessions,  he  was  so  much  exasperaled  on  finding  that 
he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the  country,  that 
he  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  lo  pre- 
vent his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  tnere.  To  this  desperate  resolution  he 
added  another  highly  preposterous.  He  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain 
to  justify  this  conduct,  and  lo  insist,  in  name  of  all  the  communities  in 
Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  government  lo  himaelf  during  life,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  tranquillity  there.  The  persons  intrusted  with 
this  strai^e  commission,  intimated  (he  intention  of  Pizarro  (o  the  president, 
and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain, 
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They  carried  likewise  secret  instructions  lo  Hinojosa,  directing  iiim  lo  ofiei 
Gasca  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  volunlaiily 
■■with  what  was  demanded  of  him  ;  and  if  he  should  continue  obstinate,  lo 
cut  birn  off,  either  by  aSaassinalion  or  poison.* 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on  Pizarro  to  those  wild  mea- 
sures. Having  been  once  accustomed  to  supreme  command,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station.  Conscious  of  his 
own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  emperor  studied  only  lo  deciiive  him, 
and  would  nerer  ]>ai3cH)  the  outrages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief 
con&dants,  no  less  guilty,  eotellained  the  same  apprehensions.  The  ap- 
proach of  Gasca  without  any  niilitaiy  force  excited  no  terror.  There 
were  now  above  six  thous'and  Spaniards  settled  in  Peru  ;t  and  at  the  head 
of  these  he  doubted  not  to  maintam  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of 
Spain  should  refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a 
spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  be 
trusted  most.  Hinujosa,  amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  resolution  of  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  commission,  and  disdaining  to  be 
his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  secret 
instructions,  publicly  recognised  the  title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  Peru.  The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  same.  Such 
was  tfii;  contagious  mfluence  o'  the  example,  that  it  reached  even  the  de 
puties  who  had  been  sent  from  Peru  j  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  ex- 
pected to  hear  either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he 
received  an  account  of  his  being  master  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  troops  stationed  there. 

1547.]  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  evenb  so  unexpected,  he  openly 
prepareiJ  for  war ;  and  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  lo  his  arms, 
be  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized^  bis  ships,  seduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
thoi^  acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission,  did  not  scruple 
to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gasca  guilty  of  treason, 
and  condemnli^  him  lo  death  on  that  account.J  Wild  and  even  ridiculous 
as  this  proceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with 
whom  Peru  was  filled,  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  warranting 
Pizarro  to  carry  on  hostilities  ^painst  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accord- 
ingly resorted  from  every  quarter  lo  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field 
in  Peru. 

Gaaca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be  employed  in  order  lo 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  was  no  less,  assiduous  in  collecting 
troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  with  sucTi  success,  that  he  was  soon  In  a  condition  to  detach  a 
squadron  oF  his  Seet,with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru  f  April].  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm ;  and  though 
Ihey  did  not  attempt  for  some  lime  lo  make  any  descent,  they  did  more 
effectual  service  by  setlina:  ashore  in  different  places  persons  who  dispersed 
copies  of  the  act  of  general  indemnity^  and  the  revocation  of  the  late 
cdJcta  ;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  inleiitions,  as  well 
,  as  mila  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  of  spreading'  this  informa- 
tion was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violsnt 
administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  thsir  sovereign, 
oegall  to  mediiate  revolt.  Some  openly  deserted  a  caase  which  they  now 
llcemed  lobe  unjust.    Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  inwhich  he  ky  concealed. 
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assembled  sbov  t  fifty  of  his  former  adherents,  and  w  i  tli  this  feeble  half-armed 
baiid  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night-time, 
to  which  he  displayed  no  less  military  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  him- 
self master  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.  Most  of  these  having  rai^d  themselves  under  his  banners,  he  had 
soon  the  command  of  a  respectable  body  of  troops.* 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy  approachii^  by  sea, 
and  another  by  land,  at  a  time  when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru 
in  his  favour,  was  of  a  spirit  more  undaunted,  and  more  accustomed  lo  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  disconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger 
from  Centeno's  operations  was  the  most  ui^nt,  he  instanflv  set  out  to 
op_pose  him.  Havinjc  provided  horses  for  all  his  soldiers,  be  marched 
with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every  morning_  he  found  his  Corce  dimir'-'— ■■ 
by  numbera  who  had  left  him  d'lrii^  (he  night ;  and  though  he  t 


)  became 


suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished  wilhout  mercy  all  whom  he  suspected, 
the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  lie  got 
within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  (he  lake  of  Titlacu,  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  (hese  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend.     They 

were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  iollowere,  cunscioua, 
like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect  foigive-iess, 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  With  these  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's  troops  [Oct.  20"j,  though  double  to 
his  own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  decline  ine  combat.  It  was 
the  most  obstinate  and  bioody  that  had  hitherto  been  foug;ht  in  Peru,  At 
leigth  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  superiority  of  Carvajai's 
military  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  buoljrwas  immense  [t41],and  tlie  tinatment  of  the  vanquished  cruel. 
By  this  signal  success  tlie  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-established  ;  and 
being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increased  daily  in 
number,  t 

But  events  happened  In  other  parts  of  Peru,  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  splendid  victoiy  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima, 
when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppresave  dominion,  erected  (he  royal 
standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detacliinent  of  soldiers  from  thp  fleet,  tcoli 
possesiion  of  the  town.  About  the  same  linie^  ssca  landed  at  Tu  nl  ez 
with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  every  setilenient  in 
the  loiv  country  declared  for  the  King-  The  situation  of  the  two  parties 
was  naw  perfectly  reversed ;  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
possessed  oy  Pizarro ;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Qjiilo  aoulh- 
WMd,  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president.  As  his  numbers 
augmented  fast,  Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  countiy. 
His  beliaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unassuming ;  he  expressed, 
(Ml  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating  (be  contest  without 
bloodihed.  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  lo  punish,  he  upbraided  no 
man  for  past  offences,  but  received  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent 
children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  ol  peace. 
he  did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  lo 
Cuzco.S  There  he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  thai  he  mi^ht 
have  tine  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with 
Pizarro,  but  that  he  mighl  train  his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
accustom  them  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  against  a 
body  of  victorious  veterans.    Pizarro,  intoxicated  with  the  success  which 

>  Znais,  'ib.rl.  c.  13— IS.    Gomnra,  D.  ISO,  131.    Cemandoz,  lib.  II.  C.9S.  S-l,  Ac.        1  Zanue, 
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had  Jiilherlo  accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  wilh  having  again  near  a 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  refused  to  listen  lo  any  terms,  although 
Cepeda,  tc^ether  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  him- 
self [142],  pve  it  as  their  advice,  to  close  with  the  president's  oifrr  of  a 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  laws.*  Gasca, 
havinff  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco  [Dec.  29]  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists  to  pass  all  the  riveis 
which  lie  between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  opposition  [1540],  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  hiniself  that  a 
defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape  ini practicable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carva- 
jal  cho-iie  his  ground,  and  made  the  disposition  of  the  troops  wilh  the 
discerning  e3^e  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  conspicuous  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  forward  slowly  to  the  charge 
[April  9],  the  appearance  of  each  was  singular.  In  that  of  Pizarro, 
composed  of  men  enriched  wilh  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  countiy  in 
America,  every  officer,  and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were  clothed  in 
stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  their 
horses,  their  arms,  Iheir  standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of 
military  pomp.t  Thai  of  Gasca,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  what 
was  no  less  strikii^.  He  himself,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
the  bishops  of  Chiilo  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
marchii^  along  flie  lines,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouriging  them  to  a 
resolute  discharge  of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Cejjeda  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  galloped  off,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  president.  Garcilasao  de 
la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of 
persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  con 
fidence  on  whicli  the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at  once. 
Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped 
away,  others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists,  Pizarro,  Caryajal,  and  some  leaders,  employed  authority, 
threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  a  hody  of  men,  which  might  have  decided  Ibe  iate  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro,  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried 
out  in  amazement  lo  a  few  officers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
"  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?" — "  Let  us  rush,"  replied  one  of  them, 
"  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected 
with  such  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly 
counsel,  and  wilh  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former  fame  he  surrendered 
to  one  of  Gasca's  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  over- 
taken and  seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with  cruelty. 
Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  distuiguished  or  noto- 
rious offenders,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  the  day 
after  he  surrendered.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  composed  dignity, 
and  seemed  desirous  lo  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial 
he  offered  no  defence.  When  the  sentence  adjudging  him  to  he  hai^d 
was  pronounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  "  One  can  die  but  once."  During 
Ihe  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution,  he  discovered  do  sign 
either  of  remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  fiiture  ;  scoffii^ 
at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirlh,  with  the  same 
Quickness  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his 
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life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  Ihaneifher,  ou^ht  fo  have  shared  Ibe  same  fale , 
but  lh(!  merit  of  having  deserted  his  associates  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
and  with  such  decisive  effect,  saved  him  from  immediate  punishment. 
He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  died  in  coniiiienient.* 

In  the  minute  details  which  the  contemporary  historians  have  given  ol 
tile  civil  dissensions  thai  raged  in  Pern,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten 
years,  many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and  which  indicate  suii  an 
ttucommon  slate  of  manners  as  lo  merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru  were  of  the  lowest  order 
m  society,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were 
persons  of  desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  hodies  of  troops  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for  superiority,  not  one 
man  acted  as  a  hired  soldier,  that  follows  his  standard  for  pav.  Every 
adventurer  in  Peru  considered  biniseif  as  a  conqueror,  entitled  Dy  his  ser- 
vices, to  an  establishment  in  that  countiywhich  had  been  acquired  bv  his 
ralour.  In  tbe  contests  between  the  rival  chiefs,  each  chose  bis  side  as 
he  was  directed  by  his  own  judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  com- 
mander as  a.  companion  of  his  fortunes,  and  disdained  to  degrade  himself 
by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was  fo  their  sword,  not  to 
pre-eminence  in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders  whom 
they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of  their  ad- 
here 1  h  p  d  by  th  means,  to  open  a  way  for  himself  to  the  pos 
se           fp             d        llht 

B  1  gh  th  t  oop  Peru  served  without  any  regular  nay,  they 
W  re  ra  d  t  mm  ns  p  nse.  Among  men  accustomed  to  aivide  the 
sp    /      f  pit  liy,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  in- 

creilb!    f  Th       d       of  pursuit  augmented  m  proportion  lo  the 

hop     f  Wh        II  were  intent  on  the  same  object,  and  under 

Ih   d  m  t  tl  pas  ton,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men, 

or  of  secunng  their  attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides 
the  promise  of  fiilure  establishments,  received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from 
tiie  chiei  wilb  whom  they  eiKaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  m  wder  lo  raise  a 
tiiousand  men,  advanced  five  hundred  thousand  pesos,]:  Gasca  expended 
in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led  against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thousand 
pesos.^  The  distribution  ofproperty,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  services, 
was  stdl  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompenseof  his  perfidy  and 
address,  in  persuading  the  court  of  royal  audience  lo  give  the  sanction  of 
its  authority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro,  received,  a  grant  ol 
lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pesos.!!  Hinojosa,  who  by  his  earfy  defection  from  Pizarro,  and  surrender 
of  (he  fleet  to  Gasca,  decided  [he  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  district  of  coun- 
tiy  affording  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  yearly  value. T  While  such 
rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more  than  royal  mu- 
nificence, proportional  shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 
I  Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  natural  effects.  Il  gave 
birth  to  new  wants  and  new  desires.  Veterans,  long  accustomed  lo  hard- 
ship and  .toil,  acquired  of  a  suddea  a  taste  for  profuse  and  inconsiderate 
dissipation,  and  indulged  in  all  tHe  espesses  of  military  licentiousness. 
The  riot  of  low  debauchery  decupled  some  ;  a  relish  for  expensive  luxuries 
spread  among  others.**  The  meanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought 
himself  degraded  by  marching  on  foot ;  and  at  a  lime  when  the  prices  ol 
horses  i[i  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each  insisted  on  being  furnished 
with  one  before  he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  less  patient  under 
the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and 
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dealh  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  over  ;  and  animated  by  the  hope  of 
new  rewards,  Ihey  never  failed,  un  the  day  of  haltle,  to  display  ail  their 
aiii^Lcnt  valour. 

Together  with  Ihetr  courage,  they  retained  all  the  ferocity  by  whicli 
Ihey  were  originally  distinguished.  Civil  discord  never  raged  with  a  more 
fell  spirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  To  all  the  passions  ivhicb 
usually  envenom  contests  among  countiynien,  avarice  was  added,  and  ren- 
dered their  enmity  more  rancorous.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  valuable  for- 
feitures, expected  upon  the  dealh  of  every  opponent,  ^ut  the  door  against 
mercy.  To  be  wealthy  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  accu- 
sation, or  to  subject  him  to  punishment.  On  the  slightest  suspicions,  Pi- 
zarro  condemned  many  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death. 
Carvajal,  without  searching  for  any  prefect  to  justify  his  cruelty,  cut  off 
many  more.  The  number  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  hands  or  the  exe- 
cutioner was  not  much  inferior  lo  what  fell  in  the  field  [143];  and  the 
greater  piart  was  condemned  without  the  formality  of  anylegal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending  parties  treated  Ibeir  opponents 
was  not  accompanied  with  its  usual  attendants,  altachinent  and  fidelity  to 
those  with  whom  they  acted.  The  lies  of  honour,  which  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integri^,  interwoven  as 
thoroughly  in  the  Spanish  character  as  in  idat  of  any  nation,  seem  io  have 
been  equally  forcotten.  Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  sense  of 
shame,  were  totally  lost.  During  their  dissensions,  Uiere  was  hardly  a 
Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  parly  which  he  had  originally 
espoused,  betray  the  associates  with  whom  fie  had  uniled,  and  violate  the 
ci^agemenls  under  which  he  had  come.  The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was 
ruined  by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  theii  function  to  have  supported 
his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Pjzarro's 
revolt  were  the  first  to  forsake  him,  and  submit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet 
was  given  np  to  Gasca  by  the  man  whom  he  had  singled  out  among  his 
officer  to  intrust  with  that  important  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down 
their  arms  without  striking  a  blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  often 
conducted  them  to  victory.  Instances  of  such  general  and  avowed  con- 
tempt of  the  principles  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind 
them  together  in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  is  only  where 
men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  wneie  the  restraints  of 
law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and 
where  immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  acquired, 
that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapaciousness,  the  perfidy, 
and  corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  (be  malecont.cnts  in  every  corner  of  Peru  laid 
.down  their  arms,  and  tratiqnillify  seemed  to  he  perfectly  re-established. 
But  two  veiy  interestirg  objects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  president's 
attenlion.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately  such  employment  for  a  mul- 
titude of  turbulent  and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commotions.  The  other, 
to  bestow  proper  gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  be 
had  been  indebted  for  his  success.  The  former  of  these  was  in  some 
measure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  (he 
discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  re- 
putation of  those  leaders,  tcgelher  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and 
of  rising  to  consequence  in  some  unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of  the 
most  indigent  and  desperate  soldiers  to  follow  their  slaiidards,  drained  oif 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  mutinous  spirit  which  Gasca  dreaded 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty  and  to  be  adjusted  witn  a 
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more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.  The  rwiartimimtos,  or  allolmenis  ot 
lands  and  Indians  which  fell  lo  be  distributed,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
or  forfeiture  of  the  former  possessors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of 
jeariy  rent.*  Gasca,  when  now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property, 
retained  the  same  disinterested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
fessed, and.  refused  to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  _  aut 
the  number  of  claimants  was  great ;  and  whilst  the  vaniij  or  ai'arice  of 
every  individual  fised  the  value  of  his  own  services,  and  estimated  (he 
recompeiise  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were  so 
extrav^anl  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca  listened  (o  (hem 
one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention ;  and  that  he  mig'hi  have 
leisure  to  we^h  the  comparative  merit  of  Iheir  several  claims  with  accu- 
racY,.  he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a  single  secretary,  to  a 
village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  spent  several  days  m  allot- 
ting to  each  a  district  of  lands  and.  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  his 
idea  of  their  past  services  and  fulure  importance.  .  But  thai  ne  might  get 
beyond  [he  reach  of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  bui'st  out  on  (he  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  (he 
impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  il,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  some 
days  after  his  departure. 

The  indignalion  escKed  by  publishing  the  decree  of  partKion  [Aug.  24] 
was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy, 
diame,  rage,  and  ail  the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate  the 
minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and  iheir  interest  are  cfeeply  aflect- 
ed,  consjiired  b  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of 
military  insolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curses,  were  poured  out  openly 
uj)on  the  president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratituae,  of^partiality,  and  of 
injuslice.  Among  soldiere  prnmpt  to  action,suchseditiousdiscouiae  would 
have  been  soon  f<3lowed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  ihey  already  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders,  especting  them  to 
stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrorgs.  By  some  vigorous  mterposilions  of 
government,  a  (ijnely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  dan- 
■  ger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  present.! 

1649,1  Gasca,  however,  pereeiving  that  the  flame  was  suppressed, 
rather  than  extinguished,  labmired  wilh  Ihe  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the 
malecontents,  by  bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  Tcpar- 
Hmientm,  when  they  fell  vacani,  lo  others,  and  by  caressing  and  flaKerii^ 
all.  But  that  the  public  security  might  rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable 
than  (heir  ^ood  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  slrenglhen  the  hands  of  his 
successors  m  office,  by  re-establishing  the  regular  admin isb-a (ion  of  justice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  inlroducedorderandsimplicity  into  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning 
Ihe  trealraent  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  Ihem  from  oppres- 
sion, and  lo  piovtde  for  (heir  instruction  in  (he  principles  of  religion,  with- 
out depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruiiK;  from  their  labour. 
Havirg  now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  lo^ng  to 
return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed  the  government  of  Peru  to 
the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out  for  Spain  [Feb.  \,  ISSOl.  As,  durir^ 
the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no  remit- 
tance made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thoHsand  pesos  of  public  money,  which  fhe  economy  and  order  of  his  ad- 
ministration enabled  him  to  save,  after  payir^  all  (he  expenses  of  the 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal  admiration  of  iiis 
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abililies  and  of  hia  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuous.  With- 
out army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds  ;  with  a  train  so  simple,  that  only  three 
thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  equipping  him,*  he  set  out  to  oppose  a 
foTmidabJe  rebellion.  By  his  address  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those 
defects,  and  seemed  to  create  instruments  for  execuliiK  his  designs.  He 
acquired  such  a  naval  force  as  gave  him  Ihe  command  of  the  sea.  He 
raised  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law 
to  Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victoiy  had  hitherto 
attended,  and  in  place  of  anarcbj^  and  usurpation,  he  established  the 
government  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  soveretpi.  But  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that  wh)ch  his  virtue 
merited.  After  residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  presented  allurements 
which  had  seduced  every  person  who  had  hitherto  possessed  power  there, 
he  returned  from  that  fryir^  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but 
unsuspected.  After  distributing  among  hia  countrymen  possessions  ot 
greater  extent  and  value  (ban  had  ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in 
any  age  or  nation,  he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ;  and 
at  the  veiy  time  when  he  brought  such  a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  treasury, 
he  ivas  oWiged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  nad  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service.t 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  esteem ;  and  being 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Palencia,  he  passed  Ihe  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  respected  oy  his  country,  honoured  by  his 
sovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca's  wise  regulations,  the  tranquillity  of  Peru 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  country  where  the  authority  of 
government  had  been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence  o( 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  (here  were  disappointed  leaders  ripe  for  re- 
volt, and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  combustion.  Several  successive  insurrections  desolated  the  country 
for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were  only  transient  storms, 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by  ■ 
general  or  public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  his- 
tory. These  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence 
either  in  the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  lon^  duration ;  and  by 
canying  oif  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to  Ihe  disordera, 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strengthen  Ihe  society  which  at  first  Ihey 
threatened  to  deslrov.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the  first 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  liceiilioua  adventurers  whom  the  fame 
of  their  success  had  allured  [hither,  fell  by  each  other's  bands.  Each  of 
the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  gradually  cleared 
the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or 
banishing  their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising,  less  desperate,  and 
more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path  of  sober  and  peaceable  industry, 
settled  in  Peru  ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as 
lirmly  there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 
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As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  forms  tue 
most  splendid  and  interesting;  period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view  of 
their  political  institutions,  ana  a  description  of  tiieir  national  manneis,  will 
esbibit  Ihe  human  species  to  the  eontempialion  of  intelligent  observers  in 
a  very  sic^lar  stage  of  ils  progress.  [144  J 

When  comparedTwitb  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mesico  and  Peru 
maybe  considered  as  polished  states.  Instead  of  smali,  independent,  bos- 
li]e  tribes,  struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes,  strangers 
to  industry  anflarts,  unacquainted  with  subordination,  and  almost  wilfiout 
the  appearance  of  regular  government)  we  find  countries  of  great  extent 
subjected  to  the  docninion  of  one  sovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  blether 
ta  cities,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  tne  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  seme 
measure  established,  the  authority  of  religion  recpgni,=ed,  many  of  the  arte 
essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  such 
as  are  ornamenta.1  beginning  to  appear. 

But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of  the  ancient  continent, 
the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither 
Ihe  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  lo  rank  with  those  nations 
which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of  both  the  great  empires 
in  America,  like  the  nide  tribes  around  Ihem,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  extend- 
i^  their  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  inconsiderable.  The 
Jlexicans  had  gone  no  further  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a 
species  of  small  dc^s,  and  rabbits.*  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ireenuity,  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  rendered  somewhat  ifiore  plentiful  and  secure 
than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunh'i^ ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from 
their  ministry  in  carryingj  on  works  of  labour.  The  Pemvians  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  inferior  animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domestic  escept  the  duck;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  laming  the 
Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  lo  their  countiy,  of  a  form  wiiich  hears  some 
resemblance  to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  size  somewhat 
larger  than  a  sheep.  Under  the  protection  of  man,  this  species  multiplied 
greatly.  Its  wool  furnished  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with 
food.  It  was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate 
load  with  much  patience  and  docility.f  It  was  never  used  fur  draught ; 
and  Ihe  breed  beii^  confined  to  the  mountainous  country,  ils  service,  if  we 
may  judge  by  inciifents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish  writers,  was  not 
very  extensive  among  ihe  Peruvians  in  their  original  state. 

In  tracirK  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civilization,  the 
discovery  of  the  asefut  metals,  and  the  acquisition  of  dominion  over  the 
animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in  their 
firogress.  In  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained  both,  society  con- 
tinued in  thai  state  which  is  denominated  barbarous.  -  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  these  confer,  many  ages  elapse  before  indus- 
try becomes  so  regular  as  lo  render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  atta 
wnich  supply  the  wants  and  furnish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  brought 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived 
of  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well  ordered  society.    The  Mexicanj 
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animals,  laboured  under  disadvaniages  which  n — „ j 

their  progress,  and  in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  Ineir  power  was 
so  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  advanced  beyond  (he  infancy  of  civil  life. 

After  tills  general  observation  concetnii^  the  most  sit^ular  and  (listio- 
euishit^  circumstance  in  the  stale  of  both  iSe  great  empires  in  America,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  interior 
police  of  each  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  place  in  the  political 
scale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how 
far  they  had  risen  above  the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below 
the  latter, 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  (o  the  Spanish  crown.  But  our  acquaintance 
with  its  laws  and  manners  is  not,  from  thai  circumstance,  more  coinplele. 
What  I  have  remarked  concerning  the  defective  and  inaccurate  inlorma- 
tion  on  which  we  must  rely  wilh  respect  to  file  condition  and  customs  of 
the  savage  tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewise  lo  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  ac- 
companied him,  bad  not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natu- 
ral nislnry  with  new  observations.  They  undertook  their  expedition  in 
quest  of  one  object,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards 
ai^  other.  Or,  if  during  some  short  interval  of  tranquiliity,  when  the  oc- 
cupations of  war  ceased,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspended,  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  invaded,  drew  their 
attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  conducted  witli  so  little 
sagacity  and  precision,  that. the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and 
order  established  in  tiie  Mexican  monarchy  are  superficial,  confused,  and 
mexplicable.  Il  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they  relate  occasionally, 
than  from  their  own  deductions  and  remarks,  (hat  we  are  enabled  fo  form 
some  idea  of  the  genius  and  manneis  of  that  people.  The  obscurity  in 
which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was 
augmented  oy  the  superstiti<Hi  of  those  who  succeeded  them.  As  the 
memoiy  of  ^asl  events  was  piesen-ed  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painted  on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  or  on  fbeljark 
of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and 
struck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of 
idolatiy,  which  ought  to  be  deslroyed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  (he  ancient 
Mexican  stoiy  as  could  be  collected  were  committed  to  the  flames.  In 
consequence  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New 
Spain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament^,  whatever  knowledge 
til  remote  events  snch  rude  monuments  contained  was  almost  entirely  lost, 
and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolutions  and  policy 
of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  irom  tradition,  or  trom  some  fragments 
of  their  hiatovicaj  paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of  Zum- 
maraga.* From  the  esperience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifest,  thai  the 
memory  of  pa^t  transaction  can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  trans- 
mitted with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings  which  are 
gupposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and 
or  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus,  amidst  (he  uncertainly  of  the  former,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  intelligence  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  scanty  materials  scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers. t 

•  AcoslB,  till.  vl.  c.  7.    Totqnem.  Proem.  lib  U,  lib.  lil.  c.  6.  lib.  liv,  o  0. 
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According  to  ihe  account  of  Ihe  Me  u  th  1  their  empire  was 
not  ol' lone  duration.  Their  country ,_  H  j  rel  t  asorigimlly  pos- 
sessed, ratner  liian  peopled,  hy  small  i  d  p  d  t  b  whose  mode  of 
life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  h  rud  t  as  whicii  we  have 
desciified.  But  about  a  period  corr  p  nd  ng  t  the  beginning  of  the 
tendi  century  in  the  Christian  era,  sev  al  b  m  ed  in  successive  mi- 
grations from  unknown  regions  toward  h  n  lb  nd  n  rlh-wesl,  and  sel- 
Ued  in  different  provinces  of  Annh'oac  the    n  n  n  e  of  New  Spain, 

These,  more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to  foi-m  them  to 
the  arts  of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth centnry,  the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polished  than  any  of  the 
former,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Califomian  gulf,  and  took  pos- 
eeasion  of  ihe  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  (he  coun- 
try. After  residing  there  about  fifty  years,  they  founded  a  town,  since 
disting-uished  by  the  name  of -Wea^ico,  which,  from  humble  beginnings, 
soon  grew  to  oe  (he  most  considerable  city  in  the  New  World.  The 
Mexicans,  long  after  they  were  establidied  in  their  new  possessions,  con- 
tinued, like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal 
dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  such  as 
were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  (heir  valour.  But  among 
them,  as  in  olher  states  whose  power  and  territories  become  extensive,  the 
supreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a  sirffl;!e  person ;  and  when  the  Span- 
iards under  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Monteauraa  was  the  ninth  monarch 
in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  not  bj  heredilaiy  right, 
but  by  elecdoD. 

Such  is  (he  tradidonal  tale  of  (he  Mexicans  concemii^  the  progress  of 
their  own  empire.  Accordir^  to  ihis,  its  duration  was  very^  short.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  From  the  establishment  of  monarchical  government, 
not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account,*  or  a  hun- 
dred and  Ninety-seven  according  to  another  computation,^  had  elapsed. 
If,  on  one  hand,  we  suppose  ll:e  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher 
antiquity,  and  to  have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of  Ume  as  the  Span- 
ish accounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  amoi^  a  people  who  possessed  Ibeartof  record- 

laying  hoW  of  Uiia  iBaccumc)',  whkU  I  coitecleil  In  Uie  wibfe^uei 

.__.__!_., , — [|,|,i,  ho  huoub  Ihe  remaining psrtot — 

which  1  givs  of  ths  BUnlrsiMeiliib  Sa  vililiiglhs 


« li  mota  gluing  by  Uie  iiiBiinEt  in  vhlcb  bequoUBlberemBlDliigputofUieienienc 

gudi  with  graEt  upKllr  dis  ucoinil  which  1  givs  of  ths  r— — '"'-  " '■ 

Ihiroryomeil"-  Vol. L  Aoconnl  nf  WrHeri, p,  jirt  To _j ,__. 

»n  ihi  laine  with  llio*eorTiin|ueiniulii,.wha  Beemaio  bavelwen  beUn  BiquBlntad  vi 


C,  6.    H.  Clav^ro  blonelf  Etm  ■  dncriptlnii  of  Uia  deatneUon  of  anoknt  p^nlJiigB  In  alnuwt  Uw 
'  '  -  re  used  i  ua  memlon  ai  ui  addlllimKi  nuon  of  tbire  being  ■>  sniBU  ■  immlira' of 
..    . —  ^.  ^^_  « — ._.j_  -■-— -]ieimi|T«biiTebocoine»  mliclunu  toprfsetif* 


an  UI7  Bpaniab  ■uiJMH'WbOMwatlal.liavs 
cripllnii  of  Uia  deatneUon  at  anoknt  ptinlli: 
I  ai  an  addlllanKi  naion  of  tbire  being  ■>  sn 
Bnciifnt  ^lainiiii^  known  to  tba  Bpanlatdij  tbai  tlie  nattm  taH.Te  become  »  nliclunu  to  pr 
sai  conc«Bl  iliem,  ihu  11  la  "diKaiili,  K  not  Uape^talB,  to  mate  them  nan  irllh  one  of  [hem. 
X40T,  IL  1D4.  No  PDlntcanbBiBoieBmiiabKdtfauiUialfbwirfUiaAeileanKlEitaricalpal 
have  lieen  preeervcd,  ThoD^  HTBraJ  Spiinbirdi  bavacwriadnn  InquirlaiinloQieMllquluu  m 
tiis  Meiican  emr^ie,  noenjmtnaa  tlaa  UaxJcan  palnUngs  bavo  beeneonunimlcUBd  lo  Che  publlo, 
eicepi  thoH  by  Furchaa,  Gondlf  Caireri,  and  LoroiaajiB,  It  aflbrdi  me  Borne  ialk/hcUoni  thai  in 
ifie  course  uf  my  leaeanbe*  I  bave  diacovered  IWD  eoUeeiloin  of  Uailean  palalbia  vMOi  wtn 
unknown  lofbrmer  tnqidnn,  ,llMisiiliddahlpub(UiedIaaaeueleo[iyofaieDiWiia],andElvra 
no  high  idea  of  ihe  i>r<w«iiibMl  the  Uedoani  had  nadalnthBanafndnttis.  leannotonjee- 
luietrhai  could  Induce  H.  GlnlHCO  U  Sxpton  gome  dinatUtuilioa  wWi  me  fbliavilw  poblfdied 
it nlUiaul  the  same  eolouta il basin  thaoilifaul  palnUng, p.  iili.  Be mlglil have  lecioiecied,  thai 
nithar  Fun:hBis,.BDr  G^neOl  Cartnl,  noi  Idreuiana,  Uubght  it  neceaeary  to  colour  the  pbitE  whicb 
0WT  bave  pabUafaed,  and  they  have  Revei  been  cenFured  on  Ibai  accomiL  He  may  tea  tseiuei, 
UUU  Ihoi^h  Uiemlouti  in  Ihep^ntlngi  in  Ihe  ImneiiiJ  Library  bib  reniBrliably  brighl,  Uiey  are  laid 
on  vrttbonl  an,  and  wilbouC  "anyof  tliai  teeai*  lo  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perapcciivc," 
irhlcb  M.  Caail|aKi  requlrei.  VoL  11.  378.  If  Uie  public  eiprees  any  de^re  to  haie  the  seven 
pabmnga  Mill  In  aiy  poneaehni  ennared,  I  am  ready  to  cDmmunlcsto  their.  The  piki  published 
by  Uenwin  Cnireri,  of  the  roole  la  the  ancient  Mencana  nrhcn  Ihey  Iravellcd  lownrds  the  lake  on 

ineBI  of  en  broughl  l^nm  IheKew  World,  and  yet  a  very  eliglil  hispecBon  of  ilwlll  BatiBfyovery 
one,  Ihal  the  snnils  of  a  nation  conveyed  In  thin  manner  ninsi  be  very  meagre  and  hnpeifecl. 
•  Acial,  HlaL  lib.  vli.  c,  8,  ^t.  t  Piuchai  E  Ugr.  ill,  p.  IOCS,  &c. 
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iig  events  by  pictures,  and  who  Considered  il  as  an  essential  part  of  thcif 
national  education,  to  teach  Iheir  children  to  repeat  the  historical  songs 
which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  iheir  ancestors,*  the  knowledge  o*"  past 
transactions  should  be  so, slender  and  limited.  IC,  on  the  otherTiand,  we 
adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  leas  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  state  of  sociel^,  or  for 
the  extensive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained  when  first  visit- 
ed by  the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their  piogress,  ihey  advance  so  slowly 
towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  sttong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration  in  the 
splendid  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  their  government  and 


But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history  decides  with  regard  lo 
the  sfate  or  character  of  nations.  It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of 
every  judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  collecting  those  which 
must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present  irir|uiiy,  some  occur  that  suggest 
an  idea  of  considerable  ^ro^ss  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  enipn'ej 
and  otbera  wliidi  seem  (o  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  iitlle  beyond 
the  savage  tribes  around  it.  Bolh  shall  be  eshihiled  to  the  view  of  the 
reader,  l&at,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine  on  which  side  the 
evidence  preijonderates. 

Id  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  establisned  in  its  luH  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes, 
we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  tbe  separate  and  exclusive  pos- 
session of  any  object  was  hanily  known :  and  that  amoi^  all  it  was 
extremely  limited  and  ili  defined.  Bui  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and 
industry  had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between  property  in  land 
and  property  in  goods  had  taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  by  sale  or  barter;  both  might  descend  by  inherit- 
ance. Every  person  who  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property 
in  land.  This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  possessed 
it  in  full  right,  and  it  descenaed  to  their  heirs.  The  title  of  othei-s  lo 
their  lands  was  derived  from  (he  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ; 
and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  former.  Both 
these  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citi- 
zens of  the  highest  class.  The  tenure  by  which  (he  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  properly,  was  very  different.  In  every  district  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lamilies. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole ;  its  produce  was 
deiHKited  in  a  common  storehouse,  and  divided  among  them  according  to 
their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee,  or  associa- 
tions, could  not  aiienaie  their  share  of  the  common  estate  ;  it  was  an  indi- 
visibie  permanent  properij^,  destined  for  the  support  of  their  families. f 
In  consequence  of  this  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  eveiy  man 
had  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was 
connected  with  the  public  security. 

Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  Mexican  empire 
from  those  nations  in  America  we  have  already  described,  is  the  nunibcr 
Eind  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  continues  in  a  rude  state,  the 
wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand  so  little  in  need  of  mutual  as 
sistance,  that  theu:  inducements  to  crowd  together  ate  extremely  feeble. 
Their  industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  secure  sub- 
sistence for  any  considerable  number  of  families  settled  in  one  spot. 
They  live  di.spersed,  at  this  period,  from  choice,  as  well  as  from  neces- 
sity, or  at  the  utmost  assembfe  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
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which  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  some  plain  left  open 
by  nature,  or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed 
lo  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tnbes  with  which  they 
were  hitherto  acc[uainted,  were  astonished,  on  entering  New  Spain^  lo  find 
the  natives  residing  in  tovras  of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe. 
In  tlie  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  !hey  compared  Zempoalla,  though 
a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to  the  cities  of  greatest  note  in 
their  own  country.  When,  afterwards,  they  visited  insuccessionTlascala, 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mesico  itself,  their  amazement  increased 
so  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  popu- 
iousness  bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leisure  for 
observation,  and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of 
the  number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually  much 
exaggerated.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions, 
little  accustomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  mag- 
nify, in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  discoveries  and  conquests, 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raised  tlieir 
descriptions  considerably  above  trulh.  For  this  reason,  some  considerable 
abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  calculations  of  the  number  of  in- 
habitants ill  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their  pojiu- 
lation  much  lower  than  they  have  done  ;  but  still  they  will  appear  to  be 
_  cities  of  auch  consequence  as  are  not  to  be  found  but  amon^  people  who 
'  have  made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  life  [1^5]. 
From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
einpire,  lo  have  contained  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  symptom  of  im- 

JiTOvement  no  less  remarkable.  Ar(^  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so 
bw  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  tbem  all,  to 
gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  The  savage  can  form 
his  bow,  point  bis  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  bis  canoe,  wilbout  calling 
in  the  aid  of  any  band  more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have 
augmented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  so  airious  in 
theff  fabric,  thai  a  particular  course  of  education  was  requisite  towards 
forming  the  artificer  to  experfness  in  contrivance  and  workmanship.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of  professions  increases, 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among 
the  Mexicans,  this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  life  had  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  functions  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the 
goldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by 
different  persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his  calling.  To  it 
alone  his  industry  was  confined,  and  by  assiduous  application  to  one  object, 
tt^etherwith  Ibe  persevering  patience  peculiar  toAmericans,  their  artisans 
attained  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work,  i'at  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed. 
Their  various  productions  were  brought  into  commerce  ;  and  by  the  ex- 
charge  of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities,  not  only  were 
llieir  miltual  wants  supplied,*  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes 
an  improved  slate  of  society,  but  their  industry  was  daily  rendered  per 
severing  and  i.wentive. 

The  diatinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican  empire,  is  tbe  next  cir- 
cumstance thai  merits  attention.  In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
we  observed,  that  consciousness  of  eg^ualiiy,  and  impatience  of  subordi 
nation,  are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.  During 
peace,  the  authority  of  a  superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in 

•  CnilQB  Rplat.  ap.  Rainua,  iii.  m,  Sic    GDm.  Cton.  c  13.   Totqiiem.  lib,  liil  c.  31.  Henem, 
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war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  Ihe  idea  of  property,  the 
diflcrence  in  coadition  lesulting  fromi  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown.  Birth 
or  titles  confer  ho  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  onlj  by  personal  merit  and  acconi 
plishmenU  tliat  distinction  can  be  acquired.  The  form  of  society  was 
very  different  among  Ihe  Mexicans.  1  he  great  body  of  the  people  was 
in  a  most  humiliating  state.  A  considerable  number,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayegues,  nearly  resembled  in  condition  those  peasants  who,  undei: 
various  denominations,  were  considered,  durii^  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  lal:our  attached  to  the  soil.  The  Mayequea 
could  not  change  their  place  of  residence  without  permission  of  the  supe 
rior  on  whom  they  (iepended.  They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  anotlii-i  and 
were  bwmd  to  cultivate  Ihe  ground,  and  to  perform  several  kinds  ol  servile 
work.*  Othei's  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjectioi  that  of 
domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rieour  of  that  wietched  state 
Their  condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  ot  so  iittle 
value,  that  a  peison  who  killed  one  ol'  these  slaves  was  not  subjected  to 
an^  punishment.t  Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were  lieated  by 
their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  infeiior  si)ecies.  The  nobles,  j  oisessed 
of  ample  (errilories,  were  divided  inio  various  classes,  lo  each  ol  which 

Seculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.  Some  of  these  titles,  like  tlici  lands, 
escended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession.  Others  were  annexed 
to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  ijersonal  distinc 
tion.J  The  monarch,  exalled  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power  and 
supreme  dignify.  Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  established, 
in  a  line  ofregular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  tie  !o"est 
member  of  the  community.  Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim, 
and  what  he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  dress 
of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to  those  of  the 
nobles,  accosted  them  with  the  most  submissive  reveience.    In  Ihe  pre- 


sence of  their  sovereign,  tbey  durst  not  lifi  their  eyes  from  the  grouw  , 
look  him  in  the  face.§  The  nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments,  ami,  as 
his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This  respect,  due 
&om  inferiors  to  (hose  above  them  ii)  rank,  was  prescribed  uiih  such 
.  ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced 
its  genius  and  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expressions  of 
reverence  and  courtesy.  The  style  and  appellations  used  in  Ihe  intercourse 
between  equals  would  have  been  so  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a 
lower  sphere,  when  he  accosted  a  person  in  higher  rank,  as  lo  be  deemed 
an  insult  [1^6].  It  is  only  in  societies,  which  lime  and  the  institution  of 
regular  government  have  moulded  into  ibrm,  that  we  find. such  art  orderly 
arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  various  rights. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and  bended  lo  subordina 
tion,  was  prepared  for  submitting  lo  monarchical  government.  But  tlie 
description  of  their  policy  and  laws,  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineale 
the  form  of  their  constitution  with  any  precision.  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  plea- 
sure with  respect  to  eveiy  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions,  W9 
discover  the  traces  of  established  customs  and  lawt^  framed  in  jrder  to 
circumscribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  as  barriers  against  ita 
encroachments.    This  appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inatlen- 
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tion  to  Ihe  innoTalions  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  policy.  His 
aspiiit^  ambition  subverted  the  oiiginal  system  of  goveriirtieni,  and  intro- 
duced a  pure  despotism.  He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the 
priviluge,"  held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to  the 
level  o7  slaves.*  The  chiefe,  or  nobles  of  the  fast  rank,  submiited  to  the 
yoke  with  such  reluctance  that,  from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope 
of  recoveriig  their  rights,  many  of  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes, 
and  joined  a  foreign  power  against  their  domestic  oppressor^it  It  is  not 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma)  but  under  the  goveriuneiU  of  bis 
.  predecessors,  that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  originEd  form  and  genius 
of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  ihe  monarchy  to  the  eiection 
of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  vsnation.  That  body 
of  citizens,  whicti  may  be  distii^uished  by  the  name  of  iRihility,  formed 
tiie  chief  and  most  respectable  order  in  the  stale.  Tbey  were  of  various 
ranks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  tSieir  honours  weie  acquired  and 
trar»sniitted  in  different  manners.  Their  number  seems  to  bave  been  great. 
According;  to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he 
relattis,  (liere  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirlyof  (his  order,  each  of 
whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people  ;  and  subor- 
dinate lo  these,  (here  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  lower  class.J 
The  territories  beloiMring  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  bardiy 
Inferior  in  extent  to  loose  of  the  Mexican  nnonarch.^  Each  of  these  pos- 
sessed complete  territorial  iuriadiction,  and  levied  taxes  from  Ibeir  own 
Tassals.  But  all  folio wetl  Ine  standard  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a 
number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  most  of  them  paid 
tribute  (o  its  monarch  as  ^eir  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  ot  the  Mexican  constitution,  an  image  of 
feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form,  rises  to  view,  and  vve  discern  its  three 
distinguishing  cliaracteristica,  a  nobiliiy  possessing  almost  independent 
authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  stale  of  subjection,  and  a 
.  king  intrusted  with  the  executive  po we )■  of  the  state.  Its  spirit  and  prin- 
cipTes  seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in  tlie  same  manner  as  in 
the  ancient;  The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited.  Ali 
xeat  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by  Ibe  Mexican  nobles  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  shadow  of  il  only  led  to  the  king.  Jealous  lo  excess 
of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  wilh  the  most  vigilant  anxiety  against 
the  encroach  men  (3  of  their  sifvereigns.  By  a  fundamental  law  of  Ihe  em- 
pire, it  was  provided  that  tlie  king  should  not  determine  concerning  any 
p^in.  ot  general  importance  wilhout  the  approbation  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  prime  iiobility.il  Unless  he  obtained  their  consent,  he  coulii 
not  ei^age  the  nation  in  war,  nor  coiild  he  disi)ose  of  the  most  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleasure  ;  it  was  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain purposes  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal  authority 
alone. ir  In  order  to  secure  full  effect  to  ihose  constitutional  restraints,  Ifie 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  lo  descend  by  inheritance,  but 
disposed  of  it  by_  election.  The  right  of  eleclion  seems  lo  have  been 
originally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  nobilitj^  but  was  afterwards  core 
milted  to  six  electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were 
always  two.  From  respect  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the  choice 
fell  generally  upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  sreater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually 
engaged  in  war,  than  a  strict  aaberence  to  Ihe  order  of  birlh,  collaterals 
of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  often  preferred  lo  Ihose 
who  were  nearer  Ihe  throne  in  direct  descent.**    To  this  masira  in  Iheir 
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policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  lo  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession  ol  able 
and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a  short  period  to  that  extra- 
ordinary height  of  power  which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in 
New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarch  continued  to  be  iimited, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their 
authority  became  more  estensive,  the  splendour  of  their  government  aug- 
mented. It  was  in  this  last  state  that  Ihe  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and  stnicK 
with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  courl,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  bis  attendants,  the 
order,  the  silence,  and  the  reverence  with  which  thej  served  him  ;  (he 
extent  of  his  royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  the  ostenlation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed, 
whenever  he  permitted  his  sulgects  lo  behold  him,  seem  to  reseinble  the 
ma^'nifl^ence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia,  latlicr  than  the  simplicity 
of  the  infant  states  in  the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  rojjally  that  the  Mexican  potentates 
exhibited  Ibeir  power ;  they  manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order 
and  regularity  with  which  tliey  conducted  the  internal  administration  and 
police  of  their  dominions.  Complete  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
over  its  own  immediate  vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department ;  and'  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  Ihey  founded 
their  decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican  empire  with  a 
decree  of  order  and  equity  resembling  what  lakes  place  in  societies  highly 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  government  was  not 
less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  in- 
dustry, and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
maricets.  These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbilraiy  or  unequal. 
They  were  imposed  according  to  established  rules,  and  each  knew  what 
share  of  the  common  burden  ne  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was 
unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind  ;  and  thus  not  only  the  natural 
productions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  but  eveiy  species 
of  uianufacture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in 
the  public  storehouses.  Trom  those  tne  emperor  supplied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  bis  armies  during  war,  with  food,  with 
clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  possessing 
land  nor  er^aged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  various 
services.  By  their  stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houses  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair*  [147], 

The  improved  stale  of  government  among  the  Mexicans  is  conspicuous, 
not  only  in  points  easenlial  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in 
seveiaf  regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  police.  The 
institution  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  public  couners,  stationed 
at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  was  a  refinement  m  police  not  introducea  into  any  kingdom  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with 
artificial  dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  lei^th,  which  served  as  avenues 
to  it  from  different  quarters,  erected  in  (he  water,  with  no  less  ingenuity 
than  labour  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
structure  ol  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a  stream 
of  fresh  mter  from  a  considerable  distance,  into  the  city,  along  one  of  the 
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tauseways  [I48].  The  appoinlmenl  of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean  the 
streets,  to  light  inem  by  fires  kindied  in  different  places,  and  to  patml  aa 
watchmen  during  the  n^hl,*  discovers  a  degree  of  allention  which  eyen 
polished  natiotis  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  pn^ress  of  the  Mesricana  in  various  arts  is  considered  as  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  their  superior  refinement.  Cortes  and  the  early  Spanisn 
authors  describe  this  with  rapture,  and  mainlain,  that  the  most  celebrated 
European  artists  could  not  surpass  nr  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and 
neatness  of  workman^ip.  They  represented  men,  animals,  and  other 
objects,  by  such  a  disposition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to 
have  produced  ali  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated 
nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  described  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  less  curious.  But  m  formii  g  any  idea, 
from  general  descriptiws,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  nations  im- 
perfectly polished,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with 
our  own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Whereas,  when  conscious  of  our  own  superiority,  we  survey  (he  arts  of 
nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  executed  by 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admi- 
ration, are  apt  to  represent  Ibem  as  productions  more  finished  than  they 
really  are.  To  the  influence  of'  this  illusion,  without  supposii^J  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exa^eration  of  some  Spf.nish  authors, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  iroin  those  descriptions,  but  from  considering  such  specimens  of 
their  arts  as  are  still  preserved,  that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  de^ee 
of  merit.  As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V.  the  most  curious 
productions  of  the  Mexican  artisans,  which  were  coiiected  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  &rst  pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,!  the 
remains  of  their  ii^enuity  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians. 
Whether  any  of  their  works  with  ieatbeis,  in  imitation  of  paintit^,  be  still 
extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  b  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depo- 
sited in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  arlificial  pioductions  lately 
opened  by  the  kiug  of  Spain ;  and  1  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted  eftorts  of  (heir  art  are 
UECoulh  representations  of  common  objects,  or  veiy  coarse  images  cS  ihe 
human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  propriety  [H9].  The 
justness  of  these  observations  is  confirmed  by  inspecting  the  wooden  prints 
-  and  copper  plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  published  by  various 
authors.  In  them  every  figure  ot  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as 
every  representation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward-f 


Ueilciut:  HcondlyiTiuttndt^doivfi  know  whsiheflbnHepenorvliiwbase  Judgment  heconbdfie, 
may  be  pRnKKA  lit  to  merit  our  fi^th,  iHcaun  wehan'cbHFTeiltiiHeRobenMUiiruBa  tVequetnly  to 
Ihc  UMluwDT  of  Gtge,  Correal,  IIhsiuie,  snd  olhir  (ucli  aulbon,  who  m»  cndrel*  uodcHrvIni  of 
eiedlti  tilb%,  IL  If  man  ptDlnble  Oial  tbg  amu  of  copper,bglleved  brtliMelnlclHeaitJiid^  t» 
becertslnlT  OriBniii,  us  mU^  Bleitcan."    VoL  n.  391.— when  an  Kuihor,  noi  entlRljr  dinllBW 

of  Inunb)  or  dlseemmsnl,  and  who  hu  BMne  aiHcltiuiB  >beul  hh  own  ehBraaer, '--  "- 

vecclved  oia  tiybtniaLton  concmilng  uiy  partlculRr  poLBt  ttota  iwnDiv  "  on  wbom 
lane  be  am  ntfC'  '  very.ileiider  iifne  of  undoDr,  one  alKHdd  ttaink,  ml0a  hiducs  un  rcaosr  n 
believe  that  bo  iMKi  not  iHideaTDui  nj  fdipwK  upon  ttic  publk  by  an  i^ipealta.tefltiDWiiy  ahugctlvr 
anwartii;  of  cndh.  Hy  tnrarmBtloii  coBcamlnf  Hie  HeilcBD  wotki  of  ul,  depcalled  In  il>e  Hug 
of  Bpetii'i  cabinet,  naa  recsiTsd  from  Ihe  lale  Lord  QiWilbiUD,  Bmbuiador  eilnionflnai]>  tOaa  tbg 
ootit  of  London  to  ^rai  of  Uailrkli  tinti  f'onj  Mr.  Archdeocon  Waddito*e,chaiilaliitotlieenibMay; 

of  Oiteniol  li^.    As  Uicy  were  boUi  at  Madrid  in  Ulcir  pub^c  chaiacler,  when  Ihe  fini  cdtt'lon  of 

.  Did  Iheit  decHfon  coneendna  a  mailer  of  mie,  oi  Ihehr  temlmony  ropismiijg  a  point  of  fntl,  slwtd 
In  nred  orcnnllr!nir:lon,  1  m^Ipioduce  Ibe  evidence  of  an  InlellltKnt  Itacellir,  who,  in  dHcilliliii 
Voj,    1—41 
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The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant. 
The  Hcrawls  of  children  delineate  objecfs  almost  as  accuralelj. 

Uut  however  low  Ihe  Mesican  paintir^s  maj  be  ranked,  when  viewed 
merely  as  works  of  art,  a  veiy  d  liferent  station  belongs  to  them  ivhen  con- 
sidered as  (he  records  of  their  country,  as  historical  monuments  of  its  policy 
and  transactions ;  and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  interesline  ODJecta 
of  attention.  TJie  noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
ineeouity  can  boasi,  is  that  of  writing.  But  the  first  essays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly.and  by 
a  gradual  progression.  When  the.  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to 
transmit  some  Knowledge  of  his  exploits  lo  succeeding  ages;  when  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an 
account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity  ;  the  first  method  of  accom- 
plishing this,  which  seems  lo  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in 
tlie  best  manner  they  couidj  figures  representii^  the  action,  of  which  ihey 
were  solicitous  to  preserve  Ihe  memory.  Of  (his,  which  has  veiy  pro- 
perly been  called  ytdure  wnting,*  we  find  traces  among  some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  strips 
a  tree  of  its  ,bark,  and  witti  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures 
which  represent  the  order  of  bis  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the 
enemy  whom  lie  attacked,  the  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home. 
To  those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes  himself  with  hope 
Ihat  hj  Iheir  means  he  shall  receive  praise  from  the  warriors  of  future 
times  .f 

CoJdpared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage  countrymen,  the 
paintings  of  (he  Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  works  of  composition  and 
design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of 
recording  transactions  than  thatofdelineating  the  objectswhich  they  wished 
to  represent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of  events  in 
progressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  kill's  reign  from  his  accession  (o  his  death ;  the  progress  of 
an  infant's  education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity  ; 
the  dilferenl  recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  war- 
riors, in  proportion  lo  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some  sin- 
gular specimens  of  this  picture  wrilii^  have  been  preserved,  which  are 
'justly  considered  as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the 
New  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  was  published  by  Purchas  in 
sixly-six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
histoiy  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is  a 
tribute  rolli  representing  what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  institutions,  domestic,  political,  and 
militaiy.  Another  specimen  of  Mexican  paintiiffi;  has  I  een  pul  isied  in 
thirty-two  plates,  by  the  presenl  archbishop  of  1  oledo  To  both  s  an- 
nexed a  full  explanation  of  what  the  %iires  were  intended  to  represent, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Ind  ans  'Bell  acqua  nted  with 
(heir  own  aits.    The  style  of  paintii^  in  alt  these  is  the  sac  e     1  her 

he  loysl  cabinet  of  Madrid,  taheg  nolice  llial  \l  cants  n      spec  ment  of  Melli 


^roi^3paln,p.77.  As  Gage  composed  bis  Survey  of  New  Sp£jii  wfth  all  tlie  9xal  nnif  Hdimony 
ftfaiLfiwcunvert,  riiavflpnld  little  t^rdtoiilaleBtlitionjwiUiraapecttopolDUiieJiitiuffloieltgtDii. 
But  US  bo  imtiai  in  wvenl  prof  inccs  io  New  Spain,  wLleli  uiveiren  Kldom  vlili,  indss  he  eccsii 
to  havs  ohnTTcd  thelT  mBimm  and  lain  trim  an  hiteUifBnt  eye,  [  have  Itnled  myEcIf  ol  hla 
InfbruiailoD  irllb  leapect  to  matten  nbere  reUglDue  ajdnlon  could  hare  IflUa  bifluence.    Oorreal  I 
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epyesent  thingt,  not  words.  They  exbibil  images  fo  the  eye,  not  ideas  to 
he  understandii^.  They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  tne  earliest  and 
loat  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering  the  art 
jf  irrih;^.  The  defects  in  this  mode  ofrecording  transactions  must  bave 
'  ■  '' ''      To  paint  every  occurrence  was  from  its  nature  a  very 


tedious  overatian;  and  as  affairs  became  nnore  complicated,  and  < 

multiplied  in  any  society,  its   annals  must  have  swelled  to  an  eno 

bulk.     Besides  (his,  no  objects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  senae ;  the 


miiltiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous 
bulk.  Besides  this,  no  obiects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  senae ;  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form  ;   and  as  long  as  picture 


writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  these,  it  must  have  been  a  very  imper- 
fect art.  The  necessity  of  improvti^  it  must  have  roused  and  sharpened 
invention ;  and  the  human  mind,  holdir^  the  same  course  in  the  New 
World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the  same  successive  sleps, 
first,  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next  to  the  allego- 
rical symbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ;  until,  at  let^lh,  an  alphabet 
of  letteis  was  discovered,  capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations 
of  sound  employed  in  speech.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we  ac- 
cordingly perceive  that  this  progress  was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an 
attentive  inspection  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
some  approach  to  the  plam  or  simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  principal 
part  or  circumstance  in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  In  the 
annals  of  their  ki;^,  published  by  Purchas,  the  towns  conquered  by  each 
are  uiiiformiy  represented  in  ihe  same  manner  by  a  rude  delinealion  of  a 
house  ;  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  (owns  which  submitted  to  their 
victorious  arms,  pecuharemblems,  sometimes  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the  tribute-roll  published  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  house  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the  town,  is 
omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  represent  it.  The  Mexicans 
seem  even  to  have  made  some  advances  beyond  this,  towaids  the  use  of  the 
more  figurative  and  fanciful  hiert^lyphic.  In  order  to  describe  a  monarch 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  Ibrce  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  orna- 
mented with  darts,  and  placed  it  betvi^een  him  and  those  towns  which  he 
subdued.  But  it  is  only  in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  cumbers,  that  we 
discern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  signs  of  ctm-oention,  for 
this  purpose.  By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings' 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasuty. 
The  figure  of  a  circle  represented  unit ;  and  in  small  numbers,  the  com- 
putation was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  mark ;  and  Ihey  had  such  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The  short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented 
^e  ItfeKJcans  from  advaocii^  further  in  that  long  course  which  conducts 
men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  Ihe  simplicity  and  case 
of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  records,  notwithstanding  some_  dawn  of  such 
ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  style,  can  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  species  of  picture-writing,  so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their 
superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  America  ;  but  still  so  defective  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  progress 
which  must  be  completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polislied 
nations  [150]. 

Their  mode  of  computii^  time  may  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive 
evidence  of  their  progress  in  iniproveraent.  They  divided  their  year  info 
eighteen  months,  consisting  of  twenty  days ;  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  Bui  as  tTiey  observed  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  which 
were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  svpemuimrary  or  wask;  and 
as  they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was  don^,  atid  no  sacred  rite 
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performed  on  them  ;  Ibey  were  devoted  wbollj  to  festivity  and  pastime.* 
Thia  near  approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof,  that 
the  Mexicans  liad  bestowed  aome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  speculations 
to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  state  never  turn  theii  thoughts.t 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
Mesicans,  which  exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  considerably  refined. 
But  from  other  circumslances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  (bat  their  character, 
and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not  differ  greatly  froni  those  of  the  otiier 
inhabitants  of  America. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  ihem,  the  Mesicans  were  incessantly  en- 

faged  in  war,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  thera  to  hostility  seem  to 
ave  been  the  same.  They  fought  in  order  to  gratify  their  vengeance  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  Iheir  enemies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on 
taking  prisoners ;  and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  ihej  estimated 
the  gloiy  of  vicfoiy.  No  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were 
sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  barbarous 
ji^  as  among  the  fiercest  sai'ages.  On  some  occasions  it  arose  to  even 
wilder  excesses.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  unhappy  viclinis,  and  danced  about  the  streets,  boaslii^  of 
their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemles.f  Even  in  their  civil 
inslilutions  we  discover  traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  Iheir 
^■slem  of  war  inspired.  Tlie  four  chief  counsellors  of  the  empire  were 
distinguished  hy  tides,  which  could  have  been  assumed  only  hj  a  people 
who  delighted  in  blood  [151].  This  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  amoi^ 
all  the  nations  of  New  Spam.  _  The  Tlascalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacan, 
and  other  states  at  enniily  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  war, 
and  treated  their  prisoners  with  the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind combine  in  social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws 
and  regular  policy,  Iheir  manners  soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  and 
the  rights  of  the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  of  war 
abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  remember  what  Ihey  owe 
one  to  another.  The  savage  fights  to  destroy,  the  citizen  to  conc^uer.  The 
former  neither  pities  nor  spares,  the  latter  has  acquired  sensibility  which 
tempers  his  rage.  To  this  sensibility  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  - 
perfect  strangers ;  and  among  them  war  was  carried  on  with  sii  much  of 
lis  original  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  Iheir  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  have  been  very  imperfect. 

Theur  funeral  rites  were  nol  less  bloody  (ban  those  of  the  most  savage 
tribes.  0(1  the  death  of  any  distinguished  personage,  especially  of  the 
emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to  accompauT 
him  to  the  other  world  ;  and  those  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  deatli 
without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  same  lomb.§ 

Though  Iheir  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  roving 
tribes  who  trusleif  chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  sup- 
plied them  wilh  such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts 
of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear  nol  to  have  been  struck  with 
any  superiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  the  other  people  of  America  iij  bodily 
vigour.  Both,  according  to  their  observation,  were  of  such  a  feeble  frami, 
as  to  be  unabfc  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of  one  Spaniard  ex 
ceeded  that  of  several  Indians.  This  Ihey  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet, 
oa  poor  fare,  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  but  not  lo  give  firmness  to  theii 
constitution.  Such  a  remark  couid  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  any  people  furnished  plentiiuily  with  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  difii- 
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cull;?'  which  Cortes  found  Id  procuring  stibsistciipe  for  hjs  small  body  of 
soldiers,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontaneous  producljona 
of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm  the  remait  of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  gives 
no  high  idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire.* 

A  practice  ihat  was  universal  in  New  Spain  appears  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion. The  Mexican  women  gave  suck  to  Iheii'  children  for  several  years, 
and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  fi^eir  husbands.t  This  pre- 
caution against  a  burdensome  increase  of  progeny,  ihoueh  necessaiy,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  among  savage^  who  from  the  hardships  of  their 
condiiion,  and  the  precariousness  of  their  subsistence,  find  it  impossible  to 
rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  continued  among 
a  people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  been  considered,  and 
wilh  justice,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regu- 
lar government  and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World  ivhicb  seems  fo  have  been  admitted  without  due  examination  or 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Spanish  hiatoriaDS,  in  order  to  ma^'fy  the  valour 
of  their  couQlrvcien,  are  acciiotomed  to  repiesent  the  dommion  of  Monte- 
zuma as  stvetcriing  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 
possessed  by  the  Olotniea,  a  fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  seem  lo  have 
been  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards  the 
north  and  west  of  Mexico,  were  occupied  by  the  Chickemecas,  and  other 
tribes  of  hurtters.  None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican  monarch  as  (heir 
superior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  countiy,  there  were  several 
cities  and  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Ttascala,  though  only  twenty -one  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  an  independent  and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  though  still  nearer, 
had  been  subjected  only  a  short  lime  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniai-ds. 
Tepeaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have 
been  a  separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws  J  Mechoacan,  the  fron- 
tier of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful 
kingdom,  remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  naine.§ 
By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was  circumscribed  on  every 
quarter,  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  Spanish  historians,  should  be  considerably  moderated. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several  stales  in  New  Spain 
upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  considerable  inlercouise  be- 
tween its  various  provinces.  Even  in  (he  mterior  country  not  iar  distant 
from  the  capital,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication of  one  district  with  another ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempt- 
ed to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces,  they  bad  to  open  their  way 
through  forests  and  marshes.]!  Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from 
Mexico  to  Honduras,  in  1S25,  met  with  obstructions,  and  endured  hard- 
ships little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most 
uncivilized  regions  of  America.     In  some  places  he  could  hardly  force  a 

Eassage  through  impervious  woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water. 
1  others  he  found  so  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in 
danger  of  perishina  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill  willi  the  pom- 
pous description  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and 
industry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  countiy  nearly  similar  to  that  possessed 
by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a  traflii^  or  3 
war  path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led  from  one  seCtlement  to 
another;fl  but  generally  there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  eslablished  com- 
mimication,  few  marks  of  industry,  and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 
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A  procif  of  this  imperfection  in  Iheir  commercial  iiilercourse  no  less  stn- 
kiog  is  their  want  of  money,  or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is  among  the 
steps  of  greatest  conse<}uence  in  the  prepress  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been 
made,  all  theirU'ansactioDsmusthesoawkward,  so  ,operose,  and  so  limited, 
that  we  may  bold^  pronounce  Ibat  tbey  have  advanced  but  a  little  way 
hi  their  career.  The  invention  of  such  a  commercial  standard  is  of  sucn 
high  anti<jui(y  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  so  far  beyond  the  era  of  au- 
thentic history,  as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  society. 
The  precious  melals  seem  to  have  been  earlj'  employed  for  this  pufpose  ; 
and  from  their  permanent  value,  their  divisibility,  and  many  other  qualities, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  than  an^  other  sub- 
stance of  which  nature  has  given  us  the  command.  But  in  the  New 
World,  where  these  metals  abfliind  most,  this  use  of  them  was  not  known.  . 
The  eiiffencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did 
not  call  for  it.  All  their  commercial  inlercouiae  was  carried  on  by  barter , 
and  their  ignorance  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that 
exchange  of  commodities  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the  comfort 
of  life,  mw  he  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant  state  of  their 
policy.  But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  some 
general  instrument  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  efforts  were 
making  towards  supplyii^  that  defect.  The  Mexicans,  amoi^  whom  the 
number  and  greatness  of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  com- 
merce than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a  common 
standard  of  value,  "whicn  rendered  smaller  transactions  much  more  ea^. 
As  chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  persons  in  eveiy  rank  of  life,  the 
nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universa] 
consumption,  that,  in  their  staled  markets,  these  were  willingly  received 
in  return  for  commodities  of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one  wished  to 
dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  lie 
might  expect  in  exchange  for  iL  This  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length 
which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any  expe- 
dient for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held, 
on  one  band,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  expedient  for  supplying 
that  want  should  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satis- 
fying of  some  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and 
civiltzation  beyond  the  savige  tribes  around  them. 

In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mesican  provinces  when  first 
visited  by  their  conquerors.  Even  their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as 
they  were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  hist  emergirg  from 
baroarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  people.  The  description  of 
Tlascala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low 
straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
each  proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  with- 
out any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door,  so  low  thai  it  could  not 
be  entered  upright.*  In  Blexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situa- 
tion, the  disposition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and 
other  public  edilices,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  ijy  mariy  Spanish  authors.  As  far  as  one 
can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  the  great  temple 
of  Mexico,  the  most  &mous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  represented  aa 
a  magnificent  building,  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by 
a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  step.-i,  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a 
square  form,  faced  partly  with  stone.     Its  base  on  each  side  extended 
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ninety  feet ;  and  decreasii^  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height,  if  lermi- 
natea  in  a  quadrar^le  of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of 
the  deity,  and  two  altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.*  All  tiie 
Other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mex- 
ico [l52].  Such  structures  convey  no  high  idea  of  prepress  in  art  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple 
could  have  occiwred  to  a  nation  in  its  first  efibrts  towards  erecting  any 
great  woric. 

Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we  raay  believe  the  Span- 
ish historians,  in  the  nouses  of  the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  tlie  principal 
nobility.  There,  some  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a  commodious 
airat^ment  of  die  apartments  was  attended  to.  Bui  if  buildings  corres- 
ponding to  such  descriptions  bad  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is 
probable  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still  be  visible.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed 
easily  account  for  the  total  destruction  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  splendour  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  New  Spam,  it  seems  allc^ether  incredible 
that  in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestige  of  Ibis  boasted  elegance  and  gran- 
deur should  have  disappeared ;  and  that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in 
those  which  did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  of  the  conquerors,  there 
are  any  ruins  which  can  be  comidered  as  monuments  of  their  ancient  mag- 
nificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  tbe  rudest  Indians,  there  are  Ijuiidii^s  of  greater 
extent  and  elevation  than  common  dwelling  houses.  Such  as  are  destined 
for  holding  tbe  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all  assemble  on  occasions 
of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  edifices,  when  compared  with 
the  rest.  As  among  the  Mexicans  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  established, 
and  property  was  unequally  divided,  the  number  of  distinguished  struc- 
tures in  their  towns  would  of  course  be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  Arae- 
ijca.  But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to 
merit  the  pompous  epithets  which  some  Spanish  authors  emplor  in  d&- 
Bcrifaing  Ibem.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on 
a  larger  scale,  they  were  erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings  [1S3],  and  Time,  in  a. space 
much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  have  swept  away  all 
remains  of  them  [154]. 

From  Ibis  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident, 
that  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  (he  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  less  mani- 
fest that,  with  respect  to  many  particulars,  tbe  Spanish  accounts  of  their 
prepress  appear  to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a  more  frequent 
or  a  more  fertile  source  of  deception  to  describiijg  tbe  manners  and  arts  of 
savage  nations,  or  of  such  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  thai  of  apply- 
ii^  to  them  the  names  and  phrases  appropriated  to  (he  institutions  and  re- 
finemente  of  polished  life.  When  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  or  the  head 
of  a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Kire:  or  Emperor,  the 
place  of  his  residence  can  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace ; 
and  whatever  hia  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estimation,  an  importance 
and  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  Tbe  illusion  spreads ;  and 
givii^  a  false  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  so 
much  carried  away  with  tbe  resemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
cern objects  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  touched 
on  tbe  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  attain- 
ments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  superior  to  (hose  of  the  rude 
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tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  Ihey  fanced  the^ 
had  at  lengi:h  discovered  a  civilized  people  in  Ihe  New  World.  Thia 
comparison  between  the  people  of  Mexico  end  their  uncultivated  neigh- 
boui^  they  appear  to  have  kept  constantly  in  view  _;  and  ohserviiw;  with 
admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre-eminence  of  the  former, 
they  employ,  in  describing  their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  arts,  such  terms 
as  are  applicahle  to  the  institutions  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improve- 
ment. Both  these  circumstances  concur  in  detracting  from  the  credit  due 
to  (he  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanish  wtiters.  By 
drawing-  a  parallel  between  them  and  those  of  people  so  much  less  civil- 
ized, they  raised  their  own  ideas  too  high.  ISy  their  mode  of  describing 
them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  less  enaUed  above  truth.  Later 
wHters  have  adooted  the  style  of  the  original  historians,  and  improved 
upon  it.  The  colouis  with  which  De  Soiis  delineates  the  character  and 
describes  the  actions  of  Montezuma,  the  splendour  of  bis  court,  the  laws 
and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  employed  in 
exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a  highly  polished  people. 
But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Spanish 
writers  has  added  some  embellishment  to  their  descriptions,  (his  will  not 
justify  the  decisive  and  peremptory  lone  with  which  several  authors  pro- 
nounce all  their  accounts  of  Ihe  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  he 
Jie  fictions  of  men  who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  mar- 
vellous. There  are  few  historical  facta  that  can  be  ascertained  by  evidence 
more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  [produced  in  support  of  Ihe  material 
articles  in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  constitution  and  manners.  Eye- 
witnesses relate  what  they  beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  the 
Mexicans,  both  before  and  alter  the  conquest,  describe  institutions  and 
CMloms  which  were  familiar  to  them.  Petsons  of  professions  so  different 
tiial  objects  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  aspect ;  soldiers, priests,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  testimony. 
Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a 
picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals  who 
were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
exposing  it.  But  according  to  the  just  remark  of  an  author,  whose  inge- 
nuity has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence  has  adorned,^  the  history  of 
America,*  ibis  supposition  is  in  itself  as  improbable  as  the'attempt  would 
have  been  audacious.-  Who,  among  the  destroyers  of  this  great  empire, 
was  so  enlightened  byscience,orsoatientiveto  the  progress  and  operations 
of  men  in  social  life,  as  to  frame  a  fictitious  system  of  policy  so  well  com- 
bined and  so  consistent,  as  that  which  they  delmaate  in  their  accounts  of 
Ihe  Mexican  government  ?  Where  could  (hey  have  borrowed  (he  idea  oi 
many  institutions  in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothii^  parallel  in  (he  nations  with  which  Aey  were  acquainted  ? 
There  was  not,  at  the  b^innin^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regular  esta- 
blishment of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sovereign  of  any 
kingdom  in  Europe.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  what  the 
Spaniards  relate  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  ~the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
regulations  concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  established  for  (be 
aifininistration  of  justice,  or  securing  the  happiness  of  ihe  communitj'. 
Whoever  is  accustomed  (o  contemplate  the  progress  of  nations  will, often, 
at  veiy  early  stages  of  it,  discover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of 
those  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride  and  omament 
of  its  moat  advanced  period.  Even  in  a  stale  as  imperfectly  polished  as 
the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited 
or  aided  by  circumstances  unkni>wn  to  us,  may  have  inti-oduced  institutions 
which  are  seldom  found  but  in  societies  highly  refined.    But  it  is  almost 
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impossible  that  the  illiterate  conquero.'s  of  the  New  World  should  have 
formed  in  a^y  one  instance  a  conception  of  custotns  and  hv/s  beyond  the 
standard  ol  improvement  in  their  own  aa;e  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  nad  those  by  whom  he  was  super- 
seded lo  continue  (he  deception  ?  Why  should  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or 
Acosta,  have  amused  tlieir  sovereign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale 
purely  fabulous  t 

In  one  particular,  however,tbeguide3whom  we  must  follow  have  repre- 
sented the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbaious,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were. 
Their  religious  tenets  and  the  rites  of  theff  worship  are  described  by  them 
as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no 
considerable  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savase,  whcse  concepticais  of  any 
p  '  power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simplcj 
■w  f  d,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  sj^tem,  with  its  complete 
t  f  ]  riests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.    This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear 

p  f  th  t  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  veiy  different  from  that  of  the 
rud  A  erican  tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious 
n  t  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with 

t     ly  concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.    For  nalions,  long 
ft      th        ideas  liegii)  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to 

K stems  of  superstition  founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages, 
■om  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most 
just  conclusitm  with  respect  to  its  iimuence  upon  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious. 
Its  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance.  They 
■were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  forms,  which  created  honor. 
The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destructive  animals,  deco- 
rated their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 
votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  aJl  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  aJtars 
without  sprinkling  them  with  biood  drawn  from  Iheirown  bodies.  But,of 
all  offerin";s,  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This 
religious  belief  mingling  with  the  implacabie  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force  lo  it,  eveiy  captive  taken  in  war  was  hrought  lo  the 
temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  wito  rites  no 
less  solemn  than  cruel*  [ISS],  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion 
on  e  d  to  the  gods  ;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had 
been  se  d,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  mp  esslon  of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  to 
enes  ol  bloodshed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  must 


i  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  the 
ines  ns  was  accordingly  unfeelii^ ;  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so 
f    counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that  notwithstanding 


,       .n  both,  their  manners,  instead  of  softening,  I 

fierce.  To  what  circumstances  it  was  owing  that  superstition  assumed  such 
a  dreadful  form  among  the  Jiexicans,  we  have  not  sufRcienl  knowledge  of 
their  histoiy  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  and  produced  an 
effect  that  is  singular  in  the  history  of  the  human  species.  The  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  New  World,  wfio  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects,  the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity 
of  some  of  their  customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  stale. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Mexico. 
According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  bj  the  Spaniards,  it  had 
iuhsisted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs.    UuC  the 
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knowledge  of  then  ancient  afoiy,  which  the  Peruvians  could  c 
to  their  conquerors,  must  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncerlain  |lS6] 
Lilte  the  other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the  menion'  of 
past  transactions  can  be  preserved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even 
among  people  to  whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known,  the  era  where  the 
auiheniicity  of  histoiy  commences  is  much  posterior  to  the  introduction  of 
wrilii^.  That  noble  invention  continued  every  where  to  be  long  subser- 
vient to  the  common  business  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in 
recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one_  age_  to 
another.  But  in  no  countiy  did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down  historical 
knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  stream,  durii^  a  period  of  half  the  length 
that  Ihe  monarchy  of  Peru  is  said  to  have  subsisted. 

The  Quipos,  ot  linots  on  cords  of  different  colouis,  which  are  celebrated 
by  authors  fond  of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of 
tue  empire,  imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing,  Accoiding  to  the 
obscure  description  of  Ihem  by  Acosta,*  which  Garcilasso  de  )a  Vega  has 
adopted  with  little  variation  and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have 
been  a  device  for  renderii^  calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate. 
By  the  various  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a 
distinct  number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  register  kept, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  several  productions  collected 
there  for  public  use.  But  as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined, 
!io  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be 
represented,  they  contributed  Rttlo  towards  preservir^  the  memory  ol 
ancient  events  and  institutions.  By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols, 
xude  as  (hey  were,  mote  kDowlei%e  of  remote  transactions  seems  to  have 
been  conveyed  than  the  Peruvians  could  deriye  from  their  boasted  quipos. 
Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  together 
with  ofhei'  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occasioned  by 
the  Spanish  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  accession 
of  I^ht  or  knowledge  comes  from  Ihem.  AH  the  zeal  of  Garcilasso  de  ia 
Vegja,  for  tlie  bor^ur  of  that  race  of  inonarchs  from  whoih  he  descended, 
all  the  industry  of  his  researches,  and  the  superior  advantages  with  which 
be  carried  them  on,  opened  no  source  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his  Royal  Commentaries,  he 
confines  himself  to  illustrate  what  Ihey  had  related  concerning  the  antiqui 
ties  and  institutions  of  Peru  ;t  and  his  illustrations,  like  their  accounts,  are 
derived  entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales  current  amor^  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details  which  have  been 
^venof  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conquests,  and  private  character  ot 
Uie  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story  as 
authentic,  but  a  few  facts  so  interwoven  in  the  system  of  thetr  religion  and 
policy,  as  preserved  the  memory  of  them  froin  being;  lost ;  and  upon  the 
description  of  such  customs  and  institutions  as  continued  m  force  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the 
Spaniard*.  By  attendiig  carefully  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate 
them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous  or  of  doubtful  authority,  1  have 
laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  alreaOT  observed,!  liad  not  advanced 
beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  con- 
sort Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  them.  Who  these 
extraoidinary  personages  were,  whether  they  imported  their  system  of 
legislation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  if 
natives  of  Peru,  how  ihey  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
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Kople  wiionn  they  addresRcd,  are  circumstances  with  respect  to  which  the 
juviau  tradilioii  conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac  and  his  consort, 
taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  superstition,  and 
particularly  of  tneir  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  cnildren  of  thsEt 
glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  au- 
thority from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What  reforma- 
ticsi  in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  to  those  founders  of  their 
empire,  and  how,  fiom  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  consorf,  their  an- 
cestors gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  and  some  relish 
for  that  industry,  which  render  subsistence  secure  and  life  comfortable, 
hath  been  formerly  related.  Those  blessings  were  originally  confined 
within  narrow  precincts :  but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Manco 
Capac  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  C^uilo,  establishing  in  every  province  their 
peculiar  policy  and  reJigious  institutions. 

The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment is  (he  influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas 
make  such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that  their  effect 
upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible,  Among_  the 
Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  info  a  regular  system,  and  holdii^  a  consider- 
able place  in  their  public  institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  efficacy 
in  formit^  the  pecufiar  character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole 
system  of  policy  was  founded  on  religion.  The  tnca  appeared  not  only 
as  a  l^islator,  but  as  the  messei^et  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  re- 
ceived not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it 
distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mbilure  of  less  noble  blood,  (he 
sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters,  and  no  person  was  ever 
admitted  to  the  ttrone  ivho  could  not  claim  it  by  such  a  pure  descent. 
To  those  OUldren  of  the  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon 
all  the  offeprit^  of  the  first  Inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence 
due  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him 
every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The  authority  of  the 
Inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute  in  ^e  most  extensive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to 
dispute  or  oppose  his  will.  Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion  ;  and  as 
it  would  be  profane  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but 
to  submit  with  implicit  respect.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of 
every  government  established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which  the  Pemvians 
yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The  persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest 
power  in  theit  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted 
nature:  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their  presence,  they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  servi- 
tude, and  willingness  to  Dear  v^halever  the  Inca  was  pleased  to  impose. 
Among  their  subjects,  force  was  not  requisite  to  second  their  commands. 
Every  officer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them  was  revered,  and, 
according  to  the  account*  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners, 
he  might  proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  with- 
out meeting  opposition ;  for,  on  producing  a  frii^e  liom  the  royal  borla,  an 
ornament  of  the  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  tbe  lives  and  fortunea 
of  the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

•  Zuate,  llh.  1.  c.  13. 
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Anothev  consequence  of  eslablishing  governmeTSt  in  Pesti  on  Ibe  founds* 
tioii  of  rel%Joii  was,  that  all  crimes  vvei'e  punished  capitaiij-.  I'hey  were 
imt  considered  as  transgressions  of  buman  laws,  but  as  insults  offered  lo 
the  Deity.  Each,  without  anv  distinction  between  such  as  were  slight  and 
such  as  were  atrocious,  cal!ea  for  vengeance,  and  coutd  be  expiated  otily 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Consonan'.ly  to  the  same  ideas,  punishment 
followed  the  trespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence  against 
Heaven  was  deemed  such  a  hi|,'h  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned,* 
Among  a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  iurisprudence  so  severe 
and  unrelenting,  Iw  renaering  men  ferocious  and  desperate,  would  be 
more  apt  to  mulliply  crimes  than  lo  restrain  them.  But  the  Pennians,  of 
simiile  manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe  bv  this  rigid 
discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely  small  VeneratitHi 
for  monarchs  enlightened  and  directed,  as  they  believed,  Ly  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  (hem  lo  their  duly ;  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, which  ihey  were  [aught  to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance 
inflicted  by  offenaed  Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

The  system  of  superstition,  on  which  the  Incas  ingrafted  their  preten- 
sions to  sucii  high  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that 
established  among  Ihe  Mesicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  tlie  veneration  of 
his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great 
source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility  in  the  creation,  attracted  their  princinal 
homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  entitled 
to  secondary  honours.  Wherever  the  propensity  in  the  human  mind  to 
acknowledge  and  to  adore  some  superior  power  takes  this  direction,  and 
is  employed  in  contemplatii^  the  order  and  beneficence  that  really  exists 
in  nature,  the  spirit  of  supeistition  is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings, 
created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  in 
nature,  aiitt  become  the  objects  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  a 
more  severe  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among' 
the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians 
had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  in  observation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have 
attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there  in  their  language  any 
proper  name  or  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimated  that 
tbey  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  t 

But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  gloiious  luminary,  which,  by 
its  universal  and  vivifying  energy,  is  the  best  emblem  of  Divine  bene&- 
cence,  the  rites  and  observances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  lo  him 
were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  oi  the 
earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  grati- 
tude, son:e  of  the  animals  which  were  mdebted  to  his  inffuence  for  nourish- 
ment. They  presented  to  him  choice  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenu- 
i^  which  his  li^hl  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas 
never  stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that 
tfieir  benelicent  father,  the  Sun,  would  be  delighted  with  such  horrid  vic- 
tims riS'i'l-  Thus  the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  those  barbarous  rites 
which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  sight 
of  human  sufferings,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  winch 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character  more  gentle  tfian  that  of  at^ 
people  in  America, 

The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the  saniie  manner  upon 
their  civil  institutions,  and  tended  lo  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adveree 
to  gentleness  of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas,  though  the  most  .-ib- 
Eolute  of  all  desx)otisms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.    The 
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niina  was  not  humbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a  superior;  obedience,paidtoo[ie  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed 
with  Divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation.. 
The  sovereign,  conscious  that  the  submissive  reverence  of  his  people 
flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  descent,  was  continually  reminded 
of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  supposed  lo  represent.  In  consequence  of  those  impressions, 
there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  histoij  of  Peru,  any  instance  of  re- 
bellion against  the  reigning  prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monareha 
there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
very  different  from  thai  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
savages,  lo  desfroy  and  to  extenninale ;  or,  like  the  Mesicans,  lo  glut  blood- 
thirstj[  divinities  with  human  sacrifices.  They  conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  iheir  own 
institulions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  lo  the  insults 
and  tortures  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  Mew  World. 
The  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they  subdued  under  their  protection,  and 
admitted  them  lo  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
original  subjects.  Tnis  practice,  so  repug^nant  to  American  ferocity,  and 
resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have  observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners, 
to  Ihe  genius  of  Iheir  religion.  The  Incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to 
any  omer  object  than  to  tbe  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impi- 
ous, were  fond  of  gainii^  proselytes  to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols 
of  eveiy  conquerea  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,*  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
divinity  who  was  the  protector  of  their  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  Ihetr  nev/  masters,! 
that  the  conqueror  might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  fatfier  the  Sun. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular  than  that  of  religion, 
and  contributed,  likewise,  towards  givii^  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the 
people.  All  the  landscapable  of  cultivation  were  divided  into  three  shares. 
One  was  consecrated  to  tiie  Sun,  and  the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the 
erection  of  temples,  and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrating 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was 
set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  community  for  the  support  of 
government.  The  third  and  lai^st  share  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither  individuals, 
however,  nor  communities  had  a  right  of  exclusive  properly  in  the  portion 
set  apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  il  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  wliicb  a  new  division  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  Ihe  number, 
and  exigencies  of  each  family.  All  those  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  industry  of  the  community.  The  people  summoned  by  a  proper 
officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  task, 
while  songs  and  musical  instrtiments  cheered  them  to  their  lahour.J  By 
this  singular  distribution  of  lerritoiy,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating 
it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual  suDserviency,  was  coc.tinu- 
allj  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him, 
and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was 
to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may  be  considered  as  one  great  family, 
ii;  which  the  union  of  tbe  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of 
good  offices  so  pereefilible,  as  to  creale  stronger  attachment,  and  to  bind 
man  to  man  in  closer  intercourse  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society 
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established  m  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle  manners  and  mild 
Tirtues  unknown  in  the  savs^e  state,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  *ere 
•little  acquainted. 

But,  though  the  institutions  of  (he  Incas  were  so  framed  as  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  oi  aSection  among  their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in 
theii  condilioB.  The  digtinction  of  ranlis  was  fully  established  in  Peru. 
A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  denomination  of  Yanaconas, 
were  held  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Their  eurb  and  houses  weie  of  a  form 
different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamenes  of  Mexico,  they  were 
employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing  every  other  work  o'' 
drud^ry.*  Next  to  them,  in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as  were  free, 
but  distinguished  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were 
raised  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  evety  office  of  power  or  trust.t  And 
the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of  (he  Sun.  who,  by  their  high  descent 
and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  eicalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  these 
were  elevatedabove  the  pemile. 

Such  a  form  of  society,  from  the  union  of  its  members,  as  well  as  from 
the  distinction  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  t<  -     ..         .        t.   . 


much  struck  with  what  they  observed  in  the  latter  country,  and  describe 
(he  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  less  warmth  of  admiration.  The 
Peruvians,  nevertheless,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in 
the  necessary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title  to  the  name  of 
elegant. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity  in  social  life,  was  more 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  skill  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  prc^7«ss  through  the  country,  were  so  lullj  sup- 
plied with  provisiims  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adi  entures 
we  meet  with  few  of  those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned  by  famine, 
in  which  the  coiiquerors  of  Mexico  were  so  of^en  involved.  The  quantity 
of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  !efl  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  by  public  authority  in  proportion  (o  (be  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Elven  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitliil  season  was  but  little  felt ,  tor 
the  product  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  those  set  apart 
for  the  Incas,  being  deposited  in  the  Tamios,  or  public  storehouses,  it 
remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity.  J  As  the  extent 
of  cultivation  was  determined  witii  such  provident  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  state,  the  invention  and  industry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth 
to  extraordinajy  exertions,  by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and 
soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  that  How  from  the  Andes  take  their  course  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some  streams  which 
rush  down  from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low 
country  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  rain.  In  order  to 
render  such  an  unpromisii^  region  fertile,  the  inffi^nuily  of  (he  Peruvians 
had  recourse  to  various  expedients.  By  ijieaiis  of  artificial  cana]s,conducted 
,  with  much  patience  and  considerable  art  from  the  torrents  that  poured  acrOTS 
'  their  country,  they  conveyedaregularsupj)!y  of  moisture  to  theirfieldsS  [158]. 
They  enriched  (he  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung' of  sea  fowls,  of  whicn 
they  found  an  inexhaustible  store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  the 
coasts.ll  In  describmff  the  customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  such 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  any  degree 
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reniarkahle  ;  buf  in  the  history  of  the  improvident  race  of  mefi  in  tlie  New 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  singular  proofs  of  iiiduslry  and  of  art. 
Theuseof lheploiigb,indeed,wasunltnowntoihePeruvians.  They  turned 
up  the  earth  with  a  itind  of  maltocli  of  hard  wood.*  Nor  was  Ihis  labou] 
deetned  so  degradiig  as  to  be  devolved  ivholly  upon  the  women.  Botl 
sexes  joined  in  performing  this  necessary  work.  Even  the  children  of  the 
Sun  setanexampleof  industry,  bycultivafinga  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it  their  tiiumph 
over  the  earth.t 

The  superior  Ji^enuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious,  likewise,  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses  and  public  buildings.  In  the  ex  tensive  pi  a  ins  which 
stretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Ihesky  isperpelually  sej-ene,and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houses  were  verjf  properly  ol  a  fabric  extremely  slight. 
But  in  the  hkher  r^ons,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  seasons 
is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt, houses  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity. 
They  were  generally  of  asquare  form,thfcwallsahouteight  feet  high, built 
with  bricks  hardened  in  Ibe  sun,  without  any  windows,  and  the  door  iow 
and  strait.  Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials 
may  seem  to  be  of  which  they  were  fonned,  (hey  were  so  durable  that  many 
of  them  still  suijsist  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  monuraent 
that  might  have  ctaweyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  the  other 
AmericMi  nations  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  (he  earth.  But  it  was  In  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  destined  for  the  residence 
of  their  mwiarchs,  that  the  Penivians  displayed  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
art  and  contrivance.  The  descriptions  of  them  by  such  of  (he  Spanish 
writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  them,  while  in  some  measure 
entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still 
remain  did  not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  These  ruins  of  sacred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by  their  Ire- 
queuCT  demonstrate  that  they  are  monuments  of  a  )Dowerful  people,  who 
must  nave  subsisted,  duriiw:  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable improvement.  They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  variousin  their 
dimensions :  some  of  a  moderate  size,  many  of  immense  extent,  all  remark- 
able for  solidity,  and  resembling  each  olherin  the  style  of  architucfure.  The 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  ol'^lhe  Inca,  and  a  fortress, 
were  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  great  structure  above  half  a 
league  in  circuit.  Inthis  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  taste  in  building 
is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of^the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and 
could  not  elevate  tlie  lajge  stones  and  bricks  which  they  emplOTedinbuild- 
iiEto  any  considerable  height,  the  wallsof  this  edifice,  in  wnicli  they  seem 
toliave  made  (heir  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rise  above 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though  they  had  not  discovered  the  use  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  buudins;,  the  bricks  orstones  were  joined 
with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly  he  d Iscemed  (159].  The 
apartments,  as  fax  as  the  distribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins, 
were  ill  disposed,  and  afforded  little  accommodation.  There  was  not  a 
sit^e  window  in  any  part  of  the  buildiie;  and  as  no  light  could  enter  but 
by  the  door,  ail  ^e  apartments  of  laigest  aimensions  must  either  have  been 
perfectly  dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But  with  all  these, 
a.id  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  ot  build- 
iig,the  works  of  the  Peruvians  whi en  still  remain  must  be  considered,  as 
stupendouseffortsof  a  people  unacquamted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  convey 
to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  useful  works  of  the  Incas 
The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted 
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stretcii  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other 
through  the  pkins  on  (be  sea  coast.  Frum  tlie  lan^age  of  admiration  in 
which  some  of  the  early  writers  express  their  astoniSiment  when  thejr  first 
viewed  those  roads,  ana  froHi  Ihe  more  pompcHis  description  of  lalerwriters, 
who  labour  to  support  some  favourite  theory  conceminE  Arnerica,  one' 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  ihe  Incas  to  the  famous  militaiy 
ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power:  but  in  a  country 
where  there  was  no  tame  animal  excepl  the  llama,  which  was  never  used 
for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beasl  of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were 
seldom  trod  byany  but  a  human  fool,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was 
requisite  in  forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth,*  and  in  manj;  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  lime  has  effaced  every 
vestige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  counliy,  little  more 
seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  plant  trees  or  lo  fin  posts  at  certain  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  lo  travellers.  To  open  a  path 
through  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  aiduous  task.  Eminences 
were  levelled,  and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  preseiration  of  the  road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances,  Tambos,  or  store- 
houses, were  erected  for  the  accommod!ation  of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants, 
in  (heir  progress  (lirough  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
road  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it 
has  proved  more  durable  ;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  every  object  but  (bat  of  workii^  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be  traced. f  Such  was 
the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ;  and  even  from  this  description,  divested 
of  every  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it 
must  he  considered  as  a  striking  prooi^of  an  extraordinai^  progress  in  im 

Sirovement  and  policy.  To  loe  savage  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of 
iciiitating  communication  with  places  at  a  distance  had  never  occurred. 
To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  Known.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a 
regular  object  of  national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse 
commodious.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  commu-  , 
nication  with  a!I  the  provinces  of  tneit  extensive  empire  by  means  of  those 
roads  which  arejustiy  considered  as  one  of  (he  noblest  monuments  both  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign  of  barbarism, 
the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or  destroyed ;  and  at  the  lime  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work 
01  public  utility  tliat  could  be  compared  witn  the  great  roads  formed  by 
the  Incas. 

The  fohnation  of  those  roads  introduced  another  improvement  in  Peru 
equally  unknown  over  all  the  rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south 
fo  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents  which 
roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of 
their  course,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inunda- 
tion, these  were  not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be  found 
for  passir^  them.  The  Peruvians  from  their  unaci;|ua{n(ance  with  (he  use 
of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  could  not  construct  bridges 
eitherof  stone  or  timber.  But  necessity,  the  parent  of  invention,  suggested 
a  device  which  supplied  that  defect.  They  formed  cables  of  great 
sirength,  by  twistii^  f<^ether  some  of  the  pliable  withs,  or  osiers,  with 
whicS  their  country  abounds ;  six  of  these  cables  they  stretched  across  the 
stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  These 
they  bound  firmly  Icgether  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close  as  (o 

*ClMH,c.CO.-  t  Xerei,  p.  ISB.  191.  Zarale,  Ift  i,  c.  13, 14.  Vega,  lib.  li.  e.  13.  Bouiff»« 
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torm  a  compact  piece  of  nel-work,  which  being  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  and  earlh,  thej'  passed  alon^  it  with  tolerable  security  [160].  Proper 
persons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridffe,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
to  aasist  passengers.*  In  the  level  country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep 
and  broad  and  still,  Ihey  are  passed  in  balzas,  or  Boats j  in  the  consttuction, 
as  well  as  navigation  oT  which  the  ii^enuity  of  the  Peruvians  appears  to 
be  far  superior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.  These  had  advanced 
no  farther  in  naval  still  than  the  use  of  the  paddle  or  oar ;  the  Peruvians 
ventured  to  raise  a  mast,  and  spread  a  sail,  by  means  of  which  ibeir  bal- 
zas  nol  only  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with 
great  celerity.! 

Nor  were  the  it^nuity  and  art  of  the  Peruviana  confined  solely  to  ob- 
jects of  essential  utility.  They  had  made  some  prcgress  in  arts,  which 
may  be  called  elegant.  They  possessed  the  precious  metals  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by  searchir^  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  wash- 
ing (he  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to 
procure  silver,  they  exerted  tic  inconsiderable  de^^e  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion. They  had  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  srotir^  a  shaft  into  (he 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  penetratine  to  the  riches  concealed  (here ;  but 
they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  aides  of  moun- 
tains, and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their  reach. 
In  other  places,  where  (he  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  (hey  dug  pits  to  such 
a  depth,  that  the  peison  who  woited  beiow  could  throw  gut  the  ore,  ot 
hand  it  up  in  baskets.!  They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting,  and 
refining  this,  either  by  me  simple  application  of  fire,  or,  where  the  ore  was 
more  stubborn  or  impregnated  with  foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in 
small  ovens  or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  ao  artificially  constructed  that  the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  Tunction  of  a  bellows,  an  ei^ine  with  which 
they  were  totally  unacqirainted.  By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelted  with  facifity,  and  the  quantity  of  ^Iver  in  Peru  was  so  coi>. 
siderabie,  that  many  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  functions  of  commm 
life  were  made  of  it.§  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
have  merited  no  small  dee;ree  of  estimation,  on  account  of  the  oeatneas  of 
the  workmanship,  as  welTas  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials.  But  aa 
(he  conquerora  of  America  were  well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the  former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels  and  trin- 
kets were  melted  down,  and  rated  accordii^  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  meta]  in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiosfly  or  ornament,  their  ingenuity  has  been 
highly  celebrated.  Many  specimens  of  those  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
Chiacoi,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians  covered  (he  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Amoi^  these  are  mirrors  of  various  dimensions,  of  hard 
shining  stones  highly  polished  ;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms ; 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for  war,  and  othere  for 
labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  someof  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  degree 
by  an  unknown  process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  occasions. 
Had  (he  use  of  those  tools,  formed  of  copper,  been  general,  the  prepress 
of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  mi^ht  have  been  such  as  to  emula(e  (hat  of 
more  cultivated  nations.  But  either  (he  metal  was  so  rare,  or  (he  opera 
tion  by  which  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that  their  instniments  of  copper 
were  tew,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  employed 
only  in  slighter  works.  But  even  to  such  a  circumscribed  use  of  this  im- 
perfect metal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  superiority  to  th« 

Sinchonp.Roni.ill.3T1i.B.    Znnle,  lib.  i.  c.  14,     Vc^b,  lib.  HI.  e.  7, 8.    IlenetE,  dec.  5.  lUi 
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other  people  of  America  in  various  arts.*  The  same  observation,  how 
ever,  may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the 
arts  of  the  Mexicans.  From  several  specimens  of  Peruvian  utensils  and 
ornaments,  which  are  deposited  in  (he  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from 
some  preserved  in  ditFercnt  collectioie  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is  more  to  fae  admired  on  account 
of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic neatness  and  elegance  ;  and  that  the  Peruvians,  though  the  most 
improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not  adranced  beyond  the  infancy  of 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  parlicniars,  iviiich  seemed  to  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru,  other  circumstances  occur  that  sug- 
gest the' idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  transition  from  bar- 
E^uism  to  civilization.  In  all  (he  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a 
city.  Every  where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  hahitaliona, 
dispersed  over  the  countiy,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  ttgether  iii  small  vil- 
l^es.t  But  until  men  are  brougbt  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
incorporated  in  such  close  union  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourse,  and  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spii'it,  or  assume 
the  manners  of  social  life.  In  a  countij;  of  immense  extent,  wjth  only  one 
city,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of  the  neces- 
sary or  more  refined  arts,  must  have  been  so  slow,  and  carried  on  under 
sucn  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprisii^  the  Peruvians  should  have 
advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  thai  they  did  not  proceed  further. 

In  consequence  of  this  stale  of  icnperfect  union,  the  separatiMi  of  pro* 
fessiona  in  Peru  was  not  so  complele  as  amoi^  the  Mexicans.  The  less 
clasely  men  associate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  Ihe  fewer 
their  wants.  The  crafts  of  common  and  most  necessary  use  in  life  do  not, 
in  such  a  stale,  become  so  coinplex  or  dilficult  as  to  render  it  requisite  that 
men  sliould  be  trained  to  them  by  am"  particular  course  of  education.  All 
ttie  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of'^ daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were 
exercised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscrinunalely.  None  but  the  artists  em- 
ployed in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or  ornament,  coiKlituted  a  separate 
order  of  men,  or  were  distinguished  from  other  citizens.J 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  consequence  followed.  There 
was  little  commercial  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  em- 
p'  e  The  activity  of  commerce  U  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities ; 
and  f  on  Ihe  moment  that  the  members  of  any  community  settle  in  con- 
s  deral  le  numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  •  The  citi- 
zen rau  t  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
ground  They,  in  return,  must  receive  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual 
n  e  cour  e  s  established,  and  Ihe  productions  of  art  are  regularly  ex- 
changed fo  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empirej 
s  a  eS  ma  Lets  were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  desire 
of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,  from  tne  singular  mode 
of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  wasTiardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried  on  between  different 
provinces,^  and  the  community  was  less  acquainted  with  that  active  inter- 
course, which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  onion  and  an  incentive  lo  improvement. 

But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  Ihe  most  remarkable  as 
well  as  the  most  fatal  defect  in  their  character.il  The  greater  part  of  the 
rude  nations  of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted  ferociW', 
though  with  iiltle  conduct  or  succe^.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the 
struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that 

'inina.Voy.Ioni.i.  Ml,  tc  Id.  Enlreten.  p,  3(19,  &c.  t  ZarMo.lib.  i.c.fl.  HenBra,decS. 
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It  was  with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumplied  over  them.  Peru  was 
subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  and  (he  oiost  favourable 
opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of  crusbii^  (beir  oppressors, 
were  lost  through  the  timidity  of.  the  people.  Though  the  traditiunai 
history  of  the  Peruvians  represents  ail  ibe  incas  as  warlike  princes,  fre- 
quently at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  conquest, 
few  symptoms  of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  in  an^  oi  their  operations 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  apaniards.  The  influence,  perhaps,  oi 
those  instilulions  which  rendered  Ihejr  manners  gentle,  gave  tneir  minds 
this  unmanly  soilness ;  perhaps  the  conslatit  serenity  ana  mildness  of  the 
climate  maj  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  perhaps  some 
principles  m  their  government,  unknown  lo  us,  was  the  occasion  of  this 
political  debility.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain ; 
and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  history  of  any  people  so  tittle  advanced  ia 
refinement,  so  lolally  destitute  of  military  enterprise.  This  character  had 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Inciians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame 
and  depressed  than  any  people  of  AmeMca.  Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed 
in  lifeJess  inaction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  capita!  defects  in  tlie  political  stute  of  Peru,  some 
detached  circumstances  and  facts  occur  In  (he  Spanish  writers,  which  dis- 
cover a  considerable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel 
custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  (be  most  savage  tribes,  subsisted  among 
the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to  deatli,  and  interred 
around  their  Guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former  dignify,  and  be  served  wilh  the  same  respect.  On  Ibe  death  of 
Huana-Capac,  the  most  powerful  of  ihcir  monarchs,  above  a  thousand 
vcilims  were  doomed  to  accompany  bim  to  the  tomb."  In  one  particular 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude 
tribes.  Though  acquaintedwitbtbeuseoffire  in  preparingmaize  and  other 
vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and  fish  perfectly  raw,  and 
astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all 
civilized  people .f 

But  ihougn  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  which,  on  account  both  of  their  ancient  and  present  slate,  have 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  ;  her  other  dominions  there  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable  either  in  eitlenl  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  Ihem 
was  reduced  to  subjection  during  (be  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  cenfury, 
by  private-adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  armaments  either  in 
Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain :  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his 
pn^resB,  we  should  discover  the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  perse- 
vering ardour,  the  same  rapacious  desire  for  wealth,  and  the  same  capacity 
for  endurin°'  and  suTmounting  every  thing  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  dis 
linguished  flie  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  con 
quests.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  their  similarity 
of  the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  relaied,  I  shall  satisfy  nn'Self  with  such  a  view  of  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitlierto  been 
mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatness, 
fertility,  and  opuience. 

I  besin  with  the  countries  contiguous  lo  Ihe  two  great  monarchies  o. 
whose  history  and  institutions  I  have  given  some  account,  and  shall  then 
briefly  describe  the  oflier  d:stricfs  of  Spanish  Air;erica.  The  j-urisdicticm 
of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  several  provinces  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora  that  stretch  aiong  the  east  side  of  the  Vermilion  Sea,  or  Gull 
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of  California,  as  well  as  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre,  and 
New  Mesico,  which  henA  towards  the  west  and  norlh,  did  not  acknowledge 
the  sovereignly  of  Montezuma,  or  bis  predecessors.  These  regionf,  not 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  some  to  a 
greater,  others  to  a  less  decree  of  subjection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They 
extend  through  the  most  tfeliphtful  pari  of  (he  temperate  zone  ;  their  soil 
is,  in  generaJ,  remarkably  fertile  ;  and  all  their  productions,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  are  most  perfect  in  their  kind.  They  have  ali  a  communication 
either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered 
by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  Iheni,  but  may  become  subservient  to 
commerce.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  m  those  vast  countries  is 
indeed  extremely  small.  They  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  rather  than 
to  have  occupied  them.  But  if  the  populaliwi  in  their  ancient  establish- 
ments in  America  shall  continue  to  jDcrease,  they  may  gradually  spread 
over  those  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  Ihey  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  take  full  possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  speedy  population  of  some 
districts.  Very  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered 
in  many  of  the  regions  which  1  have  mentioned.  Wherever  these  are 
opened,  and  worked  with  success,  a  multitude  of  people  resort.  In  order 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased, 
artisans  of  various  kinds  must  assemble,  and  induatiy  as  well  as  wealth 
will  be  graduaUy  diffused.  Many  examples  of  (his  have  occurred  in 
differenl  parts  ot  America,  since  ihey  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Populous  villages  and  Vai^e  towns  have  suddenly  arisen 
amidst  uninhabitable  wilds  and  mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention 
of  an  infant  society  should  be  liimed,  may  become  the  means  both  of  pro- 
moting useful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.  A  recent 
and  singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  productive  of  gveat  effects,  merits  attention.  The 
Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  oi^Cinaloa  and  Sonora  bad  been  long 
disturbed  by  the  deijredations  of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the 
year  1T65,  the  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent  and  so  de 
structive,  ttiat  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in  despair,  appliea  to  the  Marquis 
de  Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable 
them  to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  thp 
mountains. .  But  the  treasuiy  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  t;  e 
large  sums  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war  against  ureal 
Entail),  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  Ihem  no  aid.  The  respect  due  to 
his  virtues  accomplished  what  his  oflicial  power  cotild  not  effect.  He 
prevailed  with  Ihe  merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  bundled 
thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  The  war 
was  conducted  ^  an  officer  of  abilities  ;  and  after  being  protracted  for 
three  years,  cbie^  by  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  fi^ifives  over  moun- 
tains, and  through  defiles  which  were  almost  impassable,  it  terminated,  in 
the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submission  of  the  tribes  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  terror  to  the  two  pmvinces.  In  the  course  of  this  service, 
the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which  Ihey  seem  not  to  have 
penetrated  before  that  lime,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  value  as  waa 
astonishing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained  in  the  moun 
tains  of  the  New  Worid.'  Al  Cineguilla,  in  the  provifiee  of  Sonora,  Ihey 
entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of 
onlysixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  grains  of  such  a  size,  that  .'ome  of 
Ihem  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a  short  time^ 
with  a  few  latwurers,  ti(ey  collected  a  thousand  marks  of  gold  in  grains, 
even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  e.irth  that  had  been  dug,  which 
appeared  to  be  so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it  might  yield 
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wtiat  would  be  equal  in  value  (o  a  million  of  pesos,  Beifire  tbp  end  of 
the  year  5771,  above  iwo ' thousand  peisoii?  were  settled  in  CincguiUa, 
under  Ihe  g^vernmenf  of  proper  magistrates,  aiid  the  inspection  of  several 
ecclesiasiics.  As  several  otner  mines,  not  interior  in  richness  to  that  of 
Cinegiiilla,  have  beeo  discovered,'  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaioa  [161],  it  is 
prohable-  that  these  neglected  and  thinlj  inhabited  provinces  maj^  soon 
become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanish  empire  of 
America. 

The  fiHninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vermilion  Sea, 
aeems  (o  have  been  less  known  to  Ihe  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  provinces 
which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the  year*  1536. 
Durii^  a  lone;  period  it  continued  fo  be  so  little  frequented,  tnal  even  its 
fonn  was  unknown,  and  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island,  not 
as  a  peninsula  fl62].  Though  the  climate  of  this  country,  if  we  mw 
juc^  froni  its  situation,  must  oe  very  desirable,  the  Spaniaras  have  made 
small  prteress  in  peopling  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Jesuits,  v^o  had  ^at  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province,  and  in 
civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over  it 
as  complete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in  their  missions  in  Paiaguay, 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  eame  policy,  and  lo  govern  the 
natives  ty  the  same  maxims.  In  order  lo  prevent  the.  court  of  Spain  from 
conceiving  any  jealousy  of  Ibeir  des^ns  and  operations,  they  seem  studi- 
ously lo  have  depreciated  the  country,  by  representii^  the  climate  as  so 
disagreeable  ana  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  as  so  barren,  thai  nothing  but 
a  zealous  desire  of  convertir^  the  natives  could  have  induced  them  to  settle 
tiiere.t  Several  public  spirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of  California  ;  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  on  ibe  ezpuision  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  court 
of  Madrid,  as  prone  al  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  Order's 
intentions,  as  formerly  to  coiilide  in  them  with  implicit  trust,  ajipointed 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank 
of  minister  for  llie  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the 
cotmtiy  was  favourable ;  he  found  the  pearl  fisheiy  on  its  coast  lo  be 
valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  g  Id  f  v  rvp  'sing  appearance  .J 
From  its  vicinity  lo  Cinaioa  and  S  t        p    bable   that,  if  the 

population  of  these  provinces  shall  incre  se  ih  m  nner  which  I  have 
supposed,  Califoniia  may,  by  degrees  f  m  lb  m  such  a  recruit  ot 

inhabitants,  as  to  he  no  longer  recko  d  am  fh  d  solate  and  useless 
districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

On  tiie  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  H    d  mprehended  in  the 

government  of  New  Spain,  though  an  tly  th  y  hardly  be  said  to 
nave  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  1  bese  large  provinces, 
stretching  from  the  bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not, 
like  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  richness  of  their  mines ;  but 
ihey  produce  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood 
tree,  which,  in  dyii^  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other 
material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  ana  it  has 
become  an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  Duriitt;  a  long  period,  no 
European  nation  intruded  upon  Hie  Spaniards  in  those  provinces,  or 
altejipted  to  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  aiier  the  coa- 
quest  of  Jamaica  by  the  Era^lish,  it  soon  appeared  that  a  formidable  rival 
was  now  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  territones.  One  of 
the  fiist  objects  which  tempted  the  English  settled  in  that  island,  was  the 
great  profit  arsiiig  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  (he  facility  of  vvrestii^ 
some  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards,    Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica 
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mat^  the  fiisf  attempt  at  Cape  Caloche,  the  south-east  proinontoiy  of 
Y  uc'tsn,  and  by  cutting  l<^wood  there  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic.  When 
most  of  ihe  trees  near  iJie  coast  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to 
the  island  of  Trial,  in  the  bay  of  Campeac.hy,  and  in  later  times  their  prin- 
cipal slafioB  lias  been  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed 
at  this  encroachment;  endeavoured  by  ne^tiatton,  remonstrances,  and  open 
force,  to  prevent  tiie  English  from  obtaining  any  footit^  on  that  part  of  Ihe 
American  continent.  But'  after  straggling  against  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  (he  disasters  of  the  last  war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a 
reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Ihe  heart  of  its 
territories.*  The  pain  which  this  humbling  concetssion  occa.sioned  seems 
to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of  renderine^  it  of  little 
consequence,  more  effectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence. 
The  logwood  produced  on  the  west  coastofYucatan,  where  the  soil  is  drier, 
is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  which  ^rows  on  the  marshy  grounds  where 
the  English  are  settled.  By  encouragmg  Ihe  cutting  of  fnis,  and  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  wilhoul  paying  any  duly,t  such  vigour 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  (he  logwood  which  the 
English  bring  to  market  has  sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  tho 
bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined  [163]  since  it  obtained  a  legal 
sanction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  mat 
event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  possessions  of  considerable 
importance  to  Spain, 

Still  further  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua,  which  likewise  belong  lo  the  viceroyally  of  New  Spain  ;  but 
both  have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently 
of  such  small  value,  that  (hey  merit  no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  is 
Chiii.  The  Incas  had  established  Iheir  dominion  in  some  of  i's  northern 
districts ;  but  in  &e  greater  part  of  Ihe  country,  its  gallant  and  high  spirited 
inhabitants  maintained  their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by 
the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted  the  conquest  (rf  il  under  Diego 
Almagro ;  and  after  his  deatn  Pedro  de  Valdivia  resumed  the  design. 
Hoth  met  with  fierce  opposition.  The  former  relinquished  the  enterf)nse 
in  (he  manner  which  I  nave  mentioned.!  The  latter,  after  having  given 
many  displays  both  of  courage  and  mifilary  skill,  was  cut  off,  ti^ether 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his  command.  Francisco  de 
Villi^ra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  his  spirited  conduct  checked  the  natives 
in  their  career,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  destruction. 
By  degrees,  all  (he  champaign  country  along  tne  coast  was  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.  The  mountairi'jus  country  is  still  possessed  Iiy  the 
Pueklies,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formidable 
neighboufs  to  the  Spaniards  ;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, they  have  been  obliged  lo  maintain  an  almost  perpetual  hoslililyj 
msp^nded  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace. 

Thai  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a  Spanish 
province,  is  a  narrow  district,  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of 
Afacamas  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is 
the  most  delicious  in  Ihe  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  thai  of 
any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone, 
it  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heal,  bemg  screened  on  the  east  by  the 
Andes,  and  refreshed  from  (he  west  by  coolir^  sea  breezes.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  that  (he  Spaniards  give  it  the 

iireference  to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
erlility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  (he  climate,  and  is 
wonderfully  accommodated  to  European  productions.     The  most  valuable 
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of  these,  com,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili  as  if  they  had  been  nalive  to 
the  country.  Ail  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  atlained  to  full  maturity 
there.  Ttie  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  hut  in  prove  m 
this  delightful  region.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  laiger  size  than  those  of 
Spain.  Its  breeoof  horses  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  spirit,  the  famous 
Ajidalusian  race,  from  which  they  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  eshausfed  her 
bounty  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  she  has  stored  iis  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  dis- 
covered ill  various  parts  of  it. 

A  countiT  distirgoished  by  so  many  blessings,  we  may  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, would  eariy  become  a  favourite  station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must 
have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Insfead  of  tliia, 
a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  estent  of  country, 
there  are  not  above  eighty  thousand  wbife  inhabitants,  and  about  three 
limes  that  number  of  Negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  soine  of  its  most  promisii^  mines 
remain  unwrought.  Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  seemed  to  court  their  acceptance  may 
appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  intercoui'se  of  Spain  witli 
its  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  was  carried  (hi  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  lo  Porto  Bello.  AH  the  produce  of  these  colonies  was  shipped 
in  the  ports  of  Callao  or  Arica  in  Pern,  for  Panama,  and  carried  Irom 
thence  across  the  isthmus.  All  the  comrnoditics  which  they  received  from 
the  mother  countries  were  conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  same  harbours. 
Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands  of 
merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had  of  course  a  pro6t  on  each  ;  and  in 
both  transactions  the  Chilese  felt  their  own  subordination  ;  and  havii^  no 
direct  intercourse  with  the  parent  slate,  they  depended  upon  another  pro- 
vince for  the  disposal  of  tneir  productions,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of 
their  wants.  Under  such  discouragements,  population  could  not  increase, 
and  industry  was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now  that  Spain, 
from  motives  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  nevy  system, 
and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  by  ships 
which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili 
and  the  mother  country.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  other  commodities 
of  the  provincci  will  be  exchanged  in  its  wn  harbours  for  the  manufec- 
tures  of  Europe.  Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  importance  among  the 
Spanish  settlements  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  _  It 
may  become  the  granaiy  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  may  supply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  Worses,  with 
hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for  which  Ihey  now  depend  upon  Europe. 
Thoi^h  the  new  system  has  been  established  only  a  few  years,  those 
e^cts  of  it  begin  already  to  be  observed,*  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  witlr 
anvsteadiness  for  halfa  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  populalion 
industry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province  with  raj>id  prieress 

To  tile  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  PlalJ 
border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
These  regions  of  immense  eslent  stretch  in  length  from  north  to  south 
above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  roore  than  a  thousand.  This 
counlry,  which  is  laiger  than  most  European  kingdoms,  naluraUy  forms 
itself  into  two  ^at  divisions,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  ibrmer  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous 
mfesions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  districts.  But  as  disputes  have 
long  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning  its 
boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  soon  finally  ascertained,  either 
amicably  or  by  the  decision  of  the  sword,  I  choose  to  reserve  my  account 
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of  this  northern  division,  until  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  with  wliich  it  is  intimately  connected;  and  in  relating  it,  1  shall 
be  able,  from  authentic  materials  supplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
give  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  operations  and  views_  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  jjolicy  in  America,  which  has 
drawn  so  much  attention,  and  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood.  The 
latter  division  of  the  provincp  conlaiiB  the  governments  of  Tucuman  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall  at  present  confine  my  observations. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the  river  De  ia  Plata  , 
and  though  a  succession  of  cruel  disasters  befell  them  in  their  early  attempts 
to  establish  Iheir  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  the 
design,  at  first  bv  the  hopes  of  discovering  mines  in  the  interior  country, 
and  afterwards  by  the  necessity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  settlii^  there,  and  penetrating  by  this  route  into  Iheir 
rich  possessions  in  Pern.  But  except  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ihey  have  made 
no  settlement  of  any  consequence  in  all  the  vast  space  which  I  have 
mentioned.  There  are  indeed,  scattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on  which 
they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to  which  Ihey  have  endeavoured 
to  add  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics ;  but  they  are  no 
belter  than  paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  tbree  hundred  inhabitants 
One  circumstance^  however,  which  was  not  originally  foreseen,  has 
contributed  to  render  this  district,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  considerable 
importance.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  t'other  with  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Plata,  instead  of  being  covered  with  wood  like  oiherparls  of 
America,  forms  one  extensive  open  plain,  almost  without  a  tree.  T!ie  soil 
is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many  streams  descending  from  the 
Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pasturage,  the 
horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied 
to  a  degree  which  almost  exceeds  belief  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants 
not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  it  with  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a  commerce  no  less  beneficial,  hy  the 
exporkition  of  hides  to  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has  derived  great 
advantages.  But  its  cOTrmodious  situation  for  canning  on  contraband  trade 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid 
adhered  to  its  ancient  system,  with  respect  to  lis  communication  wilfa 
America,  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  Spanish 
navigation,  that  interloper^  almost  without  any  risk  of  beiiE  either  observed 
or  obstructed,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all 
the  eastern  districts  of  Peru.  When  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  extended 
their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Fkta,  a  new  channel  was 
openedj  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanish  territories 
with  still  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic, 
however  detrimental  to  the  parent  state,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
settlement  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became 
gradualiy  a  populous  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  lately  made  in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  oi 
which  shall  hedescribedin  the  subsequent  Book, cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  the  islands  excepted, 
of  whose  djscoveiy  and  reduction  1  have  formeriy  given  an  account,  are 
comprehended  under  two  great  divisions ;  the  former  denominated  the 
kin^om  of  Tierra  Firme,  tfie  provinces  oi'  which  stretch  along  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  ilie  Orinoco ; 
the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in  the  interior  countjy. 
With  ashort  view  of  these  I  shall  close  thi?  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Verj^ua,  the  lastprovince  subject  to  the  viceroy  oi 
Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  con 
tinent  that  the  Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  nc 
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considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous, deluged  with  rain  durii^  a  good  part  of  tlie  year,  remarkably  un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  proba- 
bly have  abandoned  it  altogether,  if  (hey  had  not  been  allured  to  continue 
by  the  e:icellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto  Belio  on  the  one  sea,  and  that  of 
Panama  on  the  other.  These  have  been  called  Ihe  keys  to  the  communi- 
cation between  the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most  valu- 
able colonies.  In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has  become  a 
considerable  and  thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  Bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  pioportion.  As  the 
intercourse  with  the  settlements  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
.another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  will  de- 
cline, when  no  loiter  nourished  and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which 
thfff  were  indebtea  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence. 

The  provinces  of  Garthagena  and  Santa  Martha  stretch  to  the  eastward 
of  the  isthmus  of  Danen,  The  countiy  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
valleys  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro 
de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain  about  the 
year  1632.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It  produces, 
however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  some  precious  stones,  paiticu- 
larJy  emeralds.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of 
Garthagena,  the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  dominiwis 
of  Spain.  In  a  situation  so  favourable,  commerce  soon  began  to  flourish. 
As  early  as  the  year  1544,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note- 
But  when  Carthaeena  was  chosen  as  the  port  in  which  the  ^leons  should 
first  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were 
directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voy^e  homeward,  the  com- 
merce of  its  inhabitants  were  so  much  favoured  ny  this  arranj^ement,  that 
it  soon  became  one  of  Ihe  most  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend  thai  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the  change 
in  tiie  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  desirable  visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  femporaiy  decline. 
But  the  wealth  now  collected  there  will  soon  find  or  create  employment  for 
itselil  and  may  be  turned  with  advantag;e  into  some  new  cnannel.  Its 
harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  commodities 
from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  convey  these 
jiito  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  still  retain  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  Garthagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  east,  was  first  visited 
by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499  ;*  and  the  Spaniards,  on  iheir  land- 
ing there,  having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village,  built  upon  piles, 
in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated  water  which  covered  the  plain, 
were  led  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  Ibey  discovered 
in  America,  and  the  objects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They 
made  some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success.  The  final 
reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  different  from 
those  to  which  Spain  was  indebted  tor  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New 
World.  The  ambition  of  Gharles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of 
such  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  lo  defray  the 
expense  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Among  other  expedients  for 
suppjyiig  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed  Jaige  sums  from 
the  Velsers  of  Augsbui^,  the  most  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe. 
By  way  of  retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtainiiE  a  new 
Itran,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an 
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hereditary  fief  from  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  ihatwithin  a  limited 
time  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  establish  a 
colony  there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  Lave  been 
expected  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established  on  maxims  veiy 
different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encourage 
such  useful  industry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known  to  he  tm 
most  certain  source  of  prospeiity  and  opulence.  But  unfortUDately  fhej 
committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  adven- 
tureis,  impatient  to  amass  riches,  that  Ihey  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of 
planting  a  colony  in  order  lo  cultivate  and  impi-ove  the  counlrj,  wandered 
from  district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  with  un- 
feeling rapacity,  oroppressing  them  by  the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  comparison 
with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  desolated  the  province 
so  completely,  (hat  it  could  hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsera 
relinquished  a  properly  from  which  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  agents 
left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage.*  When  the  wretched 
remainder  of  the  Germans  deserted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  look 
possession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of 
their  most  languishing  and  unproductive  settlements. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ter 
ritories  on  this  coast ;  but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mer- 
cantile company  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  them  has  been 
Tested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  their  state  and  pro- 
ductions. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland  country  of  great 
extent.  This  important  addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about 
the  year  1536.  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Xinienes  de  Que- 
sada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  officers  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  America,  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito, 
attacked  it  from  the  south ;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha 
on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  further  ad- 
vanced in  improvement  than  any  people  in  America  out  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,!  they  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  good  con- 
duct. The  abilities  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Qjiesada  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers, 
and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  bo  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  re- 
markably temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
precious  stones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  oy  dicing  into  the  bowels  of 
fiieearth  that  this  gold  is  found;  it  is  mingfed  with  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
face, and  separated  from  it  by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  ope- 
ration is  carried  on  wholly  by  Negro  slaves ;  for  though  the  chill  subter- 
ranean air  has  been  discovered,  hy  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  lo  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mine',  (hey 
are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than  Indians 
As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
service,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America, 
the  countiy  is  still  remarkably  populous.  Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a 
profusionnolesswonderftil  than  that  in  the  valeofCineguilla,  which  Ihave 
formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  lai^  petitas,  or  grams,  which 
manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.    On  a  rising  ground  near 
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Pamplona,  single  labourera  have  coUecled  in  a  day  what  vas  equalm 
value  io  a  thousand  pesos.*  A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  'nought  with 
him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  "hundred 
and  forty  pounds  sieriing.  This,  which  is  perhaps  ihe  largest  and  iinest 
specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited  m  the  rcyal 
cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  couoliy, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable 
amount,  nstownaarepopulousandflourisliing.  Thenumberof Inhabitants 
in  almost  every  part  of  tlie  country  daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  in- 
dustry of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
and  other  commodities,  beiig  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  M^a- 
lene  to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  hy  the  river  Orinoco;  but  the  country 
which  stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east,  is  little  known,  and  iii> 
perfectly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 


BOOK  VIII. 

After  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  discoveries  and 
conijuests  during  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  dominion.  The  effect  of 
theit  settlements  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  toolc  possession,  the 
maxims  which  they  adopted  in  foiining  theu*  new  colonies,  the  interior 
structure  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of  their  progres- 
sive improvement  upon  the  parent  state,  and  upon  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  nations,  are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments  made  by  the  Span- 
lards  in  America,  was  (he  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree 
equally  astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  different  occasions, 
mentioned  the  disastrous  influence  under  which  the  connection  of  the  Ame 
ricans  with  the  people  of  our  faemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various  causes 
of  their  rapid  consumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had 
resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many  perished 
in  the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  con- 
querors were  settled  in  tranquillity.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those 
provinces  of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the 
confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first 
and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  occupied  either  by  wandering;  tribes 
of  hunters,  or  by  sucli  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in  cuhivalion  and 
industry.  When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a 
ibced  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour  ;  when  tasks  were  imposed 
upon  them  diaproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  enacted  with  unre- 
lentii^  severity,  they  possessed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to 
sustain  this  unusual  load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove  many 
to  end  their  lives  by  violence.    Fatigue  and  famine  destroyed  more.    In 
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martial  people  distineuisheii  their  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  (he  field ;  and  there, 
as  well  as  in  Peru,  slill  greater  numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of 
attendii^  the  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars, 
worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  carrjing-  their  baggage,  provisions,  and 
military  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard.'?  was  so  destructive  to 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which 
they  established  their  new  settlements.  The  former  were  temporary  ca- 
lamities, fatal  to  individuals :  the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with 
gradual  consumption,  wasted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a 
district  from  which  he  might  expect  an  instantaneous  recompense  for  all 
his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cuitiva' 
tion,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  alow  but  certain  returns.  Instead  of  set- 
tli[g  in  the  valleys  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  (he  soU 
would  have  amply  rewarded  the  dili^nce  of  the  planter,  they  chose  to 
fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous  regions,  frequent  both  in  New 
Spain  and  in  Peru.  To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  correspond  wonderfully  wilh  llie  spint 
of  enterjirise  and  adventure  that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
projects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service  of  the  natives  be- 
came indispensably  requisite.  They  were  accordit^ly  compelled  to 
abandon  their  ancient  haoilalions  in  the  plains,  and  driven  m  crowds  to  the 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry  climate  of  the  valleys 
lo  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  exor- 
bitant labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nouiishment,  and  the  despondency 
occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to  which  they  were  not  accustomeo, 
and  of  which  tliey  saw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  less 
industrious  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They  sunk  under  the  united  pres- 
sure of  those  calamities,  and  melted  awa^r  with  almost  equal  rapidity.* 
In  consequence  of  ibis,  tog;ether  with  the  introduction  of  the  smallpox,  a 
malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,!  the  num- 
ber of  people  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almost  incre- 
dible.t 

Such  are  the  most  considerable  evenls  and  causes  which,  by  their  cora 
bined  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America.  Without  attending 
lo  these,  many  authors,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  desolation,  have 
ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  system  of  policy  no  less  profound  than 
atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  Iney  had  discovered,  and  foreseeing  the 
iLnpossibility  of  maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  infinitely  supe- 
rior lo  Ihemselves  in  number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  Ame- 
rica, resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  converting  a  great 
part  of  the  countiy  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  domi- 
nion over  it  {l65].  Bnt  nations  seldom  extend  their  views  to  objects  so 
remote,  or  lay  their  plans  so  deep  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity  wo 
may  observe,  tliat  no  nation  ever  deliberately  ibrined  such  an  exeorablo. 
scheme.    The  Spanish  raonarchs,  far  from  acting  upon  any  such  system  of 
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destruction,  were  uniformly  aoiicitous  for  the  preaervalion  of  their  new 
subjects.  With  Isabella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  together 
wiih  the  desire  of  coiiiinunicatin^  the  knowledge  of  truih,  and  the  conso- 
lations of  religion,  to  people  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  more  than 
ostensible  motives  for  encouragiiK  Columbus  to  adempt  his  discoveries; 
Upon  his  success,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpose,  and  mani- 
fested the  most  tender  concern  lo  secure  not  only  religious  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  (hat  inoffensive  race  of  mensufjjecledtoher  crown  [166]. 
Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  which"! 
have  mentioned,  their  authority  was  interposed,  in  the  rnost  vigorous  ex 
erfimia,  to  protect  the  people  of  America  jrom  the  oppression  of  their  Span- 
ish subjects.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpose  were  numeroiis,  and  oiien 
repeated.  They  were  framed  with  wisdom,  and  dictated  by  humamty. 
Alter  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became  aO  extensive  as  might 
have  excited  some  apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion 
oyer  them,  the  spirit  of  their  regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  set- 
tlements were  confined  to  the  islands  aione.  Their  solicitude  to  protect 
the  Indians  s<:ems  rather  lo  have  augmented  as  their  acquisitions  increased : 
and  from  ardour  to  accomplish  Ihi^  ffley  enacted,  and  endeavoured  lo  enforce 
the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their 
colonies,  and  spread  alarm  and  disaffection  through  all  the  rest.  But  the 
avarice  of  individuals  was  loo  violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of 
laws.  Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  tlie  seat  of 
g;'overnmenl,  little  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  while 
in  service,  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jurisdiction  of  civil 

Kwei  in  an  infant  colony,  despised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set 
unds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  persevering 
attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  Indians ;  the  colo- 
nists, regardless  of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance  for  impunity,  con- 
tinued to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  The  governors  themselves, 
and  other  officers  employed  in  (he  colonies,  several  of  whom  were  as  mdi- 
gent  and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they  presided,  were  too 
apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous  ideas  of  the  conquered  people ;  and,  in- 
stead of  checking;,  encouraged  or  connived  at  their  excesses.  The  desola- 
tion of  the  New  World  should  not  then  be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain> 
or  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there.  It 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  indent  and  often  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  conquerors  and  first  planters  o( 
America,  who,  by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  urgusl,  counter- 
acted the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  upon  their 
country. 

With  still  greater  Injustice  have  many  authors  represented  the  intolera- 
lii^  spirit  orthe  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating 
the  Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  animating 
their  countrymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  ana 
enemies  of  God.  But  the  first  missionaries  who  visited  America,  though 
weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused  (he  defence 
of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
conquerors,  v/ho,  describiig  them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  lo  the 
offices  of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  religion,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of 
nature  had  set  the  maib  of  servitude.  From  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given  of  the  humane  and  perseverii^  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  in 
protectins;  the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a 
I^ht  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  function.  Thoy  were  ministers  o. 
peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors. 
To  their  powerful  interposition  the  American.';  were  indebted  for  evciy 
regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.    The  clergy  in  the 
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Spanish  selllemenls,  regular  as  well  as  secular,  are  sfill  considered  by  llic 
Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  the 
hardships  and  exactions  to  which  Ihey  are  loo  often  exposed  [157]. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of  America,  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  tbe  natire  race  stil!  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
especially  in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury  of  (he 
Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts  of  their  industry,  still  more 
ruinous.  In  Gnatimala,  Chtapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightliil  pro- 
vinces of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  aloi^  the  South  Sea,  the  race 
of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their  settlements  in  some  places  are  so 
populous  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities  [168].  In  llie  three  audiences  into 
which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians;  a 
pilifi;!  remnant,  indeed,  of  ib  ancient  population,  but  such  as  Still  forms  a 
body  of  people  superior  in  number  to  (hat  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  extensive  country  [169].  In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qyito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  pro- 
vinces they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards^  and  in  many  of  their  settle- 
ments are  almost  the  onlj  persons  who  practise  (he  mechanic  arts,  and  fill 
most  of  the  inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  ivere  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of 
rt^lar  industry,  less  violence  was  requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  con- 
formity with  the  European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Span- 
iards settled  among  (he  savage  tribes  of  America,  their  attempts  to  incor- 
E orate  with  them  have  been  always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  lo  the  natives, 
npatient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  the^ 
either  abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  in 
mountains  and  forests  inaccessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In  the 
districts  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  tj 
which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full  possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  though  fatal 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  a  la  period  when  that  monarchy  was 
capable  of  forming  them  lo  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty 
kirffi;doms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful  stale,  equal  to  so  great  an  under- 
taking, lis  monarchs,  having  extended  their  pren^tives  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  once  circumscnbed  the  regal  power  in  every  kirgdom  of 
Europe,  were  hardly  subject  to  control,  either  m  concertir^  or  in  executing 
tlisir  measures.  In  every  wide-extended  empire,  the  form  of  government 
most  be  simple,  and  (he  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  resofntiuns  may 
be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  sufBcient 
force.  Such  was  Ihe  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  when  lliey  were 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establishing  theii  dominions 
over  the  most  remote  provinces  which  had  ever  been  subjected  lo  any 
European  stale.  In  tins  deliberation,,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  con- 
stitutional restraint,  and  that,  as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves, 
they  miglit  issue  the  edicts  requisite  for  modelling  the  government  of  the 
new  colonies,  by  a  mere  act  of  prert^ative. 

This  early  Interpasiiion  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
policy  and  (I'ade  ol  its  colonies,  is  a  pecuiiarity  which  distinguishes  their 
progress  from  Ihat  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation.  When 
theTortugupse,  the  English,  andFrench  took  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  lliey  now  occupy,  Ihe  advantnges  wiiich  these  promised 
to  yield  were  so  I'emote  and  uncertain,  (hat  their  colonies  were  suficred  to 
stiu^le  through  a  hardinfancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protection  fivm 
the  pai^jil  stale.  But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  (he  Spanish 
setlfemenls  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and  immediately  at- 
tracted tlie  attention  of  their  monarchs.    Though  tliey  had  contributed 
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Iiftle  to  the  disMveiy,  and  almost  nothing  to  tlie  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  they  instantly  assumed  the  funclion  of  its  leciHlators ;  and  having 
acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly  unknown,  Ihey  formed  a  plan  for 
exercising  it,  to  which  nothing  similar  occuis  in  the  history  oi  human 
affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Ihe  Spanish  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to 
America,  is  lo  consider  what  has  been  acquired  there  as  vested  in  the 
crown,  ratherthan  in  the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  on  which, 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been 
or  should  be  discovered  were  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Tbey  and  their  successors  were  uniformly  held  lo  be  the  uni- 
versal proprietors  of  the  vast  territories  which  the  arms  of  their  subjects 
conqueredin  the  New  World.  From themallgrantsof land ihereflowed, 
and  to  them  they  finally  returned.    The  leaders  who  conducted  the  var    "" 


expeditions,  the  governors  who  presided  over  the  different  colonies,  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by 
(heir  authority,  and  removable  at  their -pleasure.  The  people  wiio  com- 
posed infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privil^es  independent  of  the 
sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  ilie  crown.  It 
is  true,  that  when  towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the 
citizens  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  who  governed  them 
bj^  laws  which  Ihe  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  states, 
this  feeble  spark  of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  ^  But  in  the  cities  ot 
Spanish  America,  this  jurisaiclion  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  to 
the  regulation  of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  Ir.  whatever 
relates  lo  public  government,  and  the  general  interest,  the  will  of  Ihe 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from  Ihe  people.  Ail 
centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  otHcers  of  its  nomination. 

Whentha  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  completed,  their 
monarchs,  in  forming  tlie  plan  of  internal  policy  for  Iheir  new  dominions, 
divided  Ihera  into  two  immense  ^vernmenls,  one  subject  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  die  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  extended  over  all  Ihe  provinces  belonging-  to  Spain  in  Ihe  northern 
division  of  the  American  continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  com- 
prehended whatever  she  possessed  in  South  America.  This  ari'ai^ement, 
which,  from  ttie  beginning,  was  attended  with  man^f  inconveniences.  Became 
intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  im 
prove  In  industry  and  population.  The  people  complained  of^their  sub 
jection  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  so  distant,  or  so  inac- 
cessible, as  almost  excluded  them  from  any  intercourse  with  the  seat  ol 
government-  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  far  removed 
from  his  own  eye  and  observation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill 
directed.  As  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  present  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  B(»ola,  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the 
whole  Icij^om  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the  province  of  Quito.*  Those 
viceroys  not  only  represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  possess  his 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  "'overnmenls  in  their 
utmost  extent.  Like  him,  they  exercise  supreme  autliority  in  every  de- 
partment of  govemment,  civil,  military,  and  criminal.  They  have  the 
sole  right  of  nominating  the  persons  who  hold  many  oflices  of  the  highest 
Lnporiance,  and  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those  which,  whon 
.Ihey .become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal  gifl,  linti!  the  success™ 
lippoinled  by  the  king  shall  arrive.  The  extemai  pomp  of  their  govern- 
ment is  suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon 
the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse   and  loot  guards,  a  household 
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regularly  established,  nu;tierous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command, 
dianiajjing:  such  magnilicence  as  hardly  relaiiis  the  appearance  of  delegaied 
autnority,* 

But  aa  the  viceroys  cannot  dUcnai^e  in  person  the  functions  of  a  supreme 
magpktrate  in  every  part  of  their  extensive  jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in 
Ihetr  governineiit  by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  Tlie 
conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and  districts,  into  whicb  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of 
various  orders  and  denominations ;  some  appointed  by  the  kii^,  otbers  by. 
the  viceroy,  but  ail  subject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to 
his  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in  tribunals,  known 
W  Ihe  name  of  A-udieiices,  and  foroisd  upon  the  model  of  the  court  of 
Chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to 
as  many  districts  mto  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are 
divided  [ITO],  The  number  of  judges  in  the  Cotul  of  Audience  is  vari- 
ousj  according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
station  is  no  less  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  ^lled  by  per- 
sons  of  such  abilities  and  merit  as  render  this  tribunal  extremely  respect' 
able.  Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and 
for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set  apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  (he  most 
despotic  governments  that  the  sovere^n  exercises  in  person  the  formidable 
prerogative  of  administerii:^  justice  to  his  subjects,  and,  in  absolving  or 
condemning,  consiJls  no  law  but  what  b  deposited. in  his  own  breast ; 
though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europ,  judicial  authority  is  committed  to 
magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  established 
forms  ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  seal  of  justice,  and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from 
the  control  of  a  superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a  power  which 
their  master  does  not  venture  to  assume,  in  order  to  check  a  usurpation 
which  must  have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
by  subjectir^  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the 
viceroys  have  been  prohibited  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Audience,  or 
from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  givii^  a  voice,  with  respect  to  any  point 
litigated  before  them.f  In  some  particular  cases,  in  which  any  question 
of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the  viceroy  may 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Court  ol  Audience,  which  in  those 
instances  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  powerplaced  between  him  and 
the  people,  as  a  eonstilutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  Tiia  jurisdiction.  But 
as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed 
with  his  authority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy ;  the 
hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on  the  Courts  of 
Audience  are  remarkable.  ^  They  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate;  but, 
in  the  event  ol  a  direct  collision  between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the 
viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing 
remains  for  tbem,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  kite  and  the  Council  m 
the  Indies.^  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a  person 
before  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  his  decrees,  is  a 
privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the  Courts  of  Audience.  This  is  furtiier 
augmented  by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  with- 
out any  provision  of  a  successor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capita!  ot  the  viceroyalty  ;  and 
the  sem'or  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the 
viceroy  while  the  office  continues  vacant.5     In  matters  which  come  under 
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the  cognizance  of  ihe  Audiences,  in  Ihe  course  of  their  oidinaiy  jurisdic- 
tion, as  courls  of  justice,  their  senlences  are  final  in  eveiy  litigation  con- 
cemii^  pioperfyofless  value  thansix  thousand  pesos ;  but  when  the  subject 
in  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are  aubjecMo  review,  and  may 
be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  Council  of  the  Indies.* 

In  tills  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  monarchy  for  dignity 
And  power,  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of  ail  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand  in  the  year  1511,  and 
broiKht  into  a  more  perfect  form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1624,  lis 
jurisdiction  extends  to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and 
commercial.  Al!  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police 
of  the  colonies  originate  (here,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two-lhirds  oi 
the  members  before  they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  Ihe 
offices,  of  wlfich  Ihe  nommation  is  reserved  to  the  ciown,  ai*  conferred  in 
this  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy 
downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  ser- 
vices, and  inSicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  malversations.!  Before  it 
is  laid  whatever  intelligence,  either  public  or  secret,  is  received  from 
America ;  and  eveiy  scnenie  of  improvii^  the  administration,  the  police, 
or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  submitted  to  its  consideration.  From 
the  first  institution  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Indies^  it  has  been  the  constant 
object  of  the  Catholic  monarcbs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make 
such  additions  from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  render  i(  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  Worid.  What- 
ever degree  of  public  order  and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  countiy,  where 
eo  many  circumstances  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the 
latter,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wise  regulations  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  this  respectable  tribmial.J 

As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  his  Council  of  the 
Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  Another 
tribunal  has  lieen  instituted  in  order  to  regulate  such  commercial  affairs, 
as  rei]uired  (he  immediate  and  personal  inspection  of  those  appointed  to 
superintend  them.  This  is  called  Casa  de  la  Contratadon,  or  the  house 
of^ trade,  and  was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  commerce  with 
■the  New  World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year  1501,  It  may  be  con- 
sidered both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity,  it  takes  cc^nizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse 
of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commodities  should  be  exported 
thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  reliiin.  It  decides 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  Ihe  West  Indies,  the  freight  and 
burden  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  destination.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city, it  judges  with  respect  to  every  question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal, 
ansine  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain  with  America  ;  and  in 
botli  these  departments  its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any 
court  but  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Jndies.S 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  oT  government  which  Spain  has 
established  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subor- 
dinate boards  and  officers  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  police  of  the 
countiy  ;  to  describe  their  different  functions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
and  effect  of  their  operations ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than 
minute  and  uninteresting. 

The  tirst  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to  secure  the  productions 
of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state,  by  an  absolute  jprohibitjon  of  any  inter 
course  with  foreign  nations.    They  took  possession  of  America  by  right 
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of  coiiquesl,  and  conscious  nol  only  of  the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settle- 
ments, but  aware  of  the  dilSculty  in  establishing  their  dominions  over 
regions  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  many  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke, 
they  dreaded  the  intrusion  of  sirat^rs  ;  they  even  shunned  their  inspection, 
ana  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their  coasts.  This  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  exclusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary, 
alimented  as  their  possessions  in  America  extended,  and  the  value  of  them 
came  to  be  more  fully  understood.  In  consequence  of  it,  a  system  rf 
colonisii^  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  nothir^  simifai 
amoi^  mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  il  was  not  unconnnon  to  send  forth 
colonies.  But  Ihey  were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations, 
which  served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  Ihey 
multiplied  loo  fast  for  the  territory  which  they  occupied ;  or  they  were 
military  detachments,  stationed  as  garrisons  in  a  conquered  province.  The 
colonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of  northern  baiboriana 
which  settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.  The 
Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second.  In  the  former,  the  connection  with 
the  mother  country  quickly  ceased,  and  they  became  independent  slates. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  Ihe  dependence  continued. 
In  their  American  seltlemenls,  the  Spanish  nionarchs  took  whai  was  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so 
remote,  by^  establishing  in  each  a  form  of  inferior  policy  and  administration, 
under  distinct  governors,  and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from 
the  mother  countiy.  By  retaining  in  their  own  bands  the  rights  of  l^is- 
lation,  as  well  as  that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  tne  power  of 
nominating  the  persons  who  filled  every  department  of  execulive  govern 
ment,  civfl  or  military,  they  secured  tneir  dependence  upon  the  parent 
state.  Happily  for  Spain,  llie  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such  as  i^n 
dered  it  possible  to  reduce  this  new  idea  into  practice.  Almost  all  the 
countries  which  she  bad  dtecovered  and  occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics. 
The  productions  of  that  la^  portion  of  the  globe  are  different  from  tliose 
of  Europe,  even  in  its  most  southern  provmces.  The  qualities  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industry  of  such  as  settle  there 
into  new  channels.  When  the  Spaniards  first  look  possession  of  their 
dominions  in  America,  the  precious  metals  which  they  yielded  were  the 
only  olgect  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when  their  efforts  began 
to  lake  a  better  direction,  they  employed  themselves  almost  wholly  in 
rearing  sudi  peculiar  productions  of  the  climate  as,  from  Iheir  rarity  or 
value,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the  mother  country.  Allured  by  vast 
prospects  of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to  waste  Iheir  industry  on 
what  was  less  lucrative,  but  of  superior  moment.  In  order  lo  render  it 
impossible  to  correct  Ibis  error,  and  to  prevent  Ihem  from  makii^  any 
efforts  in  industry  which  mfeht  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  country, 
the  establishment  of  severalspecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture 
of  the  vine  or  olive,  are.  prohibited  in  Ihe  Spanish  colonies  [m],  under 
severe  penalties.*  They  must  tiiast  entirely  lo  the  mother  country  for  the 
objects  of  primary  necessity.  Their  clothes,  their  furniture,  their  instru- 
ments of  laoour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  consume,  were  imported  from  Spain,  liwing  a  great 
part  of  (he  sixteenth  centuiy,  Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce 
and  flourishii^  manufactures,  could  supply  with  ease  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies  from  her  own  stores.  The  produce  ot  their  mines  and 
plantations  was  gi\'en  in  exchange  for  these.  But  all  that  the  colonies 
received,  as  wellas  all  that  Ihey  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms 
No  vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  lo  cariy  Ihe  com- 
modities of  America  to  Europe.    Even  the  commercial  intercourse  of  one 
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Miony  wilh  another  was  either  absolutely  proiiibifed,  or  limited  by  many 
je  JiiQs  restricfions.  All  (hat  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain ; 
all  tbat  it  cotisumes  must  issue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  i(s 
colonies  without  express  permission ;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  ia 
received  into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confiscation  of 
moveables,  are  denounced  against  every  irJiabitant  wbo  presumes  lo  trade 
with  them.*_  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  stale  of  perpetual  pupilage ; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refinement  in 
policy  of  which  Spain  set  the  firet  example  lo  European  nations,  tiie 
suprecaacy  of  the_patent  slate  hath  been  mainlaiiied  over  renriole  colonies 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  masima  to  which  the  Spanish  monarcha  seem  to 
have  attended  in  forming  their  new  settlements  in  America.  But  they 
could  not  plant  with  the  same  rapidity  that  tliey  had  destroyed ;  and  from 
many  concurring  causes,  their  prepress  has  been  extremely  slow  in  filling 
up  the  immense  void  which  their  devastations  had  occasioned.  As  soon  as 
the  rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  began  to  abate,  die  Spaniards  ope.ned 
their  eyes  to  dai^ers  and  distresses  which  at  first  they  did  not  perceive, 
or  had  despised.  The  numerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of 
infant  colonies  have  to  struggle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  climates  fatal 
lo  the  constitution  of  Europeans ;  the  difficulty  of  brii^ing  a  country 
covered  with  forests  into  culture ;  the  want  of  hands  neces-saiy  for  labour 
in  some  prorinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  indusdy  in  all,  unless  where 
the  acciaentai  discoveir  of  mines  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adveiifurers, 
were  evils  universally_  felt  and  magnified.  Discouraged  by  the  view  of 
these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  after 
the  discovurj"  of  Ihe  New  World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  m  all  its  pro- 
rinces is  com[[iited  nol  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  [172]. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  dislribuled  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  the  ret^ulations  established  wilh  respect  to  Ihe  transmission  of  it,  whe- 
ther by  descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population 
In  order  lo  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in  any  new  settlement, 
property  in  land  ought  lo  be  divided  into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation 
of  it  should  be  rendered  extremely  easy.j  Eul  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental 
maxim  of  policy  ;  and,  as  they  possessed  power  which  enabled  them  to 
gratify  the  utmost  extravagance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of 
great  extent,  and  held  them  as  encommidas.  Ey  degrees  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  converting  a  part  ot'  these  into  MaJ/orasgos,  a  species  of  fief, 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence^  which  can 
neither  be  divided  not  alienateu.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  property 
under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  descends 
fiora  father  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the  proprif  lor 
or  lo  the  community.  In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Ihe  reduction 
of  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  countiy  occupied 
by  some  of  the  conquerors.^  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  h  ere  simi- 
lar ;  for,  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  ac(}uired  was  ori- 
ginally eslimated  according  lo  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon 
them,  America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only  districts  of 
great  extent  could  affi>rd  such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might  be  employed 
in  the  mines  with  any  pros[)ecl  of  considerable  gain.  The  pernicious 
effects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  i/ropeily  m 
the  Spanish  settlements  are  teit  through  every  department  of  induslij,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a  progress  in  population  so  much 
slower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  io  better  conaliluled  colonies  [l73j 
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To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  rtie  enormous  and  expensive 
fabric  of  iheir  ecclesiastical  establishment  iiaa  been  a  burden  on  tiie  Span 
isb  coioniea,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  prepress  of  popuialion  and 
industry.  The  payment  of  tithes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  bdustry :  and  if  the 
exaction  of  them  be  not  r^ulaled  and  circumscribed  by  ihe  wisdom  of  the 
civil  mag:istrale,  it  becomes  intolerable  and  niinous.  But,  instead  of  any 
restraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Span- 
ish legislators  admitted  (hem  into  America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once 
imposed  on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree 
oppressive  to  society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  As  ^arlj-  as  the 
year  isoi,  (he  paymenl  of  tithes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined,  and  (be 
mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Every  article  of  primary  necessity,  towards 
which  the  aftention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally  be  turned,  is  sulyected 
lo  tliat  grievous  exaction.*  Nor  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy  confined 
to  articles  of  simple  and  easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial  and  operose  pro- 
ductio[is,  audi  as  sugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were  soon  declared  to  be 
tifbcabJe  ;t  and  thus  the  industiy  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  from  its  rudest  essay  to  its  highest  improvement.  To  the 
weight  of  this  legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards  has 
made  many  voltmtary  additions.  From  their  fond  delight  in  (be  external 
pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  superstitious  reverence  for  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  denomination,  they  have  liestowed  profuse  donatives  on 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  have  unprofilably  wasted  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  llmtwealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and  given  vigour  toproduclive 
labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  America,  which  Ihe  Span- 
iards have  occupied,  thai,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  liave 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and  filled  the 
colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  these,  the  Span- 
iartls  who  arrive  from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chapelojies, 
aie  tbe  first  in  rank  and  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Span- 
ish court  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all 
departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  must 
bring  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  a  Family  of  Old  Chrisliani,  untainted 
wilhany  mixture  of  Jewish  or'  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  di^raced  by 
any  censure  of  the  Inquisi(ion,J  In  such_pure  hands  power  is  deemed  to 
be  safely  lodged,  and  almost  every  function,  from  the  viceroyalty  down- 
wards, IS  committed  to  Ihem  alone.  Every  person,  who,  by  nis  "birth  or 
residence  ill  America,  may  be  suspected  ol^  any  attacWent  or  interest 
adverse  to  the  mother  country,  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such  a  degree, 
as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  autnori- 
ty  [174].  By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chapetones 
are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  Ibey  look  down  w  itii  dis- 
dain on  every  other  order  of  men. 

The  character  and  state  of  the  Creolo^  or  descendants  of  Europeans  set- 
tled in  America,  the  second  class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have 
enabled  the  Chapelonea  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly  less  consider- 
able than  those  which  they  derived  from  the  paitjal  favour  of  government. 
Though  some  of  the  Creolian  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of 
the  New  World ;  though  others  can  trace  up  (heir  pedigree  lo  the  noblest 
feniilies  in  Spain  ;  though  marty  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes ;  yet,  by 
tile  enervatir^  influence  of  a  sultiy  climate,  by  (he  ri^ur  of  a  Jealous 
government,  and  by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distinction  to  which 
mankind  naturally  ^pire,  the  vigour  of  Iheir  minds  is  so  entirely  bn>keD( 
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lliat  a  great  part  of  tbern  wa-^te  life  Id  luxurious  indulgences,  mingitd  with 
an  illibbrai  superstition  still  more  debasing. 

Lajiguid  and  unenterprising,  the  operations  of  an  active  extended  com- 
merce would  be  to  them  so  cumbersome  and  oppressive,  thai  in  almost 
every  part  of  America  they  decline  ei^^ing  in  il.  The  interior  traffic  of 
every  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade  ivhiui  is  permitted  with  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  and  with  Spain  ilself,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chape- 
tones  ;*  who,  as  the  recompense  of  (heir  industry,  amass  immense  wealth, 
while  the  Creoles,  sunk  in  siotb,  are  satislied  with  tbe  revenues  of  their 
paternal  estates. 

From  this  stated  competition  for  power  and  wealth  between  those  two 
orders  of  citizens,  and  the  various  passions  excited  by  a  rivalship  so  inter- 
esting, their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  On  every  occasion,  symp- 
toms of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the  common  appellations  which  each 
bestows  on  the  other  are  as  contemptuous  as  those  which  flow  iiom  the 
most  dcep-roolcd  national  antipathy .t  Tbe  court  of  Spain,  from  a  refine- 
ment of  distiTJsiful  policy,  cherishes  those  seeds  of  discord,  and  foments 
this  mutual  jealousy,  which  not  only  prevents  (he  two  most  powerful 
classes  of  its  subjects  in  the  New  World  from  combinir^  against  ihe  parent 
State,  but  prompts  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe  the  motions 
and  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  the  other. 

The  third  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  a  mixed  race, 
Jhe  offepring  either  of  a  Eui-opean  and  a  Negro,  cir  of  a  European  and 
Indian,  the  former  called  Alulattoes,  the  tatter  Mestizos,  As  the  court  of 
Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vassals  with  its  ancient  subjects, 
early  encouraged  the  Spaniards  settled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of 
that  country,  several  alfiancea  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  (heir  infant  colo- 
nies-l  But  it  has  been  more  owit^  to  licentious  indulgence,  than  to  com- 
pliance with  this  imunction  of  their  sovereigns,  (bat  [his  mixed  breed  has 
multiplied  so  greatly  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stages  of  descent  in  Ibis  race, 
and  the  gradual  variations  of  shade  until  tbe  African  black  or  the  copper 
colour  of  America  brighten  into  a  European  ccwnplexion,  are  accurately 
marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  distii^uisbea  by  a  peculiar  name. 
Those  of  the  first  and  second  gjenerations  are  considered  and  treated  as 
mere  Indians  and  Negroes ;  but  in  the  third  descent,  the  characteristic  hue 
of  the  former  disappears ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is 
so  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  lje  distinguished  from  Europe- 
ans, and  become  entitled  to  all  (heir  priv(leges.§  It  is  chiefly  by  ttiis 
mixed  race,  whose  frame  b  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  that  theine- 
cbanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  otiier  active  func- 
tions in  society  are  dischai^d,  which  (he  two  higher  classes  of  citizens, 
from  pride,  or  from  indolence,  disdain  to  exercise.]] 

The  Negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  tbe  inhabilanfs  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  species 
into  America,  blether  wilb  their  sen'ices  and  sufferings  there,  shall  be 
fully  explained  in  another  place ;  here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly  in  order 
to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  situation  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  In 
several  of  their  settlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  Negroes  are  mostly 
employed  in  domestic  service.  They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  ol 
luxuiy,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  lo  whose  vanity 
and  pleasures  they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appearance 
are  hardly  less  splendid  llian  that  of  their  masters,  whose  manners  they 
imitate,  and  wk^  passions  they  imbibe. IT    Elevated  by  this  distinction, 
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they  have  assumed  aucli  a  tone  of  superiority  orer  the  Indians,  and  treat 
(hem  with  such  insolence  and  scom,  that  Ihe  anlipalhy  between  the  two 
races  has  hecome  impiacafale.  Even  in  Peru,  where  Negroes  seem  to  be 
more  numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field  work  as  well  as  domestic  sei- 
Ttce,  they  maintain  thtir  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  theinutualhalred 
of  one  to  the  other  suhsisls  with  equal  violence.  The  laws  have  indus- 
triously fomented  this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rise,  and,  by  most 
rigoroug  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  preveni  every  intercourse  that 
might  foiTO  a  bond  of  i:nion  between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  aitfu] 
policy,  the  Spaniards  denve  slre^th  from  that  circumstance  in  population 
which  is  the  wealtness  of  other  European  colonies,  and  have  secured,  as 
associates  and  defenders,  those  very  persons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of 
jealoug'  and  terror,* 

The  Indians  form  the  last  and  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  the  coun 
try  which  belonged  to  their  ancestors.  1  have  already  traced  the  piwress 
of  the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that 

f People ;  and  have  mentioned  the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regu- 
alions,  concerning  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
of  their  new  dommioiis.  But  since  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought 
down  the  history  of  America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired 
durii^  two  centuries  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  short  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542,  wbicli  have  been  so 
often  mentioned,  the  high  pretensions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  . 
who  considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service  they  had  acquired 
a  fiill  tkht  of  property,  were  finally  abrc^aled.  From  that  period,  Ihe 
Indians  Dave  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  lo  tlie  privileges  of  sub- 
jects. When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just  that  they  should 
contribute  towards  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had 
adopted  them  as  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted  wi lb  r^^uiar  indus- 
try, and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  Ibond  it  necessary  lo  fis  and 
secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reasonable  lo  exact  from 
them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  ias  was  imposed  upon  eveiy  male,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  nature  as  weii  sa 
the  extent  of^lhe  services,  which  thej  might  be  required  to  perfon 
ascertained  with  precision.  This  tnbute  varies  in  different  r"~' 
but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amouni;  la 
nearly  four  shillings  a  head  :  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at 
the  source  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely_  lowt  [nsj.  The 
ri^ht  of  levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America,  every  Indian  is 
either  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  siibicct  to 
whom  the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda.  In  Ihe  former  case,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasujy  ;  in  the  latter,  Ihe 
same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  Ihe  grant.  When  Spain  first 
took  possession  of  America,  the  skater  part  of  it  was  parcel  led  out  among 
its  conquerors,  or  those  who  msl  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portion 
reserved  for  the  crown.  As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for  two  lives 
onlyj  reverted  successively  lo  Ihe  sovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either 
to  diSiise  his  favours  by  grants  lo  new  proprietoi's,  or  to  augment  his  own 
revenue  by  valuable  annexations  Il76],  Of  these,  Ihe  latter  has  been 
jiequently  chosen  ;  tlie  number  of  Indians  now  depending  immediately  ou 
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Ihe  c-kivm  is  much  greater  than  in  the  first  stage  afler  the  conquest,  and 
this  branch  of  tlje  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

The  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the  Indians  accrues  either  to  the 
•  lown,  or  to  the  hoiaer  of  the  encomienda,  according  to  the  same  rule  ob- 
served in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those  services,  howeTer,  which  can 
now  he  legally  exacted,  are  veiy  different  irom  the  tasks  originaliy  ini- 
posed  upon  (he  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  tliey  must  perfoim 
IS  defined,  and  an  equitable  recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The 
slated  services  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  branches 
They  are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  necessity,  withoul  which 
society  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  ate  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines, 
from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance. 
In  consequence  of  Ihe  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of 
maize,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption ;  in  tendire  cattle  ;  in 
erectii^edificesol  public  utility ;  in buildii^  bridges  ;  andinTormioghigh 
roads  ;*  but  Ibey  cannot  be  constrained  tolabour  in  raising  vines,  onves, 
and  sugaivcanes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation  which  has  for  its  object  the 
gratification  of  luxury  or  commercial  profit-t  In  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  ex- 
tracting ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive 
processes,  no  less  unwholesome  than  operose  [177]. 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the  same,  and  is  undei 
regulations  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  tn  aivisions,  lermed 
Mitm,  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the 
number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the  inhahitanis  in 
any  district.^  In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is 
fixed  at  four  in  the  hundred. §  During  what  time  Ihe  labour  of  such  Indians 
as  are  employed  in  agriculture  continues,  I  have  not  been  able  lo  learn  [170], 
But  in  Peru,  each  imta,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there 
sii  months ;  an'd  while  er^aged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  receives 
less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that  sum.|| 
No  Indian,  residir^  at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is 
fflcluded  in  the  mita,  or  division  employed  workir^  it  jIT  nor  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  low  country  exposed  now  to  certam  destruction,  as  they 
were  at  iiist  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by  compellir^ 
them  to  remove  tram  that  warm  climate  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where 
minerals  abound**  [179], 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are  entirely  subject  lo  the 
Spanish  laws  and  magistrates ;  but  in  their  own  villages  they  are  governed 
by  caziques,  some  of  whom  are  Ihe  descendants  of  their  ancient  lords, 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  viceroys.  These  regulate  the  petty  affairs 
of  the  people  under  them,  according  to  maxims  of  lustice  transmitted  to 
them  by  tradition  from  (heir  ancestOTS.  To  the  Indians  this  jurisdiction, 
lodged  in  such  friendly  hands,  affords  some  consolation  ;  and  so  little  formi- 
dable is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  oftenallow  it  to  descend 
by  hereditary  nghl.tt  For  the  further  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to 
oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an  officer  in  eveiy  district  with 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians.  Ilishisfunction,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts 
of  justice  ;  and,  by  Ihe  interposition  of  his  authority,  to  set  hounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.JJ  A  certain  portion  of 
the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is  destined  for  the  salary  of  the 

'Recop  lib.  vi.  tit  xiii  1.19.    ScJors.de  Ind.  Juie,  <i.  lib. i,  c.6, T. S.  t  R«<>p. Hb.  vi. Tit 

lliS.l.a.  Bolarz.ltb.i.  c.  7.  No.41,^.  |  UcEDp.  lib.  vi. dt.  lU.  I.' ».  jlhid.lib.il.].>!. 
B  "Una  EnOeien.  aes,  SOS.  H  Heoop.  lib.  vi  iit.jii.  L3.  "IWd.flb.  vi.lit.  lil.  LS9,Ul.  I. 
I.  13.        tt  Solotz.  Ae  Juis  lad.  lib.  1. 1  %.    Beco^L  Bb.  vi.  Ub  vD.        U  Suloiz.  lib.  I,  c.  IT.  f. 
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caziqiies  and  prolectots ;  anolher  is  applied  to  Ihe  n 

clergy  employed  in  Ihe  instniciion  of  tlie  Indians.*    Anolher  j. 

to  be  approprialed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  is  aijplied 
for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  yeare  of  famine,  or  when  a  jiartjcular 
district  IS  affected  by  anj^  estraordinary  local  calamity.t  Besides  this, 
provision  is  made  by  various  laws*  that  hospitals  shall  he  founded  in 
eveiy  new  settlement  for  the  reception  of  Indians.^  Such  hospitals  have 
accordingly  been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in 
Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  tenderness 
and  humanity .§ 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence  and  policy  by  which 
the  Indians  are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In 
tliose  reg-ulations  of  3ie  Spanish  monarchs,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
cruel  system  of  extermination,  whicJi  (hey  have  been  chained  with  adopt- 
ing ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  necessity  of  securing  subsistence  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  woriting  the  mines,  give  them  a 
light  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  must  allow,  that 
the  attention  with  which  they  regulate  and  reconipense  that  labour  is  pro- 
vident and  sagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  displayed, 
or  precaulions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern,  for  the  preservation,  ' 
(he  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those  latter  regulations, 
like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  have  too 
often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  against  the  evils  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  prevent.  In  every  aee,  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  Ibe 
same  effects  must  follow.  From  tHe  immense  distance  between  the  power 
intrusted  with  Ihe  execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are 
enacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax,  and 
Ihe  dread  of  a  superior,  too  remote  to  observe  with  accuracy  or  to  punish 
with  despatch,  must  insensibly  abate.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
injunctions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer,  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the  exactions  of  the 
magistrates  who  ought  to  have  protected  them ;  unreasonable  tasks  are 
imposed ;  Ihe  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  Ihe  period  fixed 
by  law,  and  Ihey  groan  under  many  of  the  insults  and  wrongs  which  are 
(be  lot  of  a  dependent  people  [tGO],  From  some  information  on  which  I 
can  dejiend,  such  oppression  abounds  more  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  colony. 
But  it  is  not  general.  According  lo  the  accounts  even  ot'^  those  authors 
who  are  most  disposed  to  exagsorate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  Ihey,  in 
several  provinces,  enjoy  not  only  ease  but  affluence  ;  they  possess  laige 
farms ;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks ;  and,  by  tbo  know- 
ledge which  Ihey  have  acquired  of  European  arts  and  industiy,  are  sud 
plied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life.ll 


superstitious  veneration  with  which  Ihe  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to 
take  precautions  against  Ihe  introduction  of  the  Papal  dominion  in  America. 
With  Ibis  view,  he  solicited  Alexander  VI.  for  a  ^ant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly-discovered  countiieSjIT  which  he  obtained  on  condi- 
tion of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  (he  natives. 
Soon  ailer  Julius  11.  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  there.** 

*Ilecop.  lib,  vi,  tJl.T.I.SD.tll.  ivi.  [.  13—15.  t  Ibid.  lib.  vl.Ut.  iv.  1.13.  J  Ibid.  Kb.  1.  til. 
tv.  1.  1,  b-c.  ft  Voy.  do  Ulioa,  i,  *J9. 5W.  CliurcMll,  Iv.  498,  H  Gnse'E  Suivey,  j.  85.  SO.  1«4. 
UO,&F.       V  Bulls Alei.T],A.D.t5Dl,a|).SDlotK.dcJ)irelnd.ii.p,%,         •«  SulKJuUlB 
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But  these  Ponfifis,  unacquainted  with  Ihe  value  of  what  he  demanded, 
bestowed  these  ttonalions  with  an  inconsiderate  liberality,  which  their 
successors  have  often  lamented,  and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  ol 
those  grants,  the  Spaniah  monarchs  have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the 
American  chutd).  In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested. 
Their  nomination  of  persons  to  supply  vacant  benefices  is  instantly  con- 
firmed by  Ihe  Pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America,  authonly  of  every 
species  centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  coUiaion  is  known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  King  is  the  only  superior,  his 
name  alone  is  heard  ol,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  America,  nor  are 
they  of  any  force  there  until  they  have  been  previouah"  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  ;*  and  if  any  bull  shouI(j 
be  surreptitiously  introduced  and  circulated  in  America  without  obtaimrg 
that  approbation,  ecclesiastics  are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the 
council  of  the  Ilidies-t  To  this  limitation  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction, 
equally  singular,  whether  we  consider  the  are  and  nation  in  which  it  was 
devised,  or  fbe  jealous  altention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  succes- 
sors have  studied  to  maintain  it  in  full  farce,t  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  reigned  i]i  her  Ame- 
rican domiDioRS. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the  same  form  as  in  Spain, 
with  its  full  train  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries. 
The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  denomination 
of  Ouras,  Doctnneros,  and  AiiVw'onerM.  The  first  are  parish  priests  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second 
have  tlie  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The  third  are 
employed  in  instructing  and  convertii^  those  fiercer  tribes  which  disdain 
submission  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  inaccessible  r^ons 
to  which  the  Spanisn  arcns  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the 
ecclesiastics  of  all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberalitv 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  churcn 
in  America  are  immense.  The  Romishsuperstitionappearswith  its  utmost 
pomp  in  the  New  VTorld.  Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnificent, 
and  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  is  such  as  exceeds  the  conception  oT  a  European.§ 
An  ecclesiastical  establishment  so  splendid  and  extensive  is  unfavourable, 
as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  the  prcwress  of  risii^  colonies ;  but  in 
countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delighted  with  parade 
that  religion  must  assume  it  in  order  to  attract  their  veneration,  this  pro- 
pensity to  ostentation  has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  fatal.  In  eveiy  new  settlement,  the  first  object  should  be  to 
encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards 
alimenting  the  number  and  strength  of  the  comrounily.  Durirg  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  society,  while  there  is  room  to  spread,  and  sustenance  is 
procured  with  facility,  manliind  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the 
Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most 
preposterou?  policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  pei-sons  of  both 
sexes  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  mi^uided  piety,  which 
ascribes  transcendent  merit  to  a  slate  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  prospect 

•  B«»pll.  lib.  i,  lit,  ix.  I,  2.  and  Aulas  del  navsjo  de  las  Indiaa,  clii.        t  Kecop.  lib.  1.  lit.  vil 
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of  that  listless  ease  which  in  sultry  climatca  is  deemed  supreme  felicity, 
notnbeis  crOTtded  into  those  mansions  of  sioth  and  superstition,  and  are 
lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract  are  admitted  inio 
the  monasteries  ot  the  New  World,  the  evil  is  mote  sensibly  fell,  and 
every  monk  ornun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  withmawn  from 
ciril  life.  The  i.'npropriety  of  such  foundations  in  any  situation  where  the 
extent  of  ferriloir  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  il,  is  so  obvious, 
that  some  Catholic  states  have  espressiy  prohibited  any  person  in  their 
colonies  frora  takii^  the  monastic  vows.*  Even  the  ^anish  monarclis, 
on  some  occasions,  seem  lo  have  been  alarmed  wilh  tbe  spreading  of  a 
spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  their  colomes,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  check  it.t  But  the  Spaniards  in  America,  more 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Eurojie,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigiDted  and  illiterate,  have 
conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can 
restrain  their  zeal ;  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill  judged  bounty,  religious 
houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to 
societ3^[lBl]. 
In  viewing  t 

ence  of  eccfcsi ^ , ._...  ^ 

object  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  th^secular 
clei^y  in  Mexico  and  Peru  aje  natives  of  Spain.  As  persons  long  accus- 
tomed, by  their  education,  to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic 
life  are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  disposed  to  strike  into 
new  paths  than  any  order  of  men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom 
Ihe  American  church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such  as,  from  merit  or  rank 
in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
tbe  secular  priests  in  the  New  World  are  slill  less  distinguished  than  their 
brethren  in  Spain  for  literarj^  accomplishments  of  any  species ;  and  thougph, 
by  the  ample  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  American  cbureh, 
many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  ease  and  independence  which  are  favourable 
lo  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  body  of  secular  clergy  has  hardly,  duiinff 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whose  works  convey  such 
useful  information,  or  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked 
among  those  which  afti'act  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars. 
On  the  cfiscovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
monastic  orders ;  and,  wilh  a  becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  any 
province  was  compleled,  and  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  began  to 
assume  some  form,  the  Popes  permitted  the  missionaries  of  Ihe  four  mendi- 
cant orders,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges 
in  America,  lo  perform  all  spiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  tithes  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  depending  on  (he  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishoj)  of  the  diocess,  or  being  subject  to  his  censures.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  ne^v  career  of  usefulness,  as  well  aa  new  objecls  of  am- 
bition, presented  themselves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient 
under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weary  of  its  insipid  uniformity,  and 
fatigued  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  frivolous  functions,  offer  their 
service  with  eagerness,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty 
and  distinction.  Nor  do  they  pureue  distinction  without  success  The 
holiest  ecclesiastical  honours,  as  well  as  Ihe  most  lucrative  preferments  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  ate  often  in  Ibe  hands  of  regulars ;  and  jt  is  chiefiy  to 
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tne  monastic  orders  that  the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of 
science  wliich  is  cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  oniy 
Spanisli  ecclesiastics  from  whom  we  have  received  any  accounts  either  of 
the  civil  or  natural  history  of  the  various  provinces  in  America.  Some  of 
them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indehhle  superatition  of  their  jirofe*- 
sioD,  have  published  books  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  (heir  abilities. 
The  natural  and  moral  histo/y  of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jesuit  Acosta, 
contains  more  accurate  observations,  perhaps,  and  mote  sound  science,  than 
are  to  he  found  in  any  description  of  remote  countries  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

But  the  same  disgust  with  irioiiastic  life,  to  which  America  is  indebted 
for  some  instrueters  of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  ^iddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom 
the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  consider  a 
mission  lo  America  as  a  release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There 
they  soon  ohlain  some  parochial  cha«:e  ;  and  far  removed,  by  their  situa- 
tion, from  the  inspection  of  iheir  monastic  superiors,  and  exempt,  by  their 
character,  from  tne  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,*  they  are  hajdly  sub- 
jected to  any  control.  According  lo  the  testimony  of  the  most  zealous 
catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  [profession,  but  regardless  of 
that  emertial  decorum  and  respect  for  the  opiraonof  mankind,  which  pre- 
serve a  semblance  of  worth  where  the  reality  is  wanting.  Secure  of  im- 
punity, some  reguJais,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly 
in  commerce,  and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing  wealtli,  that  they 
become  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the  Indians  whom  it  was  their 
duty  lo  have  protected.  Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  licen- 
tiousness [102]. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  enormities  so  mam 
fest  and  so  offensive.  Several  persons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than 
discernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity  lo  the  canons 
of  the  church,  ought  to  be  coniined  within  (he  walls  of  their  cloisters,  and 
should  no  longer  be  pemiitled  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Some  public-spirited  magistrates,  from  conviction  of  its  heins 
necessary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege  bestowed  at  first  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  tjroe  and  experience  had  discovered  the  per- 
nicious effects,  openly  countenanced  the  secular  clei^  in  theu-  attempts 
to  assert  their  own  rights.  The  prince  D'Esquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru 
under  Philip  III,,  took  measures  so  decisive  and  effectual  for  circumscribing 
the  regulars  within  their  proper  sphere  as  struck  them  with  general  con- 
sternation [^183],  They  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts.  They  alarmed 
the  superstitious,  by  representing  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  inno- 
vations fatal  lo  religion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue  in 
order  to  gain  persons  in  power ;  and  seconded  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
theiWendicantordersin  America,  they  made  a  deep  inipression  cm  a  bigoted 
prince  and  a  weak  ministry.  The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated.  The 
abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  lo  increase,  and  the  corruption  of 
monks,  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any 
superior,  became  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as  the  veneration  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  monastic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the 
'Jesuits  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI,  ventured  to  apply  the  only 
effectual  remedy,  by  issuiig  an  edict  [June  23,  1757],  prohibiting  regulars 
of  every  denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any  parish  with  the  cure 
of  souls ;  and  declaring  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incunibenls, 
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none  but  secular  priests,  subject  fo  the  jurisdiction  of  tteir  diocesans,  shall 
be  presented  to  vacant  benefices,*  il  this  regulation  is  carried  iiilo  exe- 
cution with  steadiness  in  any  degree  proportional  lo  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  is  framed,  a  very  considerable  Teforraation  may  take  place  in  ilie  eccle- 
siastical state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular  clergy  may  gradually 
become  a  respectable  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many  ecclesiastics, 
CTen  at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary  ;  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  would  be  held  in  such  high  estimation,  and  pos- 
sess such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  niicds  of  their  countrymen 
throughout  aU  (he  Spanish  settlements. 

But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  America  may  possess, 
Uie  success  of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  might  have  been 
eipecled,  eilher  from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
Ihe^  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  fiist  missionaries.  In  their  ardour  to  make  proselytes, 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  Christian  church  without  previous 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  rel^on,  and  even  before  they  themselves 
'  had  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  Indian  language,  as  lo  be  able  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty. 
Resting  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in  scholastic  theo\c«j,  between  thai  degree 
of  assent  which  is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  conviction  of 
duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both  ttiese  are  imperfect, 
Ihey  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
religion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  men,  than  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  body  of  people  overawed 
bv  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
cniefs,  incited  by  levify,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were 
instantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single 
cleigyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not 
desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue  that  be  was  unable  to  lift  his 
hands.t  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  MesicaD 
empire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to  more  than  four 
millions,  j  Proselytes  adopted  with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  and  v«ho  were 
.  neither  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  lo  which  it  was  supposed  they 
had  given  assent,  nor  taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  rei^uired 
to  relinquish,  relamed  their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  m  full 
Bsrce,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrine  and  riles  with  that  slender 
knowledge  ol  Christianity  which  tbej-  had  acquired.  These  sentiments 
the  new  cmverfs  transmitted  to  their  posteri_fy,  into  whose  minds  (hey 
have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Sp&nish  ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  induslrp-, 
have  not  been  ajjle  to  eradicate  Ihera.  ,  I'he  religious  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  are  still  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  Indians, 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of 
reach  of  inspection  by  the  Spaniards,  they  assemble  and  celebrate  their 
idolatrous  rites.  § 

But  (bis  is  not  (he  most  unsurmountable  obstacle  fo  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  ihe  Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  underslandinga 
are  so  limited,  their  observations  and  reflections  reach  bo  little  beyond  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  (hat  they  seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  orfonnieE 
abstract  Ideas,  and  possess  not  language  to  espress  them.  To  such  men  the 
sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
incomprehensible.    The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Popish 
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worship  catch  the  eye,  please  and  interest  (Lem  ;  butwhen  their  inslruclera 
attempt  to  explain  tbe  articles  of  faitli  with  which  those  eKlemal  ohstrvancea 
are  connected,  though  the  Indians  may  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little 
conceive  tlie  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  Belief.    Their  indifference  is  stitl  greater  than  their 


}  thought  for  what  is  to  comei  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of 
religion  make  much  impression  upon  them ;  and  while  Iheif  foresighl  rarely 
extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  Inem  witn 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world,  Aslonisbed  equally  at 
their  slowness  of  comprehension,  and  at  their  insensibility)  some  of  the 
early  missionaries  pronounced  them  a  race  of  men  so  brulisli  as  (o  be  incar 

Eible  of  underslandii^  the  first  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held  at 
iraa  decreed,  that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.*  Though  Paul  III;,  by  his 
famous  bull  issued  id  the  year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  ;t  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  durii^  which  they  hare  been  members  of  the  church,  so  imper- 
fect are  their  altainments  in  knowledge  that  venr  few  possess  such  a  poilion 
of  spiritual  discernment  as  to  be  deemed  wortn^  of  being  admit  led  to  the 
holy  communion.j  From  this  idea  of  their  incapc^city  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  re%ion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  established  the  inquisi- 
tion in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribunal,5  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection 
of  their  diocesans,'  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious  :  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  taught 
Ihe  learned  lai^ages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinaiT  course  of 
academic  education  with  applause,  their  frailly  is  still  so  much  su^ected, 
fliat  few  Indians  are  either  ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any  religious 
orderll  [l84]. 

From  this  brief  survey  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interior  state 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various  productions  with  which  they  supply 
and  enrich  the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  ihe  New  World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent  as  bore  a  due 

Eroporlion  to  the  parent  state,  the  pn^ress  of  her  colonising  might  have 
een  attended  with  the  same  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  Kut  when, 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had  seized  on  coun- 
tries laiger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  such  vast  nylons  with  a 
number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  tbem  was  so  obvious, 
as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  did 
not  form  compact  settlements,  where  industry,  circumscribed  within  proper 
limits,  both  m  its  views  and  operations,  is  conducted  with  thai  sober  per- 
serering  spirit  which  gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  possession  to  a 
proper  use,  and  derives  thence  the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Spaniards,  seduced  by  the  boundless  prospect  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  possessions  m  America  into  governments  of  great  extent.  As 
their  number  was  too  small  lo  attempt  ihe  regular  culture  of  the  ir  - 


provinces  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled,  they  bent  their  atlen- 
lirai  io  a  few  objects  that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  sudden  and  exorbitant 
gain,and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  induslty, 
which  lead  more  slowly,  but  with  greater  certainly,  to  wealth  and  increase 
of  national  strength. 
Of  all  the  meUjods  by  which  riches  may  be  acquired,  that  of  searching 
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for  Iha  precious  metals  is  one  of  Ihe  most  inTiting  to  men  who  are  either 
unaccustomed  to  the  regular  assiduity  wilh  which  the  culture  of  the  earth 
and  the  operations  of  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enter- 
prising and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit 
which  they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  several  countries  in  America 
were  sul^jected  to  the  domiaion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  tho  only  metliod 
of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers  hy  whom  they 
were  conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure  them 
to  settle,  by  (he  prospect  of  their  affording  gold  and  silver,  were  totally 
neglected.  Those  in  which  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the  san- 
guine expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned.  Even  the  value  of 
Uie  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  Iheir  discoveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their 
attention,  sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  which  had 
been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they  were  deserted  by  many 
of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more  industrious  possessors.  All 
crowded  to  Mesicoand  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
among  the  natives,  who  searched  for  them  with  little  Industry  and  less 
skill,  promised  an  uneiihausted  store,  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent 
and  persevering  efforts. 

During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  researches  was  kept  up_  by 
hope  rather  than  success.  At  leielh,  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Poioai  in 
Peru  were  accidentally  discovered  in  the  year  1545*  by  an  Indian,  as  he 
was  clambering  up  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  a  llama  which  had  strayed 
from  his  flock.  Soon  after,  (he  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  New  Spain,  little 
inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time  surressive 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  mines  are  now  so 
numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in  the 
provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  Ijingdom  of  Granada,  has  become 
the  capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  system  no 
less  complicated  than  interesting.  To  describe  the  nature  of  Ihe  various 
ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  the  bowels  of  Ihe  earth,  and  to 
explain  the  several  processes  by  which  the  metals  are  separated  from  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  mingled,  either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  tlie 
attractive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  tne  natural  philosopher  or 
chTmist,  rather  than  of  the  nislorian. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  Ihe  mountains  of  the  New  World 

Eoured  forth  their  treasures  astonished  mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed 
ifherto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metals  fi-oni  the  mora 
scan^  stoits  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According 
to  principles  of  coniputation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 

§uantit^  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of 
pain,  is  equal  to  value  to  four  millions  sterling  annually,  reckoning  from 
the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  discovored,  to  the  present  lime. 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  millions.  Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the  Spanish  writers  con- 
tend, that  as  much  more  ought  to  tie  added  to  it  in  consideration  of  treasure 
which  has  been  extracted  from  the  mints,  and  imported  fraudulently  into 
Spain  without  paying  duty  to  the  King.  By  this  account,  Spain  has  drawn 
from  the  New  world  asupplyof  weailli  amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand 
milli<H)s  of  pounds  stcrlii^  [185]. 

The  mines,  which  have  ji'.-lded  tliis  amazing  quantity  of  treasure,  are 
not  worked  at  Ihe  expense  of  Ihs  crowu  or  of  the  public.  In  order  lo 
encourage  private  advent'ir-.rj,  the  peraon  who  discovers  and  works  a  new 
rein  is  entitled  to  the  psxiperly  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  lo  such  a  dis- 
covery before  the  goverr.o;  of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of 'and  is 
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measured  off,  and  a  certain  numter  of  Indians  allolfed  hini,  under  Ihe 
obligation  of  his  opening'  Ihe  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  Ids  pnyiiig 
tlie  custornaiy  duly  to  llie  Kii^  for  what  it  shall  produce.  Inviled  by  the 
facility  with  which  such  grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  some 
slriltingexamples  of  success  in  tliis  line  of  adventure,  not  only  the  sanguine 
and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident,  enter  ujwn  it  wilh  aslonisbiriff 
ardour.  Wilh  vast  objects  always  in  I'iew,  fed  continually  wilh  hope,  and 
expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  secret  stores,  and  give 
up  ibe  wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wishes,  Ihey  deem  eveir  other 
occupation  insipid  and  uninterestii^.  The  charms  of  this  puisuit,  fike  Ihe 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitchii^,  and  -take  such  full  possession  of  the 
mmd,  as  even  to  give  a  nevv  bent  to  the  natural  lemper.  Under  its  in- 
fluence the  cautious  become  enteiprising,  and  Ihe  covetous  profuse.  Pow 
erful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  ila  force  is  augmented  by  Ibe  arts  oi  an 
order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  searcheis.  These  are 
commonij'  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some 
skill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating  manner  and  confident 
oretensions  peculiar  to  projectors,  address  the  wealthy  and  (be  credulous 
Byjplausible  descriptions  of  Ihe  appearances  which  they  have  discovered 
OI  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored ;  by  produciufj,  when  requisite,  specimens 
of  promising  ore ;  by  affirming,  witli  an  imposn^  assurance,  that  success  u 
certain,  and  that  the  expense  iiiust  be  trilling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuatle. 
An  association  is  formed ;  a  small  sum  is  ativanced  by  each  copartner ;  the 
mine  is  opened  ;  the  iearcker  is  intrusted  with  (he  sole  directjoii  of  every 
operation;  unforeseen  diificulties  occur ;  new  demands  of  monc];  are  made  ; 
but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappointments  and  delays,  hope  is  nei'er  ex- 
lii^uished,  and  ihe  ardour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  isobsen-ed, 
that  if  any  person  once  enters  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible  lo 
return;  bis  ideas  alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit} 
visioiisnf  imaginaiy  wealth  are  continually  belbre  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks, 
and  speaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.* 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  he  formed,  wherever  the  active  exertions  of 
any  society  are  chiefly  emplcwed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No 
spirit  is  more  adverse  lo  such  improvements  in  agriculture  and  commerce 
as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  system  of  administration  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  founded  upwi  principles  of  sound  policy,  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  (he  legislator  would  have  been  exerted  with  as 
much  ardour  in  restraining  its  subjects  from  such  {lernicious  industry,  as  is 
now  employed  in  alluring  them  loWards  it.  "  Projects  of  mining,"  says  a 
good  judge  of  Ihe  political  conduct  of  nations,  "  instead  of  replacii^  the 
capital  employed  in  Ihem,  tc^ther  with  the  ordinary  profi(  of  Stock, 
comnsonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  prdects,  there- 
fore, to  which,  of  all  others,  a  piiident  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase 
the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  lo  give  any  extraordinary 
encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital 
than  would  go  lo  Ihem  of  its  own  accord.  Siich,  in  reality,  is  the  absurd 
confidence  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever 
there  is  (he  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go 
to  them  of  ils  own  accord,*'t  But  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  government  is 
studious  to  cherish  a  spirit  which  it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and 
by  the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  inconsiderate  credulity 
which  has  turned  the  aclive  industry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  im- 
proper channel.  To  this  may_  be  imputed  the  slender  prcgress  which 
Spa ni^  America  hasmade,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,eitner  in  useful 
manufactures,  or  in  tliose  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation  which  furnish 
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the  colonies  of  other  nalioiis  with  their  staple  commodilies.  In  comparison 
with  the  precious  metals  eveiy  bounty  ol  nature  is  so  much  despised,  that 
(hisextravagantideaof  theirvalue  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  ofJanEu^e 
in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  settled  tliere,  denomimte  a  country  rick,  not 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance 
of  its  pastures,  but.  on  account  ot  the  niinei'ala  which  its  mountains  con- 
tain In  quest  of  (hese,  they  abandon  flie  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  they  have 
built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  possess  in  the  New  World. 
As  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spaniards  originally  took,  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a  diffi;rent  way,  that  although,  from 
various  causes,  the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much  decreased,  the  fascination 
continues,  and  almost  evcw  person,  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the  com- 
meree  of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  still  engaged  in  some  adventure  of  this 
kind  [186]. 

Bui  though  (nines  are  the  chief  object  of  the  Spaniards,  and  (he  precious 
metals  which  these  yield  fonn  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce 
with  America  :  tlie  fertile  countries  which  tiiey  possess  there  abound  with 
other  commodities  of  such  value,  or  scarcity,  as  to  altract  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention.  Cochineal  is  a  production  almost  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  such  demand   in  commerce  that   the  sale  is  always  certain,  and 


yet  yields  such  profit  as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  iiisects  of  which  this  valuable  dru^  is  composed,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  market.    Quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  Bark,  the  most  salutary 


— mple,  perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  ir.  

passion  to  human  infirmity,  has  made  known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in 
Peru,  to  which  it  afforcb  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  Indigo  ot 
Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  province  in  America,  and 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extant.  Cacao,  though  not  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  attains  to  its  highest  state  of  perleclion  tliere,  and,  from 
the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  aa.  in  America,  is  a 
valuable  commoaity.  The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  extiuisite  flavour 
than  any  broi^ht  from  the  New  Worid;  the  Sugar  raised  in  that  island, 
in  Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  Ic^ether  with  drugs  of  various  kinds 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  productionsof  America  which  enricb 
the  Spanish  commerce.  To  these  must  be  added  an  article  of  no  incon 
siderable  account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which,  as  well  aa  for  tnanj 
of  those  which  1  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  aie  more  indebted  to  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  country,  tiian  to  their  own  foresight  and  industry. 
The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle,  have  multiplied 
in  the  New  World  with  a  rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  A  few 
yeara  after  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  so 
numenws  tliat  their  proprietora  reckoned  tliem  by  thousands.*  Less  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  tliein  as  they  continued  to  increase,  they  were  suffered 
to  run  wUtt ;  and  spreading  over  a  country  of  boundless  extent,  under  a 
mild  climate  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  their  number  became  im. 
mense.  They  range  over  the  vast  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres 
towards  the  .4ndes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  ;  and  the  unlucky 
traveller  who  once  falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  several  days  before 
he  can  disentangle  himself  from  amoi^the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  ot 
the  earth,  and  seems  to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  less  numerous  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  several  other  pruvincea:  they  are  killed  merely  foi. 
the  sake  of  their  hides;  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  seasons  is  so  ^at. 
that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses,  whicli  are  left  in  the  field,  would  infect 
the  air,  if  largis  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of  galUnazQS,  or 
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American  vultures,  llie  most  voracious  of  all  ihe  feathered  kind,  did  not 
instantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  everj 
fleet  to  Europe,  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,* 

Almost  all  these  may  ue  considered  as  staple  commodities  peculiar  to 
America,  and  different  if  we  except  that  last  mentioned,  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mother  countiy. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various  articies  from  her  colo- 
nies first  became  active  and  considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manu- 
factures were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product  of  tiiese  she 
was  able  bolli  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  the  New  World,  and  to 
answer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  Charles  V.,  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  only 
to  furnish  what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to  afford  a  sui^ 
plus  for  exportation.  When  a  maricet  for  them,  formerty  unknown,  and 
to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  in  America,  she  had  recourse  to  hei 
domestic  store,  and  ibund  there  an  abundant  supply  [187],    This  new  era- 

Sloymeiit  must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spirit  of  industiy. 
foutished  and_  invi^rated  by  it,  the  manufactures,  Ihe  population,  and 
■wealth  of  Spain,  might  have  g^ne  on  increasing'  in  the  same  proporlirai 
with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  stale  of  the  Spanish  marine 
at  this  period  less  flourishing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  begin- 
nir^  oi  the  sijileenlh  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a. 
thousand  merchant  ships,t  a  number  probably  far  superior  fo  that  of  any 
nation  in  Europe  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domes- 
tic industry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the  augmen- 
tation of  both  must  have  been  rapid  and  enlensive,  and  Spain  might  have 
received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  aciiuisition? 
in  the  New  World  that  other  powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies 
there. 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing  happens  to  nations 
as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which  flows  in  gradually,  and  ivilh  moderate 
increase,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  wJiich  is  irjendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  conducted  exertions ;  but  when 
opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and  with  loo  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all 
sober  plans  of  i]:idust^,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is  wild 
and  extravagant  and  clarii:^  m  business  or  in  action.  Such  was  Ihe  great 
and  sudden  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue  that  the  possession  of 
America  brought  into  Spain ;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  perniotous  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  appear. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  supply  of  treasure  from  the  New 
World  was  scanty  and  precarious ;  and  the  genius  of  Charles  V,  conducted 
public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  effects  of  this  influence  were 
little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  li.  ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  with 
talentsYar  inferior  to  those  of  his  lather,  and  remittances  from  the  colonies 
became  a  r^ular  and  considerable  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation 
of  this  rapid  change  in  the  slate  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and 
his  people^  was  at  once  conspicuous.  Philip,  possessing  that  spirit  of  un- 
ceasiiK  assiduity  which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  mode- 
rate talents,  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resources  that  be 
thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Escurial,  he  troubled  and  annoyed  ail  the  nations  around 
him.  He  waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  English  ;  he  encouraged 
and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and 
maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.    By 
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BUch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  operations,  pursued  with 
ardour  during  the  course  of  a  lone  reign,  Spain  was  drained  both  of  men 
and  nionijy.  Under  the  weak  administration  of  hia  successor,  Philip  III. 
[A,  D.  1611],  the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk  into 
the  lowest  decline,  when  the  incon''ider.'i(e  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expel 
led  at  once  near  a  million  of  his  most  iti'lustrtous  subjects,  at  tbe  reiy  time 
when  the  exhausted  state  of  the  lungdom  required  some  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  political  wisdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive  ilsstrength. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  su^  a  diuiinutJon  in  the  uuin 
ber  of  her  people,  that  from  inaliilily  to  recruit  her  annies  she  was  obliged 
to  contract  Tier  operations.  Her  flourishii^  manufactures  were  fallen  into 
decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined. 
Her  extensive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  befween  different 
parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships  which  attempt- 
ed to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  she  once 
despised.     Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every  pros- 

Krous  state,  was  neglected,  and  one  of  tlie  moat  fertile  countries  in  Europe 
rdly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manuiaclures  of  the  parent  slate  de- 
clined, the  demands  of  Tier  colonies  continued  lo  increase.  The  Spaniards, 
like  (heir  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually 
upon  them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry  to  which  Ihey  had  been  accuSr 
tomed,  and  repaired  with  eagerness  (o  (hose  regions  from  which  this  opu- 
lence issued.  By  Uiis  rage  of  emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhaiistir^  that  of  the  mother 
country.  All  those  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  a(  first 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almost  eveiy  arti- 
cle of  necessary  consumption.  Ei^|;ed  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative 
pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints  which  govemmeiil  imposed,  they  could 
not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishii^  (he  manufactures  requbite 
for  comfortable  subsistence.  They  received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another 
place)  their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  lux- 
ury of  life,  and  even  their  instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe,  Spain, 
thmned  of  people  and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their 
growing  demands.  She  had  recourse  lo  her  neighbours.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Ihe  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which 
her  wants  called  into  existence  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnished 
in  abundance  whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did  (he  fundamental  law^ 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppose 
this  innova(ion.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any  statute,  defeated  its 
operation,  and  constrained  the  Spaniards  themselves  lo  concur  in  eluding 
it.  TheEnglish,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour 
of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  ihe  deceit,  send  out 
their  manufactures  to  America,  and  receive  Ihe  exorbitant  price  for  which 
they  are  sold  (here,  either  in  specie,  or  in  Ihe  rich  commodities  of  the 
New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit 
ever  induced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  (he  person  who  confided 
in. him;*  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  piide  and  distinction  of  the  nation, 
contributes  lo  its  ruin.  In  a  .short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
commodities  exported  to  America,  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabrjcf  Alt 
Ihe  rest  was  tlie  property  of  foreign  merchants,  (hough  entered  in  the 
name  of  Spaniards.  The  treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  hence- 
forward not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe  it  was 
anticipated  as  the  price  ot  goods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth 
which  by  an  internal  circulalion,  would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of 
industry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  manu- 
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facture,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdorn  wtlb  sucb  a  rapid  course  as  neither 
enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artisans  of  iwal  nations, 
encouraged  by  [his  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  n)uch  in 
skill  and  industiY  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate  no  tow,  that  the 
manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs  either  in  quality 
or  cheapness  of  work,  were  still  further  depressed.  This  destmctive 
commerce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more  completely 
than  even  the  extravagant  Jjchemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs. 
Spain  was  so  much  astonished  and  distressed  at  beholding  her  American 
treasures  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  inipoiled,  that  Philip  lU,,  un- 
able to  supply  what  was  requisite  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  t©  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  silver;*  and  the  lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  n^inea  was 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  im 
poverished  states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  proved  a  source  ol 
pojulatioii  and  of  wealth  to  her  in  the  same  manner  as  (hose  of  other 
nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  industry  subsists 
in  full  vigour,  eveiy  person  settled  in  such  colonies  as  are  similar  in  their 
situation  to  those  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  give  emploVment  to  three  or 
four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wants.f  But  wherever  the  mother  counliy 
cannot  afford  this  supply,  every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen 
lost  to  the  community,  and  strainers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  answer- 
ing his  demands, 

ouch  has  heen  the  internal  stale  of  Spain  from  (he  close  of  the  si'^teenth 
century,  and  such  her  inability  to  supply  the  growme  wants  of  her  colonies 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  disproportion  between  (tieir  demands,  and  her 
capacity  of  answering  them,  have  been  much  mcreased  bj  the  n  ode  m 
which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercoui'»e  bfctvitrn  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolising  the 
trade  with  America,  and  debarring  her  subjects  there  from  any  communi- 
cation with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic  ariaiigements 
have  arisen.  These  are  so  sligular  in  their  nature  and  consequences  as 
to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to  "ecure  the  monopoly  at 
which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her  colome"  in  an 
exclusive  company,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more  com- 
mercial, and  at  a  periocl  when  mercantile  poiicj  w  as  an  oljiect  of  gre-sler 
attention,  and  ought  to  have  been  better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up 
the  whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
exclusive  companies.    The  Ei^lisb,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated 


former  have  laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with 
the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  cannot,  peihaps,  devbe  a  method  for 
checkir^  the  progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony  more  effec- 
tual than  this.  The  interest  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclusive  company, 
must  in  every  point  be  diametrically  opposite  ;  and  as  the  Jatter  possesses 
such  advantages  in  this  unequal  contest,  that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure 
the  terms  of  mtercourae,  the  former  must  not  only  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap, 
but  must  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  the  increase.of  its  surplus  stock 
discoursed  by  those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its 
productions.! 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preser\'ed  from  falling  into  this  error  of  pol  cy 
by  the  high  .ideas  which  she  eaHy  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the 
New  World.  (3old  and  silver  were  commodities  of  too  high  a  value  to 
vesta  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands,  Thecrown  wished  to  retain  the 
direction  of  a  commerce  so  inviting  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained 
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the  cai^o  of  every  sfiip  fitted  out  for  America  to  be  inspected  b;;^  the 
officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contnitacion  in  Seville  before  it  could  receive  a 
license  to  make  the  voyage  ;  dnd  Ibat,  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  bmugiit  should  be  made  to  the  same  board  before  it 
could  he  pern:iitled  to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all 
the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  origioallp'  in  the  port  of 
Seville,  and  was  gradually  "brought  into  a  form,  in  which  il  has  been  con 
ducted,  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  almost 
to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent 
to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce 
of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  Beets  which  sail  under  strong 
convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Oaleons,  the  other  by  that  of  the  Flola,  are  equipped 
annually.  Fonnerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but  as  the 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  lound  more  commodious,  they  have  sailed  from  it 
since  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeons  destined  lo  supply  Tierra  Firme,  and  tlie  kingdoms  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every  article  of  iuxuiy  or  necessary  consump 
tion,  that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  louch  first  at  Carthagena,  and 
then  at  Porto  Bello.  To  the  former,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha, 
Caraccas,  the  New  Kii^om  of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces, 
resort.  The  latter  is  the  great  marl  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  At  the-  season  when  the  Galeons  are  expected,  the  product  of  all 
the  mines  in  Ihese  two  kingdoms,  ti^ether  with  their  other  valuable  com- 
modities, is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama,  From  fhetice,  as  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus,  partly  on  mules  and  pa.rtly  down  the  river  Chagre  to 
Porto  Bello.  This  paltry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the  pernicious 
union  of  excessive  neat,  contmual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known 
world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  being  the  residence  of  a 
few  Negroes  and  Mulaltoes,  and  of  a  miserable  garrison  relieved  eveiy 
three  months,  Porto  Bello  assumes  suddenly  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
its  streels  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from  every  comer  of  Peru 
and  the  adjacent  proviiwes.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is 
exchanged  (or  the  manufactures  of  Europe;  and,  during  its  prescribed  term 
of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and 
finished  with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded  confidence, 
which  accompany  extensive  commerce  [1801.  The  Flota  holds  its  course 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
dependit^  provinces,  which  were  deposited  at  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  in 
expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither  ;  and  the  commercial  opera- 
tions of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  Porto 
Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as 
soon  "as  they  have  completed  their  careoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at 
the  Havana,  and  return  m  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fettered  and  restricted, 
came  necessarily  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  confined  to  a  si:»le 
port,  it  was  of  course  tiirown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
was  gradually  engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerly 
in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  These  by  combinations,  which  they  Can 
easily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preserves 
commodities  at  their  natural  price  ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  lo  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or  lower  the 
value  of  them  at  pleasure.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 

foods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  ofien  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two 
undred,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent.,  are  profiiB  not  uncommon  in 
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e  of  Spain  with  her  c<.i!oni«s.*  From  the  same  en^rosshig 
spirit  il  frequently  happens  that  traders  of  the  second  order,  vvboie  ware- 
houses do  not  contain  a  complete  assortment  of  commodities  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  cannot  purchase  from  tlie  more  opulent  merchants  such  goods 
as  they  want  at  a  lower  price  than  that  foj'  which  they  are  sold  in  the 
colonies.  With  the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those  ovei^^wn  monopolists 
endeavour  lo  check  Ihe  procress  of  eveiy  ooe  whose  encroachments  they 
diead.t    This  restraint  of  the  American  commeree  to  one  port  not  only 


affects  ilsdomestic  slate,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolist  may 
acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  bazara  less,  by  a  confined  trade  wliicn 
yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  j-eceives 
only  a  moderate  return  of  gain.  It  is  often  bis  interest  not  to  enlaige,  but 
to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  activity ;  and  instead  oi'  calling  forth 
more  vigorous  exertiwis  of  commercial  industry,  it  may  he  the  object  ol 
his  atlention  lo  check  and  set  bounds  to  them.  By  some  sucb  maj^im  the 
mercantile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  bave  reflated  its  intercourse  with 
America.  Instead  of  furnishing  the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  such 
quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  mer- 
chants of  Sevme  and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  Iheni  with  a  sparing 
hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition,  amone  customers  obliged  to  pur- 
chase in  a  scanty  market,  niigbt  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of 
their  ca/goes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
when  the  esciusive  trade  lo  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flola  did 
not  exceed  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons.|  The  supply  which 
such  a  fleet  could  carry  must  have  been  veiy  inadequate  to  the  Qemands 
of  those  populous  and  extensive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all 
the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from  her  former  proa- 
perityj  and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts 
in  devising  methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  commerce  of 
their  country.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may 
judge  bow  desperate  and  fatal  the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding 
a  violation  of  police  with  ciiminality  gainst  tlie  state,  contended  that,  in 
order  to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  carrylrff  It  on 
should  be  punished  with  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  hiseffects.a  Others, 
foi^tlu^  the  dis^nclion  between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  impiety,  msiated 
thai  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among;  the  crimes  reserved  for  the 
cognisance  of  the  inquisition  ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be 
tried  and  punished  accordirg  to  the  secret  and  summary  form  in  which 
that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its  jorisdiction.il  Otliers,  uninstructed  by 
observir^  Ihe  pernicious  effects  of  monopolies  in  every  country  where  they 
have  been  established,  have  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  with  America  in 
exclusive  companies,  which  inteiest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians 
of  Ihe  Spanish  commerce  against  (he  encroachment  of  the  interlope  is.  IF 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  lietler  digested  and  more 
beneficial,  were  sugp:eatea.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs  with  whom 
the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and  indecision 
are  cwispicuous  in  every  demrlment  of  government.  Instead  of  faking 
for  their  model  the  active  administration  of  Charles  V.,  they  affected  to 
imitate  the  cautious  procrastinatii^  wisdom  of  Philip  II. ;  and  destitute  of 
his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing.  No 
remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  Ihe  national  c 

*B.  UIInaFeuib1!BB.panii  p.  J»l.         t  SmLth'ETniiuiry,  ii.171,    Campoms 
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domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  languished.  These  evils  conlinued  to  increase 
and  Spain,  wiih  dominiona  more  extensive  and  more  opuient  than  am 
European  stale,  poBsesaed  neither  viffour,  nor  money  [l  89],  nor  industry.  At 
length,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the  slumbering 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parlies  in  the  civu 
war  liindlea  hy  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth,  in  isome  degree,  the  ancient  spirit 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming,  capable  of 
adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  iimuenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course  of  a  century,  Spain  derived 
from  an  unexpected  source  the  means  of  availing  itself  of  their  talents. 
The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the  Austrian 
or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spanish  llirone,  sent  formidable  fleets  and 
armies  to  their  support ;  France,  Ei^tand,  and  Holland  remitted  immense 
sums  to  Spain.  These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  wliich  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kii^dom,  flowed  back  Ihiiher.  From  (his  era  oneot  the  most 
inieliigent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy  j  and,  how- 
ever humilialiig  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  thai  it  is  to  her 
enemies  his  country  Is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  circulating 
specie  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public* 

As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  they 
discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  in  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  iamilj  has  not  given 
monarchs  to  Spain  remaffoble  for  superiority  of  genius,  they  have  ail  been 
beneficent  princes,  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  llieir  subjects,  and  solicit- 
ous to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordii^ly,  the  iirst  object  of  Philip  V.  to 
suppress  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
ana  had  overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
America.  The  English  and  Dutch,  by  their  superiority  in  naval  power, 
having  acquired  sucn  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  subjects  in 
America  those  necessaries  of  life  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  receivirg  from  thence  any  part  of  their  treasure,  de- 

faxted  BO  tar  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  maxims  as  to  Opeii  the  trade  with 
eru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom 
Louis  XIV,  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in 
it  with  T%our,  and  carri»i  it  on  upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Spaniards.  They  supplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  not  in  stjnted  quantity.    The  goods_  which  they  im- 

Sorted  were  conveyedto  every  provinceot  Spanish  America  in  such  abun- 
ance  as  bad  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse 
had  been  continued,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain 
must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  coun- 
try have  been  at  an  end.  The  most  peremptory  injunctiMB  were  therefore 
issued  [ni3J,  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port  of 
Peru  or  Chili.t  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  employed  to  clear  the  South 
Sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid  was  no  longer  necessary. 

But  though,  on  the  cessation  of  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her 
commercial  system,  she  was  exposed  to  another  which  she  deemed  hardly 
less  pernicious.  As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail  with  Qjieen  Anne 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and  Spam  desired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  Assienlo,  or  contract  foi 
supplyii^  the  Spanidi  colonies  with  Negroes,  which  bad  formerly  been 
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enjoyed  by  France,  but  panted  it  the  more  extraordinary  pri^ileg^e  ot 
sending  annually  to  (he  fair  of  Porto  Bello  a  ship  of  5ve  hundred  tons, 
iaden  v,  ilh  European  commodities.  In  consequence  of  this,  Britisli  facto- 
ries were  established  at  Carlhagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Avres, 
and  other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto 
covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colonies  was  removed.  The 
agents  of  a  rival  nation,  residinfc  in  the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and 
of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opirartunities  of  tKcomiug  acquainted  with 
Ihe  interior  condition  of  the  Amertcaa  provinces,  of  observii^  their  staled 
and  occasional  wants,  and  of  know irg- n*h at  commodities  might  be  importeij 
into  thern  with  the  greatest  advant^e.  In  consequence  of  informalioa 
SO  authentic  and  eipedilious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and  other  English 
colcHiies  who  traded  to  the  Spanish  main  were  enabled  to  assort  and  pro- 
.pprtion  their  cargoes  so  exactly  tu  the  demands  of  tiie  market,  that  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility  and  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  former  period.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  Assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  British 
South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  make  by  Ihe  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto  Belle,  poured  in  their 
commodities  on  the  Spanish  continent  without  limitation  or  restraint.  In- 
stead of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  usually 
.employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  Ifflis  in  burthen.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which,  raoorine  in  some  neigh- 
bpurina;  creeks  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods  to 
replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the  fraud  [190].  Thus, 
partly  b_y  the  operations  of  the  cotnpany,  and  partly  by  the  activity  oj 
private  interlopers,  almost  Ihe  whole  trade  of  Spanish  America  was  engross- 
ed by  foreigners.  The  immense  commerce  oT  the  Galeons,  formerly  the 
pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  notbin"^  [1737] ;  and 
the  squadron  iiselli  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to  two  thousand  tons,* 
served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arisii^ 
from  the  fitih  on  silver. 

While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and  felt  so  sensibly  their 
pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  some  effort  to  restrain 
them.  Her  lirst  expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  gttarda  eoslas,  upon  the  coasts  of  those  provinces  to  which  inter- 
lopers most  frequently  resorted.  As  private  interest  concurred  with  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering-  the  officer  who  com 
manded  those  vessels  vigilant  and  active,  some  check  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in  dominions  so  extensive  and  so 
accessible  by  sea,  hardly  any  number  of  cruisers  was  sufBcienl  to  guard 
against  its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the 
British  colonies  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints.  These,  authorized  in 
some  measure,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  several  unjustifiable  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of  the  Spanish  guarda  cMtas,  pre- 
cipitated Gieat  Britain  into  a.  war  with  Spain  [1739]  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  from  the  Assiento,  and  was  left  at 
liberty  to  regulate  Ihe  commerce  of  her  colonies  without  being  restrained 
by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English  on  their  American 
trade,  liad  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  the  vast  consumpl ion  of  European 
goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommodating 
their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of  the  various  provinces,  they 
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perceived  the  necessity  of  devising  some  method  of  supplying  their  colo' 
nies,  diffeietit  from  their  ancient  one  of  sending  thither  periodical  fleets. 
That  mode  of  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as 
the  departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  ;  but 
long  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  aflord  America  a  regu- 
lar ancf  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  European 
goods  in  the  Spanish  settlements  frequently  became  excessive  ;  Iheir  price 
rose  to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attention  did 
not  fail  to  observe  this  favourable  opportunity ;  an  ample  supply  was  poured 
in  by  interlopers  from  (he  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch  islands;  and 
when  the  Galeons  at  lergth  arrived,  they  found  the  markets  so  glutted  by 
tnis  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodities  with 
which  thev  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a 
considerable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on  by  regis- 
ter skips.  These  are  fitted  out  durii^  the  jnlervab  between  the  stated 
seasons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay 
a  very  high  premium,  and  are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  where 
any  estraordinary  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.  By  this  expedient, 
such  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities  for  wliich  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  is  conveyed  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interlc^ier  is  no 
longer  aJiured  by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or  the  people  in  t)ie 
colonies  urg^d  by  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advantagCE  of  canying  on 
trade  m  this  mode,  the  number  of  register  ships  increased ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  neen  emjjloyed  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  were  tinally  laid  aside.  From  that  period  there  has  been 
no  intercourse  with  Chili  and  Peru  but  by  single  ships,  despatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  wh^n  the  merchants  espect  a  profit- 
able market  will  open.  These  ships  sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey 
directly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and  manufactures  ot 
Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in  those  countries  were  formerly 
obliged  to  repair  to  Porto  Bello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  aa  has  been 
formerly  observed,  must  cradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  owed  their  prosperih".  This  disadvantage,  however, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  arraige- 
ment,  as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  receives  new  supplies  of 
European  commodities  with  so  much  regularity,  and  in  such  abundance,  as 
must  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness,  but  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  colonies  settled  there.  But  as  all  the  register  ships  destined 
for  the  South  Seas  must  still  fake  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  thither,*  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in 
its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  sulyect  to  the  restraints  of  a  species 
of  monopoly,  and  feels  those  pernicious  elFecls  of  it  which  1  have  already 
described. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  reg^ulating  the  trade 
with  its  more  flourishing  colonies ;  it  has  extended  likewise  to  the  reviving 
commerce  in  those  settfements  where  it  was  neglected,  or  had  decayed. 
Among  flie  new  tastes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  in  con- 
sequence of  importing  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  th^ 
conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
The  use  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a  paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond 
of  the  cacao  tree  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  first 
learned  from  the  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  other 
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European  nations,  so  palatable,  so  iiourisbmg,  apd  so  wholesome,  that  it 
has  become  a  commercial  article  ol  considerable  importance.  The  cacao 
tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  (he  torrid  zone  ;  but  the  nuts 
of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Guatimala  on  the  South  sea,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  rich  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.  Iq 
consequence  of  (bis  acknowledg;ed  superiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao  in 
that  province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates 
the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is  more  extensive 
thanin  any  district  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  (heir 
settlements  in  the  small  islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buenos  Ayrea,to  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  graduaily  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  me  cacao  trade. 
The  traffic  with  the  mother  country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceased 
almost  entirely ;  and  such  was  (he  supine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  defects  of  their  commercial  arrangements,  that  tbey  were  obliged  to 
receive  from  the  bands  of  foreigners  this  production  of  their  own  colonies 
at  an  exorbitant  price-  In  orderto remedy  an  evil  no  less  di^raceful  than 
pernicious  to  bis  subjects,  Philip  V.,  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body 
of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and 
Cuniana,  on  conditionof  their  employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sufficient 
number  of  armed  voxels  to  clear  (he  coast  of  interlopers.  This  society, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipuacoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  b  established,  and  sometimes  by  diat  of 
the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district  of  America  to  which  it  trades, 
has  carried  on  its  ox>erations  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain  has 
recovered  an  important  branch  of  commerce  which  she  had  suffered  to  be 
wrested  from  her,  and'  is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  exteniiive 
consumption  at  a  moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony 
of  Caraccas,  baa  derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution ;  for 
altiiough,  at  the  first  aspect,  it  maj  appear  to  be  one  of  those  monopolies 
whose  tendency  is  to  check  (be  spirit  of  industry  instead  of  calling  it  forth 
to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner  by 
several  salutary  reflations  framed  upon  foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and 
on  purpose  to  obviate  them.  The  planters  in  (he  Caraccas  are  not  left  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  European 
commodities  or  the  sale  of  tbeir  own  productions.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  islands  have  the  privilege  of  sendii^  thither  annually  a  register 
ship  of  considerable  burden ;  and  from  Vera  Citiz,  in  New  Spain,  a  free 
trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
company.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that  both 
with  respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase  and  what  they  sell,  the  price 
seems  to  oe  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not 
the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  degrading  the  latter,  at  pleasure  ; 
and  accordingiy,  since  it  was  established,  the  increase  of  culture,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  live  slock,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  has  been  veiy  consi- 
derable [191]. 

But  as  it  IS  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  system  which  time  has 
rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  stiU  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  How, 
Phihp  V  in  his  new  regulations  concerning;  the  American  trade,  paid  such 
deference  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  ot 
importation  from  the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  aji  to  oblige  both  the 
register  ships  which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipuscoan 
Company  aam  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  caigoea  in  the  port  of^  Cadiz. 
Since  his  jeign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  spread  in 
Spain,  'rhe  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiiy,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
present  age  to  nave  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations  to  the 
Dusiness  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees.    In  the  researches  of  ii^enious  authors  conceniing  the  police  or 
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e  of  nafions,  Ihe  ernars  and  defects  of  Ihe  Spanish  system  with 
respect  to  both  met  every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been  exposed  with  seve- 
rity, but  are  held  up  as  a  warnii^  to  other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung 
With  the  reproaches  of  these  authors,  or  convinced  by  their  aigiiments, 
and  admonished  by  several  enlightened  writers  of  Iheir  own  country,  seem 
at  length  to  have  discovered  Uie  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow 
maxims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long 
retarded  its  progress.  It  is  lo  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne  that  Spain  is 
indebted  for  the  hrst  puhlic  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such 
enlaiged  ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient  maxim  concemii^  her 
commerce  with  America,  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel 
by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies,  that  she 
almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse  with  them  but  that  which  was 
carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  establishment,  for  a  regular 
communicafionof  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  between  the  mother 
countiy  f|.nd  its  American  settlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necessary 
institution,  the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of  individuals^ 
were  retarded,  or  conducted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  received  from 
foreigners  her  first  information  with  respect  to  very  interesting  nvents  in 
her  own  colonies.  But  though  this  defect  in  police  was  scnsibik  felt,  and 
Uie  remedy  for  it  wa?  obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  with  which  the  Spanish 
rtKMiai'chs  fcuarded  the  exclusive  trade,  restrained  them  from  apphing  it. 
At  length  Charles  111,  surmounted  lbo!e  coDsideralions  which  had  flcleired 
his  predecessors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet  boats  to  be 
despatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from  Coru^na  lo  the  Havanna 
or  Porto  Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  lo 
Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Beilo,  and  transmitted  by  post  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  With  no  less  regularity 
packet  boats  sail  once  in  two  months  lo  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made 
for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation  of  intelligence  thi'ougbout  the  vast 
dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.*  With  this  new  ai^ 
rangemenl  a  scheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been  more  immediately 
connected.  Each  of  the  packet  boats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  consi- 
derable burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loadir^  of  such  commodities 
as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they 
are  bound.  In  return  for  these,  they  niajr  bring  home  to  Corugna  an  equal 
quantity  of  American  productions.t  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  cgnfined  the  trade  with  the  New 
World  to  a  sing:le  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to  admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
to  some  share  in  il. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the  year  1765,  Charlea 
HI.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto 
Rico,  MaTgarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  eveiy  province  of  Spain. 
He  permitted  Oiem  to  sail  from  certain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are 
specified  in  the  edict,  at  any  season,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed 
most  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a  simpje  clearance  froin  the 
custom-house  of  the  place  whence  Ihey  took  their  departure.  He  released 
them  from  the  numerous  and  oppressive  duties  hnposed  on  goods  exported 
lo  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  substituted  a  moderate  tax  of  six 
ui  the  hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  Ihem  to 
reluru  either  lo  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  wnere  they  mig'bt  hope  for  a 
more  advantageous  market,  and  there  lo  enter  the  homeward  cargo  or 
payment  of  the  usual  duties.    This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once  brofc; 
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thjDUgh  all  the  fences  wbich  llie  jealous  policy  ol  Spain  had  been  labourite 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  New  Worid,  was  soon  after  extended  to  Louisiana,  and  to  tba 
piovinces  of  Yucatan  and  Carapeachy.* 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  considei'ed  as  the  mosl 
IFberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation,  has  apjieared  from  its  elfecls.  Prior 
to  the  edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  beritfit 
irom  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispamola,PoTtoRico,Marganta,a(iii  Trini- 
dad. Its  cornmerce  with  Cuba  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers.  Bui  as  soon 
as  a  general  lifierfy  of  trade  was  permilled,  the  intercouise  wilh  those  pro- 
vinces revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than  ten  years, 
the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  those  settlements 
where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industry,greater  efforts  were  requisite 
to  restore  ifs  activity,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.     li  is  computed 


that  such  a  number  of  ships  is  already  employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the 
tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  at  the  mo"' 
flouriyiing  era  of  their  commerce.    The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  a: 


:  confioed  to  a  few  mercliants  established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are 
atfused  Ihiough  every  province  of  the  kii^dom  :  and,  by  opening  a  new 
market  for  their  various  productions  and  manufactures,  must  encourage 
and  add  vivacity  to  the  industry  of  the  farmer  and  arlificer.  Nor  does 
the  kifffidom  profit  only  by  what  it  ■?xports ;  it  derives  advantage  likewise 
from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  prospect  of  being  sr--  "'-'"  '" 


supply  itself  with  several  cOmmodrLies  of  extensive  consumption,  for  wbich 
if  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain 
is  perhaps  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that 
of  any  European  kingdom.  But  though  possessed  of  countries  in  (he 
New  World  whose  sod  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  rearing  ihe  sugar- 
cane ;  though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdwn  of 
Granada  was  once  considerabie ;  such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill 
judged  institutions  in  America,  and  such  (he  pressure  of  improper  tases  in 
Europej  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  enlirely  this  branch  of  industry,  which 
has  enriched  other  nations.  This  commodity,  which  has  now  become  an 
article  of  primary  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  tbeir  country  dramed 
annually  of  great  sums  on  that  account.t  But,  if  that  spirit  which  Ihe  per- 
mission of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion  ^al)  persevere  in  its  efforts  with  the 
same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  si^;ar  inCuba  and  PoitoKico  may  increase 
so  much)  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  thai  their  growth  of  sugars  may 
be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulting  from  having  relaxed  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother  countiy  with  the  colo- 
nies, fo  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of  one  colony  with  another.  By 
one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated  on 
the  South  seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  from 
holding  any  communication  wilh  one  another.  Though  each  of  ihese  yields 
peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  which  mU;ht  have  added 
to  the  happiness  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  or  have  facilitated  their 
pixigress  in  industry,  eo  solicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to  prevent 
their  receiving  any  supply  of  their  wants  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from 
Europe,  thai,  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  cnielly  debarred  Ihe  Span- 
iards in  Peru,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  &om  such  a  correspondence  wilh  their  fellow 
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subjects  as  lended  manifesfly  to  their  mutual  prosperity.  Of  all  the  raime- 
rous  restrictions  devised  by  Spain  for  securirg  the  exclusive  trade  v  '!h  her 
AmericaD  seltlementa,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  &t'ems  to 
have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  effects. 
This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  settlements  of  Spain  iii  the  countries  situ- 
ated on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  In  the  year  1T74,  Charles 
III,  jiublisbed  an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  great  provmces  which  I  have 
mentioned  the  privilege  of  a  iree  trade  with  each  other.*  [l92l  What 
may  be  the  effects  of  openii^  this  communication  between  countries  des- 

^tined  by  (heir  situation  (or  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  delemiined 
by  experience.  They  cati  hardly  fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extensive. 
The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  manifestly  no  less  laudable 
than  the  principle  on  wbich  it  is  founded  is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the 
progress  of  a  spirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
maxims  on  which  her  system  for  regulating;  the  trade  and  conducting  the 
government  of  her  colonies  was  origjnaily  lounded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on  introducing  regulations, 
suggested  by  more  enlaiged  views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American 
cocnmerce,  she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  government  of  her 
colonies.  Here,  too,  there  was  much  raom  for  reformation  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  aflairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  not  only 
of  observing  the  defects  and  corruption  in  the  piiliticaf  frame  of  the  colo- 
nies, but  of  discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.  After  being  emploj-ed 
seven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  with  veiy 
extensive  powers,  as  inspector-general  of  New  Spain ;  after  visiting  in  per- 
son the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaioa,  Sonora,  and  California,  and  making 
several  important  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue  ;  be 
began  his  ministiy  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  ia 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies,  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  has  increased  so  much 
that  the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  composed  has 
been  found  inadequate  lo  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and 
the  salaries  settled  upon  ffaem  nave  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
the  station.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  establishing 
an  additional  number  of  judges  in  each  Court  of  Audience,  with  higher 
titles,  and  more  ample  appointments.! 

To  the  same  intellieent  minister  Spain  is  indebted  for  a  new  distribution 
of  government  in  its  American  provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  ol 
a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great  is  the  extent 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  several  places  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from 

'  the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither  their  attention  nor  their 
authority  could  reach  so  far.  Some  provinces  subordinate  lo  the  viceroy 
of  Nevv  Spain  lay  above  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
countries  subject  lo  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  further  from  Lima.  The 
people  in  those  remote  districts  could  hardly  be  said  lo  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  civil  government.  The  oppression  and  insolence  of  its  inferior  ministers 
they  often  feel,  and  rather  submit  to  these  in  silence  than  involve  them- 
selves in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resorting  to  the  distant  capital,  where 
alone  they  can  find  redress.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty 
has  been  erected,  [Aug.  17761  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjected 
the  provinces  of  Kio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos  Ayrea,  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Potosi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Slendoza  and  St. 
Juan.    By  this  well  jutted  arrangement  two  advantages  are  gained.    All 

•  Bnal  Cedula  pcnea  me.    Fonli  Viiiee  de  EBpogna  vl.  Prolugo,  p.  S.  |  Gasetn  du  Madrid 
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the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  remote  situation  of  thase  provinces, 
which  had  been  long  felt,  and  long'  complained  of,  are  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separated  from  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united  under  a  superior,  whose  seat  of  goyein- 
ment  at  Buenos  Ajres  will  be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  ciHitrahand 
trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become  so  tixtensive  as  must  have 
put  a  final  slop  to  Ihe  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her 
southern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  thoiflughly,  and  with  greater 
facility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  his  viciiiily  to  the  places  'n 
which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  progress  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes 
Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raised  to  ibis  new  dignity,  with 
appointments  equal  to  those  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  slate  and  the  interests  of  the  countries  over  which  be  is  to  preside, 
havir^  served  in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.  By  this  dismemberment, 
succeeding  thai  which  to3i  place  at  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
new  kingdora  of  Granada,  almost  two-third  parts  of  the  territories  ori- 
ginally subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off  from  Ibeir 
jurisdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  likewise  been  conside- 
rably circumscribed,  and  with  no  less  propriety  and  discernment.  Four  of 
its  most  remote  provinces,  Sormra,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre, 
have  been  formed  into  a  separate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix, 
who  is  intrusted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  vice- 
roy, nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointmenls  beloi^ii^  (o  that  rank;  but  his 
jurisdiction  is  altogeuier  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 
The  Erection  of  this  last  government  seems  to  have  been  suggested  not  only 
by  the  consideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces  from  Mexico, 
but  bv  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made  there  which  I  have  men- 
tionecf.*  Coimtrjes  containing  the  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  which  probably  may  rise  into 
greater  importance,  required  the  immediate  inspection  of  a  governor  to 
whom  they  should  be  specially  committed.  As  every  consideration  of 
duty,  of  interest^  and  oi^  vani^,  must  concur  in  pro.npting  those  new 
governors  to  encourage  such  exertions  as  lend  to  diffuse  opulence  and  pros- 
perity through  Ihe  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  the  benelicial 
effects  of  this  arr3ngemenl  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  Ame- 
rica, long  depressed  by  the  lai^uor  and  feebleness  natural  to  provinces 
which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated 
with  vigour  and  activity  when  brought  so  near  Ihe  seat  of  poH'er  as  to  feel 
its  invigoratii^  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  has  been  Ihe  pn^ress  of  Iheir  regulations,  and  the  gradua 
expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to  Ihe  commerce  and  government  of 
their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  Ibeir  dominionSj  as  to  render 
(hem  neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domes- 
tic errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Fully  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
declension  of  Spain  from  her  former  prosperity  ought  to  be  iznpuled,  they 
have  made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  their  subjects,  and  to  give  such  extent  and  perleciion  to  their  manu- 
factures as  may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  slock,  and  to  exclude  Ibreignera  from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has 
been  so  fatal  to  the  kii^dom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
by  a  variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Tliey  nave 
granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  some  branches  of  industry  ;  they 
have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others ;  they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or 
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have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  such  foreign  manufactmes  as  come  iQ 
competition  with  their  own  ;  Ihev  liave  instituted  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  agriculture  ;  tney  hare  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen 
in  some  uncultivated  districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  waste 
fields  ;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devised  by  commercial 
wisdom  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their  own  industry,  and.  dis- 
countenancing that  of  other  nations.  These,  however,  it  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  expTain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects.  There  is 
no  effort  of  legislation  more  arduous,  no  exiDerimenl  in  policy  more  uncer- 
tain than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit  of  indusliy  where  it  has  declined, 
or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown.  Nations,  already  possessed  of 
extensive  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with  such  advantages,  derived 
fiwm  the  large  capitals,  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  and  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  tbat  the  state  which  aims  at  rivaSling  or  supplanting  item, 
must  expect  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  be  content  to  advance 
slowly.  If  the  quantity  of  productive  industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  last  listless  monarcts  of  the  Austrian 
line,  its  prepress  must  appear  considerable,  and  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
jealousy,  and  to  call  forth  the  most  vigorous  efTorts  of  the  nations  now  tn 
possession  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from 
them.  One  circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spain  an  object 
of  more  serious  allention  to  (he  other  European  powers.  They  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  wliolly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers.  The 
sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  second  the  provident  care  of 
their  moriarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  nation  has  adopted  more 
liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  commerce,  but  domestic  policy.  In 
all  the  later  Spanish  writers,  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  their  country 
concerning  bolh  are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  proposed,  which  ignorance 
rendered  their  ancestors  incapaole  of  discerning,  and  pride  would  not  have 
allowed  lliem  to  confess  [193].  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,  deeply 
incorporated  wiih  the  s^-stem  of  internal  policy  and  taxation,  which  has 
been  long  established  m  Spain,  must  be  abofisbed  before  industry  and 
manufactures  can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

Still,  however,  Ihe  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  with  reaiiecl  to  het 
colonies  are  loo  rigid  and  systematical  to  be  carried  into  complete  esecu- 
tion.  The  legislature  that  "loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heaiy,  or  fet- 
ters it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  only  mul- 
tiplyii^  the  inducements  to  violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  pre- 
mium to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  being  circumscribed  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  crown,  or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention  continually 
on  the  stretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  ii^enuily  of 
private  interest  discover  means  of  effecting  this,  which  public  wisdom  can- 
not foresee  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  spirit,  counteracting  that 
of  the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  from  the  highest  departments  in  governnient  descends  to 
the  lowest.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade  are 
often  employed  as  instruments  in  carrying  it  on ;  and  ihe  boards  instituted 
to  restrain  and  punish  it  are  (he  channels  through  which  it  flows.  The 
Kii%  is  supposeQ,  by  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  writers,  to  he  defrauded, 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  Ihaii  one  half  of  the  revenue  wliich  he  ought 
to  receive  frein  America  ;*  and  as  lore  as  it  is  Ihe  interest  of  so  many 
persons  to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the  ki;owledge  of  them 
will  never  reach  tlie  throne,    "  How  many  ordinances,"  says  Corita,  "  how 

*  SoIdii.  de  Iiid.  Jure,  U.  Ub.  T,' 
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many  instructions,  bow  many  letters  from  our  soi'ereign,  are  sent  in  order 
to  correct  abuses !  and  how  little  are  they  observed,  and  what  small  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  them!  To  me  the  old  observation  appears  just, 
thai  where  there  are  many  physicians  and  many  medicines,  lliere  is  a  waiit 
of  health ;  where  there  are  many  laws  and  many  judges,  there  ie  Want 
of  justice.  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  govtrnora,  oydors,  conigidors, 
alcaldes ;  and  thousands  of  alguazils  abound  every  where  ;  but  nolwith- 
standiiM;  all  these,  public  abuses  continue  to  multiply."*  Time  has  in- 
creasefllhe  evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Philip  11, 
A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America. 
Menfarremovedfrom  the  seai  of  government ;  impatient  toacquire  wealth, 
that  they  may  return  speedily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  stale 
of  exile  in  a  remote  unheallhfiil  country ;  allured  by  opportunities  too 
templii^  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced  by  the  example  of  those  around  them  ; 
find  their  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax,  lu  private 
life  (hey  give  themselves  up  lo  a  dissolute  luxury,  while  in  their  public 
conduct  they  become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and 
lo  their  country. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  America  there  remains 
one  detached  but  important  branCh  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  li.  formed  a  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in 
the  Philippine  islands  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  their 
discoveiy  ;  and  he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  tint ' 
from  New  Spattit  [1564],  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  sta- 
tion chosen  for  t!ie  capital  of  this  new  establishment.  Froni  it  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in 
the  Philippine  islands  under  toe  Spanish  protection.  They  supplied  the 
colony  so  amply  with  all  Ihe  valuable  producllotis  and  manufactures  of  the 
East  as  enabled  it  lo  open  a  trade  With  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation 
the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  Ihe  infancy  of  this  trade, 
it  was  carried  on  with  Calko,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  experience  having 
discovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  coinmunica- 
tion  With  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  be  I  ween  the  East  and  West 
was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  aiTanguments  it  has  been  brought  into  a  regular  form.  One 
or  two  ships  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  cany 
out  silver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos  ;J  but  they  have 
hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board  ;  in  return  for  which  they  bring 
back  spices,  dnigs,  china,  and  japan  ware«,  calicoes,  cliintz,  muslins,  silks, 
and  every  precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the 
ii^enuity  of  its  people  has  enabled  the  East  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  some  tifhe  the  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  (his  traffic,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco,  to  Wail 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  proportionai  share  ol 
the  commodities  which  they  imported.  .  At  length  the  Peruvians  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  tmde  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  commodities 
from  the  East  reserved  sole!?  for  the  consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  this  iniiulgence,  the  ihliahitanls  of  that  country  enjoy 
advantages  uniuiown  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manulactures  of 
the  East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  showy 
than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  so  considerable- as  lo  enrich  ail  those  who 
are  employed  either  in  bringing  them  from'  Manila  or  vending  them  in 
New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both  of  Ihe  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in 
fevourii^  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spile  of 
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regulations  concerted  with  the  most  anxious  jealousy  to  circumscribe  it. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  of 
India  goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  [194]  ;  and  when 
the  Flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the 
peaole  already  supplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodities. 

There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arran|;emcnta  of  Spain,  any  circum- 
stance more  inexplicable  than  the  permission  of  this  trade  between  New 
Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repuanant  to  its  fundamental  masim 
Ot  holdii^  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependence  on  the  molhercounliy,by 
prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourse  that  might  suggest  to  them  Ihe  idea 
of  receiving  a  supply  of  their  wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  per- 
mission must  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  from  conaideriM:  that  Spain 
herself  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  settlements  in  the  Philippines, 
and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonies  which  she  denies  lo 
her  subjects  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  colonists,  who  originally 
took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  from  New  Spain 
began  this  intercourse  wita  a  countiy  which  they  considered,  in  some 
measure, -as  their  parent  state,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  oi 
its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it 
Many  re  monstrances  have  been  presented  against  this  trade,  as  detrimental 
to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  trea- 
sure which  ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable 
frauds,  against  which  it  is  impossible  lo  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  re- 
moved fiom  the  inspection  of  government.  But  as  it  requires  no  slight 
elfort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  which  num- 
bers are  interested  in  supporiii^,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  aufhorilj,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  seems 
to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  chief  cause 
of  the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

Bui  notwithstandir^  this  general  corruption  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the 
illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the'various  frauds  of 
which  tlie  colonists  themselves  are  guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent 
state,  the  Spanish  monarchs  receive  a  veiy  considerable  revenue  from  their 
American  aominions.  This  arises  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what  is  paid 
to  the  King,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World :  to  this  class 
belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  irom  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians ;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards 
the  right  of  dgniory,  the  latter  is  tlie  dutr/  of  vassalage.  The  second 
branch  comprehends  tlic  numerous  duties  upon  commerce  which  accom- 
pany and  oppress  it  in  every  stepof  its  progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions 
of  the  wholesale  merchant  to  Ine  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The 
third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  adminis- 
trator of  ecclesiastical  funds  in  the  New  Worid.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  receives  the  first  fruits,  annates,  spoils,  and  other  spiritual  reveniies, 
levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  in  Europe  :  and  is  entitled  likewise  to  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado.  This  bull,  which  is 
published  every  two  years,  contains  an  absolution  from  past  offences  by  the 
Pope,  and,  among  other  immunities,  a  permission  to  eat  several  kinds  ol 
prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks  empli^ed 
in  dispersing  those  bulls  extoi  their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  interested 
eloquence ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen  with  iinpiicit  assent  j 
and  every  person  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  Creoltan,  or  mixed 
race,  purchases  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  his  salvation,  at  the 
rate  sel  upon  it  by  government  [195] 
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What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  with  precision.  The  extenl  of  Ihe  Spanish  doininions  in 
America,  tlie  jealousy  of  goyemment,  which  renders  theni  inaccessible  lo 
foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence  which  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed 
to  observe  with  respect  to  lhe_  interior  stale  of  their  colonies,  combine  in 
covering  this  sulgect  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  Bnl  an 
account,  apparently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been 
published  of  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form 
some  idea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected  in  the  other  provinces. 
According  to  that  account  Ihe  crown  does  not  receive  fram  all  the  depart- 
ments of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our  money,  from  whicU 
one  half  must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  provincial  establish- 
ment [l96j.  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yielijs  a  sum  not  inferior  to  this ;  and  ij 
we  suppose  thai  all  the  other  regions  of  America,  including  the  islands, 
furnish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we  shall  not  perhaps  he  far  wide 
from  tffe  truth  if  we  conclude  that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised 
in  America,  does  not  exceed  a  million  ana  a  haJf  sterling.  This  fails  far 
short  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  suppositions,  founded  upon  conjecture, 
have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in  America  [197],  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European 
powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies.  Ali  the  advan- 
tage that  accrues  to  other  nations  from  their  American  dominions  arise' 
from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade  ;  but  besides  (his,  Spain  has 
brought  her  colonies  towards  increasi;^  the  power  of  the  slate,  and,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  sliare  of  the  common  burden, 

Accordii^ly,  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
Spanish  revenue  from  America  arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected 
there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  from 
his  dominions  in  (he  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  com- 
modities exported  from  Spain  to  America  [198],  as  well  as  what  is  paid 
by  those  which  she  sends  home  in  return :  the  tax  upon  Ihe  Negro  slaves 
with  which  Africa  supplies  the  New  World,  Ic^elher  with  several  smaller 
branches  of  finance,  Bring  large  sums  into  the  treasury,  the  precise  extent 
of  which  1  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  America  be  great,  the 
expense  of  administration  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  eveiy 
department,  even  of  her  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted 
a  ^atem  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  wilh  a  variety  of  tribunals 
and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than  ihat  of  any  Emijpean  nation  in  which  the 
soveremi  jjossesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous  spirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guard  against  fraud  in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards 
and  cheers  have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more  anxious  attention. 
In  a  counliy  where  the  expense  of  livirg  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to 
every  person  in  public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  Ihe  revenue  with 
an  imm_ense  burden.  The  parade  of  government  greatly  augrnents  the 
weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Granada,  as  representatives  of  the  kiig's  person,  among  people  fond  of 
oslentalion,  maintain  all  the  slate  and  disnily  of  royalty.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards, 
a  household  regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of 
power,  displaying  such  polnp  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  dele- 
gated authority.  All  the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  Ihe  external  and 
Eermanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed  by  Ihe  crown.  The  viceroys 
ave,  besides,  peculiar  appointments  suited  lo  their  exalted  station.  The 
salaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely  moderate ;  that  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand  ducats ;  and  that  of  the  Vicetov 
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of  Mexico  twenty  thousand  ducats.*    Of  lale  Ihey  have  teeniiised  to  forty 
diQUsand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  (he  n^venue 
enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  extendi!^ 
to  every  department  of  government,  and  the  power  of  disposing  of  many 
lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth. 
To  these,  which  may  be  considerea  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments, 
large  sums  are  often  added  by  exactions,  which,  in  countries  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  imposfiible  to 
restrain.  By  monopolising  some  branches  of  commerce)  by  a  lucrative 
concern  in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue  as  no  subject  of  any  European  monarcn 
enjoys  [199].  from  the  siicle  article  of  piesents  made  to  hrin  on  the 
anniversary  of  bis  .JVome-rfay  (."'hich  is  always  observed  as  a  hii^li  festival), 
1  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been  knoivn  to  receive  six^'  thousand 
pesos-  According  to  a  Spanish  saying,  tlie  lega]  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are 
unknown,  bis  reafprofits  depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  co^^cience. 
Sensible  of  Ibis,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a 
commission  lo  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumstance, 
however,  rendeis  them  often  more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ai'dour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  a  power  which 
they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period;  and  short  as  its  duration  is,  it 
usually  affords  sutficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or  for 
crcaiing  a  new  one.  But  even  in  situations  so  Iryii^  to  human  frailly,  there 
are  instances  of  virtue  (bat  remains  unsfiduced.  In  the  year  1773,  the 
Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  term  oi  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with 
unsuspected  inlegrily  ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  lioine  exorbitant  weal'h, 
returned  willi  the  admiration  and  applause  m  a  giateful  people,  whom  tiu 
govemmeiit  bad  renc^red  happy. 

*&eu.p.lib.iiL(iuU.c1S. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  !a1e  Dr.  Robertson,  with  respect  to 
the  history  ol"  America,  comprehended  iiof  only  an  account  of  the  discoveiy 
of  that  country,  and  of  the  conquests  and  culon^es  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
embraced  also  the  history  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  estalilishinenU  in 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  iji  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  his  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
lished any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the 
Preface  to  !iis  History  of  America,  lie  has  staled  the  leasons  which  induced 
him  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the  two  volumes  which 
contain  an  account  of  the  discovery^  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  Ih^t  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  says, 
"he  had  made  some  prepress  in  (he  History  of  British  America;"  and  he 
announces  his  btention  to  return  to  that  part  ot  his  Work  as  soon  as  the 
ferment  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  ihe  British  colonies  in  America 
should  subside,  and  regular  government  be  re-established.  Various  causes 
concurred  in  preventing  him  from  fulfillii^  his  intention. 

Durii^  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early  foresaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination,  Dr.  Robertson  at  different  times' destroyed  many 
of  his  papers.  But  lifter  his  death,  I  found  that  jpart  of  (he  History  of 
British  America  which  he  had  wrote  many  years  before,  and  which  is  now 
offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  written  with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  Works 
were;  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his  manuscripts  which  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  beii^  preserved,  as  it 
escaped  the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had  been  committed. 
I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention;  but,  before  I  came  to  any  resolution 
about  the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into  the  bands  of  some  of  those  friends 
whom  my  father  used  to  consult  on  such  occasions,  as  it  would  have  been 
rashness  and  presumption  in  me  to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision. 
It  was  perused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose  tasle  and  judgment 
I  have  the  f;reatest  confidence :  by  all  of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it 
lo  the  Public,  as  a  fragment  curious  and  inte^esfii^  in  itself,  and  not  infeiior 
to  any  of  mv  father's  works. 

When  I  determined  to  follow  thai  advice,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight  with  mv,  that  as  I  never  could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy 
those  papers  which  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  be i]^  preserved,  and 
as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands  they  might  hereafter  fall,  I  con- 
sidered it  as  certain  Ibat  Ihey  would  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
when  they  might  meet  with  an  editor  who,notbeir^  actuated  bj;  the  same 
sacred  regpard  for  the  reputation  of  Ifae  Author,  which  I  feel,  might  make 
alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  genuine 
and  authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now  published,  such  as  it  was  left  by 
the  Author;  nor  have  I  presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  cor- 
rection whatever, 

Wm.  ROBERTSON. 

Q,ubek-St.,  Edinburgh,  April,  1795 
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The  dominiona  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  extent  to  those 
of  Spain,  Its  acquisitions  there  are  a  recompense  due  to  those  enterprising 
talents  wiiich  prompted  the  English  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of  discoveiy, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  persevenng  ardour.  England  was  the  second  nation 
that  ventured  to  visit  the  New  VVorld,  The  account  of  Columbus's  suc- 
cessful voyage  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  But 
in  England  it  did  Ecmething  more  ;  it  excited  a  vehement  desire  of  emula- 
ting the  glory  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  in  those  advai>- 
tases  which  were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activity, 
Tneallention  of  the  English  court  iiad  been  turned  towards  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries  hy  lis  negolialion  with  Bartholomew  Coiumbua 
Henry  VII,  having  listened  to  his  propoaitioiia  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
than  could  have  been  expected  froni  a  cautious,  distrustful  prince,  averse 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projects,  he  was  more 
easily  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for  discovery,  proposed  by  some 
of  his  own  subjects  soon  alier  the  return  of  Christopher  Colupibus. 

But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the  acheme,  they  had  not  at 
that  period  attained  to  such  skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  lor  cany- 
ing  it  into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  its  monarchs, 
the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  and  inactivity  in  pernicious  and  inef- 
fectual eftbrts  to  conquer  France.  When  this  ill-direi-led  ardour  began  to 
abate,  the  fatal  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  turned 
tiie  arms  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the 
vigour  of  both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while  industry  and 
commerce  were  making  gradual  progress,  both  in  the  south  and  nordi  of 
Europe,  the  English  ccmlmued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of  tlieir  own 
situation  that  iKej  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughts  towards  those 
olgects  and  pursuits  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  tiieir  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  trading  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Porti^al,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Hans  Towns,  visitedthe  most  remote  ports  in  Europe, 
and  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  its  various  nations,  the  English 
did  little  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coasts,  in  small  barks,  wnich 
conveyed  the  productions  of  one  country .  to  another.  Their  commerce 
was  ahnost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were  supplied  by  strangers; 
and  whatever  necessary  or  luxuiy  of  life  their  owe  country  did  not  yield 
'raported  in  foreign  bolloins.     The   cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom 


1  foreign  bolloms.  .. „.     
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ship  traded  ivifh  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  (he  fifteenth 
century ;  and  half  a  centuiy  more  elapsed  hefore  the  Erglish  mariiiea 
became  so  adventurous  as  (o  enter  the  Medilerianean. 

In  thia  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not  commit  Ihe  conduct  ol 
an  armament  destined  to  explore  unknown  r^ions  to  his  own  subjects. 
He  invested  Gioeanni  Gaboto,  a  Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  settled  in 
Bristol,  with  (he  chief  command ;  and  issued  a  commission  to  him  and  his 
three  sons,  empowering  (hem  to  sail,  under  the  banner  of  Er^land,  towards 
the  east,  nortn,  or  west,  in  order  to  discover  countries  unoccupied  by  any 
Christian  state ;  (o  lake  possession  of  (hem  in  his  name,  and  (o  carry  on  an 
exclusive  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  under  condition  of  paying  a  fifth  part 
of  the  free  pjxjfit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  Thia  commission  waa 
granted  on  March  5th,  H95,  in  leas  than  two  j^ears  aiter  (he  return  of 
t'olumbua  from  America.*  But  Cabot  (for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed 
in  England,  and  by  which  he  is  bes(  known)  did  not  set  out  on  his  voyage 
(br  two  years.  He,  together  willi  his  second  son  Sebastian,  cmbarl;ed  at 
Bristol  [May,  1497],  on  Doard  a  ship  furnished  by  the  king,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  lour  smaU  harks  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  that  oily 

As  in  that  age  the  moat  eminent  navfeators,  formed  by  the  instructions  of 
Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  example,  were  guidecl  by  ideas  derived 
from  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience,  Cabot  had  adopted  liie  system 
of  that  great  man  concerniis  the  probability  of  opening  a  new  and  shortei: 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  oy  holding  a  western  course.  The  opiniona 
wiiich  Coiumbua  had  formed  with  respect  lo  the  islands  which  he  had 
discovered,  were  universally  received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  con- 
t^uous  to  the  great  continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast 
countries  comprehended  under  that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly 
deemed  it  probable,  that,  by  steeriiE  to  the  north-west,  he  might  reach 
India  by  a  shorter  couree  than  that  which  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped 
to  fall  ni  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opu 
lence  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.  After  saiSiK 
for  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the  parallerof  the  port  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a  laige  island,  wtiich  he  called  Prima 
Fisla,  and  his  sailors  Newfoundland:  and  in  a  few  days  he  descried  a 
smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  He  landed  on 
both  these  [June  94],  made  some  observations  on  their  soil  and  productions, 
and  brot^ht  off  three  of  the  natives.  Continuing  his  course  westward, 
he  soon  reached  (he  continent  of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  fiora 
the  fifW-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  that  of  Viigmia.  As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some 
inlet  tint  might  open  a  passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  thai  ha 
landed  any  where  during  this  extensive  run ;  and  he  returned  lo  Ei^land 
widiout  attemplii^  either  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  con* 
tinent.t 

If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  (he  object  of  the  commia. 
ston  given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have  answered  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  His  subjects  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Europeana 
who  had  visited  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  right  of  property  prior  discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Coun- 
tries wliich  slretcnea  in  an  iinmlerrupied  course  Ihroi^h  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  (empera(e  zone,  opened  a  prospect  of  se(tliiig  to  advantage 
under  mild  climates,  and  in  a  ferlilesoil.  By  the  time  IhatCahol  returned 
to  England,  he  found  both  Ihe  state  of  affairs  and  ihe  king's  inclination 
unfavourable  to  any  scheme  the  execution  of  which  would  have  required 
tranquillity  and  leisure.    Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  wilti  Scotlanil,  and 

•  Hnkluyt,  iiil,  T  Miaison'a  Kaval  Tiacls,  tn  ChurehlU's  CqUmI  fiL  Sll. 
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S3;  kingdom  was  not  yetfiilly  composed  after  the  con.motioti  excited  by  a 
*(irmidable  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  west.  An  ambassador 
from  Ferdinand  of  Arragwn  was  then  in  London ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  friendship  of  that  inonarch,  for  whose  character  he  professed 
much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its  aimijarily  to  his  own,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  strenglhen  (heir  union  by  negotiatii^  the  marriage  which  after- 
wards took  place  between  his  eldest  son  and  tlie  Princess  Catharine,  he 
Was  cautious  oi'  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his 
rig^hts.  From  the  position  of  tbe  islands  aoJ  continent  which  Cabot  had 
discovered,  it  was  evident  that  Ihey  lay  within  tbe  limits  of  the  ample 
donative  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  Vl.  bad  conferred  upon  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  No  person  in  that  age  questioned  tbe  validity  of  a  papal 
grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish  aiw  claim  to 
which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  authority  of  tlie  Pope, 
and  deference  for  an  ally  whom  he  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with 
Henry's  own  situation  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a  scheme  in  which 
he  had  eng^ed  with  some  degree  orardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt 
towards  discovery  was  made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ; 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  finding  no  encouragement  ibr  bis  active  talents  there, 
entered  into  the  service  of  Spain.* 

This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  tbe  sudden  cessation  of  Henry's 
activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay  as  m^bt  have  encouraged 
him  to  persevere.  The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature, 
were  so  little  understood  in  Ei^Iand  about  this  period,  that  by  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  14B8,  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penaltiesrr  And  by  another  law,  the  protit 
aridng  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was  condemns  [  as  savouring  of 
usury.J  it  is  not  surprisii^,  then,  that  no  great  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  trade  by  a  nation  whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and 
illiberal.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme 
of  Henry  VII.  from  being  resumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grand- 
son ;  and  to  give  any, reason  wh^  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore 
the  northern  continent  of  Amenca  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.  Henry 
VIII.  was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spam :  the  value  of  tbe  Spanish 
acquisitions  in  America  bad  become  so  well  known,  as  might  have  excited 
his  desire  to  obtain  some  foolir^  in  those  opulent  regioos;  and  during  a 
considerabie  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal  bull  would  not 
have  restrained  him  from  matting  encroachment  upon  the  Spanish  domiuicns. 
But  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  discovery. 
Durii^one  period  of  it,  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  ths  alTairs  of  the 
continent,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  engi^ed  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  mighty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I,,  gave  full  occupation  to 
the  enterpnsing  Spirit  both  of  the  kii^  and  his  nobility.  During  another 
period  of  his  adminbJration,  his  famous  controversy  with  the  court  of 
Rome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  Engrossed  by 
those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  inclination  or  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits;  and  without  their  patronage  and  aid, 
"■  3  commercial  part  of  tbe  nation  was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  a 


authority  which,  by  its  presumptuous  partition  of  the  globe  between  two 

*  Seme  flchejnea  nf  dEocovety  eecm  la  have  bcKn  IbnnM  in  iBnglnnd  ta^aiils  tlie  LcgiimtijE  of 
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framed  by  Uie  KinEtoilieadvonlurera,  11  Is  PI1B.4W  dial  theywt  _  ^._^ 

If  any  altempl  hadlieim  made  In  consenucnce  of  ttam  jwieiu,  il  would  nol  hatu  etcaped  Iho  kiiow- 
'-' ' Icf  M  InduHtriolu  and  inqiiitillve  as  Hanluvl.    In  I1I9  paleni,  Henry  rcsulcIB  Ha 

i  eiarOBchlng  en  the  countrlts  dl9cov«i^  by  tbe  kln^  ef  Poitugol,  or  any  olber 
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favourite  naiioiis,  circumsci'ibed  the  activity  of  f -ory  othor  state  within 
very  narrow  limits ;  jef  a  feeble  minority,  distracicti  wiih  taclion,  was  not 
a  juncture  for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success  and  remote  utility. 
The  bkotiy  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay 
a  sacred  reeard  to  that  grant  of  the  Hoiy  See,  which  vested  in  a  hiisbana, 
on  whom  she  doted,  an  exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  the  New  World, 
Thus,  through  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  sixtynsne  years 
elapsed  from  the  time  lltaV  ilie  English  discovered  North  America,  during 
which  their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that  country  whith  was 
destined  to  be  annexed  lo  their  crown,  and  to  be  a  chief  source  of  its 
opulence  and  power. 

But  though  (he  public  conlribufed  little  towards  the  progress  of  disco 
very,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  began 
to  spread  amoi^  the  English.  During  the  reign  of  Henij  VlH.  several 
new  channelsof  trade  were  opened,  and  private  adventurers  visited  remote 
countries,  wilh  which  England  had  formerly  no  intercourse.  Some  mer 
chants  of  Bristol,  havii^  fitted  out  two  ships  for  (he  southern  regions  of 
America,  committed  the  conduct  of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had 
quitted  tiie  service  of  Spain.  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  touched 
at  the  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico ;  and  though  this  voyage 
seems  not  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended,  the  sphere 
of  English  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  slock  of  nautical  science.* 
Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first  essay,  the 
laerchants  were  not  discoura^d.  They  sent,  successively,  several  vessels 
from  different  ports  towards  the  same  quarter,  and  seem  lo  have  carried  on 
an  interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  with  sucoess.t  Not 
was  it  only  towards  the  West,  (hat  the  activity  of  tlieEr^lish  was  directed. 
Other  merchanls  began  to  extend  their  commercial  views  lo  Ibe  East ;  and 
by  establishing  an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  (he  Archipelago,  and 
with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  found  a  new  market 
for  woollen  cloths  (the  onlj;  manufacture  which  the  nation  had  begun  to 
cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  countrymen  with  various  productions  of  the 
East,  formerly  unlinown,  or  received  from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant 
price. I 

But  the  discoveTV  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  north 
west,  was  still  the  favourite  i>roject  of  the  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy 
the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  PortuD;al  from  its  commerce  with  those 
regions.  The  scheme  was  accordii^ly  twice  resumed  under  the  long 
administration  of  Heniy  VIII.  [i527  and  1S36]  ;  fiist,  with  some  slender 
aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  merchants.  Both  voyages  were 
disastrous  and  unsuccessiul.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost.  In 
file  latter,  tiie  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  crew,  that,  although  Ihey  were  but  six  months  at  sea,  many  perished 
with  hunger,  and  the  survivors  were  constrained  to  support  life  oy  feeding 
on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.^ 

The  vigour  of  a  commercial  spirit  diet  not  relax  in  (he  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  great  fisheiy  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  object 
of  attention  ;  and  from  some  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  trade,  it  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  activity  and  sue- 
cess.ll  But  the  prospect  of  opening  a  communication  wilh  China  and  the 
Spice  Islands,  by  some  other  route  than  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
still  continued  to  allure  the  English  more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure. 
Cabot,  whose  opinion  was  deservedly  of  high  authority  in  whatever 
related  to  naval  enterprise,  warmly  urged  the  English  to  make  another 
attempt  lo  discover  this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for 
in  vam,  by  steering  towards  the  nortb-west,  he  proposed  tlial  a  trial 
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snould  now  be  made  by  the  iwrt!i-east ;  and  sumiorttd  this  advice  hy 
such  plausible  reasons  and  cnujeclures  aa  excited  sai^iiine  expectations 
of  success.  Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  janli,  tcgeiher  with  some 
principal  merchanls,  havir^  associated  for  this  purpc'se,  were  incorporated  ■ 
by  a  charter  from  the  King,  under  the  title  pf  The  Compaiiy  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  for  the  Discoveiy  of  R^ions,  DotniDions,  Islands,  and  Places 
unknown.  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  this  companj',  soon 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  bark,  furnished  witii  instmctions  in  his  own 
hand,  which  discover  tlie  great  extent  both  of  his  naval  skill  and  mercantile 
sagacity. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  intrusted  with  llie  command,  stood 
dir  ctly  nurthwardg  aloi^  the  coast  of  Norway  [May  10],  and  doubled  the 
North  Cape.  But  in  that  tempestuous  ocean,  liis  small  squadron  was  sepa- 
rated in  a  violent  storm.  Willoughby's  ship  and  bark  took  refuge  in  an 
obscure  harbour  in  a  desert  part  ofRussian  Lapland,  where  he  and  all  his 
companions  were  frozen  to  death,  Richard  Chancelour,  the  captain  of 
the  oilier  vessel,  was  more  fortunate ;  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  win- 
tered in  safety  at  Archangel.  Though  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  liad 
ever  visited  that  quarter  of  Che  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their 
new  visiters  with  an  hospitalily  which  would  liave  done  bonour  to  a  more 
polished  people.  The  Ergllsh  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of 
avast  empire,  subject  to  tlie  Great  Duke  or  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  resided 
in  a  great  city  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Archangel.  Chancelour,  with 
a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  in  an  expedition  for  discovery,  did 
not  nesitale  a  moment  about  the  part  which  he  oiight  to  take,  and  set  out 
for  that  distant  capital.  On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to 
audience,  and.delivered  a  letter  which  the  captain  of  each  ship  had  received 
from  Edward  VI.  for  the  sovereign  of  whatever  country  they  should  dis- 
cover, to  John  Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  lime  filled  the  Russian  throne. 
John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a 
barbarous  despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He  instantly 
perceived  the  happy  consequences  that  m^hl  fiow  ffom  openir^  an  inter- 
couise  betueen  his  dominions  and  the  western  nations  oi  Europe ;  and. 
delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  ivhich  be  was  indebted  for  this  unex- 
pected benefit,  he  treated  Chancelour  with  great  resi«ct ;  and,  by  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  England  [Feb.  1654],  invited  his  subjects  to  trade  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of  protection  and  favour.* 

Chancelour,  on  his  return,  found  Maty  sealed  on  the  English  throne. 
The  success  of  this  voyage,,  the  discovery  of  a  new  courae  of  navigation, 
ttie  establishment  of  comcnerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of  which 
was  then  hardly  known  in  the  West,  and  the  hope  of  aiTivii^,  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  those  rtsiona  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  desire,  excited 
a  wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  design  with  greater  vigour.  Maiy, 
implicitly  guided  fay  her  husband  in  every  act  of  administration,  was  not 
unwilling  to  turn  the  commercial  activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  cjuarter 
where  it  cculd  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain  by  encroaching  on  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vasilowitz  in  the  most 
n^spectful  terms,  courtit^  nis  friendship.  She  contiimed  the  charter  of 
Edwaid  VI.,  empowerea  Chancelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the 
company,  to  negotiate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name  ;  and,  accordir^  to  the 

Xirif  of  that  age,  she  granted  an  exclusive  rieht  of  trade  with  Russia  to 
3  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adventurers.!  'n  virtue  of  this,  they  not 
only  established  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with  Russia,  but,  in  hopes 
of  reaching  China,  (hey  pushed  their  discoveries  eastwaid  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla,  the  Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oby.     But  in  those  frozen  seas,  which   Nature   seems  not  to  have 
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desliiied  for  navigation,  tbey  were  esposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and 
met  wiiti  successive  disappointments. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communication  with  India  made  onlj 
in  this  channel.  They  appointed  some  ol  their  fnctcffs  to  accompany  the 
Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia  by  the  way  of  Astracan  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  instructing  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  toward? 
the  cast,  and  lo  endeavour  not  only  to  establish  a  trade  with  (hose  couo 
tries,  bul  to  acqiiire  evrry  information  that  might  afford  any  light  towards 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-east.*  Notwithstanding 
a  variety  of  dan^rs  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  travelling  tliroi^h  so 
many  provinces  inhabited  by  fierce  and  licentious  nations,  some  of  these 
factors  reached  Bokara  i[i  the  province  of  Chorassan ;  and  fhoupili  prevented 
from  advancing  further  by  the  civil  wars  which  desoialed  the  country,  they 
returned  to  Europe  with  some  hopes  of  eYlendJi^  the  commerce  of  the 
Company  into  Persia,  and  witli  much  intelligence'  concerning  the  stale  of 
those  remote  regions  of  (he  Easl.t 

The  successful  progress  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  discoveiy 
roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their  activity  into 
new  chinnels,  A  commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted  hj"  the 
Er^lish,  having  been  opened  with  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  specimens 
which  that  afforded  of^lhe  valuable  productions  of  Afnca  invited  some 
enterprising  nav^ators  lo  visit  the  more  remote  piovincea  of  that  qnarler 
of  the  globe.  They  sailed  along  its  western  shore,  traded  in  different 
ports  on  both  sidesof  the  Line,  and,  after  acquirii^  considerable  knowledge 
of  those  countries,  returned  with  a  cai^o  of  gold  uusf,  ivory,  and  other  rich 
commodities  little  known  at  that  time  in  England.  This  commerce  with 
Africa  seems  to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no 
less  innocent  than  lucrative;  for,  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for 
slaves,  they  carried  it  on  for  many  years  without  violating  the  rights  of 
humanily.  Thus  far  did  the  English  advance  during  a  period  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and 
feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an 
interesting  curiosity,  and  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of 
that  spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  streiEth.  Even 
in  those  first  efifbrls  of  the  English,  an  intelligent  observerwill  discern  pre- 
sages of  their  future  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  activiW  of  tbe  nation 
was  put  in  motion,  it  took  various  directions,  and  esertecl  itself  in  each, 
with  that  steady,  persevering  industiy  which  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  com- 
merce. Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  thbse  northern  seas  which  tbey  first  attempted  to  explore, 
afraid  of  venturii^  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  Eng- 
luriiig  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Marv,  opened 
of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  commercial  opulence,  and 


lish,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VlH.,  Edward  VL,  and  Mat 

some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  commercial  opt , 

gave  a  beginning  to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia,aiid 
with  Newfoundland. 

By  the  pri^resa  which  Ei^land  had  already  made  in  navigation  and 
commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advanciig  further ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenced  extremely  auspicious 
to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  maintained,  almost  without  intermption,  during  the  courae  of 
a  loi^  and  prosperous  reign ;  the  peace  with  foreign  nations,  that  subsisted 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Elilabelh  was  seated  on  the  throne  ;  (he 
%ieen's  attentive  economy,  which  exempted  her  subjects  from  (he  burden 
of  taxes  oppressive  to  trade;  the  popularity  of  her  administration j  were 
all  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous 
exertion.    The  discerning  eye  of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived  that 
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the  security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  sea  depended  on  its  naval 
force,  she  b^an  her  government  with  adaii^  to  the  number  and  sliength  of 
!he  rayal  navy  ;  which,  during  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on 
no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  been  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  decay.  She  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval  stores ;  she  built  ^veral 
ships  ot|  great  tbrce,  according  to  the  ideas  of  (hat  age,  and  encouraeied 
ber  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that  they  might  no  loiter  depend  on 
foreigners,  from  whom  the  English  had  hitherto  purchaseft  all  vessels  ot 
any  considerable  burden.*  By  th<)se  efforts  the  skill  of  (he  Ei^lish  artificers 
was  improved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased,  and  Ihe  attention  of  the 
public  turned  to  Ihe  nan-,  as  the  most  important  national  object.  Instead 
of  abandoning  any  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce  wliich  had  been 
opened  in  the  three  preceditg  reigns,  the  English  frequented  them  with 
greater  assiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour  to  all 
their  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive 
trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth  cultivated  the  connectitm  with  John  Vasilo- 
witZj  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecessor,  and,  bj 


bassies  gpined  his  confidence  so  thoroughly,  that  the  English  cnjoved  that 
lucrative  privilege  during  his  long  reijj^.  She  encouraged  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  was  con- 
finned  by  act  of  parliamentit  to  resume  meir  design  of  penetrating  into 
Persia  by  land.  Their  second  attempt,  conducted  with  greater  prudence, 
€»•  undorlaken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  sucii  pro- 
tection and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a  course  of  years  they 
cairied  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom  ;J_  and  hy  frequenting  the 
various  provincesof  Persia,  becameso  well  acquainted  with  the  vastncbes 
of  the  East,  as  strec^thened  their  design  of  openii^  a  more  direct  inler- 
awrse  with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  (his  by  the  north-east  had  proved 
abortive,  a  scheme  was  ibnned,  under  the  patronage  of  Ihe  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  head  of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  by  holdii^  an  opposite  course  by  the  north-west.  The  conduct 
of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin  Frobisher,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  In  three  successive  voyages  [1576,  1577,  and 
167B,]  he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador,  and  that  of  Green' 
land  (to  which  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Mela  Sncosvila),  without  dis 
covermg  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India  for  which  he 
sought.  This  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  and  might  have 
damped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  English,  if  it  had  not 
resumed  fresh  vi^ur,  amidst  the  general  exultation  of  the  nation,  upon  the 
successful  expedition  of  Francis  Drake.  That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of 
the  gloiy  which  Magellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round  the  ^lobe,  formed 
a  scheme  of  attempting  a  voyage,  which  all  Europe  had  admired  for  sixty 
years,  without  venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adven- 
turous course.  Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadren,  in  which 
the  largest  vessel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  accomplished  it 
with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  conducted  with  other  views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  the  favourite  object  of  his  countrymen,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  !o  stretch 
towards  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  ranged  aloi^  the  coast  of  California,  as 
high  as  the  latitutle  of  forty-two  degrrees  north,  in  hopes  of  discovering,  on 
that  side,  the  communication  between  the  two  seas,  which  had  so  often 
been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other.  But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Drake.     The  excessive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to  men 
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who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  tropical  heat,  obIi{^ed  him  to  slop  short 
in  his  pxo^ss  towards  the  norlh ;  and  whetiier  or  not  there  be  any  passage 
from  tiie  TaciSc  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter  is  a  point  still  un- 
ascerlaioed.* 

From  this  period,  the  Engh'sh  seem  to  have  confided  in  (heir  own 
abilities  and  courage,  as  eijual  to  an^  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now 
visited  every  region  to  which  navigation  eslendea  in  that  age,  and  had 
rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill  in  its  niost  splendid  ex- 
ploit. But  notwithalanding  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  of 
the  dilFerent  quarters  of  tlie  globe,  they  had  not  hitherto  attempted  any 
settlement  out  of  their  own  country.  Their  merchants  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  eilher  of  wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  was 
requisite  towards  carrying  a  scheme  of  colonization  into  execution.  Per- 
sons of  noble  birth  were  destitute  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  might 
have  disposed  them  to  patronise  such  a  design.  The  growingpower  of 
Spain,  however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  naturally  turned  the 
attention  of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in  the 
New  Wotlcl,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  lor  that  pre-eminence. 
The  intercourse  between  Spain  and  Eretland,  duritg  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the  English  court,  while 
Philip  resided  there ;  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became 
fashionable'  and  the  translation  of  several  histories  of  America  into  Eng- 
lish, diffused  gradually  through  the  nalioii  a  more  distinct  knovrledge  of  the 
policy  of  Spain  in  planting  its  colonies,  and  of  (he  advantages  which  it 
derived  from  them.  When  hostilities  commenced  between  Elizabeth  arid 
Philip,  the  prospect  of  annoying  Spain  by  sea  opened  a  new  career  to  the 
enterprising^  spirit  of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  every  eminent  leader 
of  the  age  aimed  at  distinguishing  hiraselfby  naval  exploits.  That  service, 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unKnown  countries,  the 
establishment  of  distant  colonies,  and  the  enriching  of  commercG  by  new 
commodities,  became  lamiliar  (o  persons  of  rank. 

Inconsequenceof  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  English  began  seriously 
to  form  plans  of  settling  colonies  in  (hose  parts  of  America  which  hitherto 
they  had  only  visited.  The  projectors  and  patrons  of  these  plans  were 
mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence.  Amonu;  them,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
of  Compton  in  Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due 
to  the  conductor  of  Uie  first  English  colony  to  AraeriC|a.  He  had  early 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  military  services  both  in  France  and 
Ireland;  and  having  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he 
published  a  discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north-west  passaa;e, 
which  discovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of  learning'  and  ingenuity, 
mii^led  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  credulity,  and  the  saiKuine  expectationa 
which  incite  nten  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakinga.t  With  those  talents 
he  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  establishing  a  new 
colony,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  Queen  letters  patent  [June  11,1670,] 
vesting  in  him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose. 

As  Uiis  is  (he  first  charter  to  a  colonjr  granted  by  the  crown  of  England, 
the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  (J  that 
age  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.  Elizabeth  authorizes 
htm  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  un- 
occupied by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his  heiis 
and  assigns  for  ever,  (he  full  right  of  property  in  (he  soil  of  those  countries 
whereof  he  shall  take  possession.  She  permits  such  of  her  subjects  as 
»were  willing  to  accompany  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  (he 
countries  ivliich  he  shall  plant.    She  empowers  nim,  hts  heirs  and  assigns. 
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to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judge  meet,lo  per- 
sons settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  according  to  the  laws  otEngland.  She 
ordains,  that  a!l  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shaU  hold  of  the  crown  of 
England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  (he  gold  or  silver  ore 
found  (here.  She  confeis  upon  him,  his  hell's  and  assies,  the  complete 
jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other,  within  the  said  lands 
and  seas  thereunto  adjoining ;  and  as  iheir  common  safety  and  interest 
would  render  ^ood  government  necessaiy  in  their  new  seftlemenls,  she 
ga  e  G  bert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon, 
g        n     ni  rule,  by  their  gooa  discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes 

p  D  criminal  as  civil,  ooth  marine  and  other,  all  pe:wns  who  shall, 
from  B  e  to  lime,  settle  within  the  said  countries,  accordii^  to  such 
s  atu  e  ws,  and  orcUnances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
de  IS  d  and  eslahlished  for  their  belter  government.  She  declared,  that 
al  ho  tied  there  should  have  andenjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens 
and  n  s  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
w  h  and  ng.  And  finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to 
se  e  hm  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
be      o   tis  associates,  shall  have  occupied  during  the  space  of  six  years.* 

^  h  h  se  extraordinaiy  powers,  suited  lo  the  high  notions  of  authority 
and  prexi^ative  prevalent  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  but 
very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas  wilh  respect  to  the  rights  of  free  men, 
who  voluntarily  unite  lo  form  a  colony,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates, 
and  £o  prepare  for  embarkation.  His  own  character,  and  the  zealous 
efforts  of  his  half  brother  Walter  Ralegh,  who  even  in  his  early  youth  dis- 
played those  splendid  talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create 
admiration  and  confidence,  soon  procured  him  a  sufficient  mjniher  of  fol- 
But  his  success  was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 


countiymen,  or  to  the  expense  of  his  preparations.  Two  expeditions,  both 
of  which  he  conducted  m  person,  ended  disastrously  [1630].  In  the  last 
he  himself  perished,  without  havit^  effected  hia  intended  settlement  on  the 
conlinent  of  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more  worthy  of  notice,  than 
the  empty  formality  of  fakmg  possession  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The  dissensions  among  his  officers ;  the  licen- 
tious and  ungovernable  spirit  of  some  of  his  crew  ;  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  countries  which  he  purposed  lo  occupy  ;  hia  misfortune  in  approaching 
the  cwitinent  too  far  towards  the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  w" . 
Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  settle  ;  the  shipwreck  of  his  laigest 
vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the  funds  of  a  private 
man  could  make  of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony,  were 
the  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  he  imputed,  not 
lo  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  in  its  leader.! 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  m  which  Gilbert  had  wasted  his  fortune, 
did  not  discourage  Ralegh,  He  adopted  all  his  brother's  ideas ;  and 
applying  to  the  Queen,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that  lime,  he  pro- 
cured a  patent  [March  26,  1684],  with  jurisdiction  and  pren^atives  as 
ample  as  Bad  been  granted  unto  Gilbert.;^  Ralegh,  no  less  eager  to  execute 
than  to  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  despatched  two  small  vessels 
[April  27],  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of 
trust,  to  visit  (he  countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire  some 
previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and  productionsj  In  order 
fo  avoid  Gilbert's  error,  in  holding  too  far  north,  they  took  their  couise  by 
the  Canaries  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  approached  the  Norln 
American  conlinent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Unfortunately,  Iheir  chief 
researches  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name 
of  North  Carolina,  that  province  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodious 
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harbours.  Tliey  touclied  first  at  an  island,  which  tlicy  ca!i  Wokocon 
(probably  Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  sound,  and  tiien 
at  Hoanokei  (lear  the  mouth  of  Albermarlc  sound.  In  boll  they  !iad  Eome 
iDtercburse.ivith  the  natives,  whom  Ihey  found  to  be  savages  with  all  the 
chaiacterislic  qualities  of  uncivilized  liie,  braveiy,  aversion  to  labour,  hos 
p^ity,  a  propensity  to  admire,  and  a  willii^ness  to  exchai^e  their  nide 
pruduclions  for  English  commodilies,  especially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the 
useful  uielals  of  which  Ihey  were  deslilulc.  After  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  this  tiaflic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas 
and  Barlow  returned  to  England  [Sept.  15],  with  two  of  the  natives,  and 
gave  such  splendid  descriptions  ol  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility 
of  (he  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  occupying  a  territory  superior,  so  far,  to  (he  barren  regions 
fowarda  the  north  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  il  the  name 
of  Vii^inia;  as  a  nie mortal  that  Ihis  happy- discovery  had  been  made  under 
a  viigiii  queen.* 

■•Their  report  encouraged  Kalegh  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  taking 
possession  of  such  aji  inviting  property.  He  fitted  out  a  s^uadnm  of  seven 
small  ships,  under  the  command  ot  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  honour 
able  birth,  and  of  courage  so  undaunted  as  lo  be  conspicuous  even  hi  that 
gallant  age.  Hut  tfie  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the  English  carried 
on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  (liis  scheme  of  settlement;  and  on  thfa 
account,  as  well  as  from  unacquaintance  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter 
course  to  North  America,  Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  islands. 
He  spent  some  time  in  cruising  amot^  these,  and  in  taking  prizes;  so  that 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  June  before  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  touched  at  both  the  islands  where  Amadas  and  Barlow  had 
landed,  and  made  some  excursions  into  different  parts  of  the  contineni 
round  Pamplicoe  and  Alhermarle  sounds.  But  as,  unfortunately,  he  did  not 
advance  (ar  enough  towards  the  north,  to  discover  the  noble  bay  of  Cheia- 
peak,  he  established  the  colony  [Aug.  25],  which  he  left  on  the  island  of 
Hoanoke,  an  incommodious  station,  without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost 
uninhabiled.t 

This  colony  consisted  on!y  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lane,  asa'sled  by  some  men  of  note,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Hariot,  an  eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief 
emp!oyn>ent,  durii^  a  residence  of  nine  months,  waste  obtain  a  more  exten- 
sive knoivledge  of  the  country ;  and  their  researches  were  carried  on  with 
grealer  spi'it,  and  reached  further  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
colony  so  feeble,  and  in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the  same 
impatience  of  indigent  adveniurcia  to  acquire  fydden  wealth  which  gave 
&  wrong  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  worthy  of 
attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  Ihey  sought  for  wherever 
Ihey  came ;  these  they  inquired  after  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The 
savages  soon  discovered  (he  favourite  objects  which  allured  them,  and  art- 
fully amused  them  with  so  many  tales  concerning  jiear!  fisheries,  and  rich 
mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  companions  wasted  their  lime 
and  activity  in  (he  chimerical  pursuit  of  these,  instead  of  labouring  lo  raise 
Tlrovisions  for  their  own  subsistence.  On  discovering  the  deceit  of  (he 
Indians,  Ihey  were  so  much  exasperated,  that  from  expostulations  and 
rei)roachPS  they  proceeded  to  open  hostility  [t5B6].  The  supplies  of  pro- 
vision which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natives  were 
of  course  withdrawn.  Tlirougli  their  own  negligence  no  other  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  their  support  Ralegh,  iiaving  engaged  in  a  scheme 
too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  (o  send  ihem  (hat 
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recruit  of  stores  with  which  Greenville  had  promised  to  furnish  them  early 
in  (he  spring.     The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  and  on  the 

Soint  of  penshiig  with  famine,  was  preparing:  to  disperse  into  different 
istricts  of  the  countiy  in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis  Drahie  appeared 
with  his  fleet  [June  1],  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  tiie  West  Indies.  A  scheme  which  lie  formed,  of  fumishii^ 
Lane  and  his  associates  with  such  supplies  as  might  enable  Ibem  to  retnaiii 
with  comfort  in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in 
which  a  small  vessel  that  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  U>  pieces , 
and  as  be  could  not  supply  them  with  another,  at  iheir  joint  request,  as  they 
were  \<fom  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to  Ei^land* 
[June  19]. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  English  settlemenfs  in  the 
New  World ;  and,  after  excitii^  high  expectations,  this  first  altcinpt  piia- 
duced  no  effect  but  that  of  affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of^  the 
counlrv ;  as  it  enabled  Harlot,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  tv 
describe  its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  the  inannere  of  its  inhabitanla, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when 
compared  with  the  childish  and  marvellous  tales  published  by  several 
of  the  early  visitants  of  the  New  World-  There  is  another  consequence 
of  Ibis  abortive  colony  iiri^ortanl  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  his- 
tory. Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  witli  the 
Indians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of  smoking 
tobacco;  to  the  useof  which,  the  credulity  of  (hat  people  not  only  ascribed 
a  lhoa«and  imaginaiy  virtues,  but  their  superglition  considered  the  plant 
itself  as  a  gracious  gilt  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  human  kind,  ana  the 
most  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  present  to  heaven.f  They  brought 
with  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  coiiiniodily  to  England,  and  taught  their 
CQuntiymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  which  Halegli  and  some  youi^  men  of 
fashion  fondly  adopted.  From  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and 
from  the  favourable  opinion  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several 
physicians,  the  practice  spread  among;  the  English.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  bad,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  into  other  parts  of  Europe, 
This  nabit  of  tatiie:  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extremities  of 
the  north  t  j  those  otthe  south,  and  in  one  form  or  other  seems  to  he  equally 

fateful  lo  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of 
e  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexampled  (so  bewitching 
IS  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility,  and  at  first  not  only 
unpleasant  but  nauseous),  that  it  has  become  almost  as  univei'sal  as  (he 
demands  of  those  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our  natui-s.  Smoking: 
Was  the  first  mode  of  taking  tobacco  in  England  ;  and  we  lean)  from  tho 
comic  writeis  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  b^inning 
of  the  seventeenth,  that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
man  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,  a  small  hark,  despatched 
by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the  place 
where  the  English  had  settled  ;  but  on  finding  it  deserted  by  their  coun- 
trymen they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly  gone,  when  Sh- 
Richard  Greenville  appeared  with  three  ships.  After  searching  in  vain 
for  the  colony  which  ne  had  planted,  without  being  able  to  learn  what 
had  befallen  it,  he  lefl  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  posstssion  of  the  island. 
This  handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
savages.J 

Thot^  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Viiginia  had  hilheito 
proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defeated  by  a  Ruccession  of  disastei^  and 
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disappointmeiifs,  neither  liis  hopes  nor  resources  were  exhausted     Early 
in  the  following  year  [1537],  he  fitted  out  Ihiee  ships,  under  the 
of  Captain  John  White,  mho  carried  thither  a  colony  more  iiunie 
that  rthich  had  been  settled  under  Lane.    On  their  arriTal_  in      r? 
after  viewing  the  face  of  the  countiy  covered  with  one  continu 
which  to  them  appeared  an  uninhahited  wild,  as  it  was  occupie 
a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  they  discovered  that  Ihey  were 
of  many  things  which  they  deemed  essentially  necessary  towa 
subsistence  in  suchanuDcumlwlaMeaiiuation;  and  with  one  voice,        es 
White,  iheir  commander,  to  refioi  to  England,  as  the  person  am  m 

most  likely. to  soSicit,  with  efficacy,  the  supply  on  which  depe 
existence  of  the  colony.     White  landed  in  his  native  countiy  moa 

unfavourable  season  for  the  negotiation  which  be  had  underta  H 

found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  formidable  prepa 
Philip  II.  to  bvade  Er^land,  and  collecting  all  its  force  to  o  se 
fleet  lo  which  he  had  arroeantly  given  the  name  of  the  Invincible 
Ralegh,  Greenville,  and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  new  se 
were  called  to  act  a  distiiguished  part  in  the  operations  of  a  ye  [  ] 
equally  interesting  and  glorious  to  England.  Amidst  danger  so 
and  durii^  a  contest  for  tlie  honour  of  their  sovereign  and  the  inde 
of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  a  less  important  a  m 

object.     The  unfortunate   colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  su 

Kerished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of     os 
arians  by  whom  ihey  were  snri^unded. 

During  the  remainaer  of  Elizabelh's  reKH,  the  scheme  of  esta  g 

colony  in  Vitginia  was  not  resumed.  Ralegh,  with  a  most  aspiring  mind 
.  and. extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  knowledge  no  less  uncommon, 
had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector.  Allured  by  new  objects, 
and  always  giving  the  preference  to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and 
arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  so  vast  and  so  various  as 
to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of  accomplishing.    He  was  now  intent  on 

Eeopling  and  improviiK  a  large  tfiistrict  of  country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
ad  obtained  a  grant  irom  the  Qjjeen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the 
scheme  of  titlir^  out  a  powerlul  armament  M;ainEt  Spain,  in  order  lo 
establish  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Fortug[aT.  He  had  beglm  to  form 
his  favourite  but  visionaiy  plan,  of  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana, 
where  he  fondly  dreamed  of  lakiiK;  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
flowing  from  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multi 
plicity  of  projects,  of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recommended  bj 
novelty,  be  naturally  became  cold  towards  his  ancient  and  hitherto  unpro 
Stable  scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in  Viiginia,  and  was  easily  induced  to 
assign  liis  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he  bad  never  visited, 
togetherwithall  the  pnvileges  contained  in  his  patent,  toSir  Thomas  Smith 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  London  [March,  1696],  This  company, 
satisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  carried  on  by  a  few  small  barks,  made  no 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Thus,  afler  a  period  of  a 
hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered  Norlh  America 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VII,,  and  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh 
,  planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  not  a  single  Englishman  settled  (here  at 
the  demise  of  Queen  Klizabetb,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 

ie  of  this  during  the  period  previous  n 

.-. causes  produced  the  same  effect  unde. 

her  administration.  Thoi^n  for  one  half  of  Tier  reign  Eigland  was  ei^aged 
in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that  perfect  security  which  is 
friendly  to  its  progress  ;  though  the  gloiy  of  her  later  years  gave  the 
highest  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spirit ;  the  Q.ueen  her- 
self, from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and  her  aversion  to  demand  extraordinary 
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supplies  of  lier  subjects,  was  more  apt  lo  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
genius  of  her  people.  Several  of  (he  most  splendid  enterprises  in  her 
reign  were  concerted  and  executed  by  private  adventurers.  All  the 
schemes  for  colonization  were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of  Individuals, 
without  any  public  aid.  Even  the  felicity  of^her  government  was  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  remote  colonies.  So  powerful  is  the  attraction  ol 
our  native  soil,  and  such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
our  own  country,  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon  it,  unless  they  be  driven 
away  by  oppression,  or  allured  by  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But 
(he  provinces  of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted  lo  settle,  did 
DOl,  like  (hose  occupied  by  Spaii^  invite  them  thither  by  any  appearance 
of  silver  or  gold  mines.  All  Iheir  hopes  of  gain  were  distant  j  and  they 
saw  that  nofliing  could  be  eamed  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry. 
The  maxims  of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  (heir  general  tenor, 
so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate  in  order  to  escape 
from  (he  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of  power.  It  seems  to  have  been  with 
difficulty  that  these  slender  bands  ol  planters  were  collected,  oa  which 
the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  (he  name  of  the  first  and  second  Virginian 
colonies.  The  fulness  of  lirae  for  English  colonization  was  i»t  yet 
arrived. 

But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  tbe  crawn  of  England  [1603] 
hastened  its  approach,  James  was  hardly  seated  on  tbe  throne  before  he 
discovered  bis  pacific  intentions,  and  be  soon  terminated  the  long  war 
which  iiad  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an  amicable 
treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted  tranquillity  continued  during  his 
reig^i.  Many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  (o  whom  (ho 
war  with  Spain  had  afforded  constant  employmem,  and  presented  alluring 
prospects  not  only  of  fame  but  of  wealth,  soon  became  so  impatient  w 
languishii^  at  home  without  occupation  or  object,  that  tbeh"  invention  was 
on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activity  and  talents.  To 
both  these  North  America  seemed  to  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of 
cariyii^  colonies  thither  became  more  general  and  more  popular, 

A  voyage  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Queen,  facilitated  as  well  as  encouraged  the  execution  of  these  schemes. 
He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  nark  with  Ibirty-Jwo  men.  Instead 
of  following  former  navigators  in  their  unnecessaiy  circuit  by  the  West 
India  isles  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Florida,  Gosnold  sleerea  due  west  as  nearly  as 
the  winds  would  permit,  and  was  the  lirst  English  commander  who  reached 
America  by  this  shorter  and  more  direct  course,  Tha(  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  he  first  descried  was  a  promontory  in  the  province  now  called 
Massachusefs  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod.  Holdiig 
along  the  coast  as  it  slrelched  towards  the  south-west,  ne  touched  at  two 
iiands,  one  of  which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
Island ;  and  visited  tlie  adjoining  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhabitants. 
He  and  liis  companions  were  so  much  delighted  every  where  with  the 
inviting  aspect  ot^the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the  smaliness  of  (heir 
number,  a  part  of  them  consented  io  remain  there.  But  when  they  had 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former  settlers  in  America,  they  retracted 
a  resolution  formed  in  the  firsi  warmth  of  their  admiration  ;  and  Gosnold 
returned  lo  England  in  less  than  four  months  from  the  lime  of  his 
departure.* 

This  voyage  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had  important 
efiects.  The  English  now  discovered  Ihe  aspect  of  the  American  continen' 
to  lie  extremely  inviting  far  lo  the  north  of  Ihe  place  where  they  had 
formerly  attempted  to  seitle.  The  coast  of  a  vast  country,  stretching  llirough 
the  most  desiiable  climates,  lay  before  thcra.    The  riciiness  of  its  viieie 
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soil  promised  a  certain  recompense  lo  their  ijidustry.  In  its  interior  pro- 
vinces unexperled  aources  of  wealth  might  open,  and  unknown  oljjects  of 
■ce  might  be  found.  Its  distance  from  England  was  diminished 
i  (bird  part  by  (he  new  course  which  Gosnoid  had  pointed  out. 
Plans  for  establishing'  colonies  began  lo  be  ibrined  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  belbra  these  were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was 
sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another  by  ilie  Earl  of  Soulhamplon 
and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  Icaro  whether  Gosnold's  account 
of  the  coutiCiy  was  to  be  amaidered  as  a  just  representation  of  its  slate, 
or  as  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  fond  discoverer.  Both  returned 
with  a  full  conhrraation  of  hia  veracity,  and  with  (he  addition  of  so  aanj 
new  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  country,  acquired  by  a  more  extensive 
view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  desire  of  planting  it. 

The  most  active  and  efficacious,  promoter  of  (his  was  Richard  Halcluyt, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  for  its 
American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.  Formed  under  a  kins- 
man of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial  knowledge,  he 
imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied  early  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
navigation.  These  favourite  sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to  diffuse 
a  relish  lor  them  was  the  great  object  oT  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his 
countrymen  to  naval  enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he 
published,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-E>lne,  his 
valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  En°;lisiiuien.  In 
order  to  supply  them  with  what  information  might  he  denved  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  succef^ul  foreign  navigators,  he  translated  s< 
the  best  accounts  of ''  n  .,    r.      ■     ,        >  n    . 

voyages  both  to  the  E  .  ^  „ 

consmled  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempt?  towards  discovery  oi  tum- 
nizalion  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  re^n.  He  corresponded  with 
the  officers  who  conducted  them,  directed  their  researches  lo  proper  objects, 
and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits.  By  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
a  person  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank  and  men  of  business,  many  of 
Doth  orders  formed  an  association  to  establish  colonies  in  America,  and 
petitioned  thekingforthesanclionof  Iiis  authority  lo  warrant  the  execution 
of  their  plans. 

James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  consider  the  advantages  ivhich 
might  be  derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when  he  patronized  his  scheme 
for  plantiT^  them  in  some  of  the  ruder  provinces  of  his  ancient  kingtjom, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  industry  and  civilization  there,*  was  now  no 
less  fond  of  directi[^  the  active  genius  of  his  English  subjects  towards 
occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a 
favourable  ear  lo  their  application.  But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of 
the  American  continent  began  now  lo  be  belter  known,  a  grant  of  the 
whole  of  such  a  vast  region  toany  onebody  of  men,  however  respectable, 
appeared  lo  him  an  acl  of  impolitic  and  profuse  liberality.  For  this  rea- 
son he  divided  that  portion  of  North  An:ierica,  which  stretches  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly 
equal ;  the  one  called  the  first  or  soilth  colony  of  Vire;inia,  the  other,  ihe 
second  or  north  colony  [April  10,  1616].  He  authorized  Sir  Thomas 
Gales,  Sir  Geoige  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their  associates,  mostly 
resident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of  tlie  former  which  they  should 
choose,  and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending  along 
the  coast  fiily  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first  ha  bi  la  lion,  and 
reaching  into  the  interior  couiiliy  a  hundred  miles.  The  laller  district  he 
allotted,  as  the  place  of  settlement  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
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chants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  west  of  Enfflatid,  with 
a  similar  pant  of  territory.  Neitlier  the  monarchwho  issued  this  charter, 
nor  his  subjects  who  received  it,  had  any  conception  thai  they  were  pro- 
ceedins;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ciigbty  and  opiueiit  states.  What  James 
gjanfed  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  charter  of  corporation  to  a  trading 
"company,  empowermg  the  menibers  of  it  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to 
act  as  a  body  politic.  Bid  as  the  object  for  which  they  associated  was 
new,  the  plan  established  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  uncom- 
mon. Instead  of  the  power  usually  granted  to  corporations,  of  elcctii^ 
officers  and  framing  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  Ibeir  own  operalions,  the 
suprcine  government  of  the  colonies  to  he  settled  was  vested  in  a  council 
resident  in  England,  to  be  named  by  the  king,  according  to  such  taws  and 
ordinances  as  should  be  given  under  bis  sign  manual ;  and  the  subordinate 

I'urisdiction  was  conunitted  to  a  council  resident  in  America,  which  was 
ikewise  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conformably  to  his 
instructions.  To  this  important  clause,  which  regulated  the  form  of  their 
constitution,  was  added  the  concession  of  several  immunities  to  encourage 
persons  to  settle  in  the  intended  colonies.  Some  of  lliose  were  the  same 
which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh  ;  such  as  the  securii^  to 
the  emigrants  and  (heir  descendants  aJI  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  Ibe  same 
maimer  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had  been  born  in  England  ;  and  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by  Ihe  freest  and 
least  burdensome  tenure.  Others  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  He  permitted  whatever  was  necessaiy  for  the  sustenance 
or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be  eiported  from  England,  during  the 
space  of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty;  and,  as  a  further  incite-  . 
menf  to  industry,  he  granted  (hem  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  he  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  for  Iwenty-one 
years,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.* 

In  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  little  attended 
to  by  the  hisloiians  of  America,  some  articles  are  as  unfavourable  to  Ihe 
tights  of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  stale.  By 
placing  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person  setllii^  iu  America 
seems  to  be  bereaved  of  tlie  noblest  privilege  of  a  free  man;  by  the 
unlimited  permission  of  trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent  state  is  deprived 
of  that  exclusive  commerce  which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Bui  in  the  infancy  of  colo- 
niaalion,  and  without  the  guidance  of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas 
of  men,  with  respect  to  Ihe  mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were  not 
fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  ihey  could  not 
foresee  the  future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities  which  they 
were  about  to  call  into  existence,  tney  were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the  best 
plan  for  govemii^  them.  Besides,  the  English  of  tliat  aee,  accustomed  tc 
the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  rule  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  ani- 
mated witli  such  liberal  sentiments,  either  concerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  improved 
slate  of  their  constitution. 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of  both  colonies  prepared 
to  execute  their  respective  plans ;  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter, 
which  would  now  Be  rejected  with  disdain  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the 
sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  firal  permanent  settlements  of 
the  Englisii  in  America  were  eslablished.  From  this  period,  the  prepress 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New  England  forms  a  regular  and 
connected  story.  The  former  in  the  south,  and  Ihe  latler  in  the  north,  may 
be  considered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonies  ;  in  imitation  of  which, 

•Sli(li.Hi3e.of  VirBinia,?.  35     AbucikI.  p.  i.    Pntchos.v.  1W3. 
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and  under  whose  shelter,  al!  the  others  have  been  successively  jjlantcd  and 
reared. 

The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Vii^inia  and  New  England  were  made  by 
very  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants.  As  these  settled  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, amona;  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  desert ;  as  tjiey 
attained  graaually,  after  Ioi»  slri^les  and  many  disasters,  to  tliat  maturity 
of  strei^tb,  and  order  of  policy^  which  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
respectable  stales,  the  history  oi  their  persevering  efforts  merits  parbcuJar 
attention.  It  will  exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and 
presents  an  opportunity  which  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplaliM:  a  society^  in 
the  first  moment  of  its  political  eKistence,  and  of  observing  now  its  spirit 
forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it  advances, 
and  how  those  characteristic  qualities  which  distinguish  its  maturer  age 
are  successively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  other 
English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when  the  importance  of  such  pos- 
sessions was  better  understood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  and  vigorwis 
exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less  interestjig.  I  shall  therefore  relate 
the  histoiy  of  the  two-original  colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  sub- 
sequent settlements,  some  more  general  observations  concemii^  the  time, 
*k=  ™„.i.,„=  — A  ^i — -"''^"'"s. of  their  establishment  will  be  sufficient. 


I  begin  with  the  history  of  Vizgmia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietors  in  the  corapany 
which  underloai  to  plant  a  colony  in  Vi^lnia,  its  fiinds  seem  not  to  have 
been  considerable,  and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  estremely  feeble.  A 
small  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command  oi 
Captain  Newport,  sailed  (Dec.  19]  ivith  a  hundred  and  five  men  destined 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  of  respectable  families, 
particularly  a  brother  or^lhe  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officer 
who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I 
know  not  for  wWt  reason,  followed  (he  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies, 
and  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months  [April  26, 
1607],  But  he  approached  it  with  better  fortune  than  any  former  navi- 
gator; for,  having  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Roanoke,  the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered 
was  a  promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Heary,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacious  irilet, 
which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter ;  and  as  they  advaiiced,  contem- 
plated, with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  tnat  grand  reservoir, 
mto  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers,  which  not  only 
diffuse  fertility  tnrougli  that  district  of  America,  but  open  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  a  commercial  intercourse  more 
extensive  and  commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  New- 
port, keeping  along  the  southern  shore,  sailed  up  a  river  which  the  natives 
called  Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  James  River.  After 
viewing  its  banks,  during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they 
all  concluded  that  a  country,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed 
to  be  numerous,  would  be  a  more  suitable  station  for  a  trading  colony  than 
the  shoaly  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  ^uth,  on  which  their  countrymen 
had  formerly  settled.  Here  then  they  determined  to  abide  ;  and  havii^ 
chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  residence,  they  gave  this  infant  settlemeiit 
the  name  of  James  Town,  which  it  still  retains ;  and  though  it  has  never 
become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of  heii^  the  most  ancient 
habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New  Worid.  But  however  well  chosen 
the  situation  might  be,  the  members  of  the  colony  were  far  from  availing 
tliemselves  of  its  advanta^s.  Violent  animosities  had  broke  out  ammig 
some  of  tiieir  leaders,  during  their  voyage  to  Viiginia.  These  did  not  sub 
side  on  their  arrival  there     The  first  deed  of  tlie  council,  which  assumec* 
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the  government  in  virtue  of  a  commission  brpiiglit  from  Eiffiland  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  and  opoued  on  tlie  day  :-r;er  they  landed,  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Captain  Smiih,  wiio  had  been  appointed  a  memher  of 
the  council,  was  excluded  from  hia  seat  at  the  board,  by  the  mean  jealous 
of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man, 
but  of  one  suspected  and  watched  by  his  superiors.  This  diininution  ol 
his  influence,  and  restraint  on  hia  activity,  was  an  essential  injury  to  the 
colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  twith.  For  soon 
after  fbey  began  to  settle,  the  English  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
natives,  partly  by  their  own  indiscretion,  and  par|ly  by  the  suspicion  and 
ferocity  of  those  barbarians.  And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  tlie 
countries  adjacent  to  James  River,  were  divided  into  independent  tribes, 
so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of  them  couH  muster  above  two  hun- 
dred warriors,*  they  teased  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  inces- 
sart  hoatilitiea._  To  this  was  added  a  calamity  st  ill  more  dreadful;  the 
stock  of  [irovisions  lel^  (or  their  subsistence,  on  the  departure  of  their  ships 
for  England  [June  IB],  was  so  scanty  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a 
scarci^r,  approaching  almost  to  absolute  famine,  soon  followed.  Such  poor 
unwfaoleao.ne  fare  brought  on  diseases,  the  violence  of  which  was  so  much 
increaaed  by  the  sultiy  neat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moisture  of  a  counliy 
covered  vrilh  wood,  that  before  the  begjinning  of  September  one  half  of 
Iheir  number  died,  and  most  oJ'  the  survivors  were  sickly  and  dejected. 
In  such  trying  extremities,  the  comparative  powers  of  every  individual  are 
discovered  and  called  ibrih,  and  each  naturally  takes  that  station,  and 
assumes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of 
mind.  Every"  eye  was  no>v  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly 
devolved  on  tiim  that  authority  of  which  they  had  formeriy  de_prived  him. 
His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  cha- 
(acteristic  of  military  adventurers  iti  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  such 
a  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately  still  unim- 
paired by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  appalled  by  danger.  He  instantly 
adopted  the  only  plan  that  could  save  them  from  destruction.  He  began 
by  surrounding  James  Town  with  such  rude  fortifications  as  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  assaults  of  savages.  He  then  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment,  in  quest  of  their  enemies.  Some  tribes  he 
gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of 
provisions.  Others  he  attacked  with  open  force  ;  and  defeating  them  oa 
eveiy  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  iniuan  to  him  some  portion  of  (heir  winter  stores.  As  the  recom- 
pense of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment 
re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  atlc  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring ;  but  in  one  of  his  cKcureions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians,  and  in  makii^  his  escape  from  Ihem,  after  a  gallailt  defence,  he 
sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.  '  'I'hough  he 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisonera  of  savageSj  bis  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  showed  those  who  had  taken 
hfm  captive  a  mariner's  compass,  and  amused  them  with  so  many  wonder- 
ful accounts  of  its  virtues  as  tilled  them  with  astonishment  and  veneialioa, 
which  began  to  operate  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  They  led  him, 
however,  in  triumph  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  conducted 
him  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sacbim  Jn  that  part  ol 
Vii^inia.    There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronouncedi  he  Was  led  to  the 

Elace  of  execution,  and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  llio  fatal 
lowj  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  womeii  to  their  Kunv 
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peati  invadere,  Ibe  beneficial  effecla  of  which  the  Spaniards  often  expe- 
rienced, interposed  i»  his  behalf.    The  favouriie  daughter  of  Powhatan 


rushed  in  between  him  and  the  eKecutioner,  and  by 
tears  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  The  beneficence  of  hia 
deliverer,  whom  the  early  Ei^liai  writers  dignily  ivilh  the  title  of  the 
Princess  Pocahunlas,  did  not  terminate  here ;  she  soon  after  procured  his 
libert;^,  and  sent  from  time  to  time  seasonable  presents  of  pfovisions." 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James  Town,  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty- 
eight  persons,  who,  in  despair  were  preparing-  to  abaitaon  a  country  which 
did  not  aeem  destined  to  be  the  habitation  orEnglishmen.  He  eniploj;ed 
cariisses,  threats,  and  even  violence,  in  order  to  prevent  ibem  from  executing 
this  fata!  resolution.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so 
long,  that  the  succour  araiously  expected  from  England  arrived.  Plenty 
was  instantly  restored ;  a  hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their 
number ;  and  an  ample  stock  of  whatever  was  requisite  for  clearing  aiKi 
sowir^tlie  ground  was  delivered  to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident  turned 
their  attention  from  that  species  of  industry  wHich  alone  could  render  their 
situation  comfortable.  In  a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  from  a  bank 
of  sand  near  James  Town,  a  sediment  of  some  shinina;  mineral  .substance, 
which  had  some  resemblance  of  gold,  was  discovered.  At  a  time  when 
the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  he  the  peculiar  and  only  valuable 
productions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  mountain  was  supposed  to 
contain  a  treasure,  and  every  rivulet  was  searched  for  its  ^!den  sands, 
this  appearance  was  fondly  considered  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  mine. 
Every  hand  was  eager  to  dig  ;  large  quantities  of  this  glitterii^  dust  were 
amassed.  From  some  assay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as  unskilful 
as  his  companions  were  credulous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich. 
"  There  was  now,"  says  Smith,  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
■wash  gold,  refine  goia,"f  With  this  imaginary  wealth  the  first  vessel 
returning  to  England  was  loaded,  while  the  culture  of  Ihe  land  and  every 
useful  occupation  were  totally  neglected. 

The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  provident  activity  of  Smith,  in  procuring  corn  from  the  natives  by  traffic 
or  by  force,  the  colony  b«^o  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly  from  scarcity 
of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same  distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtainii^ 
some  relief.  Smith  proposed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended  their 
researches  beyond  tne  countries  contiguous  to  James  River,  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  (he  more  remote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  o( 
culture  and  pojiulation  among  them.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design 
ne  undertook  himself,  in  a  small  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew,  and  a  very 
scanty  stock  of  provisions.  He  began  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles,  and  in 
two  diEFerent  excursions,  which  continued  above  four  months,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  river  Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom  of  Ihe  bay. 
He  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east  and  west  shores  ;  he  entered 


subsistence,  the  peculiarities  in  their  manners ;  and  left ^  ....  _  

derfui  admiration  eiiher  of  the  beneficence  or  valour  of  the  EiKlish.  After 
sailing  above  three  thousand  miles  in  a  paltry  vessel  ill  filteufor  eud  an 
extensive  navigation,  during  which  the  hardships  to  wh  cl  he  vas  exposed, 
as  well  as  the  patience  with  which  be  endured,  and  the  fort  tude  vith 
which  lie  surmounted  tbem,  equal  whatever  is  related  ol  the  celebrated 
Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  enterprises,  he  relun  ed  tc  James 
Town ;  he  brought  with  him  an  account  oi  that  1  ige  port  on  ot  the 

»  amith'a  Travels,  p,  44,  &c,    Purclios,  iv.  l'!04,     SrJUi,  p.  15,  &c.       T  i'm  h    To     s,  p.  M 
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American  continent  now  comprehended  in  the  (wo  provinces  of  Viiginia 
and  Maryland,*  so  full  and  exact,  that  after  the  progress  of  information  and 
research  foi'  a  century  and  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of 
both  countries,  and  is  the  original  upon  wliich  all  subsequent  delineations 
and  descriptions  have  been  formed. f 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  futm-e  benefit  might  open  upon  (his 
complele  discovery  of  a  country  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  all 
exclusive  commerce,  it  afforded  but  liltle  relief  for  their  present  wants. 
The  colony  stiil  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  from  the 
natives  ;  as,  after  ail  the  efibils  of  their  own  indusliy,  hardly  thirb"  acres 
of  ground  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capable  of  culture.^  By  Smith's 
attention,  however,  (he  stores  of  the  Ewlisb  were  so  regularljr  nlled  that 
for  some  time  they  felt  no  considerable  distress  ;  and  at  this  junctui*  a 
change  was  made  m  the  constitution  of  the  company,  which  seemed  b) 
promise  an  increase  of  their  security  and  happiness.  That  aupreme  di- 
rection of  all  the  company's  operations,  which  the  King-  by  his  charier  had 
reseri'ed  to  bimself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becomii^ 
members  of  a  societj  so  dejwndent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  cn>wn. 
Upon  a  representation  of  tliis  to  James,  he  granted  them  a  new  charter 
[May  23, 1609],  with  more  ample  privileges,  Heenlaiged  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  ;  he  rendered  the  povrere  of  the  company,  as  a  corporation, 
more  explicit  and  complete  ;  he  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  council 
resident  in  Vjrginia  ;  he  vested  the  government  entirely  in  a  council  re- 
siding in  liondon ;  he  granted  1o  ihe  proprietors  of  the  company  tiie  li^ht 
of  electing  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  Ibis  council,  by  a  majority 
of  voices  ;  he  authorized  this  council  to  establish  such  laws,  orders,  and 
forms  of  tiovemment  andmagisliiicyifor  the  colony  and  plantation,  as  they 
in  their  discretion  ^ould  think  t!>  be  fittest  for  the  good  of  the  adventureis 
and  inhabitants  there;  he  empowered  them  to  nominate  a  governor  to  have 
the  administration  of  affairs  m  the  colony ;  and  to  carry  their  orders  into 
execution. S  In  consequence  of  (hese  concessions,  the  company  having 
acquired  the  power  of  regulating  ail  its  own  transactions,  the  number  »jf 
proprteloTs  increased,  and  among  them  we  find  the  most  respectable  names 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint  Lord  Delaware  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  their  colony  in  Virginia.  To  a  person  of 
his  rank  those  high  soundir^  titles  could  he  no  allurement ;  and  by  his 
thoroi^h  acquaintance  with  the  prt^ress  and  Slate  of  the  settlement,  he 
knew  enougli  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  with  which  an  infant  colony  ia 
reared,  to  expect  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  care  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  delicate  office.  But,  from  zeal  to  promote  an  establishment  which 
he  expected  to  prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  willing  to 
relinquish  ail  the  comforts  of'^an  honourable  station.rfo  undertake  a  loi^ 
voyage  to  settle  in  an  uncultivated  region,  destitute  of  every  accommoda- 
tion to  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil, 
ajid  tixiiible,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  as  he  could  not  immediately 
leave  England,  the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Geoi^ 
Summers,  the  former  of  whom  nad  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  and 
the  latter  admiral,  with  nine  ships  and  five  hundred  planters.  They 
carried  with  thera  commissions  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  supep- 
Bede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  council,  to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware 
governor,  and  until  he  should  arrive,  to  take  the  adminbtration  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands.  A  violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which 
Gates  and  Summers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  stranded 
it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas  [Aug.  H].  The  other  ships  arrived  safely 
at  James  Town.    But  the  fate  oftheir  commanders  was  unknown.    Their 
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commission  for  new  modellii^  the  governraenl,  and  all  otfeer  public  papers, 
were  supposed  to  be  lost  together  with  them.  The  pruseiit  form  of 
government,  however,  was  held  to  he  abolished.  No  le^al  warrant  could 
Be  produced  for  establishing  any  other.  Smith  was  not  m  a  condition  at 
this  juncture  to  assert  his  own  rights,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted  vigour. 
By  au  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  had  been  so  miserably 
scorched  and  mangled  that  he  was  incapable  of  moving,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  committing  himself  to  the  guidance  of  nis  friends,  who 
carried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  returning  (o  England,  in  hopes  that 
be  might  recover  by  more  skilful  treatment  lliaii  he  could  meet  with  io 
Vii^iiia.* 

Aiier  his  departure,  every  thing  tended  fast  to  the  wildest  anarchy. 
Fa^ion  and  discontent  had  often  risen  so  hirfi  among  the  old  settlers  that 
they  could  hardly  be  Itept  within  bounds.  The  spint  of  the  new  comers 
was  too  ungovernable  (o  bear  any  restraint.  Several  among  tiiem  of  better 
rank  were  such  dissipated  hopeless  young  men,  as  their  fiiends  were  glad 
to  send  out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  mi^ht  betide  them  in  a  foreign 
land.  Of  the  lower  order  many  were  so  profligate,  or  desperate,  that  their 
country  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Such  per- 
sons were  little  capable  of  the  regular  subordination,  the  strict  economy, 
and  persevering  industry,  which  their  situation  reijuired.  The  Indians 
observing  their  misconduct,  and  that  eveiy  precaution  for  sustenance  or 
safety  was  neglected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
fhey  were  accuslomed  to  furnish,  but  harassed  them  with  continual  hos- 
tilities. All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores  which  they  had 
brought  from  England;  these  were  soon  consumed;  then  the  domestic 
animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  countiy  were  devoured ;  and  by  this  in- 
considerate waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine,  as  no 
only  to  eat  the  most  nauseous  and  unwholesome  roots  and  berries,  but  to 
feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of 
their  companions  who  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  complicated  dis- 
tress. In  less  than  six  months,  of  iive  hundred  pereons  whcan  Smith  left  in 
Viiginia,  only  sixty  remained;  and  these  so  feeble  and  dejected  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from  a 
quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  il.t 

When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Bennudas,  fortunately 
not  a  single  peison  on  board  their  ship  perished.  A  considerable  part  ot 
their  provisions  and  stores  too,  was  saved,  aod  in  that  delightful  spot, 
Kature,with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to  them  such  a  variety  of  ner 
produclioiK,  that  a  hundred  and  iifb-  people  subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten 
months  on  an  uninhabited  island.  Impatient,. however,  to  escape  from  a 
place  where  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set 
about  building  two  barks  with  such  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and 
by  amazing  eiforls  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them.  In 
fiiese  they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia,  in  hopes  of 
finding  an  ample  consolation  for  all  their  toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces 
of  their  companions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  Hourishii^  colony.  After 
a  more  prosperous  .navigation  than  they  could  have  expected  in  their  ill 
constructed  vessels,  they  landed  at  James  Town  [May  23],  But  instead 
of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld  the  miserable 
remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and  sickness,  sunk 
in  despair,  and  in  their  f^;ure  and  looks  rather  resembling  spectres  than 
human  beii^s.  As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  plenty 
of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with  them  no  larger  stock  than  was 
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deetogii  necessaiy  for  Iheir  own  support  during  the  \ojsge,  their  inability 
to  afford  relief  to  tbeir  countiymeu  added  lo  the  aJigiiisti  with  which  ihey 
viewed  Ihis  unexpected  scene  of  distress.  Nothing  now  remained  but  in- 
stantly to  abandpn  a  countiy  where  it  was  impossible  to  aubsiat  any  longer ; 
and  though  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  colony  when  added 
to  what  remained  of  the  stock  brought  from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount  lo 
more  (ban  ivhaf  was  sufficient  to  support  (hem  for  sisteen  days,  at  the  most 
scanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being  able  lo  reach  Newfound- 
land, where  they  expected  to,  be  lefieved  by  their  counliymen  employed 
at  that  season  in  the  fishery  tliere.* 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  (bat  all  the  labour  of  the  English,  in 
planting_  this  colony,  as  weil  as  all  iheir  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  future 
prosperity,  should  be  for  ever  lost.  Before  Gates  and  the  melancholy 
companions  of  his  voyage  had  reached  the  mouth  of  James  River,  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Delaware  with  three  ships,  (hat  brought  a  las^e  recruit 
of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  every  thing  re- 
q^uisite  for  defence  or  cultivation.  \  By  persuasion  and  authority  he  prevailsid 
on  thera  to  return  to  James  Town,  whei*  they  found  their  foit,  their  ma- 
gazines, and  houses  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy 
chance,  had  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame  requited  a  tender  and 
skilful  hand  to  cherish  it,  and  restore  its  vieour.  This  it  found  in  Lord 
Delaware ;  he  searched  into  the  causes  of  (heir  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  accusations ;  but 
instead  of  exerting  iiis  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  he  em- 
ployed his  prudence  in  healing  their  dissensions,  and  in  guaiding  gainst  a 
repetition  of  (he  same  fatal  errors.  By  unwearied  assiduilies,  by  the 
respect  due  fo  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by  knowing  how  to 
mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  bis 
office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the  gentleness  natural  to  his  own  temper, 
he  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  hy  anarchy  (o  subordination  and 
discipline,  he  turned  the  attention  of  tiie  idle  and  profligate  to  industry, 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the  English  name. 
Under  such  an  administration,  the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a 
promisifg  appearance ;  when  unhappily  for  it,  a  complication  of  diseases 
brought  on  by  the  climate  obligea  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  countiyt 
[Mareh  20,  1611] ;  the  government  of  which  be  committed  fo  Mr.  Percy. 

He  was  soon  superseded  by  (he  arrival  [May  10]  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale ; 
in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute  authority  than  in  any  of 
hij  predecessors,  empowering  him  to  rule  by  martial  law ;  a  short  code  of 
which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
most  rigid  military  school  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they  sent  out  with  him. 
This  system  of  govfernment  is  so  violent  and  arbitraiy,  that  even  the  Spa- 
niards (hemselves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  (heir  settlements  ; 
for  among  diem,  as  soon  as  a  plantation  began,  and  (he  arts  of  peace  suc- 
ceeded to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  uniformly  established.  But  however  unconslituiional  or  oppressive 
this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
most  enlightened  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
l^e.J  Tne  company,  we!!  acquainted  with  the  incfficacy  of  eveiy  metnod 
*™iGh  thej  had  hilnerto  employed  for  restraming  the  unruly  mutinous 
spirits  which  tbp^  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had  the 
sanclion  of  such  high  authonty  to  recommend  it.  Happily  for  the  colony, 
8ir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  dai^erous  power,  exercised 
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it  with  pmdence  and  moderatitin.  By.  the  vigour  which  the  suuiniary 
mode  of  l^lillt<^ry  punishment  gave  to  his  administration,  he  introduced  into 
the  colony  more  perfect  order  than  had  ever  heen  established  there  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  lie  tempered  his  vigour  wilh  so  much  diacrelion,  that  no 
alarm  seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  formidable  innovation.* 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  novv  began  to  assume  inducer!  thn 
ting  lo  issue  a  new  charlerfor  (he  encouragementof  the  adventurers  [March 
12,  1612],  by  which  be  not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
prolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  on  the  commodi- 
ties exported  by  them,  but  granted  them  more  extensive  properly,  as  well 
as  more  ample  jurisdiction.  All  the  islands  lying  withm  three  hundred 
leagues  of  the  coast  were  annexed  to  the  jirovince  of  Viiginia.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Ihe  company  took  poaaessmn  of  Bermudas  and  the  other 
small  islands  discovered  by  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  time 

frepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at  James 
'own.  The  expense  of  those  exlraordinan-  efforts  was  defrayed  by  the 
profits  of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  expedient  they  were  authorized  to  femploy  hy  their  new  charter  ;t 
and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  instance  in  the  English  history  of  any  public 
countenance  given  to  tliis  pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  money. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  beean 
to  observe  every  measure  of  government  with  jealous  attention,  havmg 
remonstrated  against  the  institution,  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James 
recalled  the  license  under  the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  establiahed.| 
By  Ihe  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity  of  the  colonists  was 
forced  into  a  proper  airection,  and  exerted  itself  in  useful  industry.  This, 
aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  soon  enabled  them  to  raise 
such  a  laige  slock  of  provisions,  that  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust 
for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  supptiea  which  they  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  Indians.  In  [iroportion  as  the  English  became  more  independent, 
the  natives  courted  their  friendship  upon  more  equal  teniis.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  were  quickly  felf.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty 
with  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on  the  river 
Chickahominy,  in  which  {hey  consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  sub- 
jects to  the  Kina  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  hencefoilh  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen, to  send  a  body  of  (heir  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the  Engliai 
as  often  as  they  took  the  field  against  any  enemy,  and  to  deposile  annually 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  Ihe  storehouses  oT  the  colony,^ 
An  event,  which  the  eariy  historians  of  Viiginia  relate  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, prepared  Ihe  wa^  for  this  union.  Pocahuntas,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  intercession  Captain 
Smith  was  indebted  for  bis  life,  persevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to 
the  English ;  and  as  she  frequently  visited  their  settlements,  where  she 
was  always  received  with  respectful  hospitality,. her  admiration  of  their 
arts  and  manners  continued  to  increase.  During  this  intercourse,  tier 
beauty,  which  is  re_presented  as  far  superior  to  that  of'her  countrywomen, 
made  such  impression  on  the  heart  of  )Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  man  of  rank  in 
the  colony,  thai  he  warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband. 
Where  manners  are  simple,  courtship  is  Dot  tedious.  Neither  artifice  pre- 
vents, nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments 
Pocahuntas  readily  gave  her  consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance,  and 
Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The  marriag^e  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
traordinary potap ;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly  correspondence  sub- 
sisted between  the  colony  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Powhatan,  or  that 
stood  in  awe  of  his  power.    Rolfe  and  his  princess  (for  by  that  name  the 
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writers  of  Ihe  last  ago  always  distinguish  her,)  set  out  for  England,  where 
she  was  received  hy  Jamei  and  liis  Qjieen  with  the  respect  suited  to  her 
birth.  Being  careiullj;  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
she  was  publicly  baptized,  but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  her  return  to 
America,  leaving  one  sod,  from  whom  are  sprung  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  Virginia,  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  tlie  race  of 
l&e  ancient  rulers  of  their  country.*  But  Dotwithstandii^  the  visible  good 
effects  ol'  that  alliance,  none  of  Rojfe's  countiymen  seem  to  have  imitated 
the  example  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.  Of  all 
the  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  America,  the  English  have  availed 
Iheraseives  the  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  conciliating  the  affection  of 
its  ordinal  inbabilants ;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their 
oatiiinai  character,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  facility  of  manners  which 
accommodates  itself  to  every  situation,  they  have  been  more  averse  than 
the  French'  and  Portuguese,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporating  with 
the  native  Americans.  The  Indians,  courting  such  a  union,  oflered  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  their  new  guests ;  and  when  the;y  did  not  accent 
of  the  proffered  alliance,  thejr  naiurally  imputed  it  to  pride,  and  to  their 
contempt  of  them  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.t 

During  the  interval  of  imnquiljity  procoreif  by  Ihe  alliance  with  Pow- 
hatan, an  important  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  colonv.  Hilheito 
no  right  of  private  property  inland  had  been  established. .  Tne  fields  that 
were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  coionisls ;  their 
product  was  carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly 
to  ry  timily,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies.  A  society,  des- 
t  tul  f  the  first  advantages  resulting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to 
prospe  Indusliy,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was 
a  q  d  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  bad  no 
nd  it  fo  contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.    The  idle  and  improvident 

tru  ted  e  tirely  to  what  was  issued  from  the  common  store  ;  tbe  assiduity 
e  n  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  perceived  that  others 
we  t  eap  the  fruit  of  their  toil ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  the  united 
industry  of  (he  colony  did  not  accomplish  as  much  work  in  a  week  as 
might  nave  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each  individual  had  laboured  on 
bis  own  account.  In  order  fo  remedy  this.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a 
considerable  portion  of  tbe  land  into  small  lots,  and  granted  one  of  these  to 
each  individual  in  full  property.  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The 
articles  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as 
secured  (he  means  of  subsistence ;  and  sucb  schemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  prepared  tbe  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony  .J 

The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  the  planters  was  soon 
directed  towards  a  new  object ;  and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  liite  with 
such  inconsiderate  ardour  as  was  productive  of  fatal  conset|ueiices.  The 
culture  of  tobacco,  vrhich  has  since  become  the  staple  of  Virginia,  and  the 
source  of  its  prosperity,  was  introduced  about  thrs  time  {iBie],  iido  (be 
colony.  As  the  taste  for  that  weed  continued  to  increase  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  zealous  dectainatiuns  of  James  against  it,  Ihe  tobacco 
imported  from  Virginia  came  to  a  ready  market ;  and  Ibougli  it  was  so 
much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  that  a  pound  of  the  latter  sold  lor  eighteen  shillings 
and  of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three  sliillii^,  it  yielded  a  considerable 
profit.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  and  quick  return,  every 
other  species  of  industry  was  neglected.  Tlie  land  w/iich_  ought  lojiave 
been  reserved  for  raising  provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James  Town 
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were  planiei!  lyiili  foljacco.  Various  regulations  were  framed  fo  restrain 
this  ill  directed  activity.  JJul,  from  eagerness  ibr  present  gain,  tlie  plant- 
ers disr^arded  every  adniQnition.  Tlie  means  of  subsistence  became  so 
scanty,  as  forced  them  to  renew  Iheir  deniands  upon  (he  Indians,  who 
seei;^  no  end  of  those  exaclioiia,  their  antipathy  to  the  Ei^Ksh  name 
revived  with  additional  rancour,  and  they  began  lo  form  schemes  of  ven- 
^ance,  with  a  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans,* 

Meanwhile  Uie  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  its  operations,  and 
the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head,  confiuued  to  wear  an  aspect  of 
prosperity,  lis  numbers  increased  by  successive  mp^lions  ;  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more  considerable,  and  several 
of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  situation,  but  advancii^  fast  to 
opulence  ;t  and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
both  population  and  industry  were  greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  encounter  the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an 
unknown  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to 
live  Mi^le,  considered  themselves  as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  fo 
which  liiey  were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children. 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company  look  advantage  of  the 
apparent  tranquillity  in  the  country,  lo  send  out  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women  of  humble  birlh  indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  character, 
and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  premiums  and  immunities,  lo  many  theni.i 
Theae  new  companions  were  received  with  such  fondnesa,  and  many  ol 
them  so  comfortably  established)  as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example ; 
and  by  degrees  thoughllet?  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentimenis  ol  vir 
tuoua  citizens  and  of  provident  fathers  of  families,  oecame  solicitous  about 
the  prosperitv  of  a  country  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  As 
the  colonists  began  to  form  more  exlensire  jilans  of  industry,  they  were 
unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of  executing  them  with  greater  facility. 
A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  havi:^  sailed  up  James  River, 
sold  a  part  of  her  cargo  of  Negroes  to  the  planters  ;§  and  as  that  hardy 
race  was  found  more  capable  oT  enduring  fatigue  under  a  sultry  climate 
than  Europeans,  their  number  has  been  increased,  by  continual  importation; 
their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  Ihe  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
greater  part  of  field  hbour  in  Virginia  is  performed  by  servile  hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirits  of  its  members 
became  more  independent  To  Englishmen  the  summaiy  and  severe 
decisions  of  martial  law,  however  tempered  by  Ihe  mildness  of  their 
covernora,  appeared  intolenbly  oppres^ve ;  and  they  toiKed  to  recover 
tne  privileges  lo  winch  they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  liberal  form 
of  government  in  their  mtive  country.  In  compliance  with  this  spirit.  Sir 
Geoi^e  Yeardh,  in  the  year  1619  [June],  called  the  first  general  assembly 
that  was  ever  held  in  Viiginia ;  and  the  numbers  of  Ihe  people  were  now 
BO  increased,  and  iheir  settlements  so  dis[>ersed,  that  eleven  corporations 
appeared  by  their  representatives  in  this  convenlidn,  where  Ihey  were 
permitted  lo  assume  legislative  power,  and  to  exercise  the  noblest  functions 
of  free  men.  The  laws  enicteti  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many  nor 
of  great  importance  ;  but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  tlje  people, 
as  (hey  now  beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  constitution, 
which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  ol  free  government.  In 
order  to  render  this  resemblance  more  complete,  and  the  rights  of  the 
planters  more  certain,  the  company  issued  a  ijiarter  of  ordinance  L-fl'y  ^]i 
which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  lo  the  govemmeiit  of  the  colony. 
The  supreme  legislative  anthbrity  in  Viiginia,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Great 
Britain,  was  divided  and  lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the 
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place  of  the  sovereign ;  parity  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company, 
which  possessed  some  of  the  distinctiona,  and  exercised  some  of  the  func- 
tions helonging  to  the  peerage ;  partly  in  a  general  council  or  assembly 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  Jn  which  were  vested 
poweiB  and  privileges  similar  (o  those  of  (he  House  of  Commons.  In  both 
these  councils  all  ijuqstions  were  to  he  determined  by  the  msuority  of 
voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  ho  law  or  ordi- 
nance, though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of  the  legislature, 
was  lo  he  of  force  unlit  it  was  ratified  m  England  Ity  a  general  court  of  the 
company,  and  returned  underifs  seal,*  Thus  the  cons litul ion  of  the  colony 
was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  considered,  not 
merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial  company  dependent  on  the  will  and 
orders  of  their  superior,  but  as  free  men  and  citizens. 

Thenaturaleffectof  that  happy  change  in  their  condition  was  an  increase 
of  fheir  industry.  The  product  of  tobacco  in  Vtiginia  was  how  equal, 
not  only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,!  hut  could  furnish  some 
quantily  for  a  foreign  market.  The  company  opened  a  trade  for  it  with 
Holland,  and  estahlished  warehouses  for  it  in  Middelburg  and  Flushing. 
James  and  his  privy  council,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  of  a  com- 
modity, for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increasing,  turned  into  a  channel 
that  tended  to  the  diminutionof  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  consider- 
able duly  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to 
check  this  innovaiion.  Some  uspedicBt  was  found,  by  which  the  matter 
was  adjusted  for  the  prraent ;  but  if  is  remarkable  as  the  iirst  instance  of 
a  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony,  concern- 
iiffi  their  respective  r^hls.  The  forme/ concluded,  that  the  trade  of  the 
colony  should  he  conSied  to  England,  and  all  its  productions  be  landed 
there.  The  latter  claimed,  aot  only  the  general  pnvilege  of  Englishmen 
to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  hut  pleaded  the  particular 
concessions  in  their  charter,  by  which  an  unlimited  ireedomof  commerce 
eeemed  to  be  granted  to  them.|  The  time  lor  a  more  full  discussion  of  this 
ia^ortaiit  question  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fast  that  settlements  were 
scattered,  not  only  alot^  the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  began 
to  extend  to  the  Rapafaannock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack,  the  English, 
relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceived  by  this  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, lived  in  full  security.  They  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  nor  suspected  Iheir  machinations  ;  and  though  surrounded  by 
a  people  whom  they  might  have  known  from  experience  to  he  both  artful 
and  vindictive,  they  neglected  every  precaution  for  their  own  safety  that 
was  requisite  in  such  a  situation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhahitanls  of  a 
society  completely  established,  they  were  no  longer  soldiers  but  citizens, 
and  were  so  intent  on  what  was  subservient  to  the  comforter  embellishment 
of  civil  life  that  eveiy  martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as  unne- 
cessary. The  Indians,  whom  they  commonly  employed  as  hunters,  were 
furnished  wiih  fire  arms,  and  taught  to  use  them  with  dexterity,.  They 
were  permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English  at  all  hours,  and 
received  as  innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  dread.  This 
inconsiderate  securi^  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
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Jhat  plan  of  vengeance,  which  the;j  medifated  with  all  the  deliberale  fore- 
thought which  is  agreeable  to  their  feiiiper.  Nor  did  they  want  a  leader 
capable  of  conducting  their  schemes  wilh  address.  On  the  death  of 
Powhatan,  in  (he  year  1610,  Opechancanou^h  succeeded  him,  nut  only  as 
wiiowanee,  or  chief  of  hb  own  tribe,  but  iii  that  extensive  influence  over 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  Viiginia,  which  induced  the  English  writers  to 
dtslii^i^  biro  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  According:  to  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, fie  was  not  a  native  of  Viiginia,  but  came  from  a  distant  country  to 
tlie  south-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  empire.* 
But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualitiesof  behest  estimation  among 
savages,  a  fearkss  courage,  great  strength  and  agihty  of  body,  and  crafty 
policy,  be  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power, — Soon  aiier  his  elevation 
to  the  supreme  command,  a  general  massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  Iiave 
been  resolved  upon  j  and  during  four  years,  the  means  of  jwipefrating  it 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  success  were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy 
Ail  the  tnbes  contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were  successively  gained, 
except  (hose  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account. of  their  peculiar 
attachment  to  iheir  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that  might  discover 
what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its  station 
was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  jprescribed.  On  (be  morning  of 
the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance  [March  22],  each  was  at  the  place  ol 
rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  Eng-lish  were  so  little  aw3re  of  the 
icnpending  destruction  that  they  received  wilh  unsuspicious  hospitality 
several  persons  sent  by  Opechancanougb,  under  prelext  of  delivering 
presents  of  venison  and  fraits,  but  in  reality  to  observe  their  motions, 
rindirg  them  perfectly  secure,  at  midday,  the  moment  that  was  previously 
fised  for  this  deed  of  horror,  the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  in  all 
their  dilFeient  settlements,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  child  re n.witli 
undislinguishing  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  wilh  which  savages  treat 
their  enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowii^  by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slauKbler 
■would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  hadnot 
moved  a  converted  Indian,  fo  whom  the  secret  was  communicated  the 
night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  if  to  bia  master  in  such  time  as  to  save 
James  Town  and  some  adjacent  settlements ;  and  if  the  English  in  other 
districts  had  not  run  lo  their  arms  wilh  resolution  prompted  by  despair, 
and  detended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to  repulse  their  assailants,  who, 
ill  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  discovercourage  equal  fo  the  sagacity 
and  art  with  which  Ibey  had  concerted  it.f 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  ffom  descending^  with  its  full 
effect,  it  proved  very  grievous  to  an  infant  colony.  '  In  some  settlements 
Dot  a  single  Enji;lisnman  escaped.  Many  persons  of  prime  note  in  the 
colony,  and  among  these  several  memljers  of  the  council,  were  skin. 
The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  astonishment,  and  terror,  aban- 
doned all  (heir  remote  settlements,  and,  crowdii^  It^ether  lor  safely  to 
James  Town,  did  not  occupy  a  terriloiy  of  greater  extent  than  had  Been 
planted  sot>n  af\er  the  arrival  of  Iheir  counliymen  in  Viiginia.  C  onfined 
within  those  narrowboundaiies,they  were  less  intent  on  schemes  of  industry 
than  .on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Eveiy  man  took  arms.  A  bloody  war 
against  the  Indians  commenced ;  and,  bent  on  exterminating  (he  whole 
race,  neither  old  nor  young  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
111  the  southern  regions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most  proper 
model  to  imitate ;]  and  regardless,  like  them,  of  tnose  principles  ot  faith, 
honour,  and  hunianityi  which  regulate  hostility  amon^  civilized  nations 
and  set  bounds  lo  its  rage,  the  English  deemed  every  thing  allowable  thai 
tended  to  accomplish  their  design.    They  hunted  the  Indians  like  wild 
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beasts  rather  than  enemies  ;  and  as  the  ^ursiut  of  them  to  theirplaces  of 
retreat  in  the  woods,  which  cohered  their  country,  was  both  difficult  and 
dar^erous,  they  endeavoured  to  allure  them  from  their  inaccessible  fasCuesa 
by  offers  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with  such  an  artful 
appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  Iheir  crafty  leader,  and  induced  them 
lo  return  to  their  former  seltlenients,  and  resume  their  usual  peaceful  oc- 
cupations [ifiaa].  The  behaviour  of  (lie  two  people  seemea  now  to  he 
perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  intesrily  and  eood  faifh,  on  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is 
founded,  ctHifidea  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived  in  absolute  securily  with- 
out suspicion  of  danger ;  while  the  Ei^lish,  with  perfidious  craft,  were 
preparing  to  imitate  savages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the  approach 
of  harvest,  when  they  knew  a  hostile  attack  would  do  most  formidable 
and  fatal,  Ihey  fell  suddenly  upon  ail  (he  Indian  plantations,  murdered 
every  person  on  whom  tliey  could  Jay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  lo  the 
woods,  where  so  many  perished  witn  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes 
nearest  to  the  Ei^lish  were  totally  estirpaled.  This  atrocious  deed, 
■which  the  perpetrators  laboured  to  represent  as  a  necessaiT  act  of  retalia- 
tion, was  followed  by  some  happy  effects.  It  delivered  the  colony  so 
entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  its  settlements  began  again  to 
extend,  and  its  industiy  to  revive. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  the  company  in  England, 
in  which  the  property  of  Viiginia  and  the  government  of  the  colony 
settled  there  were  vested,  prevented  if  from  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
planters,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  sucb  a  supply  of  necessa- 
ries, as  were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had  lost.  The  company  was 
originally  composed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  the 
Junction  of  oevr  members,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of 
promotir^  a  scheme  of  oublic  utility,  that  its  general  courts  formed  a 
numerous  assembly.*  The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and 
passion,  that  spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  fell  in  (hose  popular  meet- 
ings, and  influenced  their  decisions.  As  towards  the  close  of  James's 
reign  more  just  and  enlarged  sentiments  with  respect  to  constitutioial 
liberty  were  diffused  amor^  the  people,  Ihey  came  to  understand  their 
rightsbetterand  to  assert  them  with  greater  imldncss;  a  distinction  ibrmedy 
little  known,  but  now  familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  established 
between  the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each  endea- 
voured to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every  quarter.  Both 
exerted  themselves  with  emulation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a 
body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  company  of  Virginian  adven- 
turers. In  consequence  of  this,  business  had  been  conducted  in  every 
Seneral  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  temperate  spirit  of  merchants 
eliberating  concerning  Iheir  mutual  interest,  but  with  tne  animosity  and 
violence  natural  to  numerous  assemblies,  by  which  rival  factions  contend 
'  for  superiority.! 

As  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation  in 
parliament,  the  general  courts  of  the  company  became  a  theatre  on  which 
populaf  orators  displayed  Iheir  talents ;  the  proclamations  of  the  crown, 
and  acts  of  the  privy  council,  with  resperf  to  the  commerce  and  police  of 
the  colony,  were  canvassed  there  with  Ireedom,  and  censured  with  seve- 
nty, ill  suited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which  Jarne"  entertained  of  his  own 
wisdom,  and  the  extent  ol  his  prert^ative.  In  order  to  check  tliis  growing 
spirit  of  discussion,  the  ministers  employed  all  Iheir  address  and  influence 
to  gain  as  many  members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direc- 
tion of  their  deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessful  were  they  in  this  attempt, 
Biat  every  measure  proposed  by  them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  majority, 
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and  sometimes  without  any  reason  but  because  tliey  were  the  proposers 
of  it.  James,  littte  I'avourabie  to  the  power  of  any  popular  assembly, 
and  weary  of  contending  with  one  over  which  he  liad  lab6ured  in  vain  to 
obtain  an  ascendant,  began  to  entertain  thqughta  of  dissolving  the  com- 
pany, und  new  modelling  its  constitution,  ri'etexts,  neither  unplausible 
nor  destitute  of  some  fonndation,  seemed  to  justify  this  measure.  The 
alow  prepress  of  the  colony,  (he  laige  sums  of  money  expended,  and  great 
number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre 
by  the  Indians,  and  cveiy  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  English  from  Iheir 
first  migration  to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  flie  inability  of  a  nume- 
rous company  lo  conduct  an  enterprise  so  comples  and  arduous.  The 
nation  felt  sensibly  i(s  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  ei^ged 
with  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for  such 
an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as  might  suggest  more 
salutary  measures  in  the  future  admmistration  of  the  colony.  The  pre- 
sent stale  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  Ihe  people,seemed  to  call 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown ;  and  James,  eager  to  display  the  supe- 
riority of  his  royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  those  errors  into  which  the 
company  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in  the  arts  of  government, 
boldly  undertook  the  work  of  reformation  [May  9,  1623f  Without 
regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their  ehaiter,  and  wiDiout 
the  formality  ofany  judicial  procecdii^  for  annullir^  it,  he,  h_y  virtue  of 
his  prert^tive,  issued  a  commission,  empowering  some  of  the  judges,  and 
other  pei'sons  of  note,  to  examine  into  all  the  transactions  of  ihe  company 
from  its  first  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together 
with  their  opinion  concerning  the  most  eifectual  means  of  rendering  the 
colony  more  prosperous,*  bclore  Ihe  privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  by 
a  strain  of  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to  be  aiirested. 
Violent  and  arbitrary  as  these  acts  of.  authority  may  how  appear,  the  com- 
missioners carried  on  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose 
from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of  the_  company.  The 
commissioners,  though  they  conducted  their  scrutiny  with  much  activity 
and  vigour,!  did  not  communicate  any  of  their  jiroceedings  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  their  report,  with  respect  to  its  operations,  seems  (o  have  been 
very  unfavourable,  as  the  king,  in  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  com- 
pany [Oct,  8],  his  intention  of  vesting  the  supreme  government  of  the 
company  in  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants,  to  be  resident  in  England, 
and  the  executive  power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which  should  reside  in 
Virgiina.  The  governor  and  assistants  were  to  be  originally  appointed  bjr 
the  king.  Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor  and  his 
assistants,  but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take  effect  _unti)  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  privy  council.  The  twelve  counsellors  in  Vijginia  were  lo 
be  chosen  by  the  governor  and  assistants  ;  and  this  choice  Was  likewise 
suhjected  to  the  review  of  the  priw  council.  With  an  inlention  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  declared  Ihat  private  property  should 
be  deemed  sacred  ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  it,  all  grants  of 
lands  from  the  fonfter  company  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  one. 
In  order  lo  facilitate  (he  execution  of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  com- 
pany instantly  to  surrender  ils  charter  into  his  hands,| 

But  here  James  and  bis  ministers  encountered  a  spirit  of  which  they 
seem  not  lo  have  been  aware.  They  found  the  members  of  the  cotnpany 
unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish  lights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to  them  with 
such  legal  formality,  Ihat  upon  faith  in  Iheir  validity  they  had  expended 
considerable  sums  ;§  and  still  more  averse  lo  the  abolition  of  a  popular 
form  of  government,  in  whidi  eveiy  proprietor  had  a  voice,  in  order  to 
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eubject  a  colony,  in  which  fhey  were  deeply  mlereafed,  to  the  dominion 
of  a  smal!  junto  absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.  Neitlier  promises 
nor  threats  could  induce  Ihem  to  depart  from  these  sentiments  ;  and  in  a 
general  court  [Oct,  20],  the  king's  proposal  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to  tbe  utmost  their  chartered 
rights,  if  these  should  he  called  in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.  James, 
highly  offended  at  their  presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will,  directod 
rNov.  10]  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to  be  issued  against  the  company,  that 
the  validity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench ; 
and  in  order  to  aggravate  the  charge,  by  coUectino^  additional  proofs  of 
maktd ministration,  he  appointed  some  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
to  repair  (o  Virginia  to  inspect  (be  stale  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  tbe  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

Tbe  lawsuit  in  the  King's  Bencii  did  not  hang  long  in  suspense.  It 
terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that  reign,  in  a  decision  pericctly  consonant  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  The  wiarterwas  forfeited,  (he  company  was 
dissolved  [June,  1624],  and  all  tbe  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it 
returned  to  tbe  Kii^,  from  whom  they  flowed.* 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stilb,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed, 
historian  of  Vii^nia,  mention  the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  a  most 
disastrous  erent  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal  sentiments,  imbibed 
in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than 
under  the  reign  of  James,  tbey  viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings on  this  occasion  with  such  indignation  that  Ibeir  abhorrence  of  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  his  designs,  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  contemplating  its  effects  with  discernment  and 
CMidour.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infant  colony 
less  friendly  to  its  liberty  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  corporation 
possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  James  had  conferred  upon  the  company 
of  adventurers  in  Virginia.  During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hardly  be 
considered  In  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company,  nouriflied 
out  of  its  stores,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government,  (hat  of  martial  law.  Even  after 
(he  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had 
extorted  from  their  superiors  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  communitT  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no  act,  though 
approved  of  by  all  the  branches  ot  the  provincial  legislature,  was  held  to 
be  of  legal  force  until  it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England,  the 
company  still  retained  the  paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor 
was  the  power  of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  than  to  its  freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
operations  are  purely  commercial,  may  carry  Ihem  on  with  discernment 
and  success.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seems  ill  adapted  to  conduct  an 
enla^d  and  liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown 
up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  interested  regulations. 
To  the  uiiavoida[>le  e&cts  in  administration  which  this  occasioned,  were 
added  errors  arisii^  from  inexperience.  The  English  merchants  of  that 
age  had  not  those  extensive  views  which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as 
have  the  direction  of  it.  When  they  first  began  to  venture  out  of  tbe  beaten 
track,  they  groped  their  way  willi  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unacquainted 
with  the  climate  and  soil  of  America,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions  best 
suited  to  them,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement,  and 
their  schemes  were  continually  varying.  Their  system  of  government 
was  equally  fluclusfing.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  ten  different 
persona  presided  over  the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that, 
ander  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and  stability  to  the 
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colony  should  prove  abortive,  or  produce  only  slender  effects.  These 
efforts,  however,  when  eslirnaled  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either 
with  respect  to  commerce  of  to  policy,  were  veiy  coiaiderable,  and  con- 
ducted with  astonishing  perseverance. 

Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  this  first 
atlempt  to  plant  an  Englisn  colony  in  America  ;*  and  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother  couutty  to  people  ihis  new 
settlement.  A(  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  the  nation,  in  return  for 
this  waste  of  treasure  and  of  people,  did  not  receive  from  Virginia  au 
annual  importation  of  commodilies  exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
value  ;  and  the  colony  was  so  far  Irom  having  added  strength  to  the  slate 
by  an  increase  of  population,  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundi'ed 
and  twenty-tour,  scprcely  two  thousand  persons  survived  ;t  a  wretched 
remnant  of  t!ie  numerous  emigrants  who  had  fiocked  thither  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  very  different  fate. 

f  he  company,  like  all  unprosperous  societies,  fell  unpitied.  The  violent 
hand  with  which  prerogative  had  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotlen,  and  new 

Suspects  of  success  opened,  under  a  fonn  of  government  exempt  from  all 
e_  defects  to  which  past  disasters  were  impuled.  The  King  and  the 
nation  concurred  with  equal  ardour  in  lesolvinK  lo  encourage  the  colony. 
Soon  after  the  final  judgment  in  the  Court  ofKit^'s  Bench  against  Ihe 
company,  James  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  persons  [Aug.  26],  to  take 
the  temporary  direction  of  affairs  in  Vii^inia  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
with  deliberate  consideratiMi  proper  regulations  Tor  the  permanent 
ment  of  the  colony  ,f  Pleased  with  such  an  opportunity  of  exercisii^ 
His  talents  as  a  legLslator,  he  began  lo  turn  his  attention  towards  the 
suhiect ;  hut  death  prevented  him  Irom  compieling  his  plan. 

Charles  I.,  on  his  accession  to  tlie  throne  [March  97,  1625],  adopted  all 
his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  Ihe  colony  in  Virginia.  He  declared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately 
suhordinaie  to  its  jurisdiction  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  Governor  on  Sir 
George  Yarrtely,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of 
twelve,  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  there,  and  enjoined 
them  to  conform,  in  every  point,  lo  such  instructions  as  from  time  lo  time 
they  might  receive  from  liim.J  From  Ihe  (enor  of  llie  king's  commission, 
as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent  that  he  intended 
to  invest  every  power  of  government,  bolli  legislative  and  executive,  in 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  lo  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  possessiiK  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  the  community,  or  lo  impose 
taxes  upon  it. — Yardely  and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments for  carrying  ihis  system  of  arbitraiy  rule  into  execution,  did  iM>f  fail 
to  put  such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most 
favourable  (o  their  own  jurisdiction.  During  a  great  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  iaw  than  Ihe  will  of  Ihe  Sovereign.  Statutes 
were  puhlislied  and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  Ihe  representatives 
of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanction.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  their  political  rights,  which  they  deemed 
essential  lo  freemen  and  citizens,  theirprivate  property  was  violently  invaded, 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equally  absurd  and 
frifolous,  they  were  prohibited  from  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  but 
certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account  :|| 
and  they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  heboid  the  sovereign,  who  should 
have  afforded  them  protection,  engross  all  the  profits  of  their  industry,  by 
seizing  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  i-etiin 
ing  the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  oivn  hands.    While  the  staple  of  liie  colony 
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in  Vii^'iiia  sunk  in  value  under  the  oppresaion  and  restraints  of  a  monopoly, 

Eroperty  in  land  was  rendered  insecure  by  various  granfs  of  it,  which 
harlea  inconsiderately  bestoived  upon  his  favourites.  These  were  not 
only  of  such  ejtorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  proaress  ot 
cultivation,  but  from  inattention,  or  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
(feography  of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were  so  inaccurately  defined, 
(hat  large  tracts  already  occupied  and  planted  were  often  included  in 
them. 

The  murmuis  and  complaints  which  such  a  system  of  administration 
excited,  were  au^ented  by  the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
succeeded  Tardely  in  the  government  of  the  colony,*  enforced  every  act 
of  power  [1627],  Rapacious,  unfeelinff,  and  haughty,  he  added  insolence 
to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded  the  sentiments  nor  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  tbe  people  under  his  command.  The  colonists,  far  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  overawed  by  autliority  derived  from  a  roya. 
commission,  submitted  long  to  his  tyranny  and  exactions.  Their  patience 
was  at  fast  enhausted  ;  and  in  a  transport  of  popular  nuje  and  indignation, 
they  seized  their  governor,  and  sent  nim  a  prisoner  to  Eteland,  accompa- 
nied by  two  of  their  number,  whom  they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accusa- 
tions against  him  to  the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  aa  is  hardly  consistent 
with  any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  can  be  justified  only  in  cases  of 
such  ui^ent  necessity  as  raiply  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altrgether  repug- 
nant to  every  notion  which  Charles  entertained  with  respect  (o  the  obe- 
dience due  uy  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To  him  the  conduct  of  the 
colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  usurpation  of  his  right  tojudgc  and  to 
punish  one  of  his  own  officers,  by  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  authority.  Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into  his 
presence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  tneir  chaise  against  Harvey,  the  king 
instantly  sent  him  back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  all 
the  powers  beloiging  to  it.  But  though  Charles  deemed  this  vigorous 
step  necessary  in  order  to  assert  bis  own  authority,  and  to  testify  bis  dis- 
pleasure with  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it,  he 
seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  colonists 
groaned,  and  of  the  chief  source  from  which  thej'  flowed,  that  soon  after 
[1639]  he  not  only  removed  a  governor  so  justly  odious  to  (hem,  but  named 
as  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  person  far  superior  to  Harvey  in 
rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distinguished,  by  possessing  all  the  popu 
lar  virtues  to  which  the  other  was  a  strang^r-t 

Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Viiginia  remained,  with  some  short 
intervals  of  interruption,  almost  forty  years  ;  and  to  his  mild  and  prudent 
administration  its  increase  and  prosperity  aie  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed.  It  was  indebted,  however,  to  the  king  himself  for  such  a  reform 
of  its  constitution  and  policy,  as  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and 
animated  all  its  operations  with  new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley's  commission  wa^  the  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  be 
received  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to 
declare,  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  fo  (be  laws  of  England :  he  was  directed  to 
issue  writs  for  eleclingr  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly,  and  to 
possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  community  :  he  was  ordered 
to  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions,  whether  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, were  to  be  decided  ^reeably  to  the  fonnsof  judicial  procedure  in  the 
mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  motives  which 
induced  a  monarch,  tenacious  in  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  system  whidi 
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he  had  once  adopted,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  riglits,  and  adverse  on 
eveiy  occasion  to  any  extension  of  (he  privileges  claimed  by  his  people, 
to  relinquish  his  orieinal  pJan  of  administration  in  Ihe  colony,  and  to  grant 
such  imniunidea  to  his  sufijects  settled  there.  From  the  historians  orVir- 
ginia,  no  less  superl:c)al  than  ill  informed,  no  fight  can  he  derived  with 
respect  to  this  point.  It  is  most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  spirit  then 
risir^  in  Gi'eat  Britain,  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  favourable  to 
Viigmia.  After  an  iiitermisHion  of  almost  twelve  years,  the  state  of  his 
aSaiis  compelled  him  to  bare  recourse  to  (he  ^reat  council  of  the  nation. 
There  his  subjects  would  find  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  crown, 
and  able  to  control  its  authority.  There  Ihey  hoped  for  legal  redress  of 
all  their  grievances.  As  the  colonists  in  Virginia  had  applied  for  relief  to 
a  former  parliament,  it  might  be  expected  wilh  certainly  that  (hey  would 
lay  Iheir  case  before  the  firal  meetJM  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  were 
secure  of  a  favourable  audience.  Charles  knev/  that,  if  the  spirit  of  his 
administration  in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  the  English 
constitution,  it  must  be  severely  reprehended.  He  was  aware  that  many 
measures  of  greater  moment  in  bis  government  would  be  brought  under  a 
strict  review  m  pariiament ;  and,  unwilling  to  g^ife  maleconlents  iheadvaiv- 
tage  of  adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  dominions 
to  a  catalogue  of  domestic  grievances,  be  artfully  endeavoured  to  take  thfe 
merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily  lo  his  people  in  Virginia  such  privi- 
leges as  he  foresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charles  established  the  internal  government  of  Vireinia  on 
a  model  similar  to  that  of  Ihe  English  constitution,  and  conferred  on  bis 
subjects  there  all  the  rights  of  Ireemen  and  citizens,  lie  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  its  c-onnexion  with  the  parent  state.  With  this  view 
he  inslnicled  Sir  William  Berkeley  strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of 
the  colony  with  foreign  nations ;  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure 
exclusive  possession  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  pro- 
ductions, be  was  re^uii'ed  to  take  a  bond  irom  the  master  of  each  vessel 
that  sailed  from  Virginia,  to  land  his  cai^o  in  some  part  of  the  King's 
dominions  in  Europe.*  Even  under  this  restraint,  such  is  the  kindly  influ- 
ence of  free  government  on  sociefr.  the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
industry  and  population  that  at  the  becinning  of  the  civil  war  the  English 
settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousacd-t 

Gratitude  towards  a  monarch  from  whose  hands  they  had  received 
,  immunities  which  they  had  long  wished  hut  hardly  expected  to  ernoy,  the 
influence  and  example  of  a  popular  governor  passionately  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  concurred  in  preserving  invioiated  loyally  amoi^ 
the  colonists.  Even  after  monarchy  was  abolished,  after  one  King  had 
been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  into  exile,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  be  acknowledged  and  revered  in  Viiginia  [16S0J.  Inilaled 
at  this  open  defiance  of  its  power,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in  Viiginia  had  been  made  al  the  cost  and 
by  the  people  of  England,  it  otwht  to  be  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  English  commonwealth,  and  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
or  shall  be  made  in  parliament ;  that,  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  (he 
colonists  bad  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Ibe  state,  and  audaciously  rebel- 
led against  it ;  that  on  (his  account  (ney  were  denounced  notorious  traitors, 
and  not  only  all  vessels  belonging  to  natives  of  England,  but  those  of 
Ibi'eign  nations,  were  prohibited  to  enter  ibeir  poris,  or  cany  on  any  com- 
merce with  them. 

It  was  no(  the  mode  of  tliat  age  to  wage  a  war  of  words  alone.  The 
efforts  of  a  high  spirited  government  in  asserting  its  own  d^iitj  were 
prompt  and  vigorous.    A  powerful  squadron,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
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land  forces,  was  desjiatclied  to  i educe  ihe  VirginiGnstooliecliance.  ARet 
compelliiig  llie  coloiiies  in  Barbadoea  and  the  otiier  biands  to  submit  to  the 
commonwealth,  tiie  squadrcai  entered  the  Bay  of  ChesapeaU  [l65ll. 
Berkeley,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  took  amis  to  oppose  this 
formidable  armament ;  but  he  coufd  not  long  maintain  such  an  unequal 
contest  His  eallant  resistance,  however,  pi-ocuied  favourablu  fenns  to  Ihe 
people  under  his  gpovernment,  A  preneral  indenmjty  for  all  past  offences, 
was  grauled  ;  they  acknowledged  the  authorily  of  tiie  comraonwealth, 
and  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.* 
Berkeley,  iirm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  disdajned  to  make  any  stipula- 
tion for  himself ;  and,  choosii^  to  pass  his  days  far  removed  from  Ihe  seal 
of  a  government  which  he  detested,  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia  as  a 
private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  orcr  whom  he  had  formerly 
presided. 

Not  satisSed  with  taking  measures  to  subject  the  colonies,  the  common- 
wealth turned  its  attenlion  towards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining 
them  i(i  dependence  od  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  lo  it  the  benefit 
of  their  increasinff  commerce.  With  this  view  the  parliamont  fi'amed  two 
laws,  one  of  whicn  expressly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  foreig:n  states,  and  the  other  ordained  that  no  production 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the 
commonweallh  hut  in  vessels  belot^ng  to  English  owners,  or  to  the  people 
of  the  colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  by  an  English  commander,}' 
and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  be  Englishmen.  Eul  while 
the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescribed  the  rfiannel  in  which  ihe 
trade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia,  hjr  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment [1652],  which  gave  legal  force  tt.  all  Ihe  injunctions  of  Jaraes  and 
Ciiarlea  against  planting  tobacco  in  England.]; 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  hy  CTOinweli  when 
he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Vitginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in 
perfect  tranquillity.    Durii^  that  period,  many  adherents  to  the  royal 

Sarly,  and  amorg  Ihese  some  eentlemen  of  good  families,  in  order  lo  avoid 
angerand  oppression,  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes 
of  repairine  their  ruined  forlmies,  resorted  Ihilher,  Warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought  and  suffered,  and  animated  with  all 
the  passions  natural  to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long  pro- 
tracted civil  war,  thev,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  colonists,  confirmed 
them  in  principles  of  foyalty,  and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
under  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  masters. 
On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  last  governor  named  by  Cromwell,  'he 
sentiments  and  inclination  of  Ihe  people,  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
authority,  burst  out  ivith  violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Beriieley  to 
(]uit  his  retirement;  they  unanimously  elected  hira  governor  of  the  colony: 
and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  a  usurped  authority,  they  boldly  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging  Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, proclaimed  him  with  all  his  titles ;  and  the  Vitginians  lont;  boasted, 
that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king's  subjects  who  renounced  their  alle- 
giance, tl>ey  were  the  first  who  returned  to  their  duty.S 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Vii^inia,  a  revolution  in  England,  no  less 
sudden  than  unexpected,  seated  Charles  on  tlie  throne  of  his  ancestois,  and 
saved  them  from  the  severe  chastisement  lo  which  their  premature  de- 
claration in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  On  receiving  the  firs* 
account  of  this  event,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  colony  were  universal 
and  unbounded.    These,  however,  were  not  of  long  continuance.   Gracious 
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but  unnroduclive  professioiw  of  esleem  and  good  will  were  Ihe  onlj;  relujij 
made  ay  Charles  to  loyalty  and  services  which  ir.  their  oi\n'estimalion 
were  so  dislineiiished  that  no  recompRnse  was  beyond  what  they  mi^hl 
claim.  If  (he  Ijinjj's  neglect  and  ingratitude  disappointed  all  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded  on  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct, 
the  spirit  which  influenced  parliament  in  its  commercial  deliberations 
opened  a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to  their  fuluresitoaliiai. 
In  framing  regulatfons  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  which,  during  the 
convulsions  ofcivil  war,  and  amidst  cnntiniial  fluctuations  in  government, 
had  met  with  such  obafruction  that  it  declined  in  eveiy  (juarter ;  the  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  granting  the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  es- 
pected  from  the  restraints  in  their  commerce  imposed  by  the  common- 
wealth and  Cromwell,  not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas  concernirg  this 
branch  of  l^islation,  but  extended  Ibem  further.  This  produced  the  act 
ofiiamgation,  Ihe  most  important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  staiitle-book 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  English  commerce.  By  it,  besides  several 
momentous  articles  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  wca-k,  it  was  enacted, 
tliat  no  commodities  should  be  imporied  into  any  settlement  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  or  exported  from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  English  or  plantation 
built,  whereof  the  master  and  tbree-fourths  of  the  marines  shall  be  English 
subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and  goods;  that  none  but  natural 
born  subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturalized,  sliail  exercise  Ihe  occupa- 
tion of  merchant  or  factor  Jn  any  English  settlement,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  goods  and  chattels :  that  no  si^ar,  ti^acco,  cotton,  wool, 
indigo,  gilder,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  Ihe  growth  or  manufacture  (rf 
th  colonies,  shall  be  shipped  irom  them  to  any  otner  country  but  Ej^land  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  bond,  with  one 
surely,  shall  be  given  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  lor  a  specific  sura  pro- 
portional to  the  rale  of  the  vessel  employed  by  them.*  The  productions 
subjected  to  this  restriction  are  distinguished,  in  the  lai^^uaee  of  commerce 
and  finance,  by  the  name  (^  enwneraled  cmiwrtodiiies ;  and  as  industry  in 
its  prc^reas  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have  been  successively 
added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to  the  same  restraint.  Soon  after  ^1663}, 
the  act  of  navM;aJion  was  extended,  and  additional  restraints  were  imposed, 
by  a  new  law,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  any  European  com- 
modity into  Ihe  colonies,  but  what  was  laden  in  England  in  vessels  navi- 
gated and  manned  as  the  act  of  navigation  required.  More  effectual  pro- 
vision was  made  by  this  law  for  exacting  the  penalties  to  which  the 
transgressors  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  subjected ;  and  the  principles 
of  pSicy,  on  which  the  various  regulations  contained  in  both  statutes  are 
founded,  were  openly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plantations 
beyond  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  England,  they  may 
he  kepi  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet  more  beneficial 
and  advantageous  unto  il,  in  the  further  emplc^ment  and  increase  of  Ei^- 
lish  shippiie  and  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  E^lish  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  and  commodities ;  and  in  makii»  England  a  staple,  not 
only  of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also  M  (be  commodities 
of  other  countries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  of  them  ;  and  il  being  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  themselves,  i 
In  prosecution  of  those  favourite  maxims,  the  Et^lish  l^slalure  pro' 
ceeoed  a  step  further.  As  the  act  of  navigation  hadHeft  the  people  of  the 
colonies  at  liberty  to  export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  planta- 
tion to  anothe"'  without  paying  any  duty  [l672],  it  subjected  them  to  a  tax 
equivalent  to  what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  in 
Ergland,J 
By  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  to  England  a  mo 
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nopoly  of  the  coromerca  willi  its  colonies,  and  of  shutting  up  eyery  other 
channel  into  which  it  might  be  diverted,  was  perfected,  and  reduced  into 
complete  system.  On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  these  regulations  have  been 
extolled  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  political  sagacity,  and  have  been 
considered  as  the  great  charter  of  national  commerce,  to  which  the  parent 
state  ia  indebted  for  all  its  opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have 
been  estecraled  as  a  code  of  oppression,  more  sitited  to  the  illiberality  of 
mercantile  ideas  tlian  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wisdom.  Which  of 
these  opinions  is  best  founded,  I  sliall  examine  al  laige  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  But  in'writing  the  history  of  the  English  seltlemenls  in 
America,  it  was  necessary  to  frace  the  pr<^ress  of  those  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may  observe  a  per- 
petual exertion,  on  tbe  part  of  (he  mother  country,  lo  enforce  and  extend 
them ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  do  less  unremitting  to 
elude  or  to  obstruct  their  operation. 

Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  inViiginia,  and  its  effects  begun 
to  be  felt,  when  (he  colony  remonstrated  against  it  as  a  grievance,  and 
petitioned  earnestly  for  relief.  Bui  the  commercial  ideas  of  Charles  and 
ois  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  parliameni,  (hat,  instead 
of  lisleriing  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their  applications,  (hey  laboured 
assiduously  to  carry  the  act  into  strict  execution.  For  this  purpose,  in- 
struclions  were  issued  to  the  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banks  of  thn 
princifial  rivers,  and  small  vessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The 
Virginians,  seeing:  no  prospect  of  oblnining  esempfion  from  the  act,  set 
themselves  to  evade  it ;  and  found  means,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
■wi(h  which  they  were  watched,  of  carryiiK  on  a  considerable  clandestine 
trade  with  foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's 
RiFcr,  Emboldened  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the  colony, 
some  Teteran  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Cromwell,  and  had  been 
banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of 
ihe  country,  and  of  asserting  its  indeper^dence  on  Ereland.  This  rash 
project  was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and  disconcerted  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William  Bericeley.  But  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, though  repressed,  was  not  extin^ished.  Every  day  something 
occurred  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the 
colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in  value  when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  all 
to  one  market.  It  was  some  time  before  England  could  furnish  them  re- 
gularly full  assortments  of  those  necessary  articles,  without  which  the 
industry  of  tbe  colony  could  not  be  carried  on,  or  its  prosperity  secured. 
Encouraged  by  the  symploms  of  general  languor  and  despondency  which 
this  declinii^l  state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the  Indians  sealed  towards 
the  heads  oFthe  rivers  yentured  first  to  attack  the  remote  settlements,' and 
then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior  par(s  of  the  country.  Unexpected 
as  these  hostilities  were,  fiom  a  people  who  durii^  a  long  period  had  lived 
in  friendship  with  the  Ei^Iish,  a  measure  taken  by  the  king  seems  to  have 
excited  still  greater  terror  among  the  most  opulent  people  of  the  colony. 
Charles  had  imprudently  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  by  granting 
such  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Viiginia  lo  several  d"  his  courtiers,  as  leniJed 
to  unseifle  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the 
title  of  the  mosi  ancient  planters  to  their  estates  precarious  and  questionable. 
From  those  various  causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee  affected 
every  individual  in  (he  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
general,  and  was  worked  up  lo  such  a  pilch,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
precipitate  them  into  (he  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader  qualified  to 
unite  and  (o  direct  their  operations,* 

•  Chalmers's  AnnaLi.  qji.  10.  J3,  ii,  paara,    Bevoiley'i  Ilisl,  of  Virg.  p.  SS,  fee. 
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Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nalhaniel  Bacon,  a  colonel  of  militia,  who. 
thoi^h  he  had  been  settled  in  Viiginia  only  three  years,  bad  acquired,  by 

Eopular  manners,  an  insinuating  address,  and  the  consideration  derived 
tim  having  been  regularly  trained  in  England  to  the  profession  of  law, 
such  general  esteem  that  he  had  been  admilted  into  the  council,  and  was 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony.  Bacon 
was  ambitious,  eloquent,  daring,  and,  prompted  either  by  honest  zeal  to 
redress  the  public  wrongs,  or  allured  by  hopes  of  raisins;  himself  to  dis- 
tinction and  power,  he  mingled  with  the  malecontenfg ;  and  by  his  bold 
harai^uea  and  conndeul  pronlises  of  removing  all  their  grievances,  he 
inflamed  them  almost  to  madness.  As  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Indians  was  (he  calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  be  accused  the 
g|overnor  of  haying-  neg-fected  the  proper  measures  for  repelling  the  inva- 
sions of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  them  to  fake  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  lo  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Great  numbers  assembled,  and  cbtee 
Bacon  to  he  their  general.  He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a  commission, 
confirming  this  election  of  the  people,  and  offerii^  lo  march  instantly  against 
the  common  enemy.  Berkeley,  accustomed  bylong  possession  oisupreme 
command  to  high  ideas  of  tlie  respect  due  to  bis  station,  considered  this 
tumultuary  armament  as  an  open  insult  lohis  authority,  and  suspected  that, 
under  specious  appearances,  Bacon  concealed  most  dangerous  designs. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  farther  pravocation  to  an  incensed  multitude 
by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  nego- 
tiate in  order  to  gain  lime  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found  all  endeavours 
to  soothe  them  ineffectual,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  them  in 
the  king's  name,  under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  rendered  it 
impossible  lo  recede  with  honour  or  safety,  inslantly  took  the  only  resolu- 
tion that  remained  in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his 
followers,  he  marched  rapidly  to  James  Town,  and  surrounding  the  house 
where  the  governor  and  council  were  assembled,  demanded  the  commission 
for  which  he  had  tbrmerly  applied.  Berkeley,  wilh  the  proud  indignant 
spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the  requisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily 
refused  to  comply,  and  calmly  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons 
which  were  pointed  against  it.  The  council,  however,  foreseeing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whose  power  they  were, 
to  the  last  extremities  of  violence,  prepared  a  commission  constituting' 
Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Vii^nia,  and  by  their  entreaties  prevailed 
on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  iiis  troops  retired  in  triumph. 
Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the  dread  o( 
present  danger,  when,  by  a  transilion  not  unusual  in  feeble  minds,  pre- 
sumptuous IJoIdness  succeeded  to  excessive  fear.  The  commission  granted 
to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null,  having  been  extorted  by  force  ;  ne  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  his  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his  standard, 
and  the  militia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to  join  the  governor. 

Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the  name  of  base  and  treache- 
rous, Bacon,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  country, 
instantly  wheeled  about,  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  James  Town. 
The  governor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  numerous  body,  made  his  escape, 
and  fled  across  the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  snore.  Some  of  the 
counsellors  accompanied  him  thither,  others  retired  to  tbeir  own  plantations. 
Upon  the  flight  ol  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dispersion  of  the  council,  the 
frame  of  civil  government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  he  dissolved,  and  Bacon 
became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled  power.  But  as  he  was 
sensible  that  his  countrymen  would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to 
authority  acquired  and  held  merely  by  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to 
found  il  on  a  more  constifutionai  basis,  by  obtainii^  the  sanction  of  the 
people's  approbalion.    With  this  view  he  called  together  the  most  con- 
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Biderable  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  bind 
themselves  by  oath  to  mainlain  his  authority,  and  (o  resist  eveiy  enemy 
that  should  oppose  it,  he  from  that  time  consi&redhis  juristliction  as  legally 
established. 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  haviig  collected  some  forces,  made  inroads  Into 
different  parts  of  the  colony  where  Bacon's  authority  was  recc^nised. 
Several  sharp  contlicts  happened  with  various  success.  James  Town  was 
reduced  to  Mhes,  and  the  hest  cultivated  districts  in  the  province  were  laid 
waste,  sometimes  by  one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it  was 
not  by  his  own  exertions  that  Ihe  governor  hoped  to  terminate  the  contest. 
He  had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  thff- transactions  in  Virginia  to  Ihe 
Icing,  and  demanded  such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  lo  quell 
the  insurgents' whom  he  represented  as  so  exasperated  ^  the  restraint 
imposedontheirtrade,  that  they  were  impatient  to  shakeoffall  dependence 
on  Ihe  parent  state.  Charles,  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  less  aajigerous 
than  unexpected,  and  solicitous  to  maintain  his  authority  over  a  colony  the 
value  of  which  was  daily  increasing  and  more  fully  understood,  speedily 
despatched  a  small  squadron  with  such  a  number  of  regular  troops  as 
Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon  and  his  followers  received  information  of 
this  armament,  but  were  not  infimidaled  at  ils  approach.  They  boldly 
determined  (o  oppose  it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent 
with  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid  Sir  William 
Berkeley  as  enemies,  unlii  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  Ibeir 
^"evances  before  their  sovereign.* 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  animosity,  to  involve  their 
counliy  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war  [1.677],  an  event  happened,  which  quieted 
the  commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon,  when 
ready  lo  take  the  field,  sickened  and  died.  None  of  his  folloiveis  pos- 
sessed such  talents,  or  were  so  much  objects  of  the  peoijlR's  confidence,  as 
entitled  them  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to 
conduct  and  animate  (hem,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided ; 
mutual  distrust  abcompanied  this  universal  despondency ;  all  b^n  to  wish 
for  an  accommodation ;  and  afler  a  short  negotiation  wilb  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his  government,  on 
obtainir^  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  in  the  annals  of  Viiginia,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this 
daring  leader  was  master  of  the  colony,  vehile  the  royal  governor  ivas  shut 
up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peopled  corner  of  it.  What  were  the  real  motives 
that  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  to  what  length  he  intended  to  carry 
his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in  commerce  or  government,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover,  in  the  scanty  materiaU  from  which  we  derive  our  infonnalion 
wilh  respect  lo  (his  Iransactiwi.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that 
of  other  adventurera  in  faction,  would  have  heen  regulated  chiefly_  by 
events ;  and  accordingly  as  these  proved  favourable  or  adverse,  his  views 
and  requisitions  would  have  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  called 
together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  aufho- 
rittf  public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be  perfectly  established.  Though 
this  assembly  met  afew  weeks  aflerfhedealhof  Bacon,  while  the  memoiy 
of  reciprocal  injuries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by 
such  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its  proceedrr^s  were 
conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful  party  in 
a  civil  war.  No  man  suffered  capitally  ;  a  small  number  were  suhjected 
lo  fines ;  others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust ; 
and  wilb  those  exceptions  the  promise  of  general  iUemnity  was  confirmed 
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the  Indians.  Under  several  successive  governors,  administratioD  was  carried 
OH  ill  Ibe  colony  wifh  the  same  arbitrary  spirit  ihat  dislii^ished  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate  councils  of  Jaraes^I.  The  Viigin- 
laas,  wilh  a  conslilulion  which  ia  ff>mi  reserobJed  that  of  England,  enjoyed 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  system  of  policy  is 
framed  to  secure.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation  of 
the  oppressed,  the  power  of  cgmplainir^,  h^  a  law  which,  under  severe 
penalties,  prohibited  ihera  from  speakine  disrespectflilly  of  the  governor, 
or  defaming,  either  by  words  or  writing.  Hie  administration  of  the  colony.* 
Still,  however,  the  laws  resfrainii^  their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  inlole 
rahle  grievance,  and  they  nourished  in  secret  a  spirit  of  discontent,  which, 
from  tae  necessity  of  concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony. 
But  notwithstanding  those  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  conlinued 
to  increase.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ; 
and  though  it  bad  fallen  considerably  in  price,  the  estent  of  demand  com- 
pensated that  diminution,  and  by  giving  eoosfant  employment  to  the  industry 
of  (he  planters  itilfused  wealth  among  them.  At  the  Revolution  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded  sixty  thousand,!  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-eight  years  its  population  had  been  more  than  doubled.^ 
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When  James  I.,  in  (he  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  made 
that  magnificent  partition,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  a  vast  region  in 
North  America,  extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  between  two  trading  companies  of  his  subjects,  he  established 
the  residence  of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The 
former  was  authorized  to  settle  in  the  souihern,  and  the  laMcr  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  territory,  then  distinguished  hy  the  general  name  of 
Virginia.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
some  speculative  refiner,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry,  by 
fixing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  now  to  he  opened,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  But  London  pos- 
sesses such  advantages  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and  activity 
of  Elngland  have  always  centered  in  the  capital.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  superiority  of  the  melropolia  in  both  these  respects  was  so 
great,  that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  king  on  the 
two  frading  companies  were  precisely  the  same,  the  adventurers  settled  in 
PJvmouth  fell  far  short  of  those  in  London  in  the  vigour  and  success  of  Ihehr 
efforts  towards  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  institution.  Though  the 
operations  of  the  Plymouth  company  were  animated  by  the  public-spirited 
zeal  of  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdmando  Gorges, 
and  some  other  gendemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate. 

The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
[ifiOfi].  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven,  a  feeble  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Sagahadoc  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 

•  Sevetley,  p.  81.    Chalmeit  p  341.  I  CIiaLraert's  Annals,  p,  35G.  J  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing  further  was  attempted 
than  a  few  nshirE  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  piliful  traffic  with  the  natives 
for  akins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  this  purpose  [1614] 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  whose  name  has  been  so  oflen 
mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of  Virginia.  The  adventure  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  his  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not 
confine  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a 
trading  voyage.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  exploring  the  coast, 
and  in  deiineatina  its  bays  and  harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of 
it  before  Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exa^eralion  of  discoverers, 
painted  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country  tn  such  glowing  colours, 
that  the  yourg  prince,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should 
be  called  New  England  ;*  a  name  which  effaced  that  of  Vii^inia,  and  by 
which  if  is  stili  distinguished. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by  Smith,  as  well  as  the  success 
of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  private  adventurers  to  prosecute 
the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  Ei^and  with  greater  briskness ;  but  did 
not  inspire  the  languishing  company  of  Plymouth  with  such  vigour  as  to 
make  any  new  attempt  towards  establishing;  a  permanent  colony  there. 
Somethii^  more  than  the  prospect  of  distant  gain  to  Ihemseives,  or  oi  , 
future  advantages  to  their  countiy,  was  requisite  in  order  to  induce  men  to 
ahandtHi  the  place  of  their  nativity,  to  migrate  lo  another  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  endure  innumerable  hardships  under  an  untrien  climate,  and 
m  an  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  woodsj  or  occupied  by  fierce  and 
hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  mere  attention  lo  private  emolu- 
ment or  to  national  utility  could  not  efTect,  was  accomplislied  by  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually  esciled  aniot^  a 
great  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  for  encoun- 
lering  the  dan^rs,  and  surmounting  the  obstacles,  which  had  hitherto 
rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonization  in  that  part'of  America 
allotted  to  the  company  of  Plymouth,  As  the  various  settlements  in  New 
EngJand  are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  mingling  in  all  their  transactions, 
and  giving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  their  institutions  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
trace  its  rise  and  progress  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  cliurch  prompted 
different  nations  of  Europe  to  throw  off  its  yoke,  and  to  withdraw  irom 
its  communion,  the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of  their  separation  was  various. 
Wherever  reformation  was  sudden,  and  carried  on  by  the  people  without 
authority  from  their  rulers,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupture  was  violent 
and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  was  overturned,  and  a  different 
system,  not  only  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  eovemment,  and 
toe  extemal  riles  of  worship,  was  established.  Calvin,  who,  by  his  abiU- 
ties,  leamii^,  and  austerity  of  manners,  had  acquired  h%h  reputation  and 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  oi 
thorough  reformation.  He  exhibited  a  model  of  that  pure  form  ofeccle- 
siaslicai  policy  which  he  approved  in  ibe  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Geneva.  Thesimplicityof  its  institutions,  and  still  more  their  repugnancy 
to  those  of  the  Popish  church,  were  so  much  admired  by  ail  the  stricter 
reformers,  thai  it  was  copied,  with  some  small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  ol 
Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  in  the  churches  of  the 
Hugonota  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure  from  the  church  of 
Rome  were  taken  with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom 

•  Srailh'a  Trav,  book  vl.  p.  S03,  toi.    Purchas,  iv.  p.  183T. 
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or  policy  of  tlis'supreme  K;)f^ifilrate,  (he  separation  was  not  sowiVle.  Of 
all  the  reformed  churches,  thai  of  Ei^Iand  has  deviated  least  fruai  tbe 
ancient  institutions.  The  violent  but  capricious  spirit  of  Henry  Vill.,who, 
though  lie  disclaimed  the  supremacy,  revered  the  tenets  of  Ihe  Papal  see, 
checked  innovations  in  doctrine  or  woiship  during  his  reign.  When  his 
SCSI  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by 
law,  the  cautious  prudence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of 
those  who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Thot^b  the  articles  to  be 
recognised  as  tbe  system  of  national  faith  were  framed  conformalily  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  church  government  and  the 
mode  of  vrorship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  hierarcTiy  in  England  was 
incoiporaled  with  the  civil  policy  of  the  Idngdom,  and  constituted  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  with  all  the  subor- 
dinate ranks  of  ecclesiastics  aubject  to  them,  were  continued  according  to 
ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  dignity  and  jurisdiction.  The  peculiar 
vestments  in  which  the  clergy  performed  their  sacred  functions,  bowirMf 
at  die  name  of  Jesus,  kneelii^  at  receivirK  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^ 
Supper,  the  sign  of  tlie  Cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  marriage, 
with  several  other  rights  to  which  toi^  usage  had  accustomed  the  people, 
and  which  lime  had  rendered  venerable,  were  still  retained.  But  though 
Parliament  enjoined  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies  under  very  severe 
penalties,*  several  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  entertained  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  this  irgunction :  and  the  vigi- 
lance and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  with  difGculty  saved  their 
iofanl  ch-jrch  from  the  di^race  of  a  schism  on  this  account. 

On  ;he  accession  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal  with  which  she  persecuted 
all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  forced  many  eminent 
protectants,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
continent.  Francfort,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Strasbuigh  received  them  with 
aiFeolionate  hospitality  as  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  Ihe  magistrates 
permitted  them  to  assemble  by  themselves  for.  religious  worship.  The 
exiles  who  look  up  their  residence  in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  their 
little  congregations  according  to  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  with  a  spirit 
natural  to  men  in  their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  appeared 
to  be  further  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  Popery  than  those  of  their 
own  church.  They  relumed  (o  England  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established 
the  proteslant  religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  die  opinions 
and  practiceo  of  that  church  by  which  they  had  been  oppressed,  but  with 
a  strong  attachment  to  that  mode  of  worship  to  which  Iney  had  been  for 
some  years  accustomed.  As  they  were  received  by  their  countrymen  with 
the  veneration  due  to  confessors,  they  exerted  all  the  influence  derived  irom 
that  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  reformation  in  the  English  ritual  as 
might  brii^  it  nearer  to  the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some 
of  the  Queen's  most  confidential  ministers  were  warmly  disposed  to 
co-operate  wilh  them  in  this  measure,  Bui  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  one  or  the  sentiments  of  Ihe  other.  Fond  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age,  to  study 
religious  controversy,  and  possessing,  like  her  father,  such  confidente  in  her 
own  understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to  judge  and 
decide  with  respect  to  eveiy  point  in  dispute  between  contending  sects,t 

•  S  undaEdw.  VI.  c.  1. 

t  Of  tliB  b^b  Ideit  which  Etizabeth  enKrtalned  with  respect  lo  ber  own  aupalor  sfelll  in  ibeologi-, 

tuTa  B  au'Mng  plclure  ip  her  apcecli  Bt  the  close  of  Ihe  parlinnieiu,  A.  D.  IMS.— "One  Ihloc  I  may 
Dot  ovenklp—ReilTian,  Iho  ^und  od  which  bII  olhec  piatleia  ought  to  Ib)is  roM;  ami,  \nam  cop- 
rupted,  maj'  mar  aU  Uie  uee.  And  that  ibae  bo  some  &u[l-flDdets  with  Uie  oiilDr  of  the  cleig)>, 
which  BO  may  make  a  slander  lo  mjself,  and  lo  the  thundi,  whose  overruler  God  haih  msds  me, 

poneth ;  sAd  whsl  roculion  wilhoul  1   All  wldch,  If  you.  my  hrda  of  Ute  clergy,  do  not  anicid^ 
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she  chose  to  act  accoidine  to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  berralher  to  a[.proach 
neater  lo  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  parade  of  external  woiship,  than  to 
widen  the  breach  iff  abolishing  any  rite  already  established.*  An  act  of 
parliament,  in  the  iirsl  year  of  Tier  re^,  not  only  required  an  exact  con- 
formity to  the  mode  of  worsliip  prescribed  in  the  service  book,  under 
most  rigorous  penalties,  hut  empowered  the  Qjjeen  to  enjoin  Ae  observance 
of  such  additional  ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  hot  opinion,  to  render  the 
public  exercises  of  devotion  more  decent  and  edifyii^.t 

The  advocates  for  a  further  reformation,  notwithstanding  this  cniel 
disappoinlment  of  the  sanguine  hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their 
native  couiitiy,  did  not  relinquish  ineir  design.  They  disseminated  their 
opinions  with  great  industry  amoiK  the  people.  They  extolled  the  purity 
of  foreign  churches,  and  inveighed  gainst  the  superstitious  practices  with 
which  religion  waa  defiled  in  their  own  church,  in  vain  did  the  defenders 
of  the  estabiisbed  system  represent  that  theae  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
in  themselves  things  perfectly  indifferent,  wliicbj  from  long  usage,  weie 
viewed  with  reverence ;  and  by  their  impression  xrpon  the  senses  and 
imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  atlentiim,  but  lo  affect  the  heart, 
and  lo  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy  senlimenta.  The  Puritans  (for 
by  that  name  such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  distinguished)  maintained  that  the  rites  in  question 
were  inventions  of  men,  superadded  to  the  simple  and  reasonable  services 
required  in  the  word  of  tJod ;  that  from  the  excessive  solicilude  with 
which  conformity  to  them  was  exactetl,  the  multitude  must  conceive  such 
a  hirfi  opinion  of  their  value  and  importance  as  might  induce  them  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  rel^ion,  and  to  imagine  that 
external  observances  may  compensate  for  (he  want  of  inward  sanctity  ; 
thai  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed  by  a  society  manifestly 
corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects,  and  to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought 
DOW  to  be  rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church 
which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Reformed. 

The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy  the  final  appeal  is 
made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties ;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  which  of  them,  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  popery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would  lend  the  moat  favour- 
able ear.  The  desiie  of  a  further  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
spread  wide  through  the  nation.  The  preachers  who  conleflded  for  this, 
and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice,  and  other  vestments  peculiar  to  their 


order,  or  to  observe  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and 
admired,  while  the  ministry  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity  was 
deserted,  and  (heir  persons  often  exposed  to  insult.  For  some  lime  (he 
nonconformists  were  connived  at;  but  as  their  number  and  boldness 
increased,  the  interposition  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  lo  check  their  prioress.  ^  To  the  di^ace  of  Christians, 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  whicn 
they  professed,  were  in  that  age  little  understood.  Not  only  the  idea  of 
toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself  in  tlie  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then 
unknown.  Every  church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power 
for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error.    The  laws  of  her 

I  meaa  to  depose  yon.  Irftok  yc,  Iherefbt^  weK  to  ynitr  cbargco.  This  may  ho  nniondeil  ivilhoiit 
1  jifail  yield  this  To  be  mje,  IhaL  I  BU|iiiDse  few  (UiaL  he  not  ptolesar^rs]  h;iva  rcod  more. 

-  ledtorefl,  in  irhlch  we  fiml  that  hf  vehicb  iGaaon  all  ought  lo  bolltve.    I  see  niany  ovor-boiil  nilb 
God  Almlgbiy,  makliuf  roo  many  eubile  scaDoinftB  of  his  bICBcd  wUL    The  pitBunipiion  la  so  j^ant 
tfaU  I  mvy  not  (ufier  it,"  Ice.    D'Eivra'i  Joiund,  p,  ?W. 
■  Ham's  illit.  of  tiioPiiilUini,  L  138. 170.  1  lEliz-c.S. 
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kingdom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  authority  for  this  purpose,  and  she 
was  abundantly  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  fuli  vigour.  Many  of  the 
most  eniinent  among  Ihe  puritan  c!ei^  were  deprived  of  their  benefices, 
others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to  deaih.  But 
persecution,  as  usually  happens,  instead  of  e:((ii:^ui3hii^,  inflamed  Iheir 
zeal  to  such  a  height,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
was  deemed  insufficient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  established 
under  the  title  of  Ihe  High  Commisdoti  for  Eeclenaiticat  Afthirt,  whose 
poweis  and  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or  less  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  ihe  Spani^  Inquisition.  Several 
attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  dieck  these  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rage  ol'  persecution ;  but  the  Qjieen 
always  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any  opinion 
with  respect  lo  a  matter  appertaining  solely  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone  as 
imperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  addressing  his 
parliaments ;  and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians  of  the  people's 
rights  that  they  not  only  obeyed  those  uncopslilulional  commands,  but  con- 
sented to  an  act,  by  which  every  person  who  should  absent  himself  from 
church  duriiE  a  month  was  subjected  to  punishment  byline  and  impriaon- 


, „  a  he  did  not  within  three  monlbs  ri. 

erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to  the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure 
tiie  realm  ;  but  if  he  either  refused  to  comply  wilh  this  condition,  or  relumed 
from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of 
clergy.* 

By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  lo  ideas  of  civil  and  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  puritans  were  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  either 
reformation  in  the  church  or  Indulgence  fo  themselves.  Exasperated  by 
this  rigorous  treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  established  religion  increased, 
and  with  the  progress  natural  lo  violent  passions,  carried  them  (ar  beyond 
what  was  theip original  aim.  The  first  puritans  didnot  entertain  fltiyscnt- 
ples  with  respect  Co  Ihe  lawfulness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to 
have  been  veiy  unwilling  to  wididraw  from  communion  wilh  the  church 
of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  Ihey  were  thrown  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold  separate  assemblies  for  the  worship  oi 
God,  their  followers  no  loiter  viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were 
oppressed,  wilh  reverence  or  affection.  Her  government,  her  discipline, 
her  ritual,  were  examined  wilh  miniile  attention.  Every  error  was  pointed 
out,and  every  defect  magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  preacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  listened  to  wilh  greater  ap- 
probation; and  the  further  he  uiged  his  disciples  to  depart  from  such  an 
impure  community,  the  more  e^erlv  did  they  follow  him.  By  degrees, 
ideas  of  ecclesiaslical  policy,  allogellier  repignant  to  those  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  gained  footi;^  in  the  nation.  The  more  sober  and  learned 
guritans  inclined  to  that  form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian, 
uch  as  were  move  thoroi^hly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  innovaliOTi 
however  much  they  might  approve  tiie  equality  of  pastors  which  that  sys- 
tem establishes,  reprobated  Ihe  authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judica- 
tories, descending  from  one  to  another  in  regular  subordination,  as  incon- 
tistent  wilh  Christian  liberty. 

These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  lime  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
amused  them  with  many  id6al  schemes  of  ecclesiaslial  policy.  At  length 
Rol>ert  Brown  [1580],  a  popular  declaimer  in  high  estimation,  reduced 
them  to  a  system,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  congregation.  He  laught 
that  the  church  of  England  was  corrupt  and  antichrislian,  its  ministers  not 
lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances  and  sacraments  invalid ;  and  therefore 
he  prohibited  his  people  lo  hold  communion  wilh  it  in  any  religious  func- 
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ship  God,  constituted  a  church  possessed  of  complete  jui 
conduct  of  its  own  affairs,  independent  of  any  other  societj',  and  unaccount- 
able to  any  superior ;  that  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  in 
the  church,  nor  conferred  an  indetihle  character ;  but  that  eve;y  man  quali- 
fied to  teach  might  be  set  apart  for  that  office  by  (he  election  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  by  imposition  of  their  hands;  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority, 
he  might  he  discharged  from  thai  function,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  ofa 
private  Christian ;  that  every  person  when  admitted  a  member  of  a  church, 
ought  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
being  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  and  that  alt  the  affairs  of  a  church 
were  to  be  regulated  by  (he  decision  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

Tbis  deniocrafical  form  of  goverftinent,  which  abolished  at!  distinction 
of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  conferred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on  every 
individual,  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  ievelliw;  geniu?  oi'  ianaticism, 
that  it  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  complete  model  of  Christian 
policy.  From  their  founder  they  were  denominated  Brownists ;  and  as 
their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the  established  religion  than  thuse  of  other 
separatists,  the  fiercest  storm  oi'  persecution  fell  upon  their  heads.  Many 
of  them  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  some  put  lo  death;  and  though 
Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  there  are  lew  examples  among  enthusiasts 
whose  vanity  has  been  soothed  by  being  recognised  as  heads, of  a  party, 
abandoned  htsdisciple3,conforined.to  the  established  religion,  and  accepted 
of  a  benetice  in  the  cburcb,  (he  sect  not  only  subsislea,  but  continued  to 
spread,  especially  among  persons  in  the  midale  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  they  were  delected,  punished  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  livii«  in  a  stale  of  con- 
tinual danger  and  alarm,  fled  lo  Holland,  and  settled  in  Leyden,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Robinson  their  pastor.  There  they  resided  for  several 
years  unmolested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged  members  dying', 
and  some  of  the  younger  marrying  into  Dutch  families,  while  their  chur«i 
received  no  increase,  either  by  recruits  from  England  or  by  proselytes 
gained  in  the  country,  they  began  lo  be  afraid  (hat  all  their  high  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  knowledge  would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of 
policy  which  they  had  erected  would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  lo  obli- 
vion, if  they  remained  longer  in  a  strange  land. 

Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event  which  to  them  appeared 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth,  (hey  tboi^hf  themselves  called,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  lo  remove  to  some  oilier  place,  where  (hey  m^ht  profess  and 
prop;^te  their  opinions  with  greater  success,  America,  in  which  Iheir 
countrymen  were  at  that  time  intent  on  planting  colonies,  presented  itself 
to  their  thoughts.  They^  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  bein^  per- 
mitted, in  that  remote  region,  lo  follow  Iheir  own  ideas  in  religion  without 
disturbance.  The  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  all  former  em^rants  to 
America  had  been  exposed  did  not  deter  Ihem.  "  They  were  well  weaned 
(according  to  Iheir  own  description,)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land.  They  were  Itnit 
together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  tliem- 
selves  obliged  to  fake  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole. 
It  was  not  with  thera,  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discou- 
rage, or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again."*  The 
first  object  of  their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  tbetr  reli- 
gion. For  (his  purpose  they  applied  to  the  king ;  and,  though  James 
refused  to  give  them  any  explicit  assurance  of  toleration,  Ihey  seem  to  have 
obtained  iiom  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as  they  con- 
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linued  to  demean  themselves  quietly.  So  eager  were  they  to  nccompHsb 
their  favourite  scheme,  th;it,  relying  on  this  precarious  security,  they  began 
to  negotiate  with  the  Virginian  company  for  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
limils  of  their  patent,  Tbia  they  easily  procured  fiom  a  society  desirous 
of  encouraging  migration  to  a  vast  couatty,  of  which  tbey  had  bilherto 
occupied  only  a  fevf  spots. 

After  the  utmost  efforts,  their  preparations  fell  far  short  of  what  waa 
requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new  colonj.  A  hundred  and 
twenly  persons  sailed  from  England  [Sept.  6,  1620],  in  a  single  ship  on 
Ihis  arduous  underiatin^.  The  place  of  their  destination  waa  Hudson's 
River,  where  they  intended  to  settle  ;  hut  their  captain  having  been 
bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a  schenie,  which 
they  afterwards  accomplished,  of  planting  a  colony  there,_  carried  them 
so  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in  America  which  they  made 
[Nov.  H],  was  Cape  Cod.  They  were  now  not  only  beyond  tlie  pre- 
■  ''  ■'     '      '■  ■ '  '  '    d  been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond  tnosi 


ts  of  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond  tf 

from  which  they  derived  their  right.    The  season,  h 

r  advanced,  and  sickness  raged  so  violently  amoig  i 


.1  take  up  their  abode  there.     After  explorii^  the  coast,  they  c .__ 

their  situation  a  place  now  belongrM;  to  the  province  of  Massachusetls  Bay, 
to  which  Ihey  gave  the  name  ofNew  Plyrnoulh,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  that  company  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  noiv  found  themselves 
situated.* 

No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  (o  settlement  than  that  in  which 
the  colony  landed.  The  winter,  which,  from  the  predominance  of  cold 
in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel  latitudes  of  our 
hemisphere,  was  already  set  in;  and  they  were  slenderly  provided  with 
what  was  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence,  under  a  climate  consider- 
ably moie  severe  than  that  for  which  they  had  made  preparation.  Above 
one  half  of  tiiem  was  cut  off  before  the  return  of  sprii^,  by  diseases,  or  by 
famine;  the  survivors,  instead  of  havine  leisure  to  attend  lo  the  supply  of 
their  own  wants,  were  compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Happily  lor  the  English,  a  pestilence  which  laged  in 
America  the  year  before  they  landed,  had  swept  off  so  great  a  number 
of  the  natives  that  they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humbled.  The  privi- 
lege of  professii^  their  own  opinions,  and  of  beitB;  fjoverned  by  laws  of 
their  own  framing,  afforded  consolation  to  the  colomsls  amidst  all  their 
dangers  and  hardships.  The  constitution  of  their  church  was  the  same 
wltfi  that  which  they  had  established  in  Holland.  Their  system  of  civil 
government  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  ttie  natural  equality  among 
men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accustomed  tnem,  Eveiy 
free  man,  who  was  a  memberof  the  church,  was  admitted  info  the  supreme 
legialative  body.  The  lawsof  England  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of"  their 
jurisprudence,  though  with  some  diversity  in  the  rmnishments  inflicted 
upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  (he  legislative  assembly.!  So  far  their  institutions 
appear  to  he  founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  Bui 
it  was  a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  the 
Scriptures  contained  a  complete  system  not  only  of  spiritual  instruction, 
but  of  civil  wisdom  and  polity ;  and  without  attending;  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  is  there  recorded, 
Uiey  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their  own  conduct  from  what  happened 
among  men  in  a  very  different  slate.    Under  the  influence  of  this  wild 
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noliffli,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, threw  all  Ibeir  property  Jnto  a  common  sfo&k,  and,  like  members  ol 
one  familr,  carried  on  every  work  of  induslty  bv  their  joint  labour  for 
public  behoof.*  But,  however  this  resolution  might  evidence  the  sincerity 
of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the  progress  of  their  colony.  The  same  fatal 
effects  flowed  from  this  community  of  goods,  and  of  labour,  which  had 
formerly  been  experienced  in  Virginia  ;  and  it  soon  became  necessaiy  to 
relinquish  what  was  too  refined  to  be  callable  of  being  accommodated  to 
the  Eirfeiis  of  men.  But  though  Ihey  built  a  small  town,  and  surrounded 
it  with  such  a  fence  as  aflbrded  sumcient  security  against  the  assaults  of 
Indiana,  the  soil  around  it  was  so  poor,  their  reiigious  principles  were  so 
unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scanty,  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  number  of  people  belonging  to  the  settlement  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred.T  During  some  years  they  appear  not  to  have 
acquired  right  by  any  legal  conveyance  to  the  lerritoiy  which  Ihey  had 
occupied.  At  length  [1630],  they  obtained  a  grant  of  property  from  the 
council  of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  but  were  never  incorporated  as 
a  body  politic  by  royal  charter.J  Unlike  all  (he  other  settlements  in 
America,  this  colony  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  voluntary  association, 
held  toffetlier  by  the  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to  recognise  the  autho- 
rity of  laws,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  framed  and 
chosen  by  themselves.  In  this  state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble 
community,  until  it  was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neiglibour,  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  origin  and  pro^ss  of  which  I  now  proceed  to 

The  origmal  company  of  Plymouth  having  done  nothing  elfeclual  to- 
wards establishing  any  permanent  settlement  in  America,  James  I.,  in  the 
"Bar  one  thousand  six  aundred  and  twenty,  issued  a  new  charter  to  the 

luke  of  Lenox,  the  Marqitis  of  Buckingham,  and  several  other  persona 
of  distinction  in  his  court,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  ler- 
ritoiy in  America,  still  more  extensive  than  what  bad  been  granted  to  the 
former  patentees,  incorporating  tliem  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant 
colonies  there,  with  poweij  and  jurisdictions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
his  charters  to  the  companies  of  Sooth  and  North  Viiginia.  This  society 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Piymoulh  for 
planting  and  governing  New  England.  What  con^deralions  of  public 
utility  could  induce  the  king  to  commit  such  an  undertaking  to  persons 
apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conductii^  it,  or  what  prospect  of  private 
advantage  prompted  Ibem  Id  engage  in  it,  the  information  we  receive  from 
contemporary  writers  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that 
tbe  expectations  of  bolh  were  disappointed ;  and  aiier  many  schemes  and 
arrangements,  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  associates  towards  colonization 
proved  unsuccessful. 

New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  same  causes 
which  occasioned  the  em^ation  of  the  Brownists  had  not  continued  to 
operate.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  persecution  to  which  puritans  of 
every  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their  number  and  zeal  daily  in- 
creased. As  they  now  despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted  against  their  sect,  manybf^an  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  some  other  place  of  retreat,  where  they  might  pro- 
fess ^eir  ovvn  opinions  with  impunity.  From  the  tranquillity  which  tneir 
brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this 
desired  asylum  in  New  England ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a 
nonconformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed  by  several 
gentlemen  who  had  imbibed  puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  & 
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colony  tliilher.  They  purchased  from  the  council  of  Plymoulh  [March 
19, 1.627],  all  the  terriloir,  extending  in  ienslh  from  three  miles  north  ot 
the  river  Merrimack,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River,  and  in  breadth, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Oi'ean.  Zealous  as  these  picpiielors 
were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly  perceived  their 
own  inability  lo  attempt  the  population  of  such  an  iinmensc  region,  and 
deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  more  oj'ulent  copartners.* 

Of  these  they  found  without  difficulty,  a  sufficient  number,  chiefly  in  (he 
capital,  and  amoi^  persons  in  the  commercial  and  oUier  industrious  walks 
of  life,  who  had  openly  joined  Ihe  socl  of  the  puritans,  or  secretly  fai  onred 
their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers,  with  the  caution  natural  to  men 
conversant  in  business,  entertained  doubts  eonccmina;  the  propriety  oi 
founding  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  from  -a  private  company  of  pa- 
tefilees,  who  might  convey  a  right.of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not 
confer  juriadicl ion,  or  the  privilege  of  governing  that  society  which  they 
had  in  contemplation  to  establish.  As  it  was  oniy  from  royal  auihority  Ibat 
such  powers  could  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these ;  and  Charles  granted 
their  request,  with  a  facility  which  appears  astonishing,  when  we  considior 
theprinciples  and  views  of^lhe  men  who  were  suitors  for  the  favour. 

Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political  wisdom,  but  its 
instructions  are  communicated  slowly.  Although  the  experience  of  above  " 
twenty  yeai's  might  have  taught  the  English  the  impropriety  of  committing 
the  government  of  seltlemenls  in  America  to  exclusive  corporations  resident 
in  Europe,  neilher  the  king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so  much  by  what 
passed  liefore  their. eyes  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas  beyond  those 
adopted  by  James  in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonization.  The  charier 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  adventurers  associated  for  plantii^  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by  his  father  to 
the  two  Viiginian  companies  and  to  the  council  ol  Plymouth.  The  new 
adventurers  were  incoqwrated  as  a  body  politic,  and  their  right  to  the 
territory,  which  they  had  purchased  from  llie  council  al  Plymouth,  being 
confirmed  V>y  the  king,  they  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  lands,  and  to 
govern  the  people  who  should  setUe  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of 
Uie  company  and  his  assistants  were  named  by  the  crown  ;  the  right  of 
electing  their  successors  was  vested  in  (he  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  executive  power  was  committed  lo  the  governor  and  assistants  j  that 
of  legislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might  make  slaiutes  and 
ordeis  for  Ihe  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Ei^land,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  accordii^  to  the  course  of 
other  corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be  held  by  the 
same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the  Vii^inian  company.  Phey 
obtained  the  same  temporary  exemption  from  infernal  taxes,  and  from 
duties  on  goods  exported  or  imported;  and  notwithstanding  their  migra- 
tion  Id  America,  they  and  their  descendants  were  declared  lo  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  natural  born  subjects.! 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  loconferon  the  adventurers  who 


rights  possessed  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  from  which  they  had  pur- 
chased it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  pimlic  body,  resemblii^  other  great 
trading  companies,  which  the  spirit  of  monarchy  liad  at  that  time  nmlliplied 
m  thf  kingdom.    The  kii^  seems  not  to  have  foreseen,  or  to  have  sus- 

Ecctfci  the  secret  intentions  of  those  who  projected  the  measure  ;  for  so 
ir  was  he  from  alluring  emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  wilh  re- 
spect to  their  religious  scruples,  or  from  promisii^  any  relaxation  from  the 
rigour  of  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconfoi mists,  that  he  expressly  pro- 
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TKles  for  having  the  oath  of  supremacy  adrninislered  to  eveiy  jjerswi  who 
shall  pass  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  ihi!^.* 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  kinj^,  the  adventurers  kept  (heir 
own  object  steadily  in  view.  Soon  after  their  powers  to  establish  a  colouy 
were  rendered  complete  by  (he  royal  charter  (1629],  (hey  fitted  om  five 
giiips  for  New  Engiand  ;  on  board  of  which  embarked  upwards  of  three 
hundred  passengers,  with  a  view  of  settling  ihere.  These  were  most 
zealous  puritans,  who!ie  chief  inducement  to  rtiinquish  (heir  native  land 
was  (he  hope  of  enjoying  rei^ous  liberty  in  a  country  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  goyernment  and  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Some 
eminent  nonconfoitnist  ministers  accompanied  them  as  their  spiritual  in- 
stnicters.  On  (heir  arrival  in  New  England,  they  found  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  a  small  body  of  einigranls,  who  had  left  Eieland  [June  29], 
Ihe  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  Endicolt,  a  deep  enthusiast, 
whom,  prior  lo  their  incorporation  by  the  royal  charter,  the  associates  had 
appointed  deputy  governor.  Tbey  were  settled  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Indians  Naunekeag,  and  to  which  Endicott,  with  the  fond  affeclation  of 
fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  (he  language  and  appellations  of  Scripture 
in  (he  affairs  of  commiw  life,  had  given  the  name  of  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now  joiiied  (hem,  coincided 
perfecdy  in  religious  principles,  Tbey  were  puritans  of  the  strictesi 
form ;  and  to  men  of  (his  character  the  institution  of  a  church  was  naturally 
of  such  infereslinc  concern  as  to  take  place  of  every  other  olject.  In  this 
first  transaction,  they  displayed  at  oiice  the  extent  of  the  reformation  at 
which  they  aimed;  Without  regard  (o  the  sentiments  rf  Inat  monarch 
under  ihe  sanction  of  whose  authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from 
whom  (hey  derived  right  lo  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  l^^land,  with  which  the  charter  required  (hat  none  of  tneir  acts 
or  ordinaftces  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant  church 
that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  [>een  disimguished  by  the  name  of 
Independent.  They  united  together  in  religious  society  [Aug.  6],  by  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  strict  conformity, 
as  they  imagined,  (o  the  rules  of  Scripture.  Tbey  elected  a  pasfor,  a 
(eachfer,  and  an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respective  offices,  by 
impositionofthft  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that  day  admitted 
inembere  of  the  church  signified  their  assent  to  a  confession  of  failh  drawn 
up  by  (heir  teacher,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  tlieir  own 
hopes  as  Christians;  and  it  was  declared  that  no  peison  should  hereafter 
be  received  into  communion  until  ho  gave  satisfaction  to  flie  church  with 
respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  The  form  of  public  worship  wbidi  they 
iitslituted  was  without  a  liluigy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  cere- 
mony, and  reduced  (o  Ihe  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistic  simplicity -t 

It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men  passionately  attached  to 
iheir  own  iiodoiis,,  and  who  had  Iw^  been  restraiiied  from  avowii^  (hem, 
employed  themselves  in  framii^  this  model  of  a  pure  church.  But  in  the 
firsf  miraienl  that  (hey  began  (o  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they' 
fi)!g-ol  (liat  other  men  had  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  num- 
ber, retaiiiit^  a  hi^i  veneration  for  the  ritual  ol'  the  English  church,  were 
so  much  offended  at  the  IoIj!  abolition  of  il,  that  (hey  withdrew  from  com- 

•  Hulchlnsnn'e  Collect  of  Oris.  Papei^  p.  la—ll  is  sutptisin;  'hut  Mr.  Neal,  in  hidiiBtiiniis  anil 
godeially  well  InflHineil  wriler,  iBinuld  nffinii,  Uiat "  IVee  Ifburly  nf  coiihcIbiiiw  wDB  framed  by  Udi 
_i.__.__  — «_■ — ■----■iiBBUlB  In  IhfiiD  parts,  10  wnnblp  God  In  tli^r  awn  way-*'    Hist,  nf  New 

.    poBlsIn  ble  IIUSDryafthe  Furiiaiw, 'i.  ill ;  anii  RulHaiMenl  hletorlans  toia 

Unplldtl*.    No-p«inl«tjinof  tbiBldiid.lMwmrn'iliciittBliiodlntliccbRrHin  andsuch 
H  would  havebeeD  InconBlnent  wlcli  all  [he  niailrDsurOliarierand  b's  nnntalen  duiisp 

( WBB  n  lU  heighl,  tl«  puriUHiH  were  pioBeiunnt  wtUi  llio  grealcsl  sevmlly,  and  IhH 
IE  riled  enUielyhy  pterogaUve,    Tliis  la  not  an  era  In  which  one  tan  eipect  lo  m«t 
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muniop  with  Ihe  newl^  instituted  church,  and  assemhled  sfiparatnly  forlho 
worship  of  Ood.  Wiih  an  ijicoiisislencj  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant 
inslances  among  Ciiristians  of  eveiy  denomination  that  it  cannot  he  iro- 

Suted  as  a  reproach  peculiar  lo  any  sect,  the  very  men  who  had  themselves 
ed  fi'om  persecution  irecame  persecutors ;  and  had  recourse)  in  order  to 
enforce  their  own  opinions,  to  ttie  same  unhallowed  weapons,  against  the 
employment  of  which  Ihey  had  lately  remonstrated  wi!h  so  much  violence. 
Endicott  called  the  two  chief  malecotitenls  before  him  ;  and  though  ihcy 
were  men  of  note,  and  among  tlie  numher  of  original  patentees;  he  expelled 
them  from  the  society,  and  sent  them  home  in  the  ships  which  were  re- 
turning lo  England.*  The  colonists  wore  now  united  m  seotiiiienls  ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  suffered  bo  much  from  diseases,  which 
carried  off  almost  one  half  of  their  number,  that  ihey  made  little  prepress 
in  occupying  the  countiy. 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  Eng;land  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony  with  a  numerous  body 
of  new  settlers ;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  ol'  Laud  exacted  confoimity  lo 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater  rigour  than  ever,  the  ccsidition 
of  such  as  had  any  scniples  with  respect  to  this  became  so  intolerable  tnai 
many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in  New  England. 
Several  of  these  were  persons  of  greater  opulence  and  of  belter  condition 
than  any  who  had  hilherlo  migrated  lo  that  couiiliy.  But  as  ihey  intended 
tb  employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  Iheir  persons  in  establishii^ 
a  permanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw  many  inconveniences  from  their 
subjection  to  laws  made  without  their  own  consent,  and  framed  hy  a 
society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
[hey  insisted  that  the  corporale  powers  of  the  company  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  England  to  America,  and  the  government  of  Ihe  colony  be 
vested  entirely  in  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter  country,  became 
members  of  it.f  The  company  had  already  expended  considerable  sums 
in  prosecutii^  the  design  of  their  institution,  without  having  received 
almost  any  return,  and  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbursement, 
but  what  was  loo  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  mei> 
chants,  the  most  numerous  class  of  its  membera.  They  hesitated,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  enji- 
grants.  But  such  was  their  eagerness  to  be  diseng^ed  from  an  unpro- 
mising adventure,  that,  "  by  general  consent  it  was  determined,  that  the 
charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  government  be  settled  in  New 
England."!  "^^  ^^  members  of  the  corporation  who  chose  to  remain  at 
home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading  stocli  and  profits  of  the  company 
during  seven  yeare. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  histoiy 
of  English  colonization,  two  cireuoistances  merit  particular  attention:  one 
IS  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  this  transference ;  the  other  is  the 
silent  acquiescence  with  which  the  kii%  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  the 
validity  of  this  determination  of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter 
which  constituted  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate 
powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neither  ex- 
ercise those  powers  in  any  mode  different  from  what  the  charter  prescribed, 
nor  alienate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisiJction  of  a 
trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  eovemment  in  America. 
But  from  Ihe  first  institution  of  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its 
members  seem  to  have  been  animated  witn  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil 
policy,  as  well  as  in  religion;  and  by  the  habit  of  rejecting  established 
usages  in  the  one,  they  were  preparedfor  deviaiing  from  them  in  the  other. 
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Tiiey  imd  applied  for  a  royal  charier,  in  order  to  ^n-e  legal  effect  lo  their 
operations  in  EnKiand,  as  acts  of  a  body  politic;  'uji  Ihe  persrm,^  whom 
tney  Bent  onl  lo  America,  as  soon  as  thty  laniled  there,  considered  tliem- 
aelves  as  individuals  united  together  by  voluntary  association,  possessing 
the  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to  adopt  what  mode  of  g;oTem- 
ment,  and  to  enact  what  laws  Itiey  deemed  mast  conducive  to  general 
felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  lo  jud^e  and  to  decide  for 
themselves,  ihev  established  their  church  in  Salem,  without  regsrd  lo  the 
iastitutions  of  the  church  of  Eiijjland,  of  which  the  charter  supposed  them 
to  be  members,  and  bound  o)  consequence  So  confonnity  wjth  its  ritual. 
Suitable  to  the  same  ideas,  we  shall  observe  them  framing  all  their  future 
plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  king,  though  abundantly 
vigilant  in  observing  and  checking  slighter  encroachments  on  Eb  pierogalive, 
was  either  so  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  caies,  occasioned  by 
his  fatal  breach  with  his  parliament,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  company ;  or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  removii^  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  country,  where  fiiey 
luighl  be  useful,  and  could  ijot  prove  ilangerous,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
connive  at  the  irregiilarity  of  a  measure  wliicli  facilitated  their  depaiture. 

Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  adventurers  proceeded  to  cany 
their  scheme  into  execution.  In  a  genera!  court,  John  VVinthrop  was 
appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants  were  chosen  ;  in  whom,  together  with  the  body  of  freemen  who 
should  settle  in  New  England,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activi^  did  tliey  prepare  for  emigration, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  joar  seventeen  ships  sailed  for  New 
England,  and  aboard  these  above  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
were  several  of  respectable  families,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  On  theu" 
arrival  in  New  Ei^land,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  of 
Saiem,  that  they  explored  the  country  in  quest  of  some  belter  station ;  and 
settling  in  different  places  around  tiie  Bay,  according  to  their  various 
fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles  Town,  Dorchester,  Ron- 
borough,  and  other  towns,  which  have  since  become  consrdei'able  in  the 
province.  In-  each  of  these  a  church  was  established  on  the  same  model 
with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  care  of  makii^  provision  for 
their  subsistence  during  wintep  occupied  them  enlircl_y  during  some  montla. 
But  in  the  first  general  court  [Oct.  19],  their  disposition  to  consider  them- 
selves as  members  of  an  independent  society,  unconfined  by  the  regulations 
of  their  charter,  began  lo  appear.  The  election  of  the  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  the  appointment  of  all  other^officers,  and  even  the  power 
of  makii^  lams,  all  which  were  granted  by  the  charier  to  the  freemen, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the 
aristocratical  spirit  of  this  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  equality 
prevalent  among  the  paople,  who  had  been  surprised  into  an  approbation 
of  it.  NeKt  year  [1G31]  the  freemen,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  , 
augmented  by  the  admission  of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  frfim  the  charier  in  a 
matter  of  greater  moment,  wliich  deeply  affected  all  ttie  futuie  operations 
of  the  colony,  and  contributed  greatly  to  form  that  peculiar  character  by 
which  the  people  of  New  Enfflaud  Have  been.distii^uished.  A  law  was 
passed,  declaring  that  none  sliall  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be 
entitled  to  any  snare  in  the  govemment,or  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
magistrates,  or  even  of  servir^  asjuxymen,  but  such  as  have  been  received 
into  the  church  as  members.*  By  this  resolution,  every  person  who  did 
not  hold  the  favourite  opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship,  was  at  once  cast  out  cf  the 
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society,  and  stripped  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uncontrolled 
power  of  approving  or  rejectiiK;  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for 
admission  into  communion  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  ministers 
and  leading  men  of  each  congr^ation,  the  most  valuable  of  all  civil  rights 
was  made  to  depend  on  laeir  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  purely 
ecclesiastical.  As  in  examinii^  into  these  tliey  proceeded  not  by  any 
Known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised  a  discretionaiy  judgment,  the 
chrsy  rose  gradually  to  a  degree  of  in8nence  and  authority,  from  which 
(he  levelling  spirit  of  the  independent  church  policy  was  calculated  to 
exclude  them.  As  by  their  determination  the  p<ililical  condition  of  eveiy 
citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed  of  such  an  important 

Kwer,  by, assuming  those  austere  and  sanctimonious  manners  which  were 
own  to  be  the  most  certain  recommendations  to  their  favour.  In  con- 
seouence  of  this  ascendant,  which  was  acquired  chiefly  by  tlie  wildest 
enlnusiasts  araoi^  the  clergy,  their  notions  became  a  standard  to  which  all 
studied  to  conform,  and  the  sit^u.'arities  cbaracterislic  of  the  puritans  in 
that  age  increased,  of  which  many  remakable  instances  will  occur  in  the 
coiTPse  of  our  narrative. 

Though  a  comiderable  number  of  planters  was  cut  off  by  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  a  country  so  imperfectly  cultivated  by  its  original  inhabilanta 
as  to  he  stil!  almost  oue  continued  forest,  and  several,  discouraged  by  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  returned  to  England,  recruits  suffi- 
cient lo  replace  ihem  arrived.  At  the  same  lime  the  small-pojr,  a  dis- 
temper fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  swept  away  such  multi- 
tudes of  the  natives,  that  some  whole  tribes  disappeared  ;  and  Heaven,  by 
thus  evacuating  a  country  in  which  the  Et^lish  might  settle  without 
molestation,  was  supposed  to  declare  its  intention  that  they  should 
occupy  it 

As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  chosen,  such  was  the 
e^erness  of  the  English  to  take  possession  of  them,  that  their  settlements 
became  more  numerous  and  more  widely  dispersed  than  suited  the  conn 
dition  of  an  infant  colony.  This  led  to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  government.  When  a  general  court  was 
to  he  lield  in  (he  year  wie  thousand  six  hundred  and  Ihirty-four,  the  free- 
men instead  of  attending  it  in  person,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  elected 
representatives  in  their  different  districts,  authorizing  them  to  appear  in 
their  name,  ^vith  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  concemiiw  ever^ 
point  lliat  fei!  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general  court.  Whether  this 
measure  was  si^gested  by  some  designii^  leaders,  or  whether  they  found 
it  prudent  to  soothe  the  people  by  complyii^  with  their  inclination,  is 
uncei'lain.  The  representatives  were  admitted,  and  considered  themselves, 
in  coniuncdon  with  the  governor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  of  the  colony.  In  assertion  of  their  own  rights,  they  enacted 
that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  sliould  be  imposed,  and  no  public 
officer  should  be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  assembly.  The  pretexts  for 
making  this  new  arrangement  were  plausible.  Thenumberof  freemen  was 
greatly  increased ;  manv  resided  at  a  distance  trom  the  places  where  the 
supreme  courts  were  held  ;  personal  attendance  became  inconvenient ;  the 
form  of  government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  familiar  the  idea  of 
delegating  their  rights,  and  commiltii^  the  guardiaiiship  of  their  liberties 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  experience  of  ages  had 
taught  them  that  this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in  their 
hands.  Thus  did  the  company  of  Massac! lusetts  Bay,  in  less  than  six 
years  from  its  incorporation  by  the  king,  mature  and  perfect  a  scheme 
which,  I  have  already  observed,  sonie  of  its  more  artful  and  aspiring 
leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view,  when  the  association  for  peopling  New 
England  was  first  formed.  The  colony  must  henceforward  be  considered, 
not  as  a  corporation  whose  powers  were  defined,  and  its  mode  oi 
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procedure  regulated  bv  its  charier,  but  as  a  society,  whicb,  having  acquired 
or  assumed  political  literty,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary  deiid,  adoplrd  3 
constitution  or  goveroment  framed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England, 

But  however  liberal  their  system  01  civil  policy  might  be,  as  their  lelh 
gious  opinions  were  no  longer  under  any  restraint  of  authority,  ftie  spirit  a 
fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  and  became  eTeiy  day  wirdei^and  more 
extravagant.  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in  high  estimation,  having 
conceived  an  antipathy  lo  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  Ibe  standard  of  Eng- 
land, declaimed  against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  super 
stition  and  idolatry  which  ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pare 
and  sanctified,  that  Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants, 
in  a  transport  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  crCBS  from  the  ensign  dis|)layed 
before  the  governor's  gale.  This  frivolous  matter  infezested  and  divided 
ttie  colony.  Some  of  Uie  militia  scrupled  lo  follow  colours  in  which  there 
was  a  cnes,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol ;  others  refused  to  serve 
under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  having 
renounced  their  allegiance  lo  the  crown  of  England.  Atler  a  lon^  contro- 
versy, carried  on  by  both  parties  with  thai  heat  and  zea!  which  in  trivial 
disputes  supply  the  want  of  argumenf,  Ihe  contest  was  terminated  bv  a 
compromise.  The  cross  was  retaiiied  in  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  ships,  tut 
erased  from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  was  banished  out  of  the 
colony.* 

Tlie  prosperous  stale  of  New  England  was  now  so  liig-hly  extolled,  and 
the  simple  Irame  of  its  ecclesiastic  policy  so  much  admired  by  all  whose 
affections  were  cstrar^d  from  the  church  of  Eigland,  that  crowds  of  new 
Beltlers  (locked  thither  [l6S5].  Amon"  these  were  two  persons,  whose 
names  have  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  appearance  which  !hey 
afterwards  made  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  ;  one  was  Hugh  Pelers,  the 
enthusiastic  and  intriguing  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell:  (he  other  Mr. 
Henry  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  privy  counsellor,  high  in  office,  and 
of  great  credit  with  the  kin^  ;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  animated 
wiln  such  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  such  love  of  liberty  as  induced  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  lo  settle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no 
farther  advanced  in  improvement  (ban  barely  lo  afford  subsistence  lo  its 
members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admiration.  His  mortiiied 
appearance,  his  demure  look  and  rigid  manneis,  carried  even  beyond  the 
standard  of  preciseness  in  (hat  society  which  he  joined,  seemed  (o  indicate 
a  man  of  high  spiritual  attainments,  while  his  abilities  and  address  in  busi- 
ness pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  (he  highest  station  in  the  community. 
With  uiiiveraal  consent,  and  high  expectations  of  advantage  from  his 
adminislration,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  [16361.  But  as  the  affairs  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  objects 
adequate  to  ilie  talents  of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmalical  spirit  occupied  itself 
with  theological  sublilties  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
These  were  excited  by  a  woman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effects 
both  within  Ihe  colony  and  beyond  its  precincts,  that  frivolous  as  they  may 
now  appear,  they  roust  be  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  in  its 
history. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  among  the  chief  men 
in  every  congrpgation,  to  meet  once  a  week  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons 
which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  conference  with  respect  lo  Ihe 
doctrine  contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was  among 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her 
sex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  those  meetings,  assembled  statedly 
inherbouseanumberof  women,  whoemployed  themselves  in  pious''" — ■ — 
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similar  fo  those  of  [lie  men.  Al  firsl  she  saiisfiedhei'self  with  rcpe^tiQC  what 
she  could  recollect  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  their  teacheis.  She  oegan 
afterwards  to  add  illustrations,  and  al  length  proceeded  to  censure  some  of 
the  cleigyas  unsound,afid  to  vent  opinions  and  fancies  of  herown.  These 
were  ail  founded  on  the  sysfem  which  is  denominated  Antinomian  hy 
divines,  alid  Uneed  with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught,  that  sanctity 
of  life  is  DO  evidenceofjustificalion,  or  of  a  state  of  favour  with  God;  and 
that  such  as  inculcated  the  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  oiour  faith 
by  obedience  preached  only  a  covenant  of  works  ;  she  contended  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  mea,  and  by  inward  revelations  and 
impressions  they  received  the  liillest  discoveries  of  the  divine  will.  The 
fluency  and  confidence  wi[h  which  she  deJivered  these  notions  gained 
her  manj^  admiiers  and  proselytes,  not  only  amoi^_  the  vulgar  but  among 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  colony  was  interested  and  agitated. 
Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they 
were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her  wildest  tenets. 
Man;;r  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a  general  synod  was  called ;  and,  after  dissensions  so  violent  as 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were 
condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished  [1637].  Several  ot  her 
disciples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  their  own  accoi-d.  Vane  quilted 
America  in  disgust,  unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  admired 
him;  some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  ana  others  as 
one  of  those  dark  turbulent  spirits  doomed  to  embroil  eveiy  society  into 
which  they  enter.* 

However  much  these  theological  contests  might  disquiet  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  popnialion  of 
America,  When  Wilhanis  was  banished  from  Salem  m  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  Ihirfy-four,  such  was  the  attachment  of  his  hear- 
ers to  a  pastor  whose  pie^f  they  revered,  tliat  a  ^ood  number  of  thena  volun- 
tarily accompanied  hna  m  his  exile.  They  directed  their  march  towards 
the  south ;  and  having  purchased  from  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of 
land,  to  which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled  there. 
Tbey  were  joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  tlie  proceediugs 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  disgust ;  and  by  a  transaction  ivitb  the 
Indians  they  obtained  a  right  to  a  lertile  island  in  Narraganset  Bay,  which 
acquired  the  name  of  Rhode  Island,  Williams  remained  amor^  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  father  and  the  guide'of  the  colony 
which  he  had  planted.  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  puritans  in 
Massachusetts :  it  wag  mild  and  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himself 
to  reject  eslabiished  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  same  liberty 
toother  men,  by  maintaining  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  a 
natural  and  sacred  right ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  juris- 
diction in  the  concerns  of  reiig'ion ;  that  the  punishment  of  arcy  peison  on 
account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of 
persecution.!  These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his  followers ; 
and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements  resorted  to  a 
community  in  which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental 
maxim.  In  the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  union 
was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the  ei^uality  of  condition 
amoi^  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious  opinions  ;  their  form  of 

Svemment  was  purely  democralical,  the  supreme  power  being  lodged  in 
!  freemen  personally  assembled.    In  this  slate  they  remained  until  they 
were  incorporated  hy  charfer.J 
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To  similar  causes  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  for  ils  orisiin. 
Tbfc  rivalship  batweeii  Mr.  Cottou  and  Mr,  Hooker,  two  favourite  iniiiis- 
lers  in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  disposed  the  latter,  who  was 
least  successful  in  lliis  contest  for  fame  and  power,  to  wish  fur  some  settle- 
ment at  a  distance  from  a  compeliforbj'  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed. 
A  good  number  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Mre.  Hutchinson's  notions,  and 
were  offended  at  such  as  combated  them,  offered  to  accompany  him. 
Havii^  employed  proper  pereons  to  explore  the  countiy,  they  pitched  upon 
the  west  side  of  tne  great  rii'er  Connecticut  as  the  most  innting  station  : 
and  in  the  year  one  mousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-sis,  about  a  hundred 

Sersoiis,  Willi  their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguice;  march  of  many 
ays  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived  there,  and  laia  the  foundation  of 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Weathersfield.  This  settlement 
ivas  attended  with  peculiar  uregularities.  Part  of  the  district  now  occu 
pied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  colony  of  Mas 
sachuseftsBay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a  commission  from  the  governor 
and  court  of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  that 
countiy.  The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New  York,  having  discovered 
the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some  tiading  houses  upon  it,  had 
acquired  all  the  right  that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  families,  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measutes  of  Charles  L,  both  in  his  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical administration,  that  they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbecoming  young 
men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  retiring'  to  the  New  World, 
in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  form  of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  those 
liberties  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  well  oeing  of  society.  They, 
too,  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  of  settlement,  and 
bad  taken  possession,  by  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
fiom  their  united  names  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, witlioul  regarding  either  the  defects  in  their  own  ri^bt  or  the 
pretensions  of  other  claimants,  kept  possession,  and  proceeded  with  vigour 
to  clear  and  cultivate  the  country.  Bj^  degrees  they  sot  ridof  eveiy  com- 
petitor. The  Dutch,  recently  settled  in  America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage 
m  a  war,  peaceably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and 
Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the  colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to 
any  lands  in  that  region.  Society  was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact 
of  ti>e  freemen ;  and  though  they  soon  disclaimed  aii  dependence  on  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  relMned  such  veneration  for  ils  legisla- 
tive wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  nearly  resembling  its  insti- 
tutions, with  respect  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  likewise  incorporated  by 


England,  is  obscured  and  perplexed,  by  the  interfering'  clai 
proprietors.  The  company  of  Plymouth  had  inconsideralely  paiTolled 
out  the  northem'part  of^  the  territory  contained  in  its  grant  among  ditferent 
persons :  of  these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason  seem  to 
have  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  were  meritorious  and  persevering,  but  unsuccess- 
liil.  The  expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  countiy  must 
necessarily  bo  great  and  immediate ;  the  prospect  of  a  return  is  often  un- 
certain, and  always  remote.  The  funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were 
'  not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the  planters  whom  they 
sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  animated  Iheiz'  neiglt- 
boursof  Massachusetts  with  vigour  to  struggle  through  all  the  hardships  and 
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dangers  (o  which  society  in  ils  infancy  is  exposed  in  a  savage  land. 
Goiges  and  Mason,  it  is  probable,  must  hare  abandoned  their  design,  if, 
from  the  aaroe  motives  thai  seltlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  colonists  liad  not  unexpectedly  migrated  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maiiie.  Mr.  Wheelwrielil,  a  minister  ofsonie  note,  nearly  related 
to  Mi's.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most  fervent  admirers  and  partisans, 
had  on  this  account  been  banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.* 
In  quest  of  a  new  station,  he  took  a  course  opposite  to  the  other  ejiileS) 
and  advancing  towards  the  north,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  on  a  small 
river  flowing  into  Piscataqua  Bay.  His  followers,  few  in  number,  but 
iirmly.  united,  were  of  such  rigid  principles,  that  even  the  rhurches  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  appear  to  them  sufficiently  pure.  From  lime  to  lime 
they  received  somfe  lecru ils,  whom  love  of  noyeity,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ecclesiastical  institulions  of  the  other  colonies  prompted  lo  join  them. 
Their  plaiil.ationa  were  widely  dispersed,  bul  the  counlry  was  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  its  political  state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of  Massa 
chuselts  Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupying  lands  situated 
within  the  limits  of  their  giant.  Got^s  and  Mason  asserted  the  rights 
conveyed  lo  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.  In  several  districts  the 
planters,  without  regarding  the  pretensions  of  either  parly,  governed  them- 
selves by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  ihe  adja- 
cent rajonies.t  The  first  reduction  of  Ihe  political  constitution  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  into  a  regular  and  permanent  fonn, 
was  subaeqiieut  to  tlie  Revohilion. 

By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became  exposed  to  new 
danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massachusetts  Bay  were  fteble  and 
unwarlike  ;  yet  from  regard  to  justice,  as  well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the 
first  colonists  were  studious  lo  obtain  the  consent  of  the  natives  before  they 
ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their  lands  :  and  though  in  such  transactions  the 
consideration  given  was  often  very  inadequate  lo  the  value  of  the  terriloTy 
acquired,  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  The 
English  took  quiet  possession  of  me  lands  thus  conveyed  to  Ihem,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  possessors.  But 
the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  soon  foyi!d  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  more  powerful  and  martial  nalions.  Among  these  Ihe  most 
considerable  were  llie  Narragansets  and  Pequods ;  Ihe  former  seated  on  the 
bay  wfaicli  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter  occupying  ihe  territory  which 
stretches  from  Ihe  river  Pequods  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecllruf .  The 
Pequods  were  a  formidable  people,  who  could  bring  into  Ihe  field  a  thou- 
sand warriprs  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They 
foresaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the 
consequeiice  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over  Ihe  continent  oi 
Amenca,  but  that,  if  measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it, 
the  calamity  wouid  be  unavoidable.  Willi  this  view  (hey  applied  lo  Ihe 
Narragansets,  requesting  them  to  foiset  ancient  animosities  for  a  moment, 
and  to  co-operale  witli  them  in  expelling  a  common  enemy  who  Ihrealened 
both  with  destruction.  They  represeiil^d  Ihat,  when  those  strangers  first 
landed,  the  object  of  their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precau- 
tions  were  taken  to  check  their  progress  ;  lliat  now,  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies in  one  year  towards  three  different  quarters,  their  intentions  were 
manifest,  and  the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native  seats  to 
make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

Bul  the  Narragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most  of  ihe  conliFuous  tribes  in 
America,  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted  between  them  an  hereditaiy  and 
"""'      '  'e  enmity.    Revenge  is  the  darling  passion  of  savages ;  in  order 
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to  secure  tne  iniiolgence  of  which  there  is  no  present  advanlafce  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice,  and  no  future  consequence  vvhich  Ihey  do  not  totally 
dbregard.  The  Narraganseis,  instead  of  closing  wilh  the  prudent  proposal 
of  their  neighbours,  discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the  governor  of 
Massacliusetts  Bay :  and,  eag^r  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opporlu- 
i:itjr  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  Iheir  ancient  foes,  ejilered  into  an 
alhance  viitb  the  Ei^lish  against  tbem.  The  Pequods,  more  cjiasperated 
than  discouraged  by  the  imprudence  and  treachery  of  their  countrymen, 
took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  nsual  mode  ol'  Americans. 
They  surprised  slraffilere,  and  scalped  them  ;  ihey  plundered  and  burnt 
remote  setllemenis ;  they  attacked  Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  though 
garrisoned  only  by  twenty  men ;  and  when  the  English  began  to  act 
uffensively,  they  retired  to  fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible. 
The  difterent  colonies  bad  agreed  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy, 
each  furnishing  a  quota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops 
of  Connecticut,  which  lay  most  exposed  to  datffier,  were  soon  assembled. 
The  march  of  those  from  Mussachusetts,  which  Tormed  the  most  consider- 
able body,  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  i 
the  operal  ions  of  a  military  force.  When  they  were  mustered  p 
iheir  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  tlio 
private  soldiers,  were  still  under  a  covenant  of  works  ;  and  that  the 
blessing  of  God  could  not  be  iinplored  or  expected  to  crown  the  arms  oi 
such  unhallnwed  men  with  success.  The  alann  was  general,  and  many 
airangeinenls  necessaiy  in  order  to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this 
little  band  sufficiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  entertained 
Lkh  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity,* 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a  small  detachment 
from  Say  Brook,  found  it  necessary  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  They 
were  posted  on  a  risi;^  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the 
head  of  the  ri\'er  Miatick,  which  Ihey  had  surrounded  with  paiisadoes, 
the  best  defence  that  their  slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortificitton  had  dis- 
covered. Though  they  knew  that  the  Erg'lish  were  in  motion,  yet,  with 
the  usual  improvidence  and  security  of  savages,  tbey  look  no  measures 
either  to  observe  their  progress,  or  to  guard  against  beii^  surprised  them- 
selves. The  enemy,  unperceived,  reached  the  paiisadoes  [May  20]  ;  and 
if  a  dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  baikii^,  the  Indians  must  have  been 
massacred  without  resistance.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  started  to 
arms,  and,  raising  the  war  cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.  But  at 
that  early  period  of  their  intercomse  with  the  Europeans,  the  Americans 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  dreaded  its  effects 
extremely.  While  some  of  the  English  galled  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  paiisadoes,  others  forced  their  way  by 
the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled  only  with  branchesof  trees ;  and  settii^  fire 
to  the  huts  which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and  terror  quickly 
became  general.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  perislied  in  the 
flames  ;  and  the  warrjors,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by 
the  English,  or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Iheir  Indian  allies,  who  surrounded 
the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  At'ter  the  junc- 
tion of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  the  English  resolved  to  pursue  their 
victory :  and  hunting  the  "Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  io  another, 
some  suosequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them  than  the  action 
on  the  Misticli.  In  less  than  three  months  the  tribe  of  Pequods  were  ex- 
tirpated ;  a  few  miserable  fi^itives,  who  took  refuge  among  the  neigh- 
bouring indiaiB,  beiig  incorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the  colonists  of  New  England 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  skilful  and  enterprising  officers,  and  dis- 
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played  both  coi.'va?;tt  and  perseverance  as  soMiets,  Riil  thc-y  stained  their 
laili'els  by  the  use  which  Ihey  made  of  viclory.  Instead  of  freatire  Iho 
Pequoda  as  an  independent  people,  wlio  made  a  gailant  effort  to  defend 
the  property,  the  righls,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  retaliated 
upon  them  all  the  barbarities  cf  American  war.  Some  they  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  (orlured  by  Iheir  Indian  allies,  a  con- 
siderable number  Ihey  acid  as  slaves  in  Bermudas,  tbe  rest  were  reduced 
to  servitude  among  themselves.* 

But  reprehensible  as  this  conduct  of  Ihe  English  must  be  deemed,  then 
vigorous  efforls  in  this  decisive  campaign  filled  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
otlndians  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  valour  as  secured  a  long  tran- 
juillity  to  all  their  settlements.  At  the  same  time  the  violence  of  admin- 
istration in  England  continued  to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by 
forcing  many  respectable  subjects  to  (ear  themselves  from  all  the  lender 
connections  that  bind  men  to  their  native  country,  and  to  fiy  ("or  refuge  lo  a 
region  of  Ihe  New  World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing  that 
could  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  bam  oppresaon.  The  number  of 
Uiose  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  government,  and  appeared  so  formi- 
dable that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships  from 
carrying  passei^ers  lo  New  England  without  special  permission.  On 
many  occasions  ibis  injunction  was  eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  the 
king,  it  operated  with  full  effect  in  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromivell,  and  some  otherpeisons  Whose  principles 
and  views  coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  those  civil  ar.d  reli- 
Rious  liberties  which  they  slni^led  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain, 
hired  some  shiijs  lo  carry  them  and  their  attendants  to  New  Eiffiland.  By 
order  of  council,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  these  when  on'  the  point  of 
sailii^;  and  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  in  his 
kingtSiras  were  lo  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such  an  humble 
sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overtui'n  his  throne, 
and  to  terminate  his  aays  by  a  violent  death.f 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  fo  check  this  spirit  of 
migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and  bis  ministers  were  considered  by 
a.  great  body  of  the  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which  Ihey  deemed 
most  valuable,  thai  m  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  about  three  thousand  persons  embarked  for  New  England, 
choosing  rather  to  expose  Ihemaelves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disre- 

firding  ibe  royal  proclamation  than  to  remain  longer  under  oppression, 
sasperaled  al  this  contempt  of  his  authority,  Charles  had  recourse  lo  a 
violent  but  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view,  A 
wril  o£giio  warranto  was  issued  againsl  tlie  corporation  of  Massachusella 
Bay.  The  colonists  had  couformea  so  little  to  the  terms  of  their  charter 
thai  judgmenl  was  eriven  against  them  without  difficulty.  They  were 
found  to  have  forfeJled  all  Iheir  rights  as  a  corporation,  ivbicb  of  ceurEe 
returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  new  model- 
ling tlie  political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  in  other  hands.  But  his  plans  were  nevercarried  into  execution. 
In  every  corner  of  his  dominions  the  storm  now  began  to  gather,  wliich 
Boon  bui'st  out  wilh  such  fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during  tbe  remaindei' 
of  ills  unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more  interesting  cares, 
bad  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  atlentiou  upon  a  remote  and  inconsiderable 
province,! 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Lonff  Parliament,  such  a  revolution  took  place 
iu  England  that  all  the  motives  for  migrating  to  the  New  Worid  ctiased. 

*  Huichinsnn,  p.  SS.  70,  he.    Unllinr,  UagnollB,  li.  vll.  ch.  II.    Biibbnrd->  Slnto  nf  N.  Eng.  p.  S. 
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The  msKtmsof  the  puritans  with  respect  to  the  go^tmraent  bolh  of  church 
and  state  became  predominant  in  the  nation,  and  were  enforced  by  the 
hand  of  power.  Their  oppressors  were  humbled  ;  that  perfect  system 
of  reformed  polity,  %¥hlcn  had  loiig  been  tbe  object  of  their  admiration 
and  desire,  was  established  by  law  ;  and  amidst  the  intrigues  and  conflicts 
of  an  obstinate  civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  fou[id  such  full  oc- 
cupation that  they  liad  no  inducement  (o  quit  a  busy  theatre,  on  which  they 
had  risen  lo  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twyily,  when  tbe  first  feeble  colony  was  conducted  lo  New 
England  by  the  Brownisls,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty, 
it  has  been  computed  that  twenty-one  thousand  (wo  hundred  British 
subjects  had  settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  various  adventurers 
durii^that  period,  in  fittii^out  ships,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transportii^ 
settlers,  amounted  on  a  moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  :*  a  vast  sum  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  mferior  in 
force  to  those  wherewith  the  puritans  were  animated^  could  have  persuaded 
men  to  lay  out  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtainii^  an  eslablfshment  in 
a  remote  uncultivated  r^lon,  which,  from  its  situation  and  climate,  could 
allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  of  findit^  subsistence  and  enjoying 
freedom.  For  some  years,  even  subsistence  was  procured  with  difficulty  ; 
.and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrrative  is  arrived, 
before  the  product  of  the  settlement  yielded  the  planters  any  return  for 
their  stock.  About  that  lime  they  hegan  to  export  com  in  small  quantities 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  lo  extend  f!ie  fisheiy, 
and  to  open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  colony.f  Since  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,  the  number  of  people  with  which  New  England  has 
recruited  the  population  of  the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal 
what  may  have  been  drained  from  it  by  occasional  migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  change- of  system  in  Great  Britain  stopped 
entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  New  England,  the  principles  of  the 
colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  the  popular  leaders  in  par- 
liament that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of  their 
brotherly  affection.  By  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  different  planta- 
tions of  New  England  were  exempted  from  payment  of  any  duties,  either 
upon  goods  exported  thither,  or  upon  those  which  they  imported  into  the 
mother  country,  until  the  House  shall  take  further  order  to  the  contrary. 
This  was  ailerwards  confirmed  fl646]  hy  the  authority  of  both  Houses. 
Encouraged  by  such  an  exlraordinaiy  privilege,  industry  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  all  the  districts  of  New  England,  and  population  increased  alotg 
with  it.  In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  measures 
of  parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and 
hberlies  of  tbe  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regu- 
lations in  order  lo  prevent  any  exertion  in  favoiw  of  the  king  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlanlic.J 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all  their  proceedir^ 
were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely  united  with  them  in  sentiment  and 
wishes,  the  people  of  New  England  ventured  on  a  measure  which  not 
only  increased  their  security  and  power,  hut  may  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
siderable step  towards  independence.  Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  suiTOundii^  tribe*  of 
Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusells,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  entered  into  a  league  of  perpelua!  confederacy,  offensive  and 
defensive  [May  19,  IG43]  ;  an  idea  familiar  to  several  leading  men  in  the 
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coloiiiea,  as  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  ilie  famous  bond  of  union  among 
the  Dutcli  provinces,  in  whose  dominions  tlie  Brownists  had  long-  residtcl. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  confederates  should  henceforth  be  distinguislied 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eneland  ;_that  each  colonj 
should  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  withjii 
its  own  terriloiy  ;  and  that  in  every  war,  oiFensive  or  defensive,  each  of 
the  confederates  shall  fumisb  his  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money, 
at  a  rale  to  be  fixed  from  lime  to  time,  in  proportion  lo  the  number  ol 
{>eople  in  eacli  settlement;  ilial  an  assembly  composed  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  colony  shall  bti  held  annually,  witli  power  to  deliberate 
and  decide  in  all  points  of  commwi  concern  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  every 
determination,  in  which  six  of  their  number  concur,  shall  be  binding  on 
the  whole.*  In  this  transaction  (he  Colonies  of  New  England  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessii^  ail  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  of  any  superior  power. 
Tlie  governing  party  in  England,  occupied  wilb  affairs  of  more  UT^ent 
concern,  and  nowise  disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 
America  with  any  jeaious  attention,  suffered  the  measure  to  pass  without 
animadversion. 

Emijoldeued  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  independence  gathered 
strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more  npeJ^ly  ;  some  persons  of  note  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  averse  to  (he  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
established  there,  and  preferring  to  it  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  having  remonstrated  to  the  genera!  court 
aKaiiisl  tlie  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of 
llieir  privileges  as  Christians  [1646],  because  they  could  not  join  as  mem- 
bets  with  any  of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned  thai  Ibey  might 
no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  tney  hadsnot  assented,  nor  ne 
subjected  to  (axes  imposed  by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  I'epre- 
sented.  Tlieir  demands  were  not  only  rejected,  but  they  were  imprisoned 
and  lined  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  and  when  they  app  inted 
some  of  their  number  to  lay  their  grievances  liefore  parliament,  tiie  annual 
court,  in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  atieinpled 
first  to  seize  Ibeir  papers,  and  to  obstruct  their  embarkation  for  Miigland. 
But  though  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  stich  was  tlie  address 
and  influence  of  the  Colony's  agents  in  Ei^iand,  that  no  inquiry  seems  to 
have  been  made  into  this  transaction,!  This  was  followed  by  an  indica 
tion,  still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspirii^  spirit  prevalent  among  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Under  eveiy  form  of  government  the  right  of  coining 
money  has  been  considered  as  a  pren^ative  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and 
which  no  subordi.nale  member  in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Regai'dless 
of  this  established  maxim,  Ibe  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver 
money  at  Boston  [1652],  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree 
as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  prc^T^ssive  vigour.J  Even  this  usurpation  escaped 
vrithout  notice.  The  Independents,  having  now  humbled  all  rival  sects, 
ei^rossed  tlie  whole  directicm  of  aflairs  intrreal  Brilain,and  long  accustomed 
to  admire  the  government  of  New  Er^land,  framed  agreeaoly  lo  (hose 
prhiciples  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  roost  perfect  model  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were'unwilling  to  stain  its  reputation  by  censuring 
any  part  of  its  conduct. 

tVhen  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  colonie^s  of  New 
Et^land  continued  lo  stand  aa  high  m  his  estimation.  As  he  had  deeply 
iinbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  Independents,  and  was  perpetually 
surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  ami  artful  teachers  of  that  seel,  he  liept 
a  cotislani  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  in  the  American  settle- 
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mcnts,  ivbo  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  aa  a  zealous  palron.*  He  in 
return  considered  them  as  his  moat  devoted  adherents,  attached  to  him  no 
less  by  affection  than  by  principle.  He  socffl  gave  a  sinking;  proof  of  Ihis. 
On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  the  acquisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms,  suited  lo  the 
ardour' of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  deh'ghted  in  accomplishing^  its  ends  by 
extraordinary  means.  He  proposed  to  transport  the  people  of  New 
England  lo  that  island,  and  employed  every  ai^umenf  calcolafed  lo  make 
impression  upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  tbeir  consent.  He  endeavoured 
to  rouse  their  rel^ious  zeal  by  representiig;  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be 
to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithful  were  settled  in  the  midst  of 
his  territories  in  the  New  World.  He  allured  them  with  prospects  of 
ioKnense  wealth  in  a  fertile  region,  which  would  reward  (he  ijidustiy  of 
those  who  cullivaled  it  with  all  the  precious  productions  of  the  lorrid  zone, 
and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  the^  might  take  possession  of  it,  in 
order  to  fulfil  God's  promise  of  making  his  ptople  the  head  and  not  Ihe 
tail  He  assured  them  of  being  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his 
autbority,  and  of  vestii^  al!  (he  powers  of  government  entirely  in  their 
ha[tds.  But  by  this  time  (he  colonists  were  attached  to  a  country  in  which 
they  had  resided  for  many  years,  and  where,  though  they  did  not  attain 
opulence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  great  abundance  ;  and  tbey 
dreaded  so  much  the  noxious  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  English  who  first  setlled  in  Jamaica,  that 
liey  declined,  though  in  (he  most  respectful  terms,  closing  with  [be  Pro- 
tctor's  proposition.! 

•HuichinsonpApp,  KiO,4c,  CnJIecL p. 333  i  Hulr:l«liB(in,p.Il»,J;c.    Oiiaimm,  p  im 
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Note1;i].  FaoeU, 

TlBE  was  situated  at  euoh  a  dislanco  from  the  AraTjian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  M 
made  it  impracticablB  to  convey  coramodities  from  IJienco  to  that  city  by  land 
oarri«(;e.  This  induced  the  Phreniciana  to  render  tliemeelves  masters  of  ^ino- 
crara  or  Rldnocolura,  Ihe  ncarpBt  part  in  the  MEiiUcrraiiCB.n  to  the  Red  Saa. 
They  landed  tho  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India, 
at  Elath,  tho  safest  harbour  in  the  Rod  Sea  towards  the  North.  Thence  they 
were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocoiura,  the  distance  not  being  veryconsiderahlB  j 
and,  being  re-shipped  in  that  port  were  IransportBii  to  Tyie,  and  distributed  over 
thi!  world,  Strabon.  Geogr.  edit.  Casaub,  lib.  xv'u  p.  1128,  Dioitor.  BiDul. 
Biblioth,  Histor,  edit,  Wesaelingii,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

Note  [2].  Pace  21. 
The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian 
ekill  in  naval  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  fiagmenls  transmitted  to  ua 
by  antiquity.  Tho  learned  and  induBtrloos  Mr,  DodwoU,  in  a  dissertation 
preliied  lo  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers 
pobliBhod  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurioua  work,  tha 
Bompoflition  of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno's  name.  But  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu, in  hiH  I'Esprlt  dea  Loix,  lib.  sxi.  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougainvaie,  in  a  dis- 
sertation published  torn.  ixvi.  of  the  Mdmoiros  dc  I'Acaddmie  des  Inacriptiona, 
&B.  have  established  its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  un- 
■OBweralilB.  Rimusio  has  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  curious  voyage 
with  a  dissertation  tending  to  illustrate  it.  Racolte  de  Viagri,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
H.  do  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  treated  Uic  same  subject. 
II  appears  that  Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook 
this  voyage  in  email  vessels  so  constructed  that  he  could  keep  close  in  with  tho 
coaot.  Ho  sailed  from  Godes  to  the  island  of  Ceme  in  tivelvo  days.  Tills  ia 
probably  what  is  known  to  the  moderns  by  the  name  of  tho  Isle  of  Aiguim. 
It  became  the  chief  station  of  the  Cartltaginiuns  on  that  coast ;  and  M.  de 
Bougainville  eonteiids,  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  and  ingenuity.  Proceeding  from  Cemo,  and  still  following 
the  winding  of  the  coast,  he  arrived  in  serentoen  days,  at  a  promontory  which 
ho  called  The  West  Hum,  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanced  to 
another  promontory,  which  he  named  The  SoiUk  Horn,  and  which  is  manifestly 
Capo  de  Trcs  Punlos,  about  five  doereea  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  short  abstract  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed  down  tons,  con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  state  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  AlVica,  aro 
conlirmod  and  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  modem  naviga- 
tors. Even  those  circumstances  which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have 
been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  lend  to  confirm  it. 
Ho  obsorvea,  that  m  tho  country  to  the  eoutli  of  Cerne,  a  profoana  silence 
roignod  through  the  day  ;  but  during  tho  niglit  innumerable  fires  were  kindled 
along  the  banka  jf  the  rivers,  and  the  air  resounded  with  tho  noise  cf  pipoB 
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and  drums  and  ctics  of  joy.  The  same  thing,  as  Ramuaio  oliserves,  still  takes 
place.  The  excessive  heat  obliges  (he  Negroes  to  taku  sheitct  intlie  woods,or 
in  their  houses,  during  (he  daj.  As  soon  as  the  Eun  seta,  thej  sally  out,  and  by 
torchlight  enjoj  the  pleasure  of  music  and  dancing,  in  which  Ihey  spend  the 
lUght.  Ramus,  1, 113.  F.  In  anothor  place,  ho  mentions  the  sea  as  burning 
with  torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred  to  M.  Adanaon,  on  the  eame  coast,  may 
esplain  this  ;  "  Ab  Boon,"  says  he,  "  as  the  sun  dipped  beneath  tho  horiion,  and 
night  overspread  the  earth  with  darkness,  the  sea  lent  us  its  friendly  light. 
While  the  prowof  our  vessel  ploughed  the  foaming  surges,  it  seemed  to  set  them 
all  on  lire.  Thus  we  sailed  in  a  luminous  inclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like 
a  large  circle  of  taja,  from  whence  dai-ted  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  a  long  stream 
of  a  light,"  Voy,  to  Senegal,  p,  176,  This  appearance  of  the  sea,  observed  by 
Hunter,  has  been  mentioned  aa  on  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Periplus.  It  is,  however,  a,  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climates.  Cap- 
tain Cook's  second  vojago,  vol,  i,  p,  15,  The  Potiplus  of  Hanno  has  been 
translated,  and  every  point  with  respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated  with  much 
learning  Bndingonuity,in  a  work  published  by  DonPedr.  Eodrig.Campomancs, 
entitled,  Aiiliguedadmarilimade  Cartagq,  con  el  PcripiodBBU  General  Hannon 
traducido  0  illustrado.    Mad.  1759. 4to. 

Note  [3],  Paqb  21 
LoHB  after  tho  navigation  of  the  Phronioians  and  of  Eudoxus  round  Africa, 
Polybius,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  historian  of  antiquity,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  h^  his  attention  to  geographical  researches,  affirms,  that 
it  was  not  known, in  his  time,  whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent  stretching 
to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Poljbii  Hist,  hb,  iii. 
Piiny  the  naturalist  asserts,  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between  tho 
BOulhern  and  northern  temperate  zones,  Plinii  Hist,  Natur,  edit,  in  usum. 
P^ph,  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  63,  U*  they  had  ^ven  full  credit  to  tho  accounts  of  those 
Tojages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a  doubt,  the  latter  could 
not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions  the  voyage  of  Eudoxua, 
but  treats  it  as  a  fabulous  tale,  lib.  ii,  p.  155 ;  and,  according  to  bis  account  of 
it,  no.  other  judgment  can  be  formed  witli  respect  to  if.  Strabo  seems  not  to 
have  known  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  state  of  tho 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  Geogr.  iih.xvii.  p.  1100.  Ptolemy,  the  mostinquiri- 
tire  and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  was  equally  unacqu^nted  with 
any  parts  of  Africa  situated  a.  few  degrees  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  ;  for  he 
supposes  that  this  great  continent  was  not  surrounded  by  tho  sea,  but  that  it 
stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  south  pole  ;  and  he  so  far  mistakes 
its  true  figure  that  he  describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
Mitadvanccdtowards  thesouth.  Ptolemiei  Geogr.lib.tv.c.  9.  Brlotii Parallela 
Geogr.  veteris  et  novce,  p.  S6. 

NoTB  [4].  PAaE24. 
A  FACT  recorded  by  Strabo  affords  a  very  strong  and  singular  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  When  Alosander  marched  along  the  banks  of  tho  Bydaspes  and 
Acesine,  two  of  the  rivets  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were 
many  crocodiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that  tlie  couotry  produced  beans  of  the 
same  species  with  those  which  wore  common  in  Egypt.  From  these  circum- 
stances ho  concluded  that  ho  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared 
a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspea  to  Egypt.  Strab,  Geogr.  lib.  iv,  p.  1020. 
This  amaiing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to 
that  monarch ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with 
particular  attention  in  order  to  acquire  tiie  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had 
accurate  maps  or  descriptions  of  the  countries  throu^  which  he  matched.  Lib, 
ii,  p.  120.  But  ill  his  age  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  e.ttcnd  beyond 
(he  limits  of  tho  Mediterranean. 
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Note  [5].  Pace  34. 
Aa  the  flux  and  tefliix  of  the  eea  is  remarkably  groat  a 
rivor  Iiidiig,  (his  would  ronder  the  phen 


NoTK  [6].Faob25 
It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  seldom  induced  to  advance  er>  far  as  ths 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  bj  motires  of  curiosity  or  viewa  of  conimereia] 
advantage.  In  coneequencs  of  this,  their  idea  conoorning  the  position  of  that 
great  river  was  very  erroneoua.  Ptolemj  places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
nhich  he  distinguisjiefi  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Muuth,  in  tlie  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  degree  of  longitude  from  his  iirst  meridian  in  (ha  Fortunate  lelands. 
But  its  Irua  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian,  is  now  detenniiied,  by 
astronomical  observationa,  to  bo  only  a  hundred  aiid  five  degreea.  A  geographer 
Eo  eminent  must  have  been  betrayed  into  an  error  of  tliia  magnitude  by  the 
imperfection  of  the  infonoation  which  ho  had  received  concerning  those  diatatrt 
reg'ions;  and  this  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with  them  being 
extremely  rare.  With  respect  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
his  inlelligenca  was  still  more  defeclivo,  anil  his  errors  more  enormous,  I  ^all 
bavB  occasion  to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  country  of 
the  Seres,  or  China,  no  less  than  sixty  degrees  further  east  than  its  true  position. 
M.  d'Anville.oneof  the  most  learned  and  intelligontof  the  modern  geographora, 
]as  set  liiiB  m^ttGr  in  a  cleitr  light,  in  two  dissertations  publisiied  in  Mem.  do 
I'Acadfm.  dcs  Inscript.  &c.  torn.  xzxYi,  p.  573.  604. 

Note  [7].  ?*ge  25. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dlscoveri&i  of  the  ancients  were  made  chiefly  by 
land;  those  of  the  moderns  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  Tlic  progress  ot 
conquest  led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  to  the  tattor.  It  is  a  judicious 
observation  of  Strabo,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  kirown 
the  East,  those  of  the  Romans  opened  the  West,  and  thoBO  of  Mithri dates  A^ing 
of  Pontus  tho  North.  Lib.  i.  p.  26.  When  discovery  is  carried  on  by  land 
alone,  its  progress  must  be  slow  and  its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carried 
on  only  by  sea,  its  sphere  may  be  more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapidj 
but  it  labours  under  peculiar  defects.  Though  it  may  make  known  the  position 
of  dilferont  countries,  and  ascertain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  respect  to  their  interior  state. 
Above  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  Its  ports-,  but, 
in  a  consid.'irable  part  of  that  great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than 
survey  its  coasts  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions  are  in  a 
great  measure  unknown.  The  ancients,  iVho  had  a  very  imperfect  knowlodga 
of  its  uoasts,  except  where  they  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Rod  Sea, 
were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodor  is  Siculus,  had  explored  many  parts  of 
it  now  altogether  unknown.  Unless  both  modes  of  discovery  be  united,  tho 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  earth  must  remain  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

Note  [8].  Pace  27. 
The  notion  of  the  ancJents  concerning  such  an  excessive  degree  of  heat  in 
the  torrid  zona  as  rendered  it  uninhabitablo,  and  their  persisting  in  this  error 
long  after  they  began  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse  with  several  parts 
of  India  lying  within  the  tropics,  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  (hat  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of  their 
holding  this  opinion,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistence  of  their  theory 
with  their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bestowed  attention  upon  every  part 
of  philosophy  known  to  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone 
was  uninliabitable,  and,  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  iDterco'orso 
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between  tfco  northern  and  Eouthcrn  temperate  zones.  He  intvoduces  Africanus 
tliUB  a.ddresslng  the  younger  Seipio:  "You  sec  this  cartb  cnconipaESUil,  and  as 

each  other,  and  sustaining  the  opposite  polesof  heaven,  ore  frozen  witli  perpetual 
cold ;  tha  middle  one,  and  the  targest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  (he  heat  of  the  sun; 
two  are  habitable;  the  people  in  Ihe  southern  one  are  anlipodes  to  us,  with 
whom  wo  have  no  connection."  Semmfan  Sciptortii,  e.  6.  Geminus,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  coiitomporary  witli  Cicero,  dolivera  the  eaine  doctrine,  not  in  a 
popularwork.but  inhisEnrijoijsBf  ijjrc^ira,  a  treatise  puralj  scientific.  "When 
ire  speak,"  sajs  he,  "of  the  sonthem  temperate  zone  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
concerning  llioee  who  ore  called  antipodes,  it  must  be  always  understood,  that 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  orinlbnnatioD  concerning  Ihe  southern  temperate 
lone,  whether  it  be  inhabited  or  not.  But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  course  which  the  sun  holds  between  the  tropics,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  another  zone  situatad  to  the  south,  which  enjoys  the  same  degree  of  tempera- 
ture  with  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit."  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Potavil  ■ 
Opus  de  Dootr.  Temper,  in  quo  Uranolo^um  sivu  Syetemata  var,  Auctorum, 
Anist.  n05,  vol.  3.  The  opinion  of  Flinv  the  naturalist,  with  reepeot  to  both 
Jieae  points,  was  the  same:  "There  are  hva  divisions  of  tlie  earth,  which  aro 
sailed  zones.  All  (hat  portion  which  lies  near  to  the  two  opposite  poles  is 
oppressed  with  vehement  cold  and  eternal  frost.  There,  unblessed  with 
the  aspect  of  milder  stars,  perpetual  darkness  reigns,  or  at  tlie  utmost,  a 
feeble  light  reilected  from  Eurrounding  snows.  Tlio  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  bunit  up  with  ilamca  and  fiery 
vapour.  Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  districts  lie  two  oljicr  portions  of 
tho  earth,  which  are  temperate  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  inter- 
posed, there  can  be  no  communication  between  tbem.  Thus  Heaven  has  de- 
prived OS  of  three  parts  of  tho  earth."  Lib.  ii.  c.  63.  Strabo  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit:  "The  portion  of  the  earth  which 
lies  near  the  equator,  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat." 
Lib.  ii.  p.  154.  To  these  I  might  add  the  autliocity  of  many  other  respectable 
philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  thb  doctrine  was  generally  received,  wo 
may  observe,  that  Formonides,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  tirst  nhn 
divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he 
supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat  beyond  the  tropics.  Aristotle, 
as  wo  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  tho  difierent  zones  in 
the  same  marmer  as  they  are  defined  by  modem  geographers.  But  tlie  progress 
of  disiiovury  having  gradually  demonstrated  that  soveril  regions  of  the  earth 
which  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 
this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries  which  thoy  allotted  it. 
Ftom  a  passage  in  Strabo,  who,  as  far  as  1  know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity 
from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject,!  should  conjecture, 
that  those  who  calculated  according  to  the  meaBurement  of  the  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, supposed  tho  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen  degrees,  about 
eifht  on  each  side  of  the  equator;  whereas  such  as  followed  the  computation 
o£^  Poaidonins  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat  more  than 
twelve  degrees  on  each  side  of  tiie  equator  to  the  (orrJd  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  ji. 
151.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion  of  tlie 
earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitable  ;  according;  to 
the  latter,  about  one-half  of  it.  With  this  resdieUon,  the  doctrine  of  Iho 
ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  loss  absurd  i  and  we  can  conceive 
the  reason  of  their  Rseertinj;  this  zono  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had 
opctted  a  communication  with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  When  men 
of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zono,  they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by  (he 
definition  of  geographers  to  sixteen,  or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees; 
and  as  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator,  they 
might  still  suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  discourse, 
the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  he  given  to  all  (hat  portion  of  the 
earth  which  lies  within  tho  tropics.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  those  ideas  of  the  lator  geogranhers ;  and,  adhering  to  the  diTisjon  of 
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nonides,  describes  the  torrid  zone  ns  the  largest  of  llie  Eve.  Soma  of  the 
BDta  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  inloierabls  heat  of  the  torrid  zono 
popular  error.  This  we  are  told  by  I'lutarch  was  the  Bentjment  ol'  Pjthago- 
DJid  wo  lean  from  Strabo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Polyhiua  had  adopted 
iaiue  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ftolemj  seems  to  hare  paid  no  regard  to  th? 
ent  doctriiis  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 


The  court  of 


Note  [3],  Pabe  35. 


. Inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiij, 

and  of  literary  improvement,  wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown  iii  Per. 
tugal  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  when  the  people  of  that  Iflngdom  began  Iheii 
voyages  of  discovery.  More  tlian  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was  introduced 
by  Jolin  III.,  whose  reign  eommenced  A.D.  1521. 

Note  [10].  PiQE  3S. 
An  inetance  of  this  is  related  by  Hailuyt,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Portu 
gucso  historian  Garcia  de  Reeende.  Some  Engiisli  merclianta  having  resolved 
to  open  a,  trade  with  the  coaai  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  despatched 
BiDttassadorB  to  Edward  IV.,  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  iie  had 
acquired  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  prohibit  his  subjocts  to  proaocate  tlioir  intended  voyage.  Edward  waa 
so  mucli  ealisfied  with  tlie  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his 
orders  in  the  terms  which  they  desired.  Hakiuyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  aod 
rradics  of  the  EngUeh,  vol.  ii.  pmt  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  [11].  Pace  42. 
The  time  of  Columbus's  death  may  be  neariy  ascertained  by  the  followmg 
circumstances.  It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Ferdinand  and  IsabaUa,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had  at  that  time  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  seafaring  life.  In  another  letter  he  informs  them  that  he  went  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  lourteen  ;  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  bom  A.  D. 
1447.  Life  of  Chcista.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand,  Churchill's 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  485. 

Note  [12].  Pjqe  44. 
Tub  spherical  tigare  of  the  earth  was  knonn  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
They  invented  the  method,  still  in  use,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  different  places.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imi^inary  line 
which  eocompasseB  (he  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sLsty  degrees ;  tlieso 
they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees. 
The  country  of  the  Serei  or  SmiB,  boing  the  furthest  part  of  India  known  to 
the  ancients,  was  supposed  by  Marinua  Tyrius,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
geographors  before  Ptolemy,  to  bo  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
five  degrees  to  the  cast  of  tlie  first  meridian,  passing  through  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  Ptolemiei  Guogr.lib.  i.  e.  11.  If  this  supposition  was  well  founded, 
the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  degreea  west  &om  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands  ;  and  the  navi- 
gation in  that  direction  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  pursuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had  described  countries, 
particularly  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zipangri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  oon- 
luderably  to  the  east  of  any  part  of  Asia,  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Paulua 
Ae  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  li.  c,  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  ooursa,  this  country,  as  it 
esterided  further  to  the  east,  was  etill  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  con- 
clusions of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from  inaccurate  observations,  were  just, 
if  the  suppositions  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  oountrica 
which  Marco  Polo  visited,had  been  sitnutod  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude 
Marinus  had  ascert^ned,  the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  the  East  Indies  must 
have  boon  to  steor  directly  west.     Herrera,  dec.  I.lib.  i.  c.  3.    Ai  '      ' 
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Knowled^;c  of  the  y'lbe  has  now  rfiscovered  tlie  great  error  of  Marinu'f,  in 
Buppoaiiig  China  to  tia  litieen  iiours,  or  two  hundrod  and  twontj-HYe  degrees 
east  from  the  Canuy  lalanda;  and  tiial  even  Ftoleiiiy  vias  miatuken,  wheo  ho 
reduced  tliolongitudaaf  China  to  twelve  lioure,  or  one  Itundradandei^htydegroes. 
The  longitude  of  the  wesum  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  in  seven  Itours,  or  ou« 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  pic  Caiiary  Islands.  But 
Coluniljus  followed  the  light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  Ihe 
authority  of  writers,  who  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  instriiotarQ  and 
guides  of  mankind  in  the  Bcionce  of  geography. 

Note  [13].  P*aE  53, 
As  the  Portuguese,  in  niaking  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart  far  irom  the- 
coast  of  Africa,  tiiey  concluded  that  birds,  whose  Hlght  they  observed  with 
great  atteiilion,  did  not  venture  to  any  considerable  distance  from  land.  In 
the  infancy  of  navigation  it  was  not  known  thai  birds  oiten  stretched  their  Sight 
to  an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  buds  are  often  Getn  at  the  distauce  of  iivo  liondrEd  leagues  from  the 
nearoHt  coast.  Sloane's  NaL  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol,  1.  p.  30.  Catcnbj  saw  an 
owl  at  sea  when  tho  ship  waH  bk  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Hat. 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  1.  Hist.  Naturelle  de  M.  BuiFoii,  torn.  xvi.  p.  33. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  tliis  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  seems 
to  hare  relied  with  some  oonHilencc,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observa- 
tion is  conJirmad  fay  Capt.  Cooli,  the  most  eitensive  and  eipeiicnced  navigator 
of  any  age  or  nation,  "No  one  yet  knows  (says  he)  to  what  distance  any  of 
the  oceanic  birds  go  to  sea;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  thai  there  ia  ono 
in  the  whole  tribo  that  can  be  relied  on  in  poiuting  out  the  vidnlty  of  land  " 
Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  27S. 

Note  [14].  Paqe  58. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  describes  ons  of 
the  harbours  in  Cuba  with  all  the  cnthudaatic  admiration  of  a  discoverer. — "I 
discovered  a  river  which  a  galley  might  easily  enter  ;  tho  beauty  of  it  induced 
me  to  sound,  and  I  foimd  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  there. 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  river,  tiie  clearness  of  the  watcf  through  which  1  could  see 
the  sandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  ditfercnt  kinds,  the  tallest 
andtmesti  had  seen,  and  an  intinite  number  of  other  arge  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  tlio  plains  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  this 
country  oxcels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  tho  night  in  brightness  and 
splendour,  so  that  I  often  said,  that  it  would  bo  in  vain  for  mo  to  attempt  to 
give  your  flighnessos  a  fliU  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen 
could  come  up  to  tho  truth  ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amaiod  at  the  sight  of 
such  beauty,  tliat  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it."    Life  of  Columb.  c.  30 

Note  [15],  Page  59. 
The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  hnmanity  and  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  natives  on  this  occasion  is  very  striking.  "  The  king  {says  he  in  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  eipressed 
great  grief  for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  In  the  place 
in  many  large  canoes  j  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing  that  was  upon 
deck,  as  tlie  king  gave  Qs  great  assistance  :  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  all  possible  care  that  every  thing  should  be  properly  done,  both 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  ho  sent  some  of  his  relaiiona 
weeping,  to  beg  of  mo  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give  nie  all  tliat  he  had. 
I  can  assuie  your  Highnesses,  that  so  mucli  care  could  not  have  been  taken  in 
secuiing  our  effects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  tngeilier 
in  one  place  near  his  palaee,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for 
the  custody  of  it  were  emptied.  Mb  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men, 
who  watched  during  the  whole  night,  and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  they 
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bad  been  much  Interested  in  our  loss.  The  people  aye  soafiectioiiate,9otraetal>lij^ 
Dnd  90  peaceable,  tliat  1  sivear  to  your  Highnesees,  that  there  is  not  a  bettor  racB 
of  man,  nor  a  better  country  in  tjio  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 
selves; their  ooQvorBatiun  is  the  BweetBsl  and  mildest  in  the  v^orid,  cheerful  nnd 
always  accompanied  with  a  emile.  And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked, 
jet  your  Highnesses  may  be  assured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable 
customs;  the  king  is  served  with  great  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  bo  docentthal 
it  is  pioasant  to  sec  him,  as  it  is  likowine  to  observe  the  wonderful  memory 
which  these  people  have,  and  their  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  lends 
them  to  itirnuire  into  its  causes  and  eflecla."  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  far  this  officious  attention  to  Iho 
opinion  which  the  Indiana  entertained  of  tliem  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 

Note  [16].  Page  ea. 
EvEnv  monument  of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  wliicl! 
he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what  passed  on  this  occasion, 
eihibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  his  inlrepidily,  his  humanity,  his  prudence, 
his  public  spirit,  and  courtly  address.  "  I  would  have  been  less  concerned  for 
this  misfortune  had  1  alone  been  in  danger,  biith  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that 
1  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  times  been  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  'But  what  gave  me  infirute  grief  and  vexation 
was,  that  after  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  mo  faith  to  undertake  this  onter- 
prise,  in  which  1  had  bow  been  so  succcssiUl,  that  my  opponents  would  have 
been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  Highnesses,  and  the  eilant  of  your  ter- 
ritory, increased  by  me ;  it  should  please  Uie  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  all  by  my 
death.  AU  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable  had  it  not  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  those  men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  pronuse  of  the  greatest 
jiTospeiity,  who,  seeing  themselves  in  such  distress,  cursed  not  only  their 
coming  along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me  which  prevented  them 
&om  returning,  as  they  often  had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this, 
my  sorrow  was  greatly  incroased  by  rocollocting  that  I  had  IcH  lay  two  sens  at 
school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not 
in  ail  probability  be  known  that  1  had  done  such  services  as  might  induce  Your 
Highnesses  to  remember  them.  And  though  I  eomlbrtod  myself  with  the  f^th 
that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that  which  tended  so  much  to  the  giory  of  his 
Church,  and  whichi  had  brought  about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  im- 
perfect, yet  I  considered,  that,  on  account  of  my  uns,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive 
me  of  that  glory  which  1  might  have  attained  in  thi»  worid.  While  in  this 
confused  state,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortime  which  accompanies  Your  High- 
nesses, and  imagined  that  although  I  should  perish,  and  the  vessel  be  lost,  it 
was  possible  that  you  might  somehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage, 
and  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended.  For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon 
parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  situation  required,  that  I  had  discoverod 
tho  lands  which  I  promised,  in  how  many  daysl  had  done  it,  and  what  course 
I  had  followed.  I  mentioned  the  goodness  of  the  country,  the  character  of  tlio 
inhabitants,  and  Oiat  Yout  Higlmesses'  subjects  wore  left  in  possession  of  all 
that  1  had  discovered.  Having  sealed  this  writing,  I  addresECd  it  to  Your 
Higlmesses,  and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who  should  deliver 
it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigner  found  it,  the  promised  reward  might  prevail 
on  them  not  to  ^ve  the  information  to  another.  I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to 
he  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  after- 
wards in  a  cake  of  Wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopped  it  well,  I 
cast  it  into  the  sea.  All  the  men  believed  that  it  was  some  act  of  dovotion. 
Imagining  that  this  migiit''.ievrr  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ships  approached 
nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet  like  the  first,  and  placed  it  at  the  top 
of  the  poop,  so  that.  If  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remaining  above  water  might 
be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune," 

NoTE[n].pAaEfi4. 
Some  Spanish  authors,  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealousy,  have  Endea- 
voured to  detract  Trom  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  insinuating  that  lie  was  led 
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la  the  discovery  of  Ilia  Kew  'M     Id       t  by  hi      w  t  1    i 

^niua,  but  by  mfoi'mntion  \IIhld  dA        dgttl 

count  a.  vessel  having  been  dr  f    m    ts   course  bj         t    ly  d      Was 

carried  bufore  them  fartathwt,      didd        th  tf        unk     wn 

country,  from  which  it  letum  d   vith  difii    Itj     th    p  I  (      d  tl  I  rs 

being  tlie  only  persons  who  d  th    d   t    sses  wh   h  th         w      IT     d 

from  want  of  provl^ons  and  ftig  t^lgyg        I        fdyft 

their  ariivol, all  the  four  died     b  tth    pil  tl  b  d      t    tl     1    U5 

of  Columbus,  his  inlimate  firiend  disciosed  to  him  before  his  death,  tho  secret 
of  the  discoreFy  which  he  had  iiccidentidly  made,  and  left  him  his  papers  coii~ 
loining  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  served  aa  a  guide  to  Columbus  ui  hia 
undertaking.  Gomora,  as  fai  oal  know,  is  theJirat  author  who  published  this 
story.  Hist.  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evLdoncs  to  support  it. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destination  is  known.  Some  pretend 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Andalusia,  and  was  sailing 
either  to  the  Canaries  or  to  Madeira  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscayncr  in  its  way 
to  England;  others,  a  Fortugueso  ship  trading  on  tho  coast  of  Guinea.  The 
name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  ho 
landed  on  Ills  return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in  Portugal;  according  to 
others,  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The  year  in  which  this  voyags  was  made  ifl 
no  less  uncertain.  Monson's  Kav.  Tracts.  ChurchUl,  iii,  371.  No  msation  is 
made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  discoveries,  by  And,  Bernaldes,  or  Fet.  Martyr,  the 
contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  his  usual  Judgment,  passes  over 
U  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit 
only  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  S.  As  Columbus  bold  his  course 
directly  west  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it,  some  later  authors  havo 
supposed  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided  by  some  previous 
information.  But  they  do  not  reeolleet  the  p^iineipies  on  wLich  he  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  success,  that  by  holding  a  westerly  course  he  miiat  certainly  arrive 
at  those  regions  of  the  east  described  by  the  ancients.  His  fii-m  belief  of  his 
Dwu  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  without  devlaUon. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  in  question  Columbus's 
tl^m  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
ascribed  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim  their  countryman.  He  was  of  tho  noble 
family  of  the  Bohaims  of  Sciiwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  iH'st  rank  in  the  Imperial 
town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  Muller,  batter 
known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanas,  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of  cos- 
mography as  excited  a  desire  of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and 
qualities  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  investi- 
gate and  describe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Dntchess  of  Burgundy  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  invited  all 
the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel, 
of  whose  Chroniean  Mundi,  a  German  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
A.  D.  1493,  his  merit  aa  a  cosmographcr  raised  him,  in  conjunction  wi3i 
Diego  Cano,  to  the  eoramand  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  year 
1483.  In  that  voyage  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
Be  settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  e.  2.  Magellan  had  a  terrestrial  globe 
made  by  Behum,  on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  he  proposed  to 
bold  in  search  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea,  which  he  afterwards 
discovered.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  19.  Heriera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year 
1492,  Behaim  visited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map 
drawn  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  tho 
fitmily.  Thus  far  tho  story  of  Martin  Behaim  seems  to  be  well  authentioatcd  i 
hut  the  account  of  his  having  discovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  appear* 
to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  knowledge  of  Behium 
but  what  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  dissertation  '  De  voro  Novi  Orbis  Inven- 
tore,'  published  at  Frankfort,  A.  D.  1714,  by  Jo.  Frid.  Sfuvenius,  I  was  induced, 
by  tho  authority  of  Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Ger- 
many i  but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information,  communicated  to  me  liy 
the  learned  Dr.  John  Kolnhold  Forster,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken. 
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Dr.  Forster  has  bBcn  likewise  so  good  aa  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  BchBJm''*' 
map,  oa  publi^ed  by  Doppclm9.;or  in  his  account  of  the  IVlatliematiciiLns  and 
Artists  of  Nuremberg.  From  this  map  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical 
knowledge  at  that  period  is  tnanifeaf.  Hardly  ono  place  is  laid  down  in  its 
true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  BL-haim 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  region  in  America.  He  delinoales,  indeed,  an 
island  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St,  Brandon,  This,  it  is  imagined,  may 
be  some  part  of  Guiaua,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  placesit  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Cape  Verd  isles,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
island  which  has  been  admitted  into  aoma  aneient  maps  on  no  better  autharity 
than  the  legend  of  the  Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whose  story  is  go  childishly 
fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald,  CambiDnais  ap.  Missmghani 
Floriiegiuni  Sanctorum,  p.  427, 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America  seem  not  to  rest 
on  a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Powell, 
a  dispute  having  arisen  among  (to  sons  of  Owen  Gnyneth,  King  of  North 
Wales,  concerning  the  succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  oce  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contenlion,  betook  himself  to  Boa  in  guest  of  a  more  quiet  settlo- 
nient.  He  steered  duo  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  nortl),  and  arrived  ia  an 
unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so  desii'able,  that  he  returned  to 
Walca  and  carried  thither  BeveroJ  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is 
Bttid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1170,  and  after  that,  he  and  his.  colony 
were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  ia  to  bo  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose  tes- 
limony  the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  published  his  history  above  four 
centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which  ho  relates.  Among  a  people  as 
rude  and  aa  illiterate  as  the  Welsh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction 
80  remote  must  have  been  very  imperfGclly  preserved,  and  would  require  to  bo 
confirmed  by  some  author  of  graator  credit,  and  nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoo's 
voyage  than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  Meredith  ap  Rees,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at 
Buch  a  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  tliat  he  ciumot  be  considered  as  a  wit- 
ness of  much  more  credit  than  Powell,  Besides,  hia  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt, 
vol.  iii.  p,  1,,  convey  no  information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisiied  with  his 
domestic  situation,  employed  himself  in  searching  Ihe  ocean  for  new  possBssions. 
But  oven  if  we  admit  tho  authenticity  of  Powell's  story,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  unknown  country  which  Madoc  discovered  by  atooring  west,  in  such  a 
course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part  of  America.  Tho  naval 
skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfih  century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it  ia  more  probable  that  it  was  Madeira,  or 
some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  with  some 
dialectsspoken  in  America,has  been  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  crmiirins 
UiB  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few  in- 
Btances,  and  in  some  of  these  la  so  obscure,  or  so  fancihjl,  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  casnal  resemblance  of  a  small  niUnber  of  words.  There 
is  a  bird,  which,  as  far  aa  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America,  from  Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Penguin.  This  word  in  tlie  Welsh  language  signifies  White- 
head. Ahnost  all  tho  authors  who  favour  tho  prelensiona  of  the  Welsh  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of 
the  Welsh  laneuago  with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America.  But  Mr. 
Pennant,  who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Penguin,  obaerves  that 
all  the  birda  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  "  so  that  we  must  resign  every 
hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hyputhoaia  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in 
tho  New  World."  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  fee.  Besides  this,  if  the 
Welsh,  towards  ihe  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settled  in  any  pan  o' 
America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must  havs  been 
found  amona  Ihoir  deacendants,  when  they  were  discovered  about  three  hnndred 
years  posterior  to  their  migration  ;  a  period  so  short  that,  in  the  course  of  it, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  for- 
gotten. Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  Henry 
H.,  p,  3T1,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning  the  discoveries  made  by 
Madocand  invalidates  the  truth  of  his  story  by  other  arguments  of  great  weight 
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The  prBtensionB  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  disoovecy  of  Antcrii^a  seem  to  ba 
better  louiidcd  than  those  of  tlio  Germans  or  Wolnh.  'liie  ixn'iaL.iliLnts  of 
Scandinavia  weco  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for  (he  boMnees  and  extent 
of  Ihcir  maritime  excirrsianB.  In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered  and  planted 
a  colony  in  Iceland.  In  9113,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  estsblighed  eottle- 
ment£  there.  From  that,  soma  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the 
wost,  and  discovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  those  horrid  regions  with 
which  thoy  ivero  acquaJntod.  According  to  their  repreBentation,  this  country 
v/aa  sandy  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  wood, 
on  which  account  they  gave  it  Che  name  of  HeUe-land,  and  Mark-land,  and 
having  afterwards  found  soma  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  oalicd 
it  fViit-land.  The  credit  of  this  story  rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  authority 
of  the  saga,  or  chronicle  of  King  Olaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or 
StJirlvsaas,  published  by  Perinakiold,  at  Stockholm,  A.  D.  1697.  As  ,  Snorro 
was  bom  in  the  year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  centurieR 
after  the  event  which  he  relates.  His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries 
of  Biom,  and  his  companion  Lief,  ia  a  very  rude  confused  talc,  p.  1€4.  110. 
326.  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  him  what  part  of  America  it  was  in 
which  the  Norwegians  landed.  According  to  hia  account  of  tlie  length  of  tho 
days  and  nights,  it  must  have  been  as  far  north  as  the  (ifly-cighth  degree  of 
latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Labradoro,  approaching  nuar  to  the  entry 
of  Hudson's  Stcaila.  Grapes  certainly  are  not  the  production  of  that  country. 
Torleus  supposes  that  there  is  an  error  hv  the  tent,  by  rectiiying.of  which  the 
place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitude 
4d°,  But  neither  is  that  the  region  of  the  vine  in  Amorica,  From  perusing 
Snorro's  tale,  I  should  think  lliat  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  correeponds 
best  with  that  of  the  country  diseovered  by  the  Norwegians.  Grapes,  however, 
are  not  the  production  of  that  barren  island.  Other  conjectures  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  &  I'Hist.  de  Dannem.  176,  &c.  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  north  to  enamme  them.  It  seems  manifest, 
that  if  the  Norwegians  did  discover  any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their 
attempt  to  plant  colonies  proved  unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was 
soon  lost. 

NoTB  [10].  Page  64. 
Peter  MiRTTn,  ah  Angleria,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  residing  at  that  time  in 

rt  of  Spain,  whose  letters  c        * 

'od,  in  the  order  wherein  th 

3  himself  and  his  learned  CO] 
terms.  "  Pra;  Istitia  prosiluisse  tc,  vixqne  a.  lachrymis  prs  gaudio  temperasse. 
quando  llteras  adspejiisti  meas  quibus,  do  antipodum  orbo  latent!  hactenns,  te 
certiorem  foci,  mi  auavissime  Pomponi,  insinuasti.  Ex  tuia  ipso  Uteris  colhgo, 
quid  senseria,  SansisU  autom,  tautiqua  rem  feoisti,  quanti  vhrum  summa  doo- 
trina  inaignitum  decuit.  Quis  namque  cibns  sublimibus  prsstari  potest  ingcniis, 
isto  suaviorf  quod  condimentum  gratiua  ?  A  me  facia  conjecturam.  Beati 
seutio  spiritus  mcos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  prudentos  aliquos  ci  hie  qui  ah  oa 
redcuot  provinola.  Implicant  animos  pecuniarum  cumulis  augendis  miseri 
avari,  libidinibns  obsoceni ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo  plani  aliquando 
fuerimus,  oonlemplando,  hujuscemodi  rerum  notitia  demulciamue."  Epiat.  152. 
Pomponio  Lffito. 

Note  [19].  Pace  69. 

So  firmly  were  men  of  science,  in  that  ago,  persnadod  that  tho  countries 

which  Columbus  had  discovered  wore  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  that  Be- 

naldes,  the  Cura  do  los  Falacios,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable 

trohcient  in  the  knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an 
iland,  But  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  tho  dominions  of  tho  Great 
Khan.    This  he  delivered  as  liis  opmion  to  Columbus  hiuiself,  who  was  his 

Kest  for  EOine  time  on  his  return  fVam  his  second  voyage  ;  and  he  supports  it 
several  argnmunts,  mostly  founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Jolm  Mandevillc. 
'Vol,.  1.-58 
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MS.  p^ies  me.  Antonio  Gallo,  who  was  seetHtary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa 
towards  the  dose  of  the  fiHeenth  century,  published  a  ahorC  account  of  tlie 
nayigations  and  discoverieB  of  hia  countrynian  Columbus,  anneied  to  liU 
Opuscula  Historica  de  Rebus  Populi  Genucnsis:  in  which  he  informs  us,  from 
letters  of  Columlius  which  be  himself  had  seen,  that  it  was  hla  opinion,  founded 
upon  nautical  observations,  that  ooe  of  the  islands  lio  had  dieoovered  was  dis- 
tant only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  CatUgara,  which,  in  the  charts  of  the 
geographers  of  tbal  age,  was  laid  down,  upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  lib. 
vii.  c.  3,  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Aeia.  from  this  he  concluded,  that  if 
Beme  unknown  continent  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation,  tliero  must  be  a  short 
and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  to  this  extreroe  region  of  the 
EiubL     Muritori  Scriptores  Ror.  llalicarum,  vol.  iiiia  p.  304. 

Note  [20].  Page  71. 

Bernalses,  the  Cwa  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  conterapoTary  writer,  says, 

that  five  liundred  of  those  captives  wore  sent  to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in 

Savjlla  as  elavesi  but   tliat,  by  the   cliange  of  climate  and  their  inability  to 

boar  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they  all  died  in  a  sliort  time.    MS.  peites  7iie. 

Note[21].Paoe76. 

Columbus  seoms  to  liave  formed  soma  very  sin^lar  opinions  ooncEming  tne 

oonntries  which  he  had  now  discovered.    The  violent  swell  and  agitation  of 

the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led  liim  to  conclude  thia  to  be  the  highest 

part  of  the  terraqueous  glube,  and  he  imagined  Ihat  various  eireuirisUinces 
concurred  in  proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted 
this  erroneous  principle,  llie  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to 
fell  in  with  a  notjon  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c,  102,  that  tlie  terrestrial  paradise 
was  the  highest  land  in  the  earth  ;  and  he  believed  tliat  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a  person 
of  so  much  sagacity  should  be  infiuenccd  by  tlie  opinion  or  reports  of  xuch  a 
fabulous  author  as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  Kera 
obliged  to  follow  such  guides  as  they  could  find  ;  and  it  appears  from  suvoral 
passages  in  the  manuscript  of  Andr.  Bornaldas,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that 
DO  inconsiderable  degree  of  credit  was  given  to  tho  testimony  of  Mandeville  in 
that  age.     Barnaldea  frequently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect. 

NoTK  [22].  Page  81. 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Harrera,  consider  Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vespucci, 
as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continont  of  America.  They  uniformly  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  rosentmont 
against  Vespucci,  for  deserting  tho  sarvioa  of  Spain,  and  eclcring  into  that  of 
Portugal,  may  have  prompted  these  writers  to  conceal  the  actions  which  he 
performed.  But  Martyr  and  Beiizoni,  both  Italiatis,  could  not  he  warped  by 
the  same  prejudice.  Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author;  he  resided  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  informed  with  respect 
to  all  public  transacUona  ;  and  yet  neither  in  his  Decads,  the  first  general  history 
pobliahed  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  aa  account  of 
all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does  ho  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour 
of  having  first  discovered  the  continont.  Benzonl  went  as  an  adventurer  to 
America  in  the  year  l£i41,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time.  He  appears 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  warm  leal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  hia  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci. 
Hertera,  who  compiled  his  general  history  of  America  from  the  most  autfientic 
records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  but  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying 
the  dates  of  both  the  voyages  which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  con- 
founding the  ono  with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  tohmiseif  tho 
glory  of  having  discovered  the  continent.  Her.  dee.  I.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  asserts, 
that  iu  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  loya!  liscal,  it  was  proved  bj 
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the  testimony  of  Ojoda  himaolf,  thai  liu  toucliud  at  Hispaniola  when  returning 
to  Spain  from  bia  first  voyage;  whereas  Vespucci  gave  out  that  (Iibj  reluniod 
dirpollj  lo  Cadiz  from  tha  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  ct  Hispaniola  only  in 
th«ir  second  voyage ;  and  that  ho  had  linished  the  voyage  in  live  jiionths ; 
wheroas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account,  be  had  employed  eevcntcen  months 
in  perlbnninj  it.  Viaggio  prinio  do  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundo,  p.  45 
Hercera  gives  a  more  full  account  oi' tliis  inquest  in  another  pad  of  his  Decads, 
and  to  the  same  effect.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in  Hispaniola 
when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that  time  come  to  an  agreemuot  with 
Boldaji,  who  opposed  Ojeda's  attempt  to  Bioite  a  new  insurrection,  and,  of 
consequence,  hie  voyage  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  admiral. 
Life  of  Columbus,  c.  i)4.  According  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  set  out  on  bis 
first  voyage  May  lOth,  1497.  Viag.  ptimo,  p.  8.  At  that  time  Columbus 
was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his  voyage,  and  eeeme  to  have  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  afi'airs  of  the  New  World  were 
at  this  juncture  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of  Columbua, 
It  ii  not  probable  that,  at  that  period,  a  commission  would  be  granted  to  another 
person  to  anticipate  ttie  admiral  by  undertaking  a  voyage  which  he  himself 
intended  to  perform.  Fonseci,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  liecnEO 
for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  tlie  direction  of 
Indian  affairs,  until  the  deatb  of  Prinoe  Jolm,  which  happened  September,  1497, 
(P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182,)  several  months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci 
pretends  to  have  set  out  upon  hie  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1T45,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no  merit, 
written  with  little  judgment,  and  leas  candour.  He  contends  for  his  country- 
man's title  lo  the  discovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind  seal  of  nafional 
partiality,  hut  produces  no  new  evidence  to  support  it.  Wo  learn  fi-om  hira 
that  Vespucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  ISIO, 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  52.  At  what  time  the  name  o, 
AiiERici  cajno  to  be  first  given  to  the  New  World  is  not  certain. 

Note  [231.  Page  99. 
The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in 
all  their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  soextraordinaryin  its  nature,  and 
gives  as  such  an  ideaof  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  Ihey  acquired 
in  the  New  World,  that  it  wdl  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  "  I  Alonso  da 
Ojeda,  servant  of  tha  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  Ibe 
conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you,  ana 
declare  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  tliat  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and 
eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of 
whom  you  and  we,  and  oil  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  bo  hi  the  worlds 
BIO  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  gcncrationB 
during  more  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  world,  ond  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  pro 
vinces,  because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  havei 
found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preEervalion ;  therefore  God  our 
Lord  gave  the  charge  of  nil  those  people  to  one  man  naraod  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  constituted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  what- 
ever place  they  are  bom,  or  In  whatever  faith  or  place  Uiey  ate  educated,  mighl 
yield  obedience  unto  bim.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most 
proper  place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave 
him  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
judge  and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people 
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time,  havB   been   chosen  to  the  ponlifioate.     Thus  it  now  couiiiiuis,  ,ind  wiB 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  One  of  theao  Pontiffs,  us  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant  of  theso 
islands,  and  of  the  Tiena  Firing  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the  Catholic  Kingi  of 
Castilo,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorioiiB  mtmary,  and  their 
Buceeasors,  our  sovereigns,  with  all  the;^  contain,  as  b  more  fully  expresEed  in 
certain  deads  paSEcd  upon  that  occasion,  wJiicli  you  may  see  if  you  dosire  it. 
Thus  His  Majesty  is  King  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in 
virtDo  of  Ihia  donation ;  and,  as  King  and  lord  aforesaid,  mo^t  of  the  islands 
to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  His  Majesty,  and  now 
yield  obodiuncB  and  subjeution  to  him  la  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without 
resistance ;  and  instantly,  as  Boon  as  tJiey  received  information,  thpy  obeyed 
the  religious  men  sent  by  the  King  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
our  holy  faitli ;  and  oil  tlieso,  of  their  own  free  will,  without  any  rcuompcnso 
or  gratuity,  became  Chrisljans,  and  continue  to  be  so  ;  and  His  Majesty  having 
received  mem  graciously  under  bis  protection,  has  commanded  thai  they  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  subjects  and  vassals.  Vou  are 
bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat  and 
require  you  to  consider  attentively  wliat  I  have  declared  to  you  ;  and  that  you 
may  more  pecfecily  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  lime  a^  is  reaaunable  in 
order  that  you  may  acknowlcdgo  the  Church  as  the  superior  and  guide  of  the 
universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  right,  and 
his  Majesty,  by  his  appointment,  as  King  and  sovereign  lord  of  tliese  Islands, 
and  of  the  Tierra  FirmS ;  and  that  you  consent  that  the  aforosiud  holy  fathers 
shall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this, 
you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  obliged ;  and  His 
Majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,  and  wUI 
leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in 
the  Enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  Besides  this.  His  Majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to 
obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  violence,  I  will  subject 
you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  Church  and  King,  1  will  take  your  wives 
and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according 
to  His  Majesty's  pleasure;  I  will  seize  your  goods,  and  da  you  all  the  mischief 
in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to 
thek  lawful  sovereign.  And  1  protest,  that  all  the  bloodslied  and  calamities 
which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to  you.  and  not  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  me, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  me ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declara- 
tion and  requisition  unto  yon,  I  require  the  notary  here  present  to  grant  me  a 
certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form."     Herrera,  d«c.  1,  lib.  vii.  c,  14. 

Note  [24].  Page  105. 
Balboa,  in  hia  letter  to  the  king,  observes  that  of  the  hundred   and  ninety 
men  whom  he  look  with  him,  there  v/era  never  above  eighty  fit  tor  service  at 
one  lime.     So  much  did  they  suffer  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.     Her- 
rera, doc.  1.  lib.  X.  0. 16.     P.  Mart,  decad,  S26. 

Note  [25].  Pace  no. 

FoNSKCA,  Bishop  of  Palencia,  the  principal  director  of  American  Aff^s,  had 

eight  hundred  Indians  in  property;  the  commondator  Lope  de  CoiichilloE,  hia 
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peninBuh  projects  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but,  where  broadest, 
docs  not  extend  aboue  twenty-fivo  leagues.  It  is  an  HitonmyB  plain,  not  only 
without  mountains,  but  almost  witliout  any  inequality  of  ground,  'i'lie  in- 
hahitaiita  are  supplied  with  water  from  pila,  and,  wherever  Ihey  dig  thorn,  find 
it  in  abundanco,  II  is  probable,  from  all  those  drcuinstuines,  that  this  country 
was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea.  Herrersj  Descriptio  In^ie  Occidentaiis,  p. 
14.    HJBtoire  Natureile,  par  M.  de  Buffon,  torn.  i.  p.  593. 

Note  [27].  Page  120. 
M.Clavjqeho  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Spaninrds  who  sailed 
with  Cordova  and  Grljalva,  as  fancying  in  the  warmth  of  their  imagination, 
that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cupolBs. 
I  know  not  what  translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulied  (for  hiB  quotation 
from  it  is  not  taken  from  the. original),  but  1  never  imagined  that  any  building 
erected  by  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  struoture 
which  their  utmost  skill  in  architecture  was  incapable  of  rearing.  My  words 
are,  that  they  fancied  the  villages  which  they  saw  from  Uieir  ships  "to  bs 
cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles."  Sy  pinnacles  I  meant  some  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  the  building;  and  the  passago  is  translated  almost 
literally  tram  Herrera,  dec.  S.  lib.  iii.  e.  I.  In  almost  all  Ihe  accounts  of  new 
countries  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  that  age,  this  warmtii  of  admira- 
tion is  conspicuous ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most 
splendid   terms.     When  Cordova  and  his  companions  first  behold  an   Indian 

village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  thej  had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dig- 
nified it  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cairo.  B.  Diaz,  c.  2.  From  iJio  same  cause 
Grijalva  and  his  associates  thought  the  country,  along  the  coast  of  which  they 
held  tJieir  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 

Note  [28],  Pige  123. 
The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according  to  M. 
Cassini,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  The  height  of  tha  monn- 
tMn  Gemini,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten  Ihoueand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Peak  of  Toneri£Fe,  according  to  the  measureraent  of  P. 
FeuilW,  la  thirteen  iJionsand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The  height 
of  Chimboroao,  the  roost  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no  leas  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  feet  above  the  highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.  Voyage  do  D, 
Jnan  Ulloa,  Observations  Astron.  et  Physiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  114.  The  line  of  con- 
gelation on  Chimborazo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  per- 
petually  with  snow,  is  no  less  tJian  two  thousand  four  huHdred  feel  from  its 
Bummit.    Prevot  Hist.  Ginfir.  dea  Voyages,  vol.  liii.  p.  636. 

Note  [29].  Pace  123. 
As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impression  thsn  general  asser- 
tions, I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye-witness,  P.  Cattanco,  a 
Modenesa  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  and  llius  represents 
what  he  foit  when  such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view.  "  While 
I  resided  id  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography,  that  the  mouA 
of  the  river  de  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadtJi,  1  considered 
it  as  an  e^^geration,  because  in  this  hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such 
v^t  rivers.  When  T  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  J  found  the  matter  to  be  e;iactly  as 
it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particolarly  from  one  circumstance  !  When 
we  took  our  departure  from  Monte  Video,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  di- 
minished, we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the  op 
posite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  wo  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  wa 
could  not  discern  land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water  as 
if  we  had  been  in  Borne  great  ocean.    Indeed  we  shoi^d  have  taken  it  to  be  tet. 
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if  tha  fresh  witer  of  tho  tiver,  whioli  wis  tutbid  like  Hie  Po,  ]iad  not  saliafie)! 
us  that  it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Busnos  Ayres,  another  hundred  miles 
up  tho  river,  and  wliere  it  is  Blill  much  narrower,  it  is  not  only  impoeaible  to 
diecern  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  indeiid  very  low,  but  percehe  the  houeca 
or  the  lops  ol'  the  Bteeples  in  the  Portugueac  Bctllement  at  Coionia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river."  Lettera  prima,  poblished  by  Muratori,  II  Chriatianeaiino 
Feliofi,  &c.  i,  p.  257. 

Note  [30].  Pace  124. 
Newfounih,*kd,  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  are  the  countries  which 
lie  in  tho  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  Kinedom  of  France  ;  and  in  every 
part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rirors  is  froien  during  winter  to  the  thick- 
ness of  several  feet;  the  earth  is  covered  with  enow  aa  deep  ;  almoi't  ail  the 
birds  fly  during  that  season  from  a  climate  whore  they  could  not  live.  The 
country  of  the  Eakimani,  part  of  Labrador,  and  tho  eounlries  on  tho  south 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in  the  same  parallel  with  Great  Britain  ]  and  yot  in  all 
iheae  the  cold  la  ao  intense  that  even  the  industry  of  Europeans  has  not  at- 
tempted cultivation. 

Note  [31].  Page  125. 

AcosTA  ia  tho  firat  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endeavoured  to  ac 
count  for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  now  continents,  by  iha 
agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  In  each.  Histoire  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  and  JiL 
M.  de  Bulfan  adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  obterv  v- 
tions,  bul  has  eniplcyed  his  amailng  powers  of  destriptive  eloquence  in  em- 
belliahing  and  placing  it  in  the  must  striking  light.  Some  remarks  may  be 
added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much  importance  in 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  temperature  of  various  climatea. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its  passage  rob  the  surface  of 
some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this  the  coldness  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But 
if  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it  will  come,  by  doQ;reea.  to  pass 
over  a  surface  already  cooled,  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its 
own  keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  largo  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all 
the  severity  of  intense  frost. 

Lot  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea;  tho  superficial 
water  must  be  Immediately  coolod  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  propor- 
tionally  warmed.  But  the  auperlicial  and  colder  water,  becoming  apecilically 
heavier  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  descends ;  what  is  warmer  supplies 
its  place,  which,  as  il  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its.  turn,  continues  to  wai-m  the  air 
which  paasos  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  auperficial 
water  and  suoeeasive  ascent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  the  consequent  suc- 
cessive abatement  of  coldness  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  a^Ution  caused  in  the 
sea  by  tlie  merlianical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  tl'.e  tides. 
Tins  will  go  on,  and  llie  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  tho 
whole  water  is  so  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  surface  is  no  longer  removed 
from  tho  action  ofithe  wind  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by 
fi-ost.  Whenever  the  surface  frecjee,  the  wind  is  no  longer  wanned  by  the 
water  irom  below,  and  it  goea  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

Prom  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter  frosts  in  ex- 
tensive continents;  their  mildness  iji  smalt  islands;  and  tlie  superior  ngoiir  of 
winter  in  those  parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 
In  the  north-weat  parts  of  Europe,  tlie  severity  of  winter  la  mitigated  by  the 
went  winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  mouths  of  November,  Deceiriber,  and 
patt  rf  January. 

On  the  otlier  band,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  surface, 
which  must  therefore  ceaso  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  Bul  tlie  8am« 
wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  It,  brings  up  tl^e  colder  water  from  below, 
and  thus  is  continually  losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  wind  or  air  passing 
over  it,  proceeds  from  the  following  circumstance : — that  on  account  of  the 
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trajiBpanncy  of  tho  sea,  its  surface  cannot  he  heated  to  a  great  degree  hy  the 
sun'e  taya;  whereaa  the  ground,  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  aeqiiiros 
groat  heal.  When,  tlieretbre,  the  wind  hlowa  over  a  torrid  comiiicnl,  it  is 
Boon  /aisod  to  a.  heat  almost  iatolcrable;  bat  during  its  passage  over  an  exten- 
sive ocean,  it  is  gradually  coaled  ;  bo  that  on  its  arrival  at  tho  furthest  shora 
it  ia  again  fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  accoitnl  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  continents  in  the 
torrid  zone  :  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the  same  latitude  ;  and  lor  tiie 
superior  warniLli  in  suninier  which  large  continents,  situated  in  tho  temperate 
or  colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy  when  compared  with  that  of  islands.  Tho 
heat  of  a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays,  but  on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly 
produced,  and  which  remains  foe  some  lime  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  day  is  warmest  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  summer  warmest  about 
tile  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  forests  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  tlie  sunbaems  from  heating  the 
ground,  are  a  great  cause  of  llie  temperate  climate  In  tho  equatorial  parts.     The 

the  rays  intercepted  from  the  ground,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  suthcient  to 
absorb  heat  enough  for  this  purpose.     Besides,  it  ia  a  known  fact,  that  the  vege- 

fhis  perspiration  produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  perspiration. 
Thus  the  eifect  of  tho  leaf  in  heatmg  the  air  in  contact  with  it  is  prodigiously 
diminished.  For  Uioae  obaervations,  which  throw  much  additional  light  on 
this  curious  subject,  1  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  fiobison,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  tho  university  of  Edinburgh. 

Note  [33].  P*GE  125. 
The  climate  of  Eraii!  has  been  described  by  two  eminent  iiaturalists,  Piso 
and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  with  a  philosophical  accuracy  for  which  wo 
search  in  Tain  i[i  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces  in  America.  Both 
represent  it  as  temperate  and  mitd  when  compared  with  the  climate  ofAfHco. 
They  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing  wind  which  blows  continually  from 
the  sea.  The  njr  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  tho  night,  insomuch  that 
the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts,  rise  deMedidna  Brasillensi, 
lib.  i.  p.  I,  &c.  Margravius  Histor.  Rorum  Natural.  BrasiliiB,  lib.  viii.  c  3.  p. 
264.  Niouhoffl  who  resided  long  in  Brazil, confirms  their  description.  Churchill's 
Collection,  toL  ii.  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  missionary  many  years  among 
the  Indians  upon  the  river  Oronooo,  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  there.  Hist,  de  I'Oronoque,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt 
a  very  considerable  dcgreo  of  cold  in  tho  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Biet,  who  lived  a  considerable  time  in 
Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France,  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing 
can  be  more  different  from  these  descriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  a^ 
Iha  African  coast  given  by  M.  Adanson.     Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim 

Note  [33],  Pace  126. 
Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  jn  the  year  1739. 
In  latitude  44°  south,  they  began  to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  In 
latitude  48°,  they  met  with  Islands  of  floating  ice.  Hisioire  des  Karigauons 
aax  Terres  Australea,  torn.  Ii.  p.  256,  Ike.  Dr,  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude 
59",  Id.  torn.  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
latitude  50°  33"  south,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  which  is  midsummer  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty-first  of  Deccmhor  being  the  longest  daj 
there,  compares  tiie  ctimato  to  that  of  England  in  ttie  middle  of  winter. 
Voyages  by  Hawltesworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  latitude  55°,  on  tho  sixteenth  of  January, 
H'liidi  corresponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  of  his  attend- 
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3,n\a  died  In  one  nigbt  of  eitrenie  cold,  und  all  the  party  were  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  perishing.  Id,  ii.  51,62.  By  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
corresponding  to  September  in  our  Jiemiaphere,  winter  was  set  in  with  rigour, 
and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow.  Ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  hia 
voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  furnishes  new  and  striking  instances  of  the 
eitraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  tliis  region  of  the  globe.  "  WJio  would 
have  thought  (sa.ja  he)  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues 
in  circuit,  situated  between  the  latitade  of  54°  and  55°,  should  in  tha  very 
height  ol  EDmmer  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deeji,  with 
frcoen  snow  ;  out  more  especiaUy  the  S.  W.  coast  i  The  very  summits  of  the 
loOy  mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity  that  lay  in 
the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom  oi  the  bays,  the  coast  was  ter- 
minated by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height."    Vol.  ii.  p.  SIT. 

In  some  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordinary  dcgreo  of  cold 
prevaihi  in  very  low  latitudes,  Mr.  Bogle,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Delat  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of  the  year  1T74,  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitudn 
31°  39'  N.  He  often  found  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty-nine  degrees 
under  the  freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit's  scale :  and  in  the  midcflo  of  AprU  the 
standing  waters  were  all  froien,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow  frequently  fell. 
Tlie  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  country  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
cessive cold.  In  travelling  from  Indostan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  sam- 
mit  of  the  Boutan  Mountajna  is  very  great,  but  tha  descent  on  the  other  side 
is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  derated  region,  ex- 
tremely bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr,  Stewart,  read  in  tho 
Royal  Society,  p.  T.  The  extraordinary  nold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  cannot 
bu  accouaied  for  by  the  same  cause.  Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for 
elevation.     Some  of  them  are  countries  depressed  and  level. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  degree  of  cold  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  bo  the  form  of  tho  continent  there. 
Its  breadth  gradually  decreases  as  it  Etretcbes  from  St.  Antonio  southwards, 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimensions  are 
much  contraotcd.  On  the  cast  and  west  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  From  its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that  a  groat  extent  of 
sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
In  whichever  of  these  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches 
the  Magellanic  regions,  by  passing  over  a  vast  body  of  water  ;  nor  is  tho  lojid 
there  of  such  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  its 
progress  over  it.  These  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  this  district  of  America  moro  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to 
that  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of 
summer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia  In  a  correspondent  northern  lati- 
tude. The  north  wind  is  tlie  only  one  that  reaches  this  port  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a,  great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  survey  of  Its  position, 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than  augment  the 
degree  of  heat.  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  termina- 
tion of  tlie  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  through  tho  whole  extent  of  the  coutinent.  The  most 
sultry  regions  in  South  America,  Quiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie 
many  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country  of 
Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  ia  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of 
them.  The  north  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Ameriea  on  increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passago 
over  torrid  regions  ;  but  before  it  arrives  there,  it  must  have  swept  along  tho 
summits  of  the  Andes,  and  becomes  impregnated  with  t)ie  cold  of  tliat  frozen 
region. 

Though  it  bs  now  demonstrated  that  there  Is  no  southern  continent  in  thai 
region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  bo  certain 
from  Captain  Cecil's  discoveries,  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  ■ 
south  pole,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southern 
ocean.  Vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239.^.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote  froion 
continent  may  reach  the  aoutnenj  extremity  of  America,  and  affect  its  climate, 
ia  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  af'"'' 
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Note  [34],  Paqe  127. 
M.  CoNDtuiNE  is  one  of  tha  latest  and  most  accurate  observers  of  the  in- 
terior BtalB  of  South  America.  "  After  descending  from  the  Andes  (says  be,) 
one  behoids  a,  vast  and  uniform  prospect  of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing 
more.  One  treads  upon  tho  earth,  but  doos'not  see  it;  as  it  is  bo  entirely 
covered  ivitli  luxuriant  plants,  weeds,  and  shrubs,  that  it  would  requira  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  labour  to  clear  it  for  the  space  of  a  fool."  Relation  abrt- 
g(te  d'un  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.  Ono  of  the  singularities  in  tho  forests  is  a  sort  oi 
osiers,  or  withos,  called  bejucoiby  the  Spaniards,  toines  by  the  Franoh,  and  nibbcs 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  usually  employed  as  ropes  in  Amsiica.  This  is  one 
of  ths  parasitical  plants,  which  twists  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rising 
above  fiieir  hiebest  branches,  its  tendrils  descend  perpendicularly,  strike  into 
the  ground,  tsite  root,  rise  up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend 
alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident, 
and  form  a  cnnfiision  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  resembles  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  Bancroft,  Wat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99.  These  witiics  are  often  as  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  man.  Id.  p.  75.  M.  Boguer's  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru 
perfectly  resenibles  this  description.  Voyages  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Oviedo  gives  a 
Eiinilar  description  of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  America,  Hjat.  lib,  is.  p. 
144.  D.  Tho  country  of  the  MoJIQS  is  so  much  oyerflowed,  that  tliey  aro 
obliged  to  reside  on  the  summit  of  some  rising  ground  during  some  part  of  the 

£;ar,  and  have  no  commuiiicalion  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distanoo. 
ettros  EdiliaiiteB,  torn,  x,  p,  187.  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  just  description  of 
the  rivers,  ialtes,  woods,  and  marshes  in  those  countries  of  America  which  lie 
between  tiie  tropics.  Oricea  de  los  Indios,  lib,  11.  o.  5.  (  4,  5.  The  incredible 
hardships  V>  which  GonwJea  Piiarro  was  eiposed  in  attempting  to  march  inttt 
Iho  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  convey  a  very  striking  idea  of  that  part 
of  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  state,  Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Ro"al  Com- 
ment, of  Peru,  part  ii,  book  iii.  c.  2—5. 

NoTs  [35].  Page  12B. 

The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  always  of  a  siio  inferior  to  , 
those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moose-deer  which 
have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  size. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  considorablo  number  of  bones  of  an  immonso 
magnitude  have  been  found.  The  place  where  this  discovery  has  been^made 
lies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Scioto 
with  tho  Ohio,  It  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter,  on 
the  side  of  the  marsh  called  tha  Salt  hck.  The  bones  lie  in  vast  quantitioa 
ibout  five  or  sii  feet  under  ground,  and  the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank  on 
tho  edge  of  the  Lick.  Juumal  of  Colonel  George  Croglan,  MS.  penei  me. 
This  spot  seems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  These  bones 
must  have  belonged  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk ;  but  naturalists  being  ac- 
quainted with  no  living  creature  of  such  size,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  they  wore  mineral  subBtancos,  Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  speci- 
mens, and  afWr  inspecting  them  more  narrowly,  they  are  now  allowed  to  be 
the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  tho  elephant  is  the  largest  known  quadruped,  and 
the  tusks  wnich  were  found,  nearly  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  tho 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  concluded  that  the  carcasses  deposited  on  the 
Ohio  were  of  that  species.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  ono  of  the  peieons  of  our  age 
best  qualified  to  dscide  with  respect  to  this  point,  having  accurately  examined 
pcveral  parcels  of  tusks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  sent  from  the  Ohio  to 
London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  belong  ia  an  elephant,  but  to 
Bome  huge  carnivorous  animal  of  an  unknown  species.  Phil.  Transact,  vol. 
Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  tha  same  kind,  and'aa  remarkable  for  their  size,  have 
noon  found  uear  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jenisoia,  and  Lena  in 
Ei'.:i-Tia.  Slrahlenberg,  Descript.  of  Mrlh  and  East  Paris  of  Europe  and  .Isia. 
p.  4112,  Ac.     The  olo^ant  seems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  tho  torrid  lono. 

Vol.  L-^9 
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had  DOvei  multiplies  beyond  It.  In  such  cold  regiuna  as  those  bordering  on  lh« 
Siozea  sea,  he  could  not  live.  Tlio  Biistouca  of  euch  large  animals  in  America 
might  open  a.  wide  field  for  conjecture.  The  more  we  oontemplalo  tlie  face  of 
nature,  and  consider  thovaciotjof  her  prodactions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied 
that  astonishing  changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by  convul- 
sions and  revolutions,  of  which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

Note  [36].  P*ge  128. 
This  degeneracy  of  the  doinestjc  European  animals  in  Ameiica  may  be  im- 
puted to  some  of  these  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  arc  situated 
either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  counlrioa  bordering  upon  it,  the  uiqieaso  of 
heat  and  diversity  of  food  prevent  sheep  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the 
-Kune  size  as  in  Europe.  Tiiey  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  not  bo 
juicy,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the  climate  ia 
rmoro  favourable,  and  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grasses 
which  spring  up  □at^rally  in  their  pasture  grounds  is  not  good.  Mitchell,  p. 
151.  Agriculture  is  still  ho  much  in  ila  infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  eatUo  ia 
not  raised  in  any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigo- 
rous in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle.  The  general  treatment  of 
■thoir  horses  and  homed  cattle  is  injudieious  and  harsh  in  all  the  English  colonies. 
These  circumstances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
■quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the  horses,  cows,  and 
'riieep  of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces, 

TE  [37].  Page  128, 
In  tlie  year  1518,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  visila- 
■tion  of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  describes, 
and  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planterB. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  im- 
ploro  protection  of  the  saints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new,  they  wore  at  a  lose 
"to  find  out  the  sunt  who  could  give  them  the  most  cficctual  aid.  They  cast 
lots  in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom  they  should  invoke.  The  lots  de- 
cided in  favour  of  St.  Satuminus.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with  great 
■solemnity,  and  immediately,  adds  tho  historian,  the  calamity  began  to  abate. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  iii.  c.  IS.  p.  107, 

Note  [38],  Page  !29. 
The  author  of  Rechorches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains  supposes  this 
■difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  degrees 
from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent  ia  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degree! 
tVom  it  in  America,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  observations  carried  oo 
dunng  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  ditforenco  is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteed 
degrees  of  latitude.    Present  State,  dc  p.  257. 

Note  [39].  Paqe  123. 
Jahuarv  Sd,  17es,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river,  in  East 
Florida,  observed  a  frost  so  intense  that  in  one  night  the  ground  was  frozen  an 
inch  thick  upon  tho  banks  of  tho  river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees, 
■at  SL  Augustin,  were  destroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20,  OtJier  instanceB 
of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  tho  southern  provinces  of  North 
America  are  collected  by  Dr,  MitcheU.  Present  State,  p,  206,  &c.  February 
'7th,  1747,  tho  frost  at  Charleston  was  so  intense,  thai  a  person  having  carried 
two  quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  spHt  to  pieces, 
uid  the  water  converted  into  solid  lamps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen  where  thcro  was 
a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  live  large  eel,  was  £:ozen  to  the 
bottom.  Almost  all  the  orange  and  olive  trees  were  destroyed.  Description  of 
South  Carolina,  Bvo.  Lend,  1761. 
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A  B.EMABK&BI.1:  instance  of  this  accura  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a  ccuntrj  Dverr 
whoca  level,  and  so  low,  that  during  the  rainy  seaaons  itiausuallj  tovored  wilL' 
muter  near  two  feet  in  hBigM,  This  renders  the  aoil  ao  rich,  that  on  the  surlaoa, 
for  twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a,  stratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  such  has 
been  transported  to  Barbodoee.  On  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  thirty  crops  of 
ralan  canea  have  been  raised  silcceBeively ;  whereas  in  the  West  Lidian  islands 
not  more  than  two  is  ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  eipedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  diminish  this  esoeaaive  fertility  of  soil  aro  va- 
riouB,     Einoroft,  Nat.  Hiat.  of  Guiana,  p.  10,  &c. 

Note  [41]. Page  134, 
MuLLER  seenia  to  have  believed,  without  Bufficiant  evidence,  that  the  Capu 
had  been  doubled,  torn.  i.  p.  11,  fee.;  and  the  imperial  academy  of  St.  Pelere- 
burgh  give  some  countenance  to  it  by  Ihe  manner  in  which  Tschykolskm^Wiat 
ialaid  down  in  their  charts.  But  I  am  assured,  from  midoiibled  authority,  thai 
no  Russian  veasel  has  ever  sailed  round  thai  cape ;  and  as  the  country  of  7iA«ifti 
ja  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  ia  very  imperfectly  known. 

Note  [42],  Pace  135. 
Were  tliis  the  piaee  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geographical  dis 
quisition,  many  curious  obeervalions  miglit  arise  from  comparing  the  accounts  of 
the  two  Russian  voyages  and  the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One 
remark  is  applicable  to  both.  Wo  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  the 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  they  visited.  The 
weather  was  ao  csttemely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  aun  or  etars  ;  and 
the  position  of  the  islands  and  svipposed  continents  was  commonly  detemiined 
by  reckoning,  not  by  observation.  Behcing  and  Tschirikoiv  proceeded  much 
further  towards  the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  discovered  by  Behring,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  degree  of 
longitude  from  the  first  meridian  in  the  iale  of  Ferro,  and  in  58°  aff  of  latitude. 
Tsi5iirikow  came  upon  tlie  same  coast  in  longitude  241°,  laUtude  66°.  MuUer, 
i.  248,  249.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  port  of 
Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  Ms  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees. 
But  from  the  chart  of  Krenitsen's  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  further 
towards  the  east  than  to  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropaw- 
lowski. In  1741,  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  going  and  returning,  held  a 
course  which  was  mostly  to'  the  south  of  that  chain  of  islands,  which  they  dis- 
covered; and  observing  the  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  headianda 
which  they  descried  towards  the  north,  they  supposed  them  to  be  promontories 
belonging  to  some  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they  fancied, 
BtretcTied  as  far  south  as  the  laUtude  66.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  chart  published  by  MuUer,  and  likewise  in  a  manuscript  chart  drawn  by 
a  mate  of  Bahring'a  ahip,  communicated  to  mo  by  Mr,  Profeasor  Robison. 
But  in  1769,  Krenitrin,  after  wintering  in  the  island  AJaia,  stood  so  far  towards 
the  north  in  his  return,  that  his  coiirae  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring 
and  TschiriJtow  had  auppoaeJ  to  be  a  continent,  which  ha  found  to  be  an  open  sea, 
and  that  thoy  had  mistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  headlands  of  a  continent,  b  is 
probable,  that  ^e  countries  discovered  in  1741,  towards  the  east,  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  tho  chain  of  islands. 
The  number  of  volcanos  in  this  region  of  the  globo  is  remarkable.  There  are 
several  in  Kamtchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands,  great  or  small,  as  far  as  the 
Russian  navigation  extends,  is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  pnrning,  and 
the  mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a  stale  of  eruptioi". 
Were  1  disposed  to  admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiriej 
concerning  the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  this  part  of  tho 
earth,  having  manifestly  suffered  violent  convulsions  ftom  earthquakes  and 
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volcaQoa,  an  iathraus,  which  may  have  fornietlj  united  Asia  to  America,  ha» 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  dnater  of  islands  by  the  shoct. 

It  is  aingular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  navigatora  were  attempting 
to  make  dlHcoveries  in  the  north-west  of  America,  the  Spaniarde  were  prose- 
cuting the  same  design  from  another  quarter.  In  17G9,  tivo  small  vessels 
sailed  ftom  Loretto  in  California  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  country  lo  tho 
nortii  of  that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no  further  than  tho  port  of  Monte- 
Roy,  in  latitude  38.  But,  in  several  suocesaive  supeditions  fitted  out  from  tlio 
port  of  St.  Slas  in  New  Gsiicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  ae  far  as  the 
latitude  68.     Gaxeta  dt  Madrid,  Mardi    19,  and  May  14,  1776.     But  aa  the 

.  voyages  have  nolyet  been  publii ' 

It  of  flie  RueaianB,  or  ehoiv  ho« 

:  approacheil  to  each  other.     It  is 

withhold  this  information  from  the  public 

NoTK  [43].  Paoe  136. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  tlie  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
which  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the  History  of  America  in  the  year 
1777,  is  now  complate.  Mr.  Cose'a  account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed  in  the  year  17B0,  contains  many  curious  and  im. 
portant  facts  with  respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  acorn- 
munication  with  the  New  World.  The  tiistory  of  the  great  voyage  of  Discovery, 
begun  by  Captain  Cook  ui  1776,  and  compieted  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore, 
published  in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  could  desire  with  regard  lo  this  subject. 

At  my  request,  my  friend,  Mr.  Playfair,  Frofesaor  of  Malhematiea  in  tjia 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  compared  the  narrative  and  charts  of  tJiose  illua- 
Irioua  navigators  witli  Ihe  more  imperfect  relations  and  maps  of  the  Russians. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  tJian  I  coijd  have  ventured  to 
place  in  any  observations  which  I  myself  might  have  made  upon  the  subject, 

"■  The  discoveries  of  Captam  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  have  confirmed  the 
conclusions  whicli  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and  have  connected  together  the 
facts  from  which  they  were  deduced.  They  havo  now  rendered  it  certain  that 
Beliring  and  Tschirikow  touched  on  the  coast  of  America,  in  1741.  The  formet 
discovered  land  in  latitude  5B°,  28',  and  about  336"  east  from  Ferro.  He  has 
given  such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchored,  and  the  high  moun- 
tain to  the  westward  of  it  which  he  calls  St.  Elias,  that  though  the  account  of 
his  voyage  is  much  abridged  in  the  English  translation.  Captain  Cook  recognised 
the  place  aa  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  yeni  177ti. 
The  iale  of  St.  Hermogenea,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's  river,  Schumagins  isles 
on  the  coast  of  AlasMa,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the 
namea  which  they  hod  received  from  the  Russian  navigator.  Cook's  Voy.  vol. 
iu  p.  347. 

"  Tschirikow  came  upon  the  aame  coast  about  S°  30'  farther  south  than  BaU- 
ring,  near  tho  Mount  Edgecumbe  of  Captahi  Cook. 

"  With  regard  to  Krenitiin,  we  learn  from  Coxe'a  Account  of  tho  Russian 
Discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  tlie  moutli  of  tlie  Kamtchatka  river  with  tw« 
ships  in  the  year  1768.  With  his  own  ship  he  reached  the  island  of  Oonolashka, 
in  which  there  had  been  a  Russian  settlement  sines  the  year  1762,  where  no 
wintered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain  Cook  afterwards 
anchored.  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alashka,  which  was  supposed  to  ho  an 
island,  though  it  bo  in  fact  a  part  of  the  American  continent.  Krenitzin 
Bccordingiy  returned  without  knowing  that  either  of  his  ships  had  beon  on  the 
coast  of  America  ;  and  this  Is  the  mure  surprising,  because  Captain  Cook  has 
informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be  a  great  continent,  both  by  the 
Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oonolashka. 

"  According  to  Krenitiin,  the  ship  which  had  wintered  at  Alashka  had  hardly 
■uled  30°  to  the  eastward  of  llie  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Ko.mt- 
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cnafka ;  out,  according  fo  tho  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had 
sailed  no  less  tiian  37°  IT  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly 
tho  same  mistake  of  5°  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to  Oouolaahka. 
It  ia  remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  those  seas,  pnt  into  the  hand  of 
Captain  Cook  by  the  Russians  on  thut  island,  there  was  an  erior  of  the  same 
kind,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

*'  But  what  is  of  most  consequenco  to  be  temarked  on  tho  subject  is,  that 
the  disooteriflfl  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  TCrified  Dr.  Robertson's  conjecture 
■that  it  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  thuEe  seas,  by  steering  farther 
to  the  north  than  Behring  and  Tschirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  iirnl 
that  the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  Asia.'  See  p. 
134.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  that  these  two  continents,  which,  in  Iho 
parallel  of  55°,  or  that  of  the  southern  eitremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  ioLir 
hundred  leagues  asunder,  approach  continiia.lly  to  ono  another  as  they  stii^Liik 
together  toward  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from  the  polar  cikIu, 
they  are  terminated  by  two  capes  only  thirteen  leagues  distant.  The  east  c^;,: 
of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66°  6"  and  in  longitude  190°  22-  east  from  Greenwich  ;  !!„■ 
western  extremity  of  America,  oi  Ptrooe'of  Wales' Cape,  is  in  latitude  65°  4fi', 
and  in  longitude  191°  45',  Mearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  strait  (Behring  a 
Strait)  which  sepaiates  these  capes,  are  the  two  ielands  of  St.  Diomede,  froii. 
whieh  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain  King  informs  us,  that  aa  Im 
was  sailing  through  this  strait,  July  5, 1779,  the  fog  haring  cleared  away,  lie 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  at  the  same  moment,  togelJier  with  Ihe  islands  of  St.  Diomode  lymg 
between  them.    Cook's  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

"  Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Araarioa  diverge  so  fast  from  ono  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of 
69°  they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  277.  To  the 
Douth  of  tiie  striut  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  Clerk's,  King's,  Anderson's, 
iic,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Uiomede,  may  have  facilitated  the  migra 
tlons  of  the  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  ou  the  authority  of  the  Rnssiana  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good 
reasons,  has  diminished  the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in 
former  charla  of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or 
the  promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America  S.  W.  towards 
Kamtchatka,  at  the  distance  of  Rve  degrees  of  longitude  farther  &om  the  coast 
of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by  the  Russian  navigators. 

"  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  ia  therefore  eqnally  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voyage  ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been 
corrected,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied,  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the 
accuracy  of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of  the 
map  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  aa  regarded  Kamtchat^a,  and  the  country  of 
tho  Tschutzki,  was  tho  position  of  four  places,  Yakutsh,  Ochotz,  Bolcheresk,  and 
Fetropawlowski,  which  had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  KraBsilnicoiv  in 
the  year  1744.  Nov.  Comment,  Petrop,  Tol.  iii,  p.  465,  &c.  But  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations  was  contested  by  M.Engol,  andM.  Robert  de  Vaugondy;  Coxo, 
Append,  i.  No.  2.  p.  267.272.  and  the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  taie 
away  no  less  than  23  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the  &ith  of  Kras- 
silnicow's  observationa,  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
empire.  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  considering 
that  our  Britiah  navigators,  having  determined  the  position  of  Fetropawlowski 
by  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  observations,  found  the  longitude  of  that 
port  158°  43'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53°  1' ;  agreeing,  the  first  to 
lose  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the- 
calculations  of  the  Russian  aatronomer  :  a  coincidence  which,  in  the  situation 
of  so  remote  a  plaoe,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English 
miles,  and  which,  for  the  credit  of  science,  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked. 
The  chief  error  in  the  Russian  maps  has  been  in  not  extending  the  boundaries 
of  that  empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect the  land  of  tho  Tschutzki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  these 
places  whereof  the  position  had  been  carefully  ascertained,  except  the  imperfcci 
actounts  of  Bebsing's  and  Synd's  voyages,  considerable  errors  could  not  fail 'o 
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lie  introduced,  and  that  point  was  laid  down  as  not  mure  than  23"  2^  Bast  of 
the  meridian  of  Tetropawlowslii.  Coie,  App.  i.  No.  2.  By  the  obaerrationB 
of  Captain  King,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Petropawlowski  and  the 
East  Cape  is  31'  9' ;  that  is  8°  7'  greater  than  it  was  supposed  to  bo  by  tlio 
Russian  geographers."-  -It  appears  from  Cook's  and  King's  Voj.  iii.  p.  3T2, 
that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  UEUall;  joined  together  bf  ice 
during  winter.  Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior  ofScar. 
"  At  this  place,  viz.  near  the  latitude  of  66°  N.  the  two  coasts  are  only  thirteen 
leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between  them  lie  two  islands,  the  diatanca 
from  each  to  either  shore  is  short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place  the  ualived 
of  Asia  could  End  no  difHcult;  in  passing  over  to  tho  opposite  coast,  which 
is  in  sight  of  their  own.  That  in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event  would  happen 
either  through  design  or  aecident,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  eanoes  which 
we  saw  among  the  Tschutzki  were  capable  of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage '. 
and,  however  rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  wa  can  scarcely 
suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might 
have  been  carried  over  by  accident  on  floating  pieces  of  ice.  They  might 
also  have  travelled  across  on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for  we  have  resson  to  believa 
that  the  strait  is  en&ely  frozen  over  in  the  winter;  so  that,  during  that  season, 

sidored  as  one' land."  Letter  Horn  Mr.  Samwell,  Scot's  Magasin'e  for  17S8,  p. 
e04.  It  is  probaile  that  this  intsrostmg  portion  of  geographical  knowledge 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  receive  farther  improvement.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  the  great  and  etiliglitenod 
Sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend 
the  hounds  of  seieneo,  or  to  render  it  mora  accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a  new 
Voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between 
Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not  visit,  to  examine  more  accu- 
rately the  islands  which  stretch  from  one  continent  almost  to  the  other,  to  sut- 
voy  the  norUi-east  coast  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma, 
or  Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle,  by  astronomical  observations,  the 
position  of  each  placo  worth  notice.  The  conduct  of  this  important  enterprise 
is  committed  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  of 
whose  abilities  for  that  station  it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  he 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To  render  the  expedition  more 
extensively  usefvJ,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  attend  Captain  Billings. 
Sin  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomphshuig  the  purposes  of  the  voyage. 
Coio's  Supplement  to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  27,  See. 

Note  [44].  Page  141. 
Tew  travellers  have  had  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  natives  of  Amo 
rica,  in  its  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  a  work  lately  published 
by  him,  he  thus  describes  the  eharacferistical  features  of  the  race;  "Avery 
small  forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremiljes,  aa  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows;  litUe  eyes;  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  th< 
upper  lip  1  the  countenance  broad  !  the  ears  large  ;  the  hair  very  black,  lank, 
and  coarse  ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  thfe  feet  small,  tho  body  of  just  proportion  ; 
and  altogether  smooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire 
some  beard,  but  never  on  the  cheeks."  Notlcias  Araencanas,  &c.  p.  307.  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a  part  of  America  which 
Ulloa  never  visited,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Indians  there. 
"  They  are  all  of  copper  colour  with  some  diversity  of  shade,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  territory  which  they  inhabit.  Those  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fau'er 
than  those  m  the  marshy  low  lands,  on  the  coast.  Their  face  is  round,  fiirther 
removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead 
IB  small,  the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  tbicli,  their  nose 
fiat,  their  eyes  block,  or  of  a  chesnut  colour,  small,  but  capable  of  discerning 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleek,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the 
head,    Atthe&Btaspeot  a  southern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent. 
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Jers,  have  a  neiir  resumblaiice. 

Note  [45].  Page  141. 

AuAZiHO  accounts  aro   given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  the  Americana, 

Adair  relates  the  adventures  of  a.  Chikkaaali  warrior,  who  ran  throagh  woods 

and  over  nioimlains,  three  hundred  computed  milse,  Ln  u  day  uid  a,  half  and 

two  nights.    Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  396. 

Note  [46].  Paqr  143 
M.  GoDiN  LB  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  of  I'fJU 
and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  wliich  there 
is  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  tha  Oronoco,  ob- 
serves, that  the  vigour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  eiactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  climates,  such  as  those 
on  tha  coasts  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco, 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  with  those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says 
he,  boats  daily  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, to  ascend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the  Btroain,  and  witli  the  same 
crew  thej  proceed  to  Sao  Pablo,  wiiich  is  eight  hundred  leaguea  distant.  No 
crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  Negroes,  would  be  found  Dijual  to  a  task  of 
such  persevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portuguese  have  experienced  ;  and  jet  the 
Indians  being  accustomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.     MS. 


Note  [47].  Pahk  145. 
Don  Antoni*  Ulloa,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  t^e  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  while  employed  in  the  same  service  with  the  French  Mathematicians 
during  the  space  of  ton  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  North  Americans,  asserts  "  that  if  we  have  seen  one  American, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly  the 
same."  Hotic.  Ametieanas,  p.  32B.  A  more  early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca 
de  Loon,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewise  traversed  many 
provinces  of  America,  affirms  liiat  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  there 
is  such  a  multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such 
diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like  Uie  children  of  one  father  and 
mother.  Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19,  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  com- 
bination of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  aspect,  which  forms  what  may  be  called 
a  European  or  Asiatic  countenance.  There  mnst  likewise  be  one  tliat  may  bo 
denominated  American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to 
strike  tho  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the  various  shades,  which  dis- 
tinguish people  of  different  regions,  but  the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate 
individuals,  escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persona  who 
had  resided  so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  teBlimony  to  tha 
similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conciudo  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  ds 
los  Indies,  p.  54,  24^.    Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

Note  [48].  Pios  146, 

M.  LE  Chevalier  de  Pibto  observes,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Brazil,  he 

had  been  informed  that  some  persons  resembling  the  white  peojle  of  Darien 

had  been  found  ;  but  that  the  breed  did  not  conUnuo,  and  their  children  becam* 

like  other  Americans.     This  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.     MS 
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Note  [49].  Fade  147. 
The  testiiDoniea  of  difFerent  traTellorfl,  ooncerning  the  Fatagonians,  have 
been  collected  and  staled  with  a  conaiderabla  degree  of  accuracy  hj  tlio  author 
of  Reoherchea  rliiloaophiques,  &c.  torn,  i.  S81,  &0.  iii.  181,  &c.  Since  the 
puhlication  of  hia  work,  aaveral  narigatoca  have  viaited  the  Magellanic  regions, 
and  like  their  predeceaaors,  differ  very  widelj  in  their  acoounte  of  its  inhahltante. 
By  Commodore  Byron  and  hia  crew,  who  sailed  thruugh  the  Straita  in  1764, 
tiie  common  siio  of  the  Patagoniana  was  oBtimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many 
of  them  much  taller.  Fhii.  Tranaaot.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.  By  Captaina  Wallia  and 
Carteret,  who  actuaUy  moasured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from  sis 
feet  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inohoB  in  height.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  22. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  very  people  whose  eae  bad  been  rated 
BO  high  in  the  year  1764 ;  for  Beycral  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baiio  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  Captain  Waliia'B  ship,  and  ho 
naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  tlieee  from  Mr.  Byron.  Hawkeaw.  i. 
In  1767  they  were  agojn  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  differs 
iitflB  from  that  of  Captain  Wallia,  Voy.  129.  To  these  I  shall  add  a  testi- 
mony of  great  weigtt.  In  the  year  17Ba,  Don  Bernardo  Ibcgnez  de  Echavafri 
accompanied  the  Marquia  da  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayras,  and  resided  there 
several  years.  He  ia  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity 
nnimpeaohad  among  hia  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
southern  oitramityof  America,  "By  what  Indians,"  Bays  he,  "is  it  posseted? 
Not  certtdnly  by  the  fabulous  Patagoniana  who  are  aupposed  to  occupy  this 
district.  I  have  from  many  eye-witnessea,  who  have  lived  among  those  Indians, 
and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  description  of  their  poraens. 
They  are  of  the  same  stature  with  the  Spaniards.  I  never  saw  one  who  rose 
in  height  two  I'oroj  and  two  or  three  inches,"  i.  e.  about  BO  or  81-332  jnchea 
English,  if  Eohavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid, 
This  agrees  nearly  with  the  measurement  of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jeauitico, 
S8.  Mr.  Falkner,  who  resided  as  a  roisionarj  forty  yeara  in  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  says  that  "  the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large  bodied 
people  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others  have  mentioned, 
though  I  have  seen  persona  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  southern  Indians." 
Introd.  p.  26.  M.  Dobrizhoffar,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  ^oars  in  Para- 
guay, and  who  had  seen  great  nurabera  of  the  various  tnbes  which  inhabit  the 
countries  situated  upon  the  Straits  of  Magallan,  confirms,  in  every  point,  the 
teatjmony  of  hia  brother  missionary  Falkner,  Dobriihoflbr  enters  into  some 
detail  with  respect  to  tho  opinions  of  several  authora  concerning  Iho  stature  of 
the  Patagoniana.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  trayoUera  wiUi 
"egard  to  the  extraordinary  aize  of  some  bones  found  on  that  coast  which  wore 
aupposed  to  be  human ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  some  large  marine  or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  "  de  hisce  oesibus 
Qfode  quicquid  Ubucrit,  dimmiodo,  me  suasore,  Patagones  pro  gigantibua  desinaa 
habere."     Ilist.  de  Abissonibus,  voL  ii.  p.  19,  tec. 

Note  [50],  Pace  149 
Antonio  Sanches  Ribetro,  a  learned  and  ingenious  physician,  published  a 
dissertation  in  tho  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  disease 
■was  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought 
on  by  an  epidemical  and  malignant  disorder.  Did  I  chooaa  to  entar  into  a  dis- 
quisition on  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned  if  it  had  not  been 
intimatBly  connected  wilii  this  part  of  my  inquiriaa,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  aomo  mistakea  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  ha  founds,  as 
Weil  as  some  errors  in  the  consequences  wiiioh  he  draws  from  them.  The  rapid 
communication  of  this  disease  &om  Spain  over  Europe,  seems  however  to 
resembie  the  progress  of  on  epidemic,  rather  than  that  of  a  disease  trEuiamitted 
by  infection.  The  firat  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  yeai 
1497,  it  hail  made  its  appoaiance  in  most  countries  of  Curope,withBuch  alarming 
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Bjmptoins  us  rendered  it  necessiary  far  tlie  civil  m 

to  cbeek  ita  career. — Since  the  publication  of  ti 

Dr.  SiQchez's  Diasortation  hia  been  communicate 0  to  me.     it  coniiuua  several 

additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  hia  opinion,  which  is  eupported  with  such 

plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  subject  of  inquiry  wel!  deserving  the  atten 

lion  of  learned  physicians. 

Note  [51].  Page  150. 
■plo  of  Otaheito  hiTe  no  denomination  for  any  number  above  two 
'  ■  '  ■       ■"  '     '  "      ■    ■    ■  itiona.    Voyages  by  Hawkeawortli, 


Note  [52],  F.ige  152. 
As  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  estfamely  different  from 
that  eihibited  by  very  respectable  authore,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  some  of 
the  many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  description.  The  manners  of  the 
savage  tribes  in  America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of 
obEcrving  them  with  diacernmsnt,  than  the  phiSosophera  emplojod  by  Franco 
and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  M.  Bouguer, 
D.  Antonio  d'Ulioa,  and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  tlia 
least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Condaiiiine  had  not  only  the  same 
advantages  with  them  for  observation,  but,  in  hia  voyage  down  the  Maragnon, 
ho  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  various  nations  seated  on 
its  banks,  in  its  vast  course  across  the  continent  of  South  America.  There  is  a 
wonderful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. "  They  are  all  eitremely  indolent,"  saysM  Eouguer,  "they  are  stupid; 
they  pass  whole  days  sitting  in  the  same  place,  without  moving,  or  speaking  a 
single  word.  It  Is  not  easy  to  describe  the  degree  of  tlieir  indifference  for 
wealth,  and  all  its  advantages.  One  does  not  well  know  what  mofive  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform  any  service.  It  is 
vain  to  offer  them  money ;  they  answpr,  tliat  they  are  not  hungry."  Voyaga 
au  Perou,  p.  102.  "  IT  one  considers  them  as  men,  llie  narrowness  of  their 
understanding  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  eiceHenee  of  the  soul.  Their 
Imbecility  is  bo  visible  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from 
what  one  has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing  disturba  the  tranquillity  of  their  souU, 
equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  to  prosperity.  Though  half  naked,  they 
are  aa  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.  Richea  do  not 
attract  them  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  of  dignities  to  which 
they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will 
receive  with  the  same  indifference  the  office  of  a  judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a 
hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former  and  appointed  to  the  latter.  Nothing  can 
move  or  change  them.  Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  often  refiiae 
to  perform  a  small  service,  though  certain  of  a  great  recompense.  Fear  makes 
no  impression  upon  them,  and  respect  as  little.  Their  disposition  is  so  singular 
that  there  is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  from 
that  indifference  which  is  proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons ; 
no  expedient  which  can  induca  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay 
aside  that  careless  negligence  which  disconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint 
the  core  of  such  aa  are  attentive  to  their  welfare."  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i. 
335.  356.  Of  those  singular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  instances, 
p.  336—347.  "Insensibility,"  says  M,  do  la  Condamine,  "  is  the  basis  of  the 
American  character.  I  leave  others  to  determine,  whether  this  should  bo  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  apathy,  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity.  It  ariaes, 
without  doubt,  from  the  small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  wants.  Gluttons  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  wherewithal 
to  aatiafy  their  appetit«.  Tomperato,  when  necessity  obliges  them,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  can  endure  want  without  seeming  to  desire  any  thing,  Pusil- 
lanimoua  and  cowardly  to  excess,  unless  when  they  are  rendered  desperate  by 
drunkenness.  Averse  to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour, 
or  gratitude  ;  occupied  entirely  by  the  object  that  is  presoaL  and  always  de 
Vol..  1.— 60  S3 
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termined  by  it  alone,  without  any  solicitude  about  futurity;  incapable  of  fori"- 
aiglil  or  oi"  reflection ;  abandoning  liemselves  when  under  no  reelrcint,  to  » 
puerile  joy,  which  they  eipresB  by  frisking  about  and  immoderate  fits  of  laugh- 
ter ;  without  object  or  design,  iJiey  pass  3i6Jr  life  without  thinking,  and  grow 
old  without  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which  they  retain  all  the  delects. 
If  this  description  were  applicable  only  to  the  Indians  in  some  provinces  of 
Fcju,  who  aie  slaves  in  every  respect  bat  the  name,  one  might  believe,  that  thil 
degree  of  degeneracy  was  occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to  which  thoy 
are  reduced  ;  the  example  of  the  modem  Greeks  being  procf  how  far  setvitade 
ma./  degrade  the  human  species.  But  the  Indians  in  the  miBsions  of  the  Jesuita, 
and  the  Eavages  who  still  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  Umited  in  tiieir 
faculties,  not  to  say  as  stupid,  as  the  other,  one  cannot  observe  without  humilia- 
tion, that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  ad- 
rantages  resulting  from  education  and  society,  differs  but  little  from  the  bruid 
creation."  Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Arnai,  52,  53.  M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelli- 
gent and  pliiloEophical  observer,  who  visited  Martinico  in  1751,  and  resided 
Ihere  aii  years,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Caraibs:  "It  is  not  the 
ed  colour  of  liioir  oompleiion,  it  is  not  tlie  singularity  of  their  features,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them  and  us.  It  is  their  eieesaive  sim- 
plioity:  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  facultiee.  Thaic  reaaon  ia  not  mora 
enlightened  or  more  provident  than  the  instinct  of  brutaa.  The  reason  of  the 
most  gross  peasants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa 
most  remote  from  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  such,  that  we  discover  ap- 
pearances of  intelligence,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  capable  of  increase.  But 
of  this  the  understanding  of  the  Caraibs  seems  to  be  nardly  susceptible.  If 
sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  UB  their  light,  if  we  were  to  decide 
according  to  tile  first  impressiaa  which  the  view  of  Uiat  people  makes  upon 
the  mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  tliey  do  not  belong  to  the  sama 
species  with  ua.  Their  stupid  eves  are  the  true  mirror  of  their  souls;  it  appean 
to  ba  without  functions.  Their  indolence  is  extreme;  they  have  never  the 
least  solicitude  about  the  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that  which  is  present." 
Voyage  i.  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45.  51.  M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre,  and  Roehefort, 
confirm  this  description.  "The  characteristics  of  the  Califomians,"  says  P. 
Venegas,  "  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity  and  insensibility  ;  want 
of  knowledge  and  reHection  ;  inconstancy,  impetuosity,  and  blindness  of  appe- 
tite ;  an  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue  ;  an  excessive 
love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal; 
pusillanimity  ;  and,  in  fine,  a  most  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  useful 
to  himself  and  Booiety.  It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of 
their  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people  ;  for,  even  in 
the  least  fi'equented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid,  ot 
such  contracted  ii^eas,  and  so  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy 
Californians.  Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what  they 
see  ;  abstract  ideas,  and  roueh  leas  a  chain  of  reasoning,  being  far  beyond  then 
power ;  so  that  they  acaroe  ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  in 
general  false,  or  at  least  inadequate.  It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any 
future  advantages  which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  particular  immediately  present ;  the  relation  of  means  and  ends 
being  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  faculties.  Mor  have  they  the  least  notion  of 
pursuing  such  intentions  as  will  procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard 
them  against  future  evils.  Their  will  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and  all 
their  passions  move  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Ambition  they  have  none,  and 
are  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong  than  valiant.  The  objects  of 
ambition  with  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of 
superiority,  are  unknown  among  Ihcm ;  so  that  this  powerful  spring  of  action, 
the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power 
here  This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to  an  amaiing  languor  and 
lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  detestation  of 
labou  *  "      -'  -  '    '-  -    ■'  -  -  '-  ■-      —      ■•'--'     '    -    ■■   -■-'-■  '  ■'    • 
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ThBj  Iff^k  with  indifference  upon  any  kindness  done  them;  nor  ia  even  the 
bare  remembrance  of  it  to  be  expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  flic  nnhappy 
motlala  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom  the  developement  of  reason  is 
no;  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called  a,  nation  who  never  arrive  at  man- 
hood." Hist,  of  California,  English  Tranal,  i.  64.  67.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  ahoilac 
account  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  inconsiderate  disposition  of  thi  people 
adjacent  to  Hudson's  Bay.    Voyage,  p.  194, 195. 

The  incapaeity  of  the  Americans  is  eo  remarkable,  that  negroes  frctn  all  the 
different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to  be  more  capable  of  imp  oving  bj 
mBtruction.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  i/liich  the 
Americans  cannot  comprehend.  Hence  tlie  negroes,  though  slaves,  vi  Ine  them- 
selves as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  u.pon  the  Amer  cans  with 
contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discernment.  Ul.oa  Notic 
Americ.  322,  323. 

Note  [53].  Page  155. 

DoimzHOFFEa,  the  V^^  ttaveller  I  know  who  has  rcraded  among  any  tribe  of 
the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fully  the  various  reasons  which  have 
induced  their  women  to  suckle  their  children  long,  and  never  to  undertake 

number  of  their  oJ&pring,  as  to  throw  great  light  on  the  observatious  I  have 
made,  p.  144.  154.  Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 231.  So  deeply  were 
these  idea^  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americana,  that  the  Peruviana,  a 
ClTilized  people  when  compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  I  am 
describing,  rotained  them  ;  and  even  their  intercourse  with  tlte  Spaniaj'ds  has 
not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  still 
considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents  liave  recourse  to  rigorous  acts 
of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  ate  Uiroateued. 
When  a  child  ia  born  with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  baptised,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to 
rear  it.     Arriaga  Eitirpac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32,  33. 

Note  [54].  Page  156. 
The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is  so  extraordinary 
aa  to  merit  particular  notice,  "In  the  Maragnon  (says  P.  Acugoa,)  fish  ata 
BO  plentiful,  that,  without  aiw  art,  they  may  take  them  with  the  hands."  p.  138, 
"In  the  Orinoco  (says  P.  Gumilla,)  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish, 
tortoise  or  turtle  abound  in  such  numbers,  that  1  cannot  find  words  to  express 
it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  accuse  me  of  exaggera- 
tion; but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  sands 
on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing 
oonaumption  of  them ;  for  all  the  nations  eontiguoua  to  the  river,  and  even 
many  who  are  at  a  distance,  flock  thither  at  the  season  of  breeding,  and  not 
only  find  sustenance  during  that  time,  but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the 
turtles  and  of  their  eggs,"  &c.  Hist,  do  TOrenoquo,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la 
Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 

Note  [65].  Page  156, 
Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Curuntape  and  the  Guff/njiB-TSniio, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  thoy  haye  this  fatal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are 
so  far  from  being  noilous  to  the  human  species,  that  they  arc  used  in  medicine 
with  sueceas,  Piso,  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another,  tiie  Hiiaree,  a 
smoll  quantity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fiah  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  that  m  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  taken  with  ease.    Bat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  106, 

Note  [56],  Page  157. 

ccur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations  sufiar  by 

'■'-'  ''-  ■"---    -"le  of  the  most  gallant  andvirtuaui 
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of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  rcsidod  almost  nine  yoars  among  tlie  savages  of 
Florida.  They  were  unacquoiiited  with  erery  spooiea  of  agriculture!,  'rUcir 
BiibBiBtence  was  poor  and  precariouB.  "They  live  chiefly  (saja  ha)  upon  roots 
of  diiferciit  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  thev  kill  game,  sometimes  they 
catch  hsh,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  com- 
pols  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  imtB,  worms,  lizarde,  serpenu,  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  etones, 
Ihej  would  swallow  these.  They  preserve  the  bones  of  fiahaa  and  serponlB, 
which  they  grind  inti>  powder  and  eat.  The  only  BcaHon  when  thev  do  not 
suffer  much  &om  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  ho  calls  Titnas,  is  ripe. 
This  ia  the  same  with  the  OpTinlia,  or  pricltly  pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yellow 
colour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far 
from  their  usual  place  of  residence  in  order  to  find  them.  Kaufragios,  c.  xviii. 
p.  20,  21,  22.  In  ouothor  place  he  observes,  that  they  are  frequently  reduced 
to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food,  c.  iiiv.  p.  27. 

Note  [57].  Page  153. 
M.  Fermik  has  given  an  accurate  dcECription  of  the  two  species  of  mamoL, 

order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  juico  extracted  from  that 
species  which  he  calls  tlie  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known 
by  the  namo  of  Xiica  brava.    Descr,  de  Suiin.  torn,  i.  p.  G6. 

Note  [5G].  Page  ISB. 
The  plantain  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  America.  Oviedo 
contends,  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  Now  World,  but  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  Island  of  IJispaniola,  in  the  year  1516,  by  Father  Thomas  dg 
Berlanga,  and  lliat  ho  transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whither  the 
oripnal  slips  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib,  viii.  o.  1. 
But  the  opmion  of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reckon  it  an  American 
plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  Acoffta  Hist,  Nat.  lib,  iv.  21.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  rude  tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  were  destitute  of  that  ingenuity  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  naljona.     Gumil.  iii,  186.    Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  87. 

Note  [59].  Page  169. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  best  informed 
writers  concerning  the  West  Indies,  affirms  that  mcdze,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none 
but  cassada  bread.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ir.  o.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  oj 
hislirBt  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  Upon  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  hrst  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  islanders 
cnlUvated,  and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewise  asserts  that 
they  were  aoquamted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Histor.  Gcner.  cap.  28. 
Oviedo  desoribes  m^is  without  any  inthnation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  waa 
not  natural  to  Hispaniola.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

No'IE[60].PAQEiei. 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  fornteily  was  only  known,  has  lately  been 
visited  by  mtelligent  ohaarvers.  It  lies  in  a  legion  of  the  globe  where  it  must 
emoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it  stretches  from  the  lOth  to  the  33th  degree 
of  southern  latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  be 
much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  various 
parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  luder  than  most  of 
the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less  progress  in  improvement  and  the  artd 
of  life.  Thero  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  this 
vastrepon.     The  inhabitants  are  estremely  few,  so  that  tho  country  appears 
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(ImOBt  desolate.  Their  tribes  are  still  more  ineonsldetable  tlian  those  of 
AniBrioa.  They  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  fishing.  Thoy  do 
not  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  in  quest  of  food.  Both  stxes  go  stark 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utensils,  See.  are  mora  simple  and  rude  than  those 
of  the  Americans.  Voyages,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  &e.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  countiy  where  man  has  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  pro- 
grees,  and  exhibits  a  miserabls  specimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that 
uncultivated  BUte.  If  this  country  shaJI  be  more  fully  explored  by  future 
navigators,  the  comparison  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  (lie 
Americans  will  prove  an  instrucUvc  article  in  the  history  of  tholmman  species. 

Sots  [61].  Page  161. 
P.  Gabkiel  Marest,  wlio  travelled  from  hla  station  among  the  Illinois  to 
Michilimackinac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  country  - — "We  hare  marched 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  single  human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found 
ourselves  in  vast  meadows,  of  whicli  we  could  not  see  the  boundaries,  through 
which  there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct 
us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  passage  across  thick  foresls,  through 
bushes,  and  nnderwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  Uirough  deep  marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being 
fatigued  through  the  da^,  wo  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  ex- 
posed to  the  mud,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air."  Lettr.  Ediiiantes, 
ii.  360.  Dr.  BicknoU,  in  an  excursion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the  raoun 
tains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelledfifteen  days  wilhoutmBeting  with  a  human  creature. 
Nat.  Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  do  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make  a 
settlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marclied  filiy  days  throueh  a  country 
without  one  inhabitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Note  [62].  Page  16S. 
I  BTRONei.Y  suspect  that  a,  community  of  goods,  and  an  undivided  store,  are 
known  only  SJnong  the  rudest  tribes  of  hunters ;  and  that  as  soon  as  any  spe- 
cies of  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  esclusive  right 
of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  Is  intiodaced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  aceounta  which  I  have  received  concerning  the  state  of  property  amone 
the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of  Ajneriea.  "  The  idea  of  the  natives  of 
Brazil  concerning  property  is,  that  if  any  person  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone 
ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If 
an  individual  or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to 
their  cazique,  or  to  sucti  of  tlteir  kindred  aa  happen  to  be  indisposed.  If  any 
person  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  he  may  sit  down  freely,  and  eat  without 
asking  liberty.  But  this  is  tlxe  consequence  of  their  general  principle  of  hos- 
pitality; for  I  never  observed  any  partition  of  the  increase  of  their  fields,  ot 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  con- 
cerning a  community  of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  mueli  attached 
to  what  they  deem  to  bo  their  property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  encroach  upon  it.  As  far  as  I  can  see  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of 
Indians  in  South  America  among  whom  the  community  of  goods  which  has 
been  so  highly  extolled  is  known.  The  circumstance  in  the  government  of  the 
Jesuits,  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of  goods 
which  those  fatlters  introduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of 
the  Indians,  They  were  acquiunted  witli  the  rights  of  private  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed 
them."  M.  le  Cheval,  de  Pinto,  MS.  pcnej  me.  "Actual  possBSsioo  (says  a 
missionary  who  resided  several  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  five  nations) 
gives  a  right  to  the  soil ;  but,  whenever  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another 
has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.  This  law,  or  custom,  respects 
not  only  the  particular  spot  on  which  he  erects  his  house,but  also  his  planting- 
ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  spot  of  ground  on  which  he 
designs  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him. 
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mudi  loss  to  the  fruit  of  hia  labours,  until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  gives 
up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian 
to  aiiotlier  in  their  natural  etate.  The  limit  of  every  canton  is  ciroumscribed ; 
that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  each  a, 
mountain  on  tho  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  iixiproi-ed  by  individuals  and 
their  families  :  individuala,  not  the  community,  have  the  use  and  profit  of  their 
ow  n  laboiuB,  or  success  in  hunting."  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  penei  me. 

Note  [63J.  Pahe  162, 
This  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americana  and  Negroes  is  so  remark- 
able, that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  tlie  French  ialaniis,  "  Regarder  un  sauTag9 
de  travere,  o'est  le  battre ;  ie  batlre,  o'est  le  tucr;  battro  iin  Negrc,  c'est  le 


Note  [64].  Pace  163, 
The  description  of  the  political  Btate  of  tho  people  of  Cinaloa  perfectly 
leseniblea  that  of  the  inhabilanta  of  North  America.  "They  have  neither 
Jaws  Jiur  kings  (aaya  a  missionary  wlio  resided  long  among  them)  to  punish  any 
cnme.  Nor  la  there  among  them  any  flpeciea  of  authority,  or  political  govern-, 
ment,  to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  that  they  ac- 
knowledge certain  caiiques,  who  are  heads  of  their  families  or  villages  ;  bat 
their  authority  appears  (JiicSy  in  war,  and  the  cipeditions  against  their  enemica. 
This  authority  the  caiiques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour 
in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  families  and  relations,  SomolimeB 
thay  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  displaying  Iheir  own  ex- 
ploits." Ejbns  Histor.  de  las  Triumph,  &c.  p.  11.  The  state  of  the  Chiquitos 
in  South  America  ia  nearly  the  same.  "  They  have  no  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment or  civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  concom  they  hsten  to  the  advice  of 
their  old  men,  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cacique  is  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.  The  union 
among  tliom  is  imperfect.  Their  society  resembles  a  republic  without  any 
head,  in  which  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and,  upon  the  Ifiaat  disgust, 
separates  from  those  with  whom  ho  seemed  to  be  connected."  Ilelacion  His- 
torical delasMissioneadelosChiquitoa,  por  P.  Juan,  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,  33. 
Thus,  under  very  different  climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  their  institutions  and  civil  government  assume  the  same  form. 

Note  [65].  Pace  168, 
"  1  HAVB  known  the  Indians  (aajs  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  life)  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  in  pathless  woods, 
over  hills  and  mountaina,  through  huge  cane  swamps,  oxpoaed  to  tlie  extremi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst,  Suehis 
their  overboiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things 
&s  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  flie  scalp  of  the  murderer, 
or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving  ghosts  of  their  deceased  relations,"  Adair's 
Hist,  of  Amer.  Indiana,  p.  150. 

Note  [66],  Page  163. 

In  the  account  of  tho  great  war  between  tho  Algonquina  and  Iroquois,  the 

achievements  of  Plskaret,  a  famous  chiof  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  mostly 

by  himself  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.     Do 

la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c,     Colden's  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  ]25,  &o. 

Note  [87].  Page  169, 

The  Ufa  of  an  unfortunate  loader  is  often  m  danger,  and  he  is  always  do- 

paded  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  esploits,    Adair, 
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Note  [88].  Page  169. 
Ab  the  ideas  of  the  Horth  Americans,  with  reapoct  to  the  mode  of  oarrjing 
on  war,  see  generally  known,  I  lia.Te  founded  my  observations  chiefly  upon  the 
toslunoiiy  of  tho  authors  who  deBCcibe  them.  But  the  same  maxims  took 
piaoo  among  other  nations  in  the  New  World.  A  judicious  miasionary  has 
given  a  view  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South 
America,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois.  "  They  are  much  addicted 
to  war  (eays  ho),  which  they  car^  on  frequently  among  themeelves,  but  per- 
petually againat  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than 
soldiers,  for  they  never  make  head  against  the  Spaniards,  unlesa  when  they  can 
assault  them  by  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against  any  miachance  by  apies,  who 
may  be  called  mdefatigable ;  they  will  watch  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  observing  by  night  every  thing  that  passes  with  the 
ntmoat  sohcitude,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not,  and  until  they 
are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture  upon  an  attack  j  so 
that,  when  they  do  give  the  assault,  they  are  certain  of  success,  and  free  from 
all  danger.  These  spies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on 
all  four  like  oats  in^tho  night;  but  if  they  are  discovered,  make  their  escape 
with  much  deiterilv.  But,  aWiough  tLey  never  choose  to  fico  the  Spaninrds, 
if  they  be  surrounded  in  any  place  whence  they  caim.ot  escape,  they  will  Sght 
with  desperate  valour,  and  sell  their  lives  very  dear."  Lozano  Desoript,  del 
Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 

Note  [59].  Paoe  170. 
Lery,  who  was  an  eye-witneas  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tmipinam6o3,  a 
B/asiiian  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  describes 
their  courage  and  ferocity  in  very  striking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero,  paulo 
curiosius,  magno  nostro  periculo  (ai  enitn  ah  hos'dhus  capti  aut  lesi  fuisaemus, 
devorationi  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaros  nostros  in  mihtiam  ountcs  comitari 
volui.  Wi,  numero  4000  capita,  cum  hostibua  ad  littus  deocrt&runt,  tanta  faroci- 
tate,  ut  veJ  rabidoa  et  furiosos  quosquQ  anperarent.  Cum  primnm  hostes 
conapexere,  in  magnos  atque  editoa  ululatus  perruperunt.  Mmc  gena  adeo  fera 
est  et  truculenta,  ut  tantisper  dum  virium  vel  tantillum  restat,  continuo  dimi- 
cent,  frigamquo  nuiiquam  capessant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  esse  reor. 
Tostor  intorea  me,  qui  non  semel,  tutn  peditum  turn  cquitum  copxas  ingentea, 
iu  aciem  inatiuctas  hie  conspexi,  tanta  nunqiiam  voluptate  videndis  peditum 
le^onibus  armis  fulgentibus,  quanta  turn  pugnantibus  istis  poreussum  fuisse. 
Lery  Hist.  Mavigat.  in  Brasil,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii,  307, 208, 200. 

Note  [70].  Page  170. 
It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  of  other  savage 
nations,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  fhe  enemiea  whom  they  slow,  and  to  carry  them 
away  as  trophiee.  But,  as  they  found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  wliich 
they  always  make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  yaat  extent  of  country, 
they  became  satisfied  with  tearing  off  their  acalpa.  This  euatom,  though  most 
prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Southern  tribes 
^.oiano,  p.  79. 

Note  [71].  Paoe  172. 
The  terms  of  the  war  song  seem  to  bo  dictated  by  the  same  iierce  spirit  of 
revenge.  "  I  go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothcK ;  I  shall  hlD  ;  I 
shall  exteiminate  ;  I  shall  bum  my  enemies;  I  shall  bring  away  alavea;  I  shall 
dnvpur  their  heart,  dry  their  flesh,  drink  IJieir  blood  ;  1  shall  tear  off  their 
Bcalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  skulls."  Bossu'a  Travels  through  Louisiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  peraoiis  on  whose  testimony  I  can  rely,  that 
as  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost 
none  of  tlieir  prisoners  are  now  put  to  death.     It  is  considered  as  better  policy 
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to  spare  and  to  itdopt  tiiem.  Those  dreadful  aceiiea  which  I  have  described 
occur  now  so  larely,  that  missionaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  long 
among  the  Indians,  never  were  witneBses  to  them. 

Note  '72].  Paqb  172. 
All  lie  travellers  who  have  visited  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American  ■ 
tribfiB,  agree  in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
occurred  in  the  conquost  of  different  provinces.  In  the  expedition  of  Narvaei 
into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  eitreme  die- 
treas  by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  Urea,  they  ale  such  of  their 
companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so  shocking  to  the  natives,  who 
were  acoustomed  to  devour  none  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror 
and  indignation  against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  li.  p.  6l!4. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nngnes  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  idv.  p.  15.  During  the  siege 
of  Mexico,  though  the  Weilcans  devoured  with  greediness  the  Spaniards  and 
Tlascalans  whom  they  took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which 
they  suflered  could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
countrymen.    Bern.  Diai  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N.  Espagna,  p,  156. 

Note  [73],  Paqb  172. 
MiHT  singular  circumstances  conosming  the  treatment  of  prisoners  among 
the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Taupmainlioi,  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was 
often  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and  was  destined  him- 
self to  the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners.  But  be  saved  his  life  by  his 
eitraordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  address.  Do  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  do 
Lery,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brasil  in  tho 
year  1656,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  m 
every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  frequency  an  eye-witnosa  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bcasihans  treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210. 
Several  striking  particulars  omitted  hy  thorn,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portuguese 
autlior.    Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  &c 

Note  [74].  Pace  174. 
Thouoh  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concerning  the  apathy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  appeared  to  me  moat  rational,  and  supported  by  tho  authority  of 
the  most  respectable  authors,  other  theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to 
it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  worlt,  contends  that 
the  toiture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  h^bit  of  the  AmorlcaiH  is  such,  that  they 
are  leas  sensible  of  piun  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  produces  several  prooft 
of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  opera- 
tions, &o.  Noticlas  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  some  observation  has  been 
made  by  surgeons  in  Brasil.  An  Indian,  thsy  say,  never  complains  under  piun, 
and  wUl  bear  the  amputa^on  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  without  uttering-  a  single 
groan.    MS,  penes  me. 

Note  [75],  Page  174. 
This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the 
ellriy  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maslm  that  a  prisoner  "  turn 
decessissa  videtur  cum  captus  est."  Digest,  lib.  jlii.  tit,  15.  o.  18.  And  after- 
wards, when  thq,  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  witii 
respect  to  ihis  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  secure 
the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive  j  tlie  one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia, 
and  the  other  by  the  Ju?  Fostliminii,  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  see.  ord.  Pand. 
ii.  p.  294.  Among  the  Negroes  tlie  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was  ever 
accepted  for  a  prisoner      As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be 
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Note  [76].  Page  175. 
The  peoplo  of  Chili,  the  moEt  gallant  and  high-spiritad  of  all  the  American*, 
ore  the  only  eiception  to  this  observufion.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the 
open  Held  ;  their  itroopa  ore  ranged  in  regular  aider ;  their  battalions  advance 
to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  diEciplina.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans, though  many  of  tham  have  substitutsd  tlie  European  fire-arms  in  place  of 
their  own  bows  and  arrows,  atill  adhere  to  Ihoir  ancient  maxims  of  war,  and 
carry  it  on  according  lo  their  own  peculiar  sjEtem.  But  the  Chileao  nearly 
resemblo  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  military  operations. 
Ovalle'a  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  71,  Lozano'a  Hist.  Parag.  u 
144, 145. 

Note  [77].  P*oe  176. 
Herkeba  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan,  the  men  are  bo  so- 
licitouB  about  their  dress,  that  they  carry  about  with  Item  mirrors,  probably 
made  of  Etone,  like  tJiose  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iy.  lib.  iii.  o.  8,  in  wliioh  they 
delight  to  view  themselves  i  but  the  women  never  use  them,  Deo,  iv.  lib,  x.  o. 
3.  He  takes  notice  that  among  the  tierce  tribe  of  the  Panelies,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors  ware  permitted  either  to 
pierce  their  lips  ajid  to  wear  green  stones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with, 
plumes  of  foathors.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c,  4.  Insome  provinces  of  Peru,  though 
that  empire  had  made  considarable  progress  in  ciyiliiation,  the  state  of  women 
,  was  little  improved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic  work  was  devolved 
upon  them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments, 
with  which  the  man  were  fond  of  decking  themsalves,  Zarate  Hist,  da  Peru, 
i-  p.  15,  16. 

Note  [73].  Paob  176. 
1  HAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  panting  their  bodies,  the 
drelt  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agroeable  to  their  own  idiom.  As  they  never 
hUt  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  ;  they  excuse  thcmselvea  when 
in  this  situation,  by  saying  that  lliey  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked 
Gumilla,  Hist,  do  I'Orenoque,  i.  191. 

Note  [79],  Paoe  177. 
Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  seem  to  be 
among  the  rudest  people  of  America  united  in  the  social  stale.  They  neither 
cultivate  nor  sow  ;  they  have  no  houses  in  which  they  reside.  Those  in  tha 
inland  country  subsist  by  hunting ;  those  on  the  seaepaet  chiefly  by  fishing. 
Both  depend  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  finks,  plants,  and 
loots  of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  eeason,  oa  they  have  no  habitations  to 
afford  them  shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of  reeds,  or  strong  grass  ;  and  binding 
tham  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  Ic 
'heir  heads,  they  are  covered  aa  with  a  large  cap,  which,  like  a  penthouse 
throws  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep  tham  dry  for  several  hours.  During  th. 
warm  season,  they  form  a  shed  with  the  brandies  of  trees,  which  protects  them 
from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  large  fires, 
round  which  they  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Historia  de  los  Triomphos  de  Muestra 
Santa  Fe  entre  Gentjvs  las  mas  Barbaras,  &c.  por  F.  And.  Peiei  de  Bibas, 
p.  7,  &0. 

Note  [SO].  Page  177. 

These  houses  rescmhlo  barns.    "We  have  measured  some  which  were  a 

hnndted  and  iiftj  paces  \oiig,  and  twenty  paces  broad.    Above  a  hundred  per- 
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iona  resided  in  some  of  them."  Wilson's  Account  of  Guiani.  Purcli.  Yilgr, 
vol.  iv.  p.  iafi3.  Ibid.  1291.  "  The  Indian  housea,"  sajE  Mr.  Barrere,  "  have 
B  most  wietoheii  appearance,  and  are  a  striking  image  of  tlie  rudeness  of  early 
times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  some  rising  ground,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  riTor,  huddled  aoraetimes  together,  sometimos  straggling,  and  always  with- 
out any  order.  Their  aspect  is  malanoholy  and  disagreeable.  Ono  aees  nothing 
but  what  is  hideous  and  savage.  The  oiicultirated  fields  have  no  gayety. 
The  siienCB  which  reigns  there,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  disagreeable 
notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beasts,  la  estromely  dismal."  Rolat.  do  la 
France  Equin.  p.  146. 

Note  [81].  Page  178. 
Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a  great  distance,  and 
■with  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  use  of  a 
hoUow  reed,  about  nine  feet  long  and  an  inch  tiiick,  which  is  called  a  Sarbacane. 
In  it  they  lodgo  a  small  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  about  its  great 
end  ;  this  conSnes  the  air,  EO  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  These  small  arrows 
are  always  poisoned.  Formin.  Descr.  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hist,  of 
Guiana,  p.  281,  &c     The  Saibicano  is  much  used  in  somo  parts  of  the  East 

Note  [82].  Page  178. 
I  MIGHT  produco  many  instances  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  mysolf  with  one 
(akeu  from  the  Esklmaux.  "  Their  greatest  ingenuity  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  is 
shown  in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
each  making  part  of  the  same  arch,  very  nicely  ajid  exactly  joined  together. 
They  are  commonly  of  Jlr  or  larch  ;  and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elasticity, 
they  supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  sinewB  of  thoir  deer,  and  the  bowstring  of  the  same  materials. 
To  make  them  draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  oaufles  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  slrmg  to  contract,  and  consequently  gives  it  the 
greater  force ;  and  as  thoy  practise  from  their  youth,  they  shoot  with  very 
great  dexterity."    Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  138. 

Note  [S3].  Paqe  17$. 
Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of  mankind  in  their  inventions. 
There  is,  however,  siiah  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  progress,  and  some 
nations  get  so  far  the  start  of  others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
situation,  with  which  we  aie  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  most  of  the  Americans  in 
the  knowlfldge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  in- 
vented any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vess(d  that  could  bear  the 
fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  bo 
made  solid.    Voyages  hy  Ilawkesworth,  i.  466.  484. 

Note  [84].  Page  ITB. 
One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weighed  only  oiity  pounds. 
Gosnol.  Solat.  des  Voy.  k  la  Virgin.  Ree.  de  Voy,  au  Nord,  torn.  v.  p.  403. 

Note  [85].  PioE  179. 
A  JiEMiiiKADLE  proof  of  this  is  produced  hy  Ulloo.  In  weaving  hammocks, 
Eoverlefs,  and  other  coarse  cloths  which  thoy  are  accustomed  to  manufacture, 
their  industry  has  discovered  no  more  expeditious  method  than  to  take  Up 
thread  atler  thread,  and,  atler  coonting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass 
tile  woof  between  them,  so  that  in  Hnishing  a  small  piece  of  those  sliiifa  the; 
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frequently  spend  more  flian  two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives  the 
same  description  of  tlie  fodians  of  Guiana,  p.  £55.  According  to  Adair,  tho 
ingenuity'  aifd  dcspatoli  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  423. 
From  one  of  tlie  engravings  of  tlie  Meiican  paintings  in  Putchas,  vol.  iiL  pi, 
llOS,  1  tliink  it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with 
nnj  better  or  more  oipediUous  mode  of  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  improved  Americana.  In  all  their  works  they 
advance  eo  slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tahacco-pipo 
with  his  knife  before  he  finishes  it.     Adair,  p.  423. 

KoTE  [86].  Paqe  130. 
n  P.  Lafitau's  Mceurs  des  Sauvagea  extends  to  347 


Note  [87].  PiGE  181. 
I  HAVE  referred  tlie  reader  to  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the  most 
uniavilized  nations  in  America.  Their  tesUmony  is  uniform.  That  of  P. 
Ribas  conoemlng  the  people  of  Cinaloa  comcides  with  the  rest.  "I  was  ei- 
trcmely  attentive  (saja  !ie),during  the  years  Iiesided  among  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  idolaters  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  witJi 
tho  most  perfect  exactness,  that  though  among  some  of  them  there  may  be 
traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of 
any  false  deity,  nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  thfi  Supreme  Being  who  exer- 
cises dominion  over  tho  world  ;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence 
of  a  Creator,  or  Governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the  neit  life  the  reward 
of  their  good  or  the  punishment  of  tlieir  evil  deeds;  Neither  do  they  publicly 
join  in  any  act  of  diviijie  worship."     Ribas  Triumphoa,  &e.  p.  IS. 

Note  [88].  P»ce  181. 
The  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  aficighted  by  thunder,  wliich  is  frequent 
md  awful  in  their  country,  as  well  as  in  oSier  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  it 
was  not  only  the  object  of  religious  i-overcnoe,  but  lie  most  ejipressivc  nania 
in  their  language  for  the  Deity  was  TnupB,rt,  the  same  by  whidi  they  djatin- 
Euished  thunder.   Piso  de  Medec.  Brasll,  p. 8.   NieuhofF.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  X32 

Hote[89].  P*oe184. 
Bv  the  account  which  M.  Diimpnt,  an  eye-wifnes,  gives  of  the  funeral  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  Natehei,  it  appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who 
suffered  en  that  oueasion  were  very  different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with 
eagerness ;  others  laboured  to  avonj  tlioic  doom,  and  several  saved  their  lives 
by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Brahmins  give  an  intosicating  draught 
to  the  women  who  are  to  be  burned  together  with  Hie  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
which  renders  them  insensible  of  their  approaching'  &te,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  victims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produces  a  simBar 
eSect.    M6m  de  Louis,  i.  23,7. 

Note  [90].  Paqe  187. 
On  some  oooaeions,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for   the   recovery  of 
persona  who  are  indisposed,  they  are  eittamely  licentious  and  indecent.     De 
la  Pollierie  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  42,  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill.  p.  319.     But  the  jialuro  of 
their  dances  is  commonly  such  as  I  have  described. 

Note  [91].  Pace  187. 

The  Othamacaat,  a  tribe  seated  on  the  bSnks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the 

same  purpose  a.  composition  which  they  call  Yupa.    Ii  is  formed  of  the  seed* 

of  an  unknown  plant  reduced  to  jiowder,  and  certain  shells  burned  and  pul- 
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VBiiisd.  The  oftacts  of  this  when  drawn  np  into  the  nostrils  arc  so  Tloteltt 
that  ihey  resemble  mudnesa  rather  than  intoxication.     Gumilla,  i.  SS6. 

NolK  [92].  Page  IBB, 
Tbovoh  this  observation  holda  bue  among  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
tribes,  there  are  some  in  which  the  intemperance  of  the  women  is  as  excessive 
as  that  of  llie  men.     Bancroft's  Kat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 

Note  [93].  Page  190. 
Even  in  the  most  intolDgent  writers  concerning  llie  monnerB  of  the  Amerl 
cane,  one  meets  with  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  cirounistancos.  The  Jesuit 
Charlevoix,  who,  in  eonseqUBnce  of  the  controversy  between  his  order  and  that 
of  the  Franciscans,  with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans, is  disposed  to  represent  their  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  qualities  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  asserts,  that  they  ore  engaged  in  continual  negotiations 
nith  their  neighbours,  and  conduct  these  with  the  most  reJinod  address.  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  "  that  it  behooves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  eloquence,  for,  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not  accepted, 
they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard.    It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 

not  out  of  danger,  even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  stroke  j  he  may 
eipect  to  be  pursued,  and,  if  taken,  to  be  burnt."  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii,  251.  What 
occurs,  p.  ]4T,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Tlascolans  treated  the  am- 
bassadors from  Zempoalla,  coirosponds  with  the  fact  related  by  Chorlevoia. 
Men  capable  of  such  acts  of  violence  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  upon  whidi  the  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded  ;  and  instead 
of  Iho  perpetual  negotiations  wMch  Ckarlsvoix  mentions,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  there  ^ould  be  any  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 

Note  [M],  Paqe  191. 
It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  "  Gaudent  munsribos. 
Bed  nee  data  imputant,  neo  aocepljs  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  bad 
B,  good  opportunity  of  observing  Ihe  principle  which  leads  savages  neitlier  to 
express  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  retura 
for  such  aa  they  bestowed,  thus  explains  theiT  ideas  :  "  If  (say  they)  you  give 
me  this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself;  and  as  for  me,  I  nevoi 
part  with  that  which  I  think  necessary  to  me.  Mgmoire  surlo  Galibis;  Hist. 
des  Plantes  da  la  Guiane  Fran^oise  par  M.  Aublct,  tom  ii.  p.  110, 

Note  [95].  Paoe  196. 
And  Bernaldes,  tho  contemporary  and  friend  of  Columbus,  has  preserved 
Bomo  circumBtanees  concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  ore  not 
mentxoued  by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other  historians  of  that  period 
whose  works  have  been  published.  A  Caribbean  canoe,  with  four  men,  two 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  mieipoctodly  with  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  as  it  was  steering  through  their  islands.  At  first  they  were  struck 
almost  stupid  with  astonishment  at  such  a  strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved 
from  the  spot  for  above  an  hour.  A  Spanish  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to  <!i;t 
oiF  their  communication  with  ihe  shore.  "When  they  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possiblo  to  escape  (says  the  historian),  they  seized  their  arms  with  undaunted 
resolution,  and  began  the  attack.  I  use  the  expression  with  laidmaited  Tesolulion, 
fbc  they  were  ftw,  and  beheld  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  theni.  They 
■wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards,  although  they  had  targets,  aa  well  as  other 
defensive  armour  ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was  overset,  it  was  with  no  little 
dilliculty  and  danger  that  part  of  thelft  were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  Bwimming  in  the 
wa."    Hist,  de  D.  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MS.  c.  119. 
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Note  [06].  P^cs  196. 
A  PaoEABLE  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tlnctiou  in  character  betivson  tho  Ca-cibbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
islands.  The  former  appear  manifestly  to  he  a  separate  race.  Their  language 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  tlio  large  islands.  Thcj- 
liieiiiselves  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  some 
part  of  the  continent,  and,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient 
Inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  lands,  and  of  their  women.  Rochefoit, 
384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence  thay  call  themselves  Banaree,  which  signifies  a  man 
come  from  beyond  sea,  Lnbat,  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  tho  Carihbees  etill  use 
two  distinct  laoguagas,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  llie  women. 
Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men  has  nothmg  common  with  that  spoken 
in  the  large  islands.  The  dialect  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  it. 
Labat,  129.  This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Caribbeos  themselves  imagine  that  they  wore  a  colony  from  the  Oalabis, 
a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana  in  South  Ameriija.  Tertre,  361.  Rochefoit,  348. 
But  as  their  fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the 
.  northern  continent,  than  to  those  of  the  naljves  of  South  America  ;  and  as 
their  language  has  likewise  Eome  alGiiity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
should  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Labat,  128, 
&c.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their  wars,  they  still  observe  their  ancient 
practice  of  destroying  all  the  males,  and  preserving  tlie  women  either  for  ser- 
vitude OF  for  breeding. 

,    Note  [97].  Faqe  19:.  .    , 

OuE  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conquest  of  Now  Spain, 
is  derived  from  sources  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that 
of  any  transaction  in  the  history  of  America,  The  ictfera  of  Cortes  to  tho 
Emperor  Charles  V.  are  an  historical  monument,  not  only  first  in  order  of 
time,  but  of  tho  greatest  authenticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assumed  a. 
command  independent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  necessary  to  convey  such  an 
accoimt  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of 

The  first  of  his  despatohos  has  never  been  made  public.  It  was  sent  from 
Vera  Crui,  July  16th,  1519.  Aa  I  imagined  that  it  migiit  not  reach  the  Emperor 
until  he  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  set  out  early  io  tlie  year  1520,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown  i  I  made  diUeent  search  for  a,  copy  of  this 
despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without  success.  This,  however, 
is  of  less  consequence,,  as  it  coiild  not  contain  any  thing  very  material,  being 
written  so  soon  ^ler  Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain.  Bui,  in  searching  for  the 
letter  from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Emperor 
Etas  been  discovered  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Of  this  I  have  given 
some  occoout  in  ils  proper  place,  see  p.  210.  The  second  despatch,  daled  Oc- 
tober 30th,  1520,  was  pabliahod  at  Seville  A,  D,  1622,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
soon  after  they  were  received.  A  Latin  translation  of-  them  appeared  in  Ger- 
many A.  D.  1532.  Ramusio  soon  after  made  them  more  generally  known,  by 
inserting  them  in  his  valuable  collection.  They  contain  a  regular  and  minute 
history  of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  crtncerrung  the  polii™- 
Olid  manners  of  the  MBiicans.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  ;  the  style  u 
simple  and  perspicuous;  hut  as  it  was  manifestly  hia  interest  to  represent  his 
oivn  actions  in  the  forest  light,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his 
losses  diminished,  and  his  acta  of  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Eapagna,  by  Francisco  Lopez 
do  Gomara,  pcblished  A.  D.  1554.  Gomora's  historical  merit  is  considerable. 
His  mode  of  narration  is  cleat,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimoa 
elegant.  But  he  is  frequenUy  inaccurate  and  credulous  ;  and  as  he  was  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain,  and  probably  com- 
posed his  work  at  his  desire,  it  is  manifeet  that  !ie  labours  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  such  transactions  as  were  unfavouraUe 
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to  Ilia  character.  Of  this,  Herreia  accuses  him  in  one  instance,  Dec.  li.  lib.  iu. 
C.  2,  and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  conspiououB.  Ho  writos,  however,  with 
BO  much  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of  tha  Spanish  Court,  that  the 
copies  both  of  .his  HistOlia  de  los  Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica,  were  called  is 
by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  considered  as  pre 
hibitod  books  in  Spain;  it  is  only  of  late  that  license  to  print  them  hoi  been 
granted,     Pinelo  Bibliolh.  SB9. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  fiemal  Diaz  del  Castillo  %o  compose  his 
Historia  Verdadeia  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Sspagna,  He  had  been  aa 
adventurer  in  ea«h  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion 
of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himsBlf, 
nor  many  of  hia  follow-aoldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the 
fame  of  all  their  exploits  was  ascribed  to  Corles,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold 
of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  composed  his  true  history.  It  contains  a  prolix, 
minute,  confused  narraSve  of  all  Cortcs's  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar 
style  as  might  bo  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates  trans- 
actions of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  considerable 
part,  his  account  bears  all  (he  marks  of  autlienticity,  and  is  accompanied  with 
such  a  pleasant  naoi'ele,  with  such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  vanity, 
and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  a  hun- 
dred and  nineleen  battles,  aa  renders  his  booi  one  of  the  moat  eingiiUi  that 
ia  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  De  Insulis  nuper  inventis,  added  to 
his  Decades  de  Rehns  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes's 
eipfldition.  But  he  proceeds  no  fiiilher  thou  to  relate  what  happened  after 
his  first  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and  slight,  seoms  to  contain  Iho 
Information  transmitted  by  Cortes  in  bis  first  despatches,  embolliabed  with 
several  particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  oiliGera  who  brought  the 
letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greator  part  of  modern  historians  have  had  re- 
course for  information  concerning  the  congnest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  do 
la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  D,  Antonio  de  Soils,  first  published  A  D.  16B4. 
I  know  no  author  in  any  language  whose  literary  fame  bos  risen  bo  for  beyond 
his  real  merit.  De  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  tho  purest 
writers  in  tho  Casrilian  tongue ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  give  his 
opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge, 
he  is  entttled  to  that  praise.  But  thmigh  his  language  be  correct,  his  taste  ui 
composition  is  far  from  being  just,  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be 
often  stiff,  and  somelimea  tumid;  the  figures  which  he  employs  by  way  of 
ornament  are  frequently  trite  or  improper,  and  his  observations  suporflciaL 
These  hlomishes,  however,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective 
with  respect  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  historian.  Destitute  of  that 
patient  industry  iu  research  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth;  & 
stranger  to  that  impartiality  wbioli  weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;  and 
ever  eager  to  establish  his  favourite  system  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cortes 
into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  ; 
Jib  is  less  solicitous  to  discover  what  was  true  than  to  relate  what  might  appeir 
splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  discussion,  his  reasonings  are  fal  ■ 
lacjous,  and  founded  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  facts.  Though  he  sometimes 
quotes  the  despaichei  of  Cortes,  ho  seems  not  to  have  consulted  them ;  and 
though  ho  sets  out  with  some  censure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his 
authority,  the  most  doubtliii  of  any,  to  that  of  tlio  other  contemporary  his- 

But  of  all  tlie  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  tho  fullest  and  most  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other 
transaction  of  America.  The  industry  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted 
not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  he  usually 
jttdgeB  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that 
his  Decada  may  be  ranted  among  the  most  judicious  and  uBoiiil  historical  col- 
lootions.  If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World 
in  a  strict  chronolo^cal  order,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not 
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bzeniendcrcd  sa  perplexed,  diecoimected,  and  obscure,  that  it  is  nn  unpleasant 
task  to  cajlect  from  different  parts  of  hie  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
ahteds  of  a,  story,  he  might  justly  haye  been  ranked  among  the  moat  ominent 
historiiuis  of  his  country.  He  givea  an  account  of  tko  materials  from  whieh 
he  oompoaed  his  worl;,  Deo.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

Note  [98].  Paqe  198. 
CoBTEa  piirpoaed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when  he  set  out  far 
his  goyerumeat  in  1he  joar  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was 
attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  scramble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady's  bud- 
chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  had  mounted,  gaye  way,  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  ,fall  03 
to  be  unSt  for  the  yoyage.     Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  cap.  1 

Note  [99].  Viae  198. 
CoBTEB  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  tlie  hands  of  Andrew  Dueto,  and  he  bor 
rowed  four  thousand.  Thoae  sums  arc  about  equal  in  value  to  fillecn  hundred 
pounds  sterling  i  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  eirtremely  high  in  America, 
they  made  but  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military 
expedition.     Herrora,  dec.  ii,  lil).  iii.  c.  2,     B.  Dial,  c.  20. 

Note  [100].  Paqe  200. 
The  names  of  those  gallant  offieors,  which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent 
story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francisco 
do  Montfljo,  Cliristoyal  do  Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Pedro 
da  Alvarado,  Francisco  do  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes 
himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  officer 
formed  in. the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  experi- 
enced Alaminos  acted  as  (£ief  pilot. 

Note  [101].  Paoe  201. 
In  ^ose  different  conSicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a  con 
fliderable  number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  to  any 
supernatural  cause  to  account  cither  for  the  greatness  of  their  victories,  or  the 
smallness  of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  hiatoriana  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  thn 
patronage  of  St,  Jago,  the  tutelar  sajjit  of  their  country,^who,  as  they  relate, 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a  turn  to  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  roentiona  this  apparition  of  St, 
James.  It  ia  amusing'  to  observe  the  embacrasament  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castjllo, 
occasioned  by  the  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The 
former  disposed  him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him  from 
attesting  it.  "  I  acJmowledge,"  says  he,  "  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories 
are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a 
Dumber  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  ua,  that  If  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of 
BMth  they  might  have  buried  ua,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  persoit  wrhom  Gomara  mentions  as  having 
appeared  on  a  mottled  gray  horse,  was  the  glorious  apostle  Signor  San  Jago 
or  Signor  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being  a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  loe  bim. 
This  I  know,  that  I  saw  Francisco  de  Morla,  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  un- 
worthy transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  Bee  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It  may 
have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read 
his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that  such  a  Ihixiif 
had  happened."     Cap-  34. 

Note  [102].  Fage  203. 

SevubaI.  Spanish  historians  relate  this  occurrence  in  such  terms  as  irthej 

viahed  it  ahould  be  believed,  that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  pteaents,  had 
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carried  them  ftom  the  capital,  in  tiie  saino  shot  I  space  of  tiniD  that  tlio  coanarfl 
performed  that  journey.  Tliis  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circum- 
stance which  snows  that  nothing  extraordinarj  happened  on  this  occasion. 
This  ricli  present  had  been  prepared  for  Grijalra,  when  ho  touched  at  the  same 
place  some  months  hefors,  and  was  now  readj  to  be  delivered,  as  doon  as 
Montenumi  sent  orders  fot  that  purpose.     Gomara  Cron.  c  nvii.  p.  2B. 

According  to  B.  Dial  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver  plate  represonting 
the  moon  was  alone  above  twenty  thousand  pesos,  above  five  thoueand  pounds 
■tetiing. 

Note  [103].  Pack  206. 
Tkih  private  traffic  was  ditectlj"  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez, 
irha  enjoined,  Uiat  whatever  was  acquired  b;  trade  should  be  thrown  into  the 
common  stock.  But  it  appears  that  the  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment 
of  toys  and  other  goods  propel  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their 
fevour  by  encouraging  this  nnderhand  barter.    B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 

Note  [104],  r»QE  211. 
GoMiBJl  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  of  which  this  pre 
sent  consisted.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  saw  them  after  they 
nere  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  seems  to  have  examined  Ihem  with  great  at- 
tentlan,  gives  a  description  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  Bome  idea 
of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  bad  made  in  eeveial  arts  of  elegance.  De 
Insults  nupei  inventis  Xiiber,  p.  354,  &c. 

Note  [105],  PiQE  213. 
Tbeie  is  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America  which 
i«  more  quostianablo  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  arruios  brought  into 
tite  licld  against  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascaia, 
thongh  of  short  duration,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniards 
waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlaaoalan  armies  merits  some  at- 
tention. The  only  authentic  inflirmation  concerning  this  is  derived  from  three 
authors.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  dated  at  Segura  do  la 
Frontora,  Oct.  30, 1620,  thus  esUmates  the  number  of  their  troops  ;  in  the  first 
battle  6000;  in  the  second  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  160,000.  Rolat. 
ap.  Ramus,  iii.  3S8.  Bemsl  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  and 
angaged  in  all  the  actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  :  in  the  first 
battle,  3000,  p.  43  (  in  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid. ;  in  the  third  battle  50,000, 
p.  45.  Gomara,  who  waa  Cortes's  chaplain  afler  his  return  to  Sp^n,  and 
puhlished  his  Cronicain  1552,  foLows  the  compulation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the 
second  battle,  where  he  reckons  the  Tlascalans,  at  1)0,000,  p.  49.  It  was  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it 
was  only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  services  that  he  could  hope  to  alone  for 
his  irregular  conduct  in  aeBuniing  an  independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz, 
though  abundantly  disposed  to  place  his  own  prowess,  and  tliat  of  his  fellow- 
oonqnerors,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of  160,000  men 
requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  such  provisions  for  their  subaistcncB 
as  seems  to  be  beyond  the  foresight  of  Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation 
in  Tlascala  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  hare  furnished  such 
a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this  province  was  so  much  better 
cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain  that  it  was  called  the  coiaiiry  of 
bread;  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  suffered  such  want,  that  ihey  wore 
tjbliged  to  subsist  upon  Timas,  a  speriesoffrult  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields, 
Herrera,dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  IBS. 
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Note  [106].  Pace  21& 

These  unhappy  victims  are  said  to  be  persona  of  distinctjon.  It  seems  Ira- 
ptobable  that  so  great  a  number  as  fifty  should  he  employed  as  spies.  So  many 
priEoners  had  been  taken  and  diamissed,  and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  many 
messages  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  tkat  tliere  appears  tfl  be  no  loasnufoi 
hoarding  the  lives  of  so  many  considerable  people  in  order  to  procure  infer' 
mation  about  the  position  and  state  of  their  cajnp.  The  barbarous  manner  in 
which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  establisIiBd 
among  polished  nations,  appears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Spanish  writers,  that 
they  diminish  the  number  of  those  whom  he  punished  so  ciueliy.  Uerrera 
says,  that  he  cut  off  the  bands  of  seven,  and  the  thumbs  of  some  more.  Dee. 
ii.  lib.  ii.  c  8.  Dc  Solis  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  iilleen  weie  cut 
off,  and  the  thumbs  of  oil  the  test.  Lib.  ii.  c,  20.  But  Cortes  himself,  Rolat. 
p.  226.  b.  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  alRrm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty 
were  cut  off. 

Note  [107].  Page  216. 

The  horaef.  were  objects  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  all  the  people  of 
New  Spam.  At  first  they  imaguied  the  horse  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs 
of  the  ancients,  to  be  some  monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form;  and  supposing 
that  their  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  flesh  and  bcead  to  nourish 
them.  Even  afler  thej  discovered  their  mistake,  they  believed  the  horses  da 
votired  men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding 
their  pray.  It  waa  not  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  tuideceivs  them. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii,  lih.Ti.  c.  11. 

Note  [108],  Pace  218. 
AooonnlNO  to  Bart,  de  tas  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  massacre,  and 
it  was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  strike  terror  into  llie 
people  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  Destniyc.  p.  17,  Sec,  But  the  zeal  of  Las 
Casas  ofleri  leads  him  to  exaggeralfl.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  G3, 
asserts,  that  the  first  missionaries  sent  into  New  Sp^  by  the  Emperor  made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  this  tiansaeiion ;  and  having  examined  tKe  priests  and  elders 
of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a,  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  tho  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  object 
of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifeslly  his  interest,  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
Monteiuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  a  stop  wliich  tended 
BO  visibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  for  his  own  preservation.  At  Iho  EBroe  time  the  Spaniards  who 
served  in  Ameriia  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  so 
little  entitled  to  tha  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Cholu- 
lans  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evidence.  The  Bovetity  of  the 
punishment  was  certainly  excessive  and  atiocious. 

Note  [109].  Paoe  218, 
This  description  is  taken  almost  literally  Irom  Bernal  Diaz  del  CastUIo,  who 
was  so  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composition  as  to  be  incapable  of  em,- 
bellishing  his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in 
his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers  on  that  occasion  :  "  and  let  it  not 
be  thought  strange,"  says  he,  "'  that  I  should  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  bo  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  ano^er 
to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  of 
among  men."    Cap.  SS.  p.  64.  b. 

Note  [110].  Page  223. 
B.  DiAi  DEI.  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  liardshipa  they 
underwent  in  performing  this  and  otherpartsof  d'lf-     Durintr  the  nine  months 
Vol.,  I.— 62 
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ihat  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  distinction  tetweek 
officers  and  soldiers,  slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  The^ 
Jay  on  mats,  or  straw  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himaoti; 
as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard,  "This,"  adds  he,  "became  bo  habitual  ta 
oic,  that  even  now,  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  aoyei 
in  any  bed.  When  I  visit  my  Encomienda,  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  tank  to 
have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never  go  into  it ;  but 
according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clotlios,  and  walk  frequently  during  the 
night  into  the  open  air  to  view  the  staje,  as  1  was  wont  when  in  service." 
Cap.  108, 

Note  [IJl].  Pace  224. 
CoaTES  himself,  in  his  second  despatch  to  tho  Empator,  does  not  explain  tho 
motives  wliich  induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qaalpopoca  to  the  flames,  or 
to  pat  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramus,  iii,  236.  B.  Diaz  ia  silent  with  respect  to 
his  reasons  foe  (ho  former  ;  and  the  only  cause  ho  assigns  for  the  latter  was, 
that  he  might  meet  with  no  interrupllon  in  executing  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  prisoner,  and 
absolutely  in  his  power,  he  hod  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered 

supposea  that  Cories  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  bis 
own  dislrosB  and  sufferings,  that  he  might  give  less  attention  to  what  befell 
Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c,  SS.  flerrera  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib, 
viii.  0.  9.  But  it  seems  an  odd  espedient,  in  order  to  make  a,  person  bear  one 
injury,  toloadhim  with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imaguies,  that  Cortes 
had  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make 
no  attempt  to  rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate;  but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch 
was  so  submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the  disposal 
of  Cortea,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  ai>prohend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  tho 
explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  Corlea's  proceedings  un  this  oc- 
casion be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckoned  amoojf 
the  wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur  too  often  in  tho  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  America, 

Note  [112].  Page  226. 
De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  that  the  propositionof  doing  homage  to  the  King 
of  Spain  came  from  IVIontezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  tho 
Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  if  it  had  bean  founded  upon  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and 
executed  with  such  a  refined  address  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself.  But  there 
is  no  hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or 
Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Monteinma,  on  other  oceasiona,  discovered 
no  such  eitent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing 
lliia  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary. 
But,  according  to  Iho  theory  of  De  Solia,  which  supposes  that  Monteiuma  was 
executing  what  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  have  assumed  an  appearance  of 
sorrow  would  have  been  preposterous,  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  design  of 
deceiving  the  Spaniards. 

Note  [113],  Page  327. 
In  Eevernl  of  tho  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  tlieir  industry  and  influ- 
ence, nould  collect  no  gold.  In  others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of 
small  value.  Montezuma  assured  Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  oiiered  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amassed 
by  his  lather  i  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  distributed  the  rest  of  his 
gold  and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diai.  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that 
(ili  the  silver  collected  amounted  to  500  marks,  Cron.  e.  93.  This  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  Cories,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100  marks. 
Eelat.  S39.  B.    So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at  the 
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Note  [114].  Paqe  227 
Db  SoLie,  lib.  iv.  c  1.  calls  in  question  the  tralhof  this  transaction,  from  no 
better  reason  thoin  tliat  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  prudence  which  distin- 
guishes the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  huve  recollected  the  inipetu- 
osiiy  of  his  zeal  at  Tlascala,  which  was  no  teas  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that 
the  evideacB  fo;  it  rests  upon  the  testimonj  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Oomara, 
and  of  Herrera.  The;  all  concar,  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  iuconsiderate 
step  which  Cortes  took;  and  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  him* 
self  relates  this  exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Smperor,  and  seeins  to 
glory  in  it,  Cort.  Relat.  Ramus,  ill,  140,  D,  This  is  one  instance,  among 
raany,  of  De  Solis's  having  consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes 
to  Charloa  V.  from  which  Uie  most  authentic  information  with  respect  to  hia 
operations  must  be  denved. 

Note  [115].  Paoe  229. 
Herrera  and  De  SoJia  suppose  that  Velaeques  was  encouraged  to  equip  this 
armament  against  Cortes  by  the  account  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  the  agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  Fonseea  Bishop  of  Bnrgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De 
Solie,  lib,  iv.  c.  5.  Butthe  chronological  order  of  erenta  lofules this  supposi- 
tion. Portooarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.  Her- 
rera, dec.  ii.  lib.  V.  o.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucai  in  October,  according  to 
Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time,  and  com- 
municated every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correspondents  day  by  day, 
mentions  the  arrival  of  these  agents  for  the  first  time  in  December,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a,  recent  event.  Episl.  650.  All  tiie  bistoriana  agree  that  the  agents 
of  Cortes  had  their  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when,  ha  went 
to  that  town  to  visit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostelta.  Her- 
rera, dec  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Satis,  lib.  iv.  c,  5.  But  the  Emperor  set  out  from 
Valladolid  for  Tordesillas  on  the  llliof  March,  1520;  and  P.  Martyr  men^ons 
his  having  seen  at  that  time  the  presents  made  to  Charles.  Epist.  1665.  The 
armament  under  Narvaei  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520.  It  is  manifest  then 
that  Velasquez  could  not  receive  any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  interview 
at  Tordesillas  previous  to  hia  hostile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real 
motives  seem  to  be  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
Adelimtado  of  Hew  Spain,  with  such  eslansive  powers,  bears  date  Novembci' 
13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec  ii.  Jib.  iii,  c.  11.  He  might  receive  it  about  tho 
bemnning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as  soon  ss  this  patent  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fteBt  and  levy  forces.     Cron.  c.  06. 

Note  [116].  P*GE  230. 
Ds  SoLiS  contends,  that  aa  Najvaez  had  no  interpreters,  ho  could  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converse  with  them  in  anj 
way  but  by  signs,  that  it  was  eqaollj  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  com- 
munication with  Montezuma.  Liv.  iv.  o.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Cortes  himself  that  I  relate  all  tJie  particulars  of  Narvaez's  correspondence  both 
with  Monteiuma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat. 
Kamua.  iii.  244.  A.  C,  Cortes  affirms  that  there  waa  a  mode  of  intercourse 
between  Narvaei  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  espliun  how  it  was  earriod  on. 
Bemal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us  that  the  three  deserlfirs  who 
joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a  competent  Iinowledgo 
of  the  language,  c.  110.  With  his  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names 
nnd  characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  wore  punished  for  their 
perfidy.  Thn  Spaniarda  had  now  resided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans ; 
Bad  it  ia  not  sarprising  that  several  among  them  should  have  made  some  pro 
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ficiency  in  speaking  their  language.  This  eeeuis  to  have  been  the  case,  Hsr- 
rera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both  B.  Dial,  who  was  present,  and  Herrera,  the  most 
acearaW  and  beat  informed  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his 
account  of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  3,  lib. 
X.  c  18, 19.  De  Solia-  seetna  to  ooneidor  it  as  a  discredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero, 
that  Montezuma  should  have  been  ready  to  engage  hi  a  correapondenoo  with 
Naivaei.  He  Buppoaes  that  monarch  lo  have  contracted  such  i  wonderful 
aifecKon  for  the  Spaniards,  that  ho  was  not  solicitous  to  be  delivered  &ora 
them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  such  on  affection 
IS  Incredible;  and  even  De  Solia  ia  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  luust  ba 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the 
conquest,  hb.  iv.  cl  7.  The  tniih  ia,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by 
hie  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was  eitremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 

Note  [117].  F*cB  236, 

These  words  1  havo  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  Account  of  the  European 

Settlements  in  America,  publiahed  by  Dodsley,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  j  a  work 

of  so  much  merit,  that  I  ^ould  think  there  ia  hardly  any  writor  in  the  age  who 

ought  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Note  [118].  Page  338. 
Tho  contemporary  historians  differ  considerably  Vfith  respect  to  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniarda  on  this  occasion.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor, 
moies  the  number  only  150.  Relat,  ap.  BamuB,  iij,  p.  249.  A.  But  it  was 
manifestly  his  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  Iho 
full  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  De  Soils,  always  studious  to 
diminiah  overy  misfortune  that  befell  Ms  countrymen,  rates  their  loss  at  about 
(wo  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B.  Diaz  allirms  that  they  lost  870  men, 
and  that  only  440  escaped  from  Meiico,  o,  128.  p.  100,  B.  Palafox,  Bishop  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  seems  to  have  inquh-ed  into  the  early  transactions  of  his 
countrymen  in  Now  Spain  with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B. 
iJianwith  respect  to  the  entent  of  their  loss.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara 
states  their  loss  at  450  men.  Ccon.  c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when 
Cortes  had  received  several  reinforcements,  he  mustered  Ms  troops,  and  found 
them  to  he  only  590.  Reiat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  255,  E,  Now,  as  Narvaoi 
brought  8B0  men  into  New  Spain,  ajid  about  400  of  Cortes's  soldiers  were  then 
alive,  it  is  evident  that  his  loss,  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico,  must  havo  been 
much  more  considerable  than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magniiV 
^e  dangers  and  sufferlnga  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-conquerors  wore  exposed, 
may  have  exaggerated  their  loss;  but,inmy  opinion,itcannotwell  be  estimated 
at  leas  than  600  men. 

iVoTE  [110],  Face  246, 
Soke  remiuna  of  this  great  work  are  still  visible,  and  the  spot  where  the 
brigantuiea  were  built  and  launched  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers,    Torquo 
mada  viewed  them.    Monarq.  Indiana,  vol,  i.  p.  631. 

Note  [120].  Page  249. 
The  station  of  Alvarado  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  the  nearest  to  the 
city.  Cortes  observes,  that  there  they  could  distinctly  observe  what  passed 
when  Iheir  countrymen  were  aacriliood.  Relat.  ap.  Bamus.  iii.  "p.  £73.  E.  B. 
Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado's  division,  relates  what  ha  beheld  with  his 
own  eyes.  C,  151,  p.  148.  b.  149.  a.  Like  a  man  whose  courage  was  so  clear 
as  lo  be  above  suspidon,  he  describes  with  his  usual  simplicity  the  impreKion 
which  this  spectacle  made  upon  him.  "  Before  (says  he)  I  saw  the  breasts  of 
my  companions  oponcd,  their  hearts  yet  fluttering,  oflisred  to  an  accniaed  idol, 
and  their  flesh  devoured  by  their  esulting  enemies  ;  I  was  accustomed  to  enter 
a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  high  spirit.    But  from  that  time  I  iievoi 
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adTiinced  fo  fight  witli  the  Mexioana  witlioat  a  eecret  horror  an&  anxiety ;  my 
heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  aeeii  them  auiFar." 
Ha  tikea  care  to  add,  that  aa  aooii  aa  tho  combat  began,  his  terror  went  off; 
and  indeed,  his  idventnrous  bravery  on  every  occasion  ia  full  ovidonca  of  this 
B.  Diaz,  p.  156.  p.  157.  a. 

Note  [121].  Paqe  252. 
One  circamBtance  in  this  siege  merits  particular  nodce.  The  aooon tit  which 
the  Spauiah  writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  Mexico  seama  to  be  incredible.  According  to  Cortes  himself,  ho 
had  at  one  time  150,000  ausiliary  Indians  in  his  service.  Relot.  Ramus,  iii. 
S75.  E.  Gomnra  asserts  that  they  were  above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136.  Het. 
reta,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  says  they  were  about  200,000.  Dec.  iiL 
lib.i.  c.  19,  None  of  tho  contemporary  writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  number 
of  peraons  in  Mesico  during  the  eiegc.  But  Cortea  on  aoveral  occasions  men- 
tions the  number  of  Mexicans  who  wero  slain,  or  who  perislied  for  want  of 
food  ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  those  circumEtancea,  it  is  probable  that  above 
two  hundred  thousand  must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity 
of  provisiona  necessary  for  the  subsiatanco  of  such  vast  multitudea  asBembkd 
in  one  place,  during  three  months,  ia  ao  great,  that  it  requires  so  much  foresight 
and  arrangement  to  collect  these,  and  lay  them  up  in  magazinea,  so  as  to  he 
certain  of  a  regular  supply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  thia  could  be  ac- 
complished in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  so  imperfect  as  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  where  there  wore  no  tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  so  im- 
provident, and  so  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan,  as  the  moat 
miproved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all  theu  care  and  attention,  fared 
very  poorly,  and  were  oflen  reduced  to  extreme  dialroas  for  want  of  provisions. 
B,  Diaz,  p.  149.  Cortes  Relat.  271.  D.  Cortes  on  one  occasion  mcutiona 
slightly  the  BUbsisfence  of  his  army  ;  and,  after  acknowledging  that  they  wero 
often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  received  aupplies  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  of  lisk,  and  of  some  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cheniea  of  the  country. 
Ibid.  B.  Diaz  aays  that  Ihoy  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  serasaa  do  la  tierra ;  and 
when  the  season  of  these  waa  over,  another  fruit,  which  he  calls  ^Panai ;  but 
Iheir  most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  use  as  food,  to 
which  be  gives  the  name  of  QuiJtfcj,  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  had  one 
means  of  subaiatence  more  than  lhc~  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cortes  Kelat.  176.  C.  B.  Diaz  con 
firms  his  relation,  and  adda,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to 
their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  lai^  quanUties  of  fleah  of  Iho 
Mexicans  salted  or  dried,  as  a  most  acceptable  preaenf  to  their  frienda,  that  they 
might  have  tho  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their 
fesUvals,  p.  157.  De  Solis,  who  acema  to  consider  it  as  an  imputation  of  dia- 
credit  to  his  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  in  concert  with  auxiUaries  who 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  ia  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  aaaociatea  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mesieans,  lib.  v.  e.34. 
But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  historians.  I4either  Cortes 
himself  nor  B.  Diaz  aeonlB  to  have  had  any  eucli  scruple;  and  on  many  occa- 
sions they  mention  the  Indian  repaats,  whic^  were  hecomc  familiar  to  them, 
without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  stock  of  food  for 
the  Indians,  it  waa  hardly  possible  to  procure  eubsislcnco  for  armias  amounting 
to  such  numbers  as  we  find  in  the  Spanish  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is,  lo  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.Diaz  del  CaatiMo.lhe  most  artless 
of  all  tho  SisUrriadoTes  primitinoi.  "  When  Gomara  (says  he)  on  some  occa- 
sions relates,  that  there  were  ao  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  were  ao  many  thousand  houaea  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not 
being  in  reality  the  fiflh  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  different 
numbers  which  he  mentions,  that  country  would  contain  mpre  millions  than 
there  are  in  Castile."  C.  123.  But  though  some  considerable  deduction  should 
certainly  be  made  from  the  Bpanish  accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  must 
have  been  very  numeioos  ;  for  nothing  but  an  immense  superiority  in  number 
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Note  [122].  Taoe  257. 
In  telD,ting  tlie  oppreaaire  and  ciuel  pioceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  New 
Spain,  J  have  not  folloived  B.  de  las  Casas  as  my  guide.  His  accantitof  them, 
KelB.t.  do  la  Dcatruyc.  p.  13,  &c.  Is  mauilestly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the 
teatiiQony  of  Cortes  liiniEelf,  and  of  Gomara  who  wrote  uodec  his  eye,  that  I 
have  taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  Fanucans,  and  they  relate  it 
without  any  disapprobation.  .  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  mentions 
it  only  in  general  terma,  c.  IGS.  Herrera,  solitutoue  to  extenuate  this  barbaroua 
action  of  his  countrymec,  though  he  menUona  63  caYiquea^  and  400  men  of 
note,  as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts  that  30  only  were  burnt,  and 
the  rest  pardoned.  Dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  thia  is  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had 
conaulted,  as  he  adopts  several  of  hia  expressions  in  this  passage.  Tho  punish- 
ment of  Guatimoziu  is  related  by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writers. 
Torquemada  has  extracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuco,  composed  in  the  Mexi- 
can tongue,  an  account  of  this  transaction,  more  faTourable  to  Guatimoziii 
than  that  of  tlia  Spaniaii  authocs.  Mon.  Indiana,  1,  575,  According  to  the 
Mexican  account,  Cortes  had  scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justi^  such  a 
wanton  act  of  cruelty.  B.  Dial  allirms,  that  Guatimozln  and  hia  fellaw- 
sufierers  asserted  their  innocence  with  their  last  breath,  and  that  many  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  condemned  this  action  of  Cortes  as  eijually  imnecessaj'y  and 
unjust,  p,  200.  b.  201.  a. 

Note  [123].  F*ge  259. 
The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punish  Chnatoval  de 
Olid,  one  of  his  ofScers  who  flad  revolted  i^ainat  him,  and  aimed  at  establishing 
an  independent  jurtsdiction.  Cortes  regarded  this  insurrection  aa  of  such 
dangerous  example,  and  dreaded  ao.  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its 
author,  that  in  person  he  led  the  body  of  troopa  destined  to  aupprese  it.  He 
marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  country 
aboundmg  with  thick  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  cnltivat«d  only  in  a  few  places.  JWhat  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the 
hostility  of  llie  natives,  &om  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  species, 
has  nofliing  in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  oocura  in  the  adventures  of  the 
other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cortes  waa  employed 
in  this  dreadful  service  above  two  years ;  and  though  it  was  not  distmgiliiied 
hy  any  splendid  ovent,  he  exhibited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal 
courage,  more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience  than  io  any 
other  period  or  acone  in  hie  life,  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  vi.  vii.  viil.  ix.  Gomara, 
Ciron,  c,  163—177.  fl,  Diaz,  174—190.  Cortes,  MS.pcna  me.  Were  one  to 
write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  account  of  this  expedition  should  occupy  a  aplendid 
place  in  if.  In  a  general  history  of  America,  as  the  expedition  was  productive 
of  no  great  event,  the  mention  o_f  it  Is  eulficient. 

KoTE  [1S4].  Page  259. 
AccottniNo  to  Herrera,  the  treasure  which  Cortes  brought  with  him, consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thousand  peaoa  of 
Sne  gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior  standard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  In  par- 
ticular worth  forty  thousand  pesos,  and  Boveral  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
value.  Dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib,  iv.  c  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to  ^ve  a  por- 
tion with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gomara  Cron,  c.  337. 
The  fortune  which  he  left  his  sons  waa  Tory  conaiderablo.  But,  as  we  have 
before  related,  tiie  sum  divided  among  the  conquerors,  on  the  first  reduction 
of  Mcijoo,  was  very  email.  There  appears,  then,  to  ba  some  tea8on,.for  aaa- 
pecting  that  the  accusations  of  Cortcs's  enemies  were  not  altogether  destitute 
of  ftaodation.    They  charged  him  with  having  applied  to  hia  own  use  a  dj«- 
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proporlionite  share  of  the  Moxieen  spoila ;  witli  haying  eoncBaled  tlie  royoJ 
troitaurca  of  Montezuma  niid  Guatimozin ;  with  defrauding  the  Icing  of  ilia 
fiftii;  and  robbing  his  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib, 
viii.  c.  IS.  dec  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  G.  Some  of  the  conquerors  themselves  entertained 
suspiEions  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  tliis  part  of  his  conduct.  B. 
Diaz,  c.  157. 

Note  [125].  Pies  261. 

Im  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  hive  followed 
Cortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches  to  the  Emperor  con- 
tain a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Pern  was  incapable  of  relating  his  ownesploits.  Our  information  with  respect 
to  them,  and  other  tranBoctioiis  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however,  from  contemporary 
and  respectable  authors; 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranaaclions  in  Peru  was  published  by 
Francisco  de  Xerez,  his  secretary.  It  Is  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
down  no  further  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533  ;  for  the  author  returned 
to  Spain  in  1534,  and,  soon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short  History 
of  liiD  Conquest  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the  Gmperoi. 

of  Iiis  BSpedition,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramusio,  and  inserted 
in  his  valuable  collection,  but  hasnever  been  publishedin  its  original  language. 
Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  duo 
to  what  both  these  authors  relate  oonoeining  the  progreM  and  operations  of 
Pizarro ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Fern  had  been  so  short,  at  Che 
time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  are  so  slender, 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  customa  is  very  imperfect. 

The  neifceontomporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  published  his 
Cronica  doi  Pern  at  Seville  in  1553.  If  he  had  finished  all  that  be  purposes  in 
the  general  diviMon  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  moat  complete  history 
which  had  been  published  of  any  re^on  in  the  New  World.  Ho  was  well 
qualified  to  eiecute  it,  having  served  during  seventeen  years  in  America,  and 
having  visited  in  person  most  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  bad  occa- 
sion to  Hrite.  But  only  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle  has  been  printed.  It 
contains  a  description  of  Peru,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an 
account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  ao 
htUs  art,  and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  must  regret  the  loss 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  wor' 

'"'      '        '      imply  Buppli 
a  del  Descul 

.n  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller- 
general  of  the  public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  wo  attend  to  its  matter 
or  composition,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit:  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  well  informed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to  the  mait- 
ners  and  transactions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  fus  testimony, 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  hia  Historia  del  Peru  in  1571.  His  solo 
object  Is  to  relate  the  diasonaions  and  eivii  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  em- 
pire. As  he  served  in  a  public  station  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted  both 
with  tho  country  and  with  the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which 
he  describes,  as  he  possessed  sound  understanding  and  great  impartiaUty,  hia 
worJt  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  hlatoriana  moat  distinguahed  for  their 
industry  in  research,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  respect  to  tlie  events 
which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  bo  reckoned  among  the  contemporary  hiatoriariH  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru  is  Gareilasso  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  first  part 
of  his  work,  entitled  Commcniarios  Reetes  del  Origin  de  loa  Ineas  lldes  del  Peru, 
was  not  published  sooner  than  the  year  1609,  sevcnty-siK  years  afler  the  death 
of  Atalmalpa  the  last  Emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  In  Peru,  and  was  the  son  of 
an  ollieer  of  diallnotion  among  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  a  Coja,  or  lady  of 
the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  ho  always  took  the  name  of  Inca  ;  as  ha 
was  master  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
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ditiona  of  his  countrymBn,  his  authoritj  Is  rated  very  high,  and  often  plaoofl 
above  tha.t  of  0.11  the  other  historians.  His  work,  however,  is  littlo  jnoi-e  than 
»  commentary  upon  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  Peruvian  slory,  and  composed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom  I  have  mendoned.  This  is  the 
idea  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  lib.  i.  e.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of 
facta  only  that  he  follows  them  BBTvileiy.  Even  in  esplaining  the  institutions 
and  rites  of  his  ancestors,  hia  information  seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than 
theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almost  the  Game  with  that  of  Acosta. 
He  produces  no  specimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  h^ 
borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  missionary,  whoso  memoirs  have  never  been 
published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for  composition,  arrangement,  or  &  capacity  of 
distin^shing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true, 
one  searches  for  them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work, 
however,  notwithstanding  ita  great  defeols,  ia  not  altogether  destitute  of  use. 
Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  oountryrnen  are  preserved  in  it. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  langu^e  has  enabled  him  to  correct  somo  errors 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  and'  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts  lojten  from 
authors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  lost. 

Note  [126].  PAaE263. 
One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  wliich  tliey  endured,  and  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  in  the  regions  which  they  visited,  from  the  esttaordinary 
mortaliQr  that  prevailed  among  them.  Fizarro  carried  out  112  men,  Almagro 
70,  In  less  than  nine. months  130  of  these  died.  Few  fell  by  the  sword ;  most 
of  them  were  cut  off  by  diseases,    Xeres,  p.  130. 

Note  [127].  Page  264. 
This  island,  says  Herrera,  ia  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the  unwholesome 
ness  of  its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  insects  and  reptiies,  that  it  is  seldom  any  softer  epithet  than  ^al  of 
infernal  is  employed  in  describing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never  seen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Dec.  ih.  lib.  x.  o.  3.  Dam* 
pier  touched  at  tliia  island  in  the  year  1635  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate  is 
not  more  favourable.  Voi.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited 
most  of  the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  desoription  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanish  historians. 

Note  [!28].  Paob  270. 

Bl  this  time  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanish  settlemanta  on  tho 

continent.    When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  tho  year  1510,  though  his 

armament  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons 

superior  in  rank  to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than 

Note  [129].  Page  271. 
In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  and  D.  George  Juan  travelled  from  Guay 
ttquil  to  Motupe  by  the  same  route  which  Piiairo  took.  From  the  description 
of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The 
sandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extand  90  miles,  with- 
out water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary  stretch  of 
burning  sand.    Voyage,  tom.  1.  p,  399,  &c. 

NoTB  [130].  Page  273. 
ThIs  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Valvcrde  has  been  censured 
by  all  historians,  and  with  justice.    But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
illiterate  and  bigotted  monk,  nowise  resembling  the  good  Olmedo,  who  accom- 
panied Cortes;  the  absurdity  of  his  address  to  Atahualpa  must  not  be  charged 
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wholly  upon  him.  Jlis  harangue  le  evidently  a  translation  or  parapliraee  of 
that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanish  divinea  and  lawyers  in  the  year 
1509,  for  oaplainingthB-right  of  their  king  to  tlie  soveroignty  of  the  New  Worldi 
and  ior  directing  the  offioera  employed  in  America  how  they  ehouid  take  pos- 
session of  any  new  couutry.  See  Note  33.  The  sentunenta  contained  in  Val- 
verdc's  harongae  must  not  tiiea  be  imputed  to  the  bigotted  imbecility  of  a 
particular  man,  but  to  that  of  tho  age.  But  Gomara  and  Benzoni  relate  one 
circumstance  concerning  Valrerde,  which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  object 
not  of  contempt  only  but  of  horror.  They  assert,  that  during  the  whole  action 
Valverde  continued  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  slaughter,  calling  to  tliem  to  stiiha 
iJic  enemy  not  with  the  edge  but  with  tho  points  of  their  swords.  Gom.  Cron. 
c,  113.  Benz.  Hialor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behariour  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  In  other  parts  of  America, 
where  they  oniformly  eserted  their  influcnco  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to 
moderate  the  l^ocity  of  their  countrymen. 

Note  [131].  Page  273, 

Two  different  systems  have  been  formed  concaining  tho  conduct  of  Atahtl- 
■Ipa.  Tho  Spanish  writers,  in  ordoc  to  justify  the  violeuceof  tlieir  counlrymBn, 
contend  that  all  thelnca's  protesaione  of  friendship  were  feigned  ;  and  that  his 
intention  in  agreeing  to  an  inlerriew  with  Fizarro  at  Coxamalca,  wafi  to  cut 
off  liim  and  his  followers  at  one  blow  ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  advanced  with 
such  B  numorouH  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arma  concealed  under  their  gar- 
ments to  ciecute  this  scheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  XercE  and  Zarate, 
and  adopted  by  Herrcra.  But  if  it  had  been  the  pian  of  the  Inca  to  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted  them.  Jo 
march  through  the  desert  of  Motupe,  or  have  neglected  to  defend  the  paseis 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  have  been  attacked  with  so  much  advan 
tsge.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  Caiamolca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable  that  of  so  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  niake  resistance,  but  all  tamely  suifer  thcm- 
seives  to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  Ata- 
hualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaeeaiilo 
procession,  not  of  a  military  enterprise.  He  himself  and  his  followers  were  ia 
their  habits  of  ceremony,  precoded,  aa  on  days  of  solemnity,  by  unarmed  har- 
bingers. Though  rude  nations  are  fre'quentiy  cunning  and  false ;  Jet  if  a 
scheme  of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch  thai 
had  no  great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit  from  strangers  who  solicited  ad- 
mission into  his  presence  as  Iriends,  or  to  an  adventurer  so  daring  and  so  littls 
scrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt.  Even  amidst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanish  writers  to 
palliate  the  proceedings  of  Piiarro,  one  plainly  percelvea  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  his  interest,  to  seize  the  Inca,  and  that  ho  had  tabon  measures 
for  that  purpose  previous  to  any  suspicion  of  that  monarch's  designs. 

Gaicilasao  de  la  Vega,  eztromely  solieilous  to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  the 
Peruvians,  from  the  erinie  of  having  concerted  the  destruction  of  Fizarro  and 
his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct 
towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  ma- 
^stlcform,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  rcaehing  to  the  ground,  having  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  Viracoeha,  tho  eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  person,  and 
erected  an  image  of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singular  form  in 
which  he  bad  exhibited  himself  to  his  view.  In  this  temple  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracoeha.  P.  i,  lib,  iv.  e,  21.  lib.  v.  c,  22. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  th* 
dress  they  wore,  strucic  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image 
of  Viracoeha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded  that  the  fatal  period  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied 
by  new  possessors.  Atahualpa  hims^f,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  messen- 
gers firom  heaven,  was  so  far  from  entcrluning  any  thoughts  of  resisting  thellii 
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thut  !ie  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commnnds.  From  tilese 
aeiitimenta  Eaived  bis  profesEions  of  lore  and  reepect.  To  those  were  owing 
the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Kerdinand  Piza.rra  in  his  Damp,  and  the  sub 
missive  reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced  to  visit  the  Spanish  general 
in  Me  quarters ;  hut  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the 
daclacntion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  a,Rswec  to  it,  were  so  ill  eiplaineii,  that, 
by  tiieir  mutual  ioabiUty  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions,  the  fatal  ren- 
contre at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  was  occxEioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  superstitious  Tensratim  of  the  Peru- 
vians for  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xeres,  or  Suncho,  or  Zanite, 
previous  t«  the  inteiTlew  at  Caiamaica ;  and  yet  the  two  former  served  undor 
Fizarro  at  tliat  time,  and  the  latter  visited  Peru  soon  after  the  conquest.  If 
either  the  Inca  himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed  the  Spaniards  in  tha 
words  which  Garoilasao  pats  in  their  mouths,  they  mtist  have  been  struck  wjlk 
suoh  Bubmieeive  declarations;  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselvea 
of  Ihom  to  aoeomplish  their  own  deagns  with  greater  facility.  Garoilasso 
himself,  though  liis  narrative  of  the  iuteroourse  between  the  Inca  and  Spaniards, 
preceding  the  rencontre  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  Uie  supposition  of  hia 
believing  them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divme  beings,  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  &o.,  yet, 
with  his  jBUal  inattention  and  inaccuracy,  ho  admits  in  another  place  that  the 
Poruviojis  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viraco- 
cha,  <isi,li\  the  fatal  disasters  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  conRrmed  by 
Hecrei'a,  dee.  v.  lib.  ii.  e.  12.     In  many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may 

beliei'e  the  Spanish  writers,  their  countrjineii  were  considered  ss  divine  beings 
who  had  descended  from  heaven.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  which  occur 
in  the  inteFcourse  between  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  very  unfqual, 
the  ideas  of  those  who  used  the  expression  were  different  from  the  ideas  of 
Qiuse  who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  such  is 
the  simplicity  of  those  who  spook  them,  that  whon  they  see  any  thing  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainisd.  nnd  nf  whinh  they  do  not  know  the 
origin,  they  say  that  it  came  down  lei.  Ram.  iii.  327.  C. 

The  account  which  1  have  ^ven  ind  proceedings  of  the 

Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  nal  than  either  of  the  two 

preceding,  and  is  better  supported  d  by  tha  contemporary 

Mstoriana. 

Aeoordmg  to  Seres,  p.  200,  two  i  were  killed.     Sancho 

ma^es  the  number  of  the  slain  six  Ram.  iii.  274.  D.    By 

GaroilasEo's  account,  five  thousant  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.    The 

number  which  I  have  mentioned,  b&.^g  i...,  ...^^.u...  ucA-een  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Note  [132].  Page  274. 
NoTHina  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  that  three  Spaniards 
traveLed  from  Caiamaica  to  Cuzco.  The  distance  between  them  is  six  liundred 
miles.  In  every  place  throughout  this  great  extent  of  county,  they  were 
treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amasdng  what  was  wanting  for  Oie 
ransom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Siui  in  Cuzco  were  adorned  ;  and  though  the  priests  were 
UnwiEing  to  alienate  those  sacred  ornaments,  ond  the  people  refused  to  violate 
tne  shrine  of  tlieir  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the 
Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure  ;  and  such  was  the  reverence  of  the 
natives  for  their  persons,  that  though  they  behold  this  act  of  sacrilege  with 
BHtonishment,  tlioy  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commission  of  it 
2arate.  lib.  ii.  c  6,    Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  37S.  D. 

Note  [133].  Paoe  278. 
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tmountfl  to  1,920,000  pesos.  Doc.  v.  lib.  vi.  o.  3.  But  as  (he  general  and  other 
officers  were  entitled  to  a  share  far  greater  than  IJiat  of  the  private  men,  tlio 
Bum  total  must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Gomara,  c, 
123,  and  Eirate,  lib.  ii.  c.  0,  satisfy  themscivos  with  aseertiiig  in  general,  that 
tho  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  thaa  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa,, 

Note  [134].  P*aE  2:9. 
No  eipedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with  more  persBverina 
courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  ware  greater  hardsljipa  cndurefl. 
Many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans  who  haH 
served  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Snch  of  m^ 
readers  as  have  not  on  opportunity  of  perusing  the  atriliiEg  description  of  llieir 
Bufforinga  by  Zarate,  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  their 
march  from  the  sea-coaat  to  Quito,  by  consulting  the  account  which  D.  Anl. 
Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Voy.  torn, 
i.  p.  178,  &c.,  orthatof  M.Bouguar,  whoprooeodod  from  Puerto  Viejo  tt  Quito 
by  the  same  road  which  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  his  own  jaurnej  with 
that  of  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the  comparison  gives  a  most  striking  idea  of 
the  boldness  and  pctienee  of  Alvarado  in  focoing  hia  wa.j  through  so  manv 
obstacles.    Voyage  de  Perou,  p.  28,  fco. 

Note  [335].  Paob  S79. 
AoooEDiNa  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  account  of  the  king  in  gold 
155,300  pesos,  and  5,400  marlta  (each  8  ounces)  of  silver,  besides  several  vessels 
and  ornaments,  soma  of  gold,  and  others  of  silver  ;  on  account  of  private  per- 
sona, in  gold  499,000  pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  silver.    Dec  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 

Note  [130].  Page  2Q3. 
The  Peruviana  not  onl  j  imitated  the  military  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  had 
recourse  to  devices  of  their  own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  objects  Ot 
titeir  terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of 
a  long  thong  with  a  stone  fastened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a, 
sbilful  hand,  twiated  about  the  horse  and  its  rider,  and  entangled  them  so  as  to 
obstruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of  their  own. 
Doc.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  observed,  p.  173,  this  weapon  is  common 
among  several  barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America  ;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  tho  Peruviana  had  observed  the  deiterity  with  which 
they  used  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  it  themselves.  The  Spa- 
niards were  considerably  annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of 
tho  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deaervea  mention.  By  turning  a  river  out  of 
its  channel,  they  overilowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  waa 
posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  with  tlie  utmost  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  escape.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lifa.  viii.  c.  5. 

Nora  [137].  Paqe  290. 
Hberera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the  most  minute  and  apparently 
the  moat  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of  Orellana  him- 
self. But  tlie  datoa  are  not  distinctiy  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
or  Napo,  began  early  in  February,  1S41  i  and  he  arrivad  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river  on  the  26th  of  August,  havmg  spent  near  seven  months  in  tho  voyage, 
M.  do  la  Condamino,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,aBettlement 
of  the  Portuguese  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than 
that  of  Oreliana,  in  loss  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  tho  two 
adventurers  were  very  differently  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous 
undertaking  to  which  ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  sci- 
ence led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1769,  by  Madame 
Godin  dcE  Odonais  from  conjugal  affecti/in.  The  narrative  of  the  hortlshipa 
which  she  suiTcred,  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  osposed,  and  of  the  dis 
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asters  whinli  bofcit  lier,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  afiecting  stocies  in  anj 
language,  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  striking  picture  of  the  fortitittlo  tihiiSi 
diatinguishee  the  one  sex,  mingled  with  the  sensibility  and  tendorness  poculinc 
to  the  otter,    Lettre  de  M.  Gedin  k  M.  de  la  Condninine. 

Note  [130].  Page  291. 
Herreha  giTCfl  a,  striliing  picture  oF  their  indigence.  Twelve  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  oflicers  of  distinction  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  same  houee, 
and  having  but  one  eloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  altHrniitely  hy  him  wne 
had  occasion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a  decent 
dress,  wero  obliged  to  keep  willun  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  com- 
Jianions  were  so  much  afiaid  of  ^ving  offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durat  not 
entertain  or  even  converse  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  was  the  con- 
dition, and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once  accustomed  to  power  and  opu- 
lence, when  they  felt  themselves  poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  nnder 
which  to  shelter  their  lieads,  wlijlc  they  beheld  others,  whose  roerita  ajid  services 
were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sumptuous  edifices.    Dec.  6 

Note  [139].  Pahe296. 

Herreka,  whoaa  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  credit,  aaserta,  that  Gonialo 

Fi:iaiio  possessed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuqucsaca  de  la  Plata, 

which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Toledo,  the  best  endowed  sec  in  Europe.    Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c,  3. 

Note  [140].  Paqe  301. 
AtL  the  Spanish  writers  describe  hia  march,  and  the  dialresBee  of  both  par- 
ties, very  minatelj.  Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in 
history,  either  wiOi  respect  to  the  length  of  the  rBtrcat,  or  llie  ardour  of  the 
pursuit,  Pizarro,  according  to  hie  computation,  followed  Iho  viceroy  upwards 
of  three  Ihousaiid  mEea.    lib.  v.  c.  16.  26. 

Note  [141].  Page  307. 
It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  best  informed  historian  of  that 
period,  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pesos.    Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 

Note  [142].  Pace  308. 
Carvaial,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  advocate  for  an  accommodation 
with  Gaaoa,  Finding  Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  course  which  he 
originally  suggested,  lie  recommended  to  him  a  timely  aubmission  to  liis  sove- 
reign as  the  safest  measure.  When  the  president's  offers  were  first  communi- 
cated to  Carvajai,  "  By  our  Lady  (says  he  in  that  strain  of  buffoonery  which 
was  familiar  to  him),  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both 
good  and  cheap  ;  let  us  not  only  accept  them,  but  wear  them  as  lellquet  about 
cue  necks."    Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c  63. 

Note  [143].  Page  310. 
DuBiNQ  the  rebellion  of  Gonzaio  Piiarro,  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  tliree  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrera,  dec 
8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by  Carvajai.  Fer- 
nandez, lib.  ii,  c.  91.  Zarato  makes  the  number  of  those  put  to  a  violent  dea^i 
live  hundred.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

Note  [144].  Page  313. 
ling  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Meiicana,  I  havt 
large  manuscript  of  Don  Alonso  de  Corita 
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ono  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  at  Mexico.  In  Ihe  year  1563i 
Philip  II.,  in  order  to  dzBcover  the  mode  of  lerjing  tribute  ftoin  his  Indian  sub- 
jects, that  would  bo  moat  beneficial  to  tiie  crown,  and  least  opprasaive  to  ihern, 
aiJdreEsed  a  mandate  to  all  Ihe  Courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoining  them 
to  answer  certain  queciefl  which  he  proposed  to  them  concerning  the  ancient 
form  of  government  established  among  the  vflrious  nations  of  Indiana,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  acoualamed  to  pay  taxes  to  theic  kings  or  chieft. 
In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  resided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fourteen  of  which  he  passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  I  hata 
a.  copy.  He  acquaint  his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object,  dunng  Ma 
resldmica  in  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  visited,  to  inquire 
diligenll;  into  the  manners  and  cuskims  of  the  natives  ;  tliat  ho  had  conversed 
fiiir  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several 
of  the  Spanish  EccleBiasties,  who  understood  the  Indian  language  moat  per- 
fectly, partieularly  some  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon  after  the  con- 
quest. Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on 
his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he  pretends.  Greater 
credit  is  dne  to  Ms  testimony  from  one  circumatauco.  His  work  was  not  com- 
posed  with  a  view  to  publication,  or  in  support  of  any  particular  theory,  but 
contains  simple  though  full  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  officially. 
Though  Herrera  daeB  not  mention  hitn  among  the  authors  whom  he  had 
followed  as  guides  in  hia  history,  I  should  suppose,  &om  several  facts  of  which 
he  takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  this 
memorial  of  Corita.  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

Note  [145].  Page  317. 
The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  estimating  the 
numbers  of  people  in  the  provinecs  and  towns  in  America,  that  it  is  linposaibli! 
to  aEcortain  tliat  of  Mexico  itself  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Cortos 
describes  the  extent  and  popolousness  of  Htlexioo  in  general  terms,  which  implj 
that  it  was  net  inferior  to  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more 
explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houses  or  lamilies  in  Mexico.  Cron. 
c,  78,  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec  S.  lib.  vii,  c.  13<;  and  the  generality  oF 
writers  follow  them  implicilly  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  According  to  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300,000.  Torqiie- 
raada,  with  hia  usual  propensity  to  the  marvelloua,  asserts,  that  there  were 
120,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  600,000  inhabit- 
ants. Iiib.  iii.  c.  S3.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  cm^iire, 
by  one  of  Cortes's  officers,  the  population  is  Jixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramusip, 
iii.  309.  A,  Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  is  mnch  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was  a  great  city. 

Note  [146]. Pace  318. 
It  ia  to  P.  Terribio  dc  Benavento  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  curious  observa 
tion.  Palafox,  Bishop  of  Ciudad  do  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  illuF- 
trates  it  more  fully.  Tlie  Mexican  (says  he)  is  the  only  language  in  which  a 
termination  indicating  respect,  silrams  Teverenliales  y  de  cortesia,  may  be  affixed 
to  every  word.  By  adding  the  final  syllabJe  tin  or  aiHn  to  any  word,  it  be- 
comes a  proper  expression  of  veneration  in  the  moufh  of  an  inferior.  If,  in 
speaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  used,  it  ia  Tall,  but  an  inferior 
says  Tallin.  One  priest  speaking  to  another,  calls  him  T'eapixqjie  ;  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  calls  him  Teopixcalsin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned 
when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Monteiemaa ;  but  his  vassals,  from  reverenc?, 
pronounced  it  Mrniiesiaaazin.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  pS. 
The  Mexicans  had  not  only  rererential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The 
manner  in  wJiich  these  are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use  is  explainod 
by  D.  Jos.  Aug.  Aldatna  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.  18B. 
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Note  [in],  Paoe  320. 
From  compa,Ting  eeveral  passagoa  in  Coiita  and  Herreia,  we  ma;  collect. 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  modee  in  whidi  the  Mexicans  con 
tribulod  towards  the  support  of  government.  Some  persons  of  the  first  order 
seem  to  haye  been  eiampted  ftom  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  as  theii 
onlj  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  personal  sorvice  in  war,  and  to  follow 
the  banner  of  their  sovereign  with  their  vassals.  2.  The  immediate  vasEala  of 
the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  personal  military  service,  but  paid  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  kind,  3.  Those  who  held  ofBcea 
of  honour  or  trust  paid  a  certain  fihare  of  what  they  received  in  conscquenee 
of  holding  these.  4.  Each  Capullie,  or  association,  cultivated  aomo  part  of  tho 
common  field  allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  deposited  the 
produce  in  the  royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to  tho 
public  marhcta,  wholSer  &uita  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  prodnctions  of  their 
arUate  and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  public  use,  and  (he  merchants 
who  paid  this  wereesempted  from  every  other  tax.  6.  TheMa^egues,  oiadstripli 
gUba,  were  bound  to  cultivate  certain  districts  in  every  province,  which  may 
be  considered  as  crmim  lands,  and  brought  tho  incrcaao  into  public  storehouses. 
Thus  the  sovereign  ceceiyed  some  part  of  whatever  was  useful  or  valuable  in 
the  country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  soil,  or  acquired  by 
tho  industry  of  the  people.  What  each  contributed  towards  the  support  of 
government  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Corita,  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  queries  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.,  endeavours  to  estimat* 
iti  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does 
not  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals,  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 
ehilhiigs  ahead. 

Note  [143}.  Page  321. 
CottTES,  who  seema  to  have  been  as  much  Bstonieheii  with  this,  as  with  any 
jt^tance  of  Mejtioan  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  description  of  it.  Along 
one  of  tho  causeways,  saya  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  ore  conducted  two 
conduits,  composed  of  clay  tempered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  riiised  about  six  feet-  Id  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  excellent 
■water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  supphes 
all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  or  repair  Uie  former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As 
■  this  conduit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in  the 
causeway,  through  which  the  salt  water  of  the  lolte  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over 
them  in  pipes  as  lai^  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  Horn  the  conduit  to 
tho  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  Rekt 
ap.  Ramus.  241.  A. 

Note  [149].  Page  32 
In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  sliown  suits  of  armour, 
which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They  are  composed  of  tliin  lacquered  copper- 
plates. In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges,  they  are  evidently  eastern. 
The  forms  of  tho  sliver  ornaments  upon  them,  representing  dragons,  &c.  may 
be  considered  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  probably  received 
them  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  only  unquestionable  specimen  of 
Mexican  art,  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain,  ia  a  cup  of  very  fine  sold,  which 
ii  Bwd  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  Soz.  12dwt.  Three  draw- 
ings of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1765.  A 
man's  head  is  represented  on  this  cup.  On  one  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other 
tho  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  make  iJie  representa- 
tion of  a  face  on  the  outside.  The  features  ore  gross,  but  represented  with 
Bome  degree  of  art,  and  certwnJy  too  rade  for  Spanish  woiXmanship.    Thk 
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cup  was  purchased  hj  Edward  Earl  of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  haihour  of 
Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  imvr  in  the  posacBEion  of  hia 
gFandsoii,  Lord  Arahec.  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  reEpectabla 
and  ingenious  friend  Mr,  Barriiigton.  In  the  sixth  roluma  of  the  ArchaJologia, 
p.  lOT,  is  published  sa  account  of  some  masks  of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a. 
buiyiug-gcound  on  the  American  continent,  about  seveutj  miles  Irom  tha 
British  settlement  on  the  Mosquila  shore.  They  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of 
chiefs,  or  other  eminent  persons.  From  the  deseriptions  and  engravings  of 
them,  vre  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  arts  among  the 
AmericanB. 

Note  [150].  Pack  323 
The  learned  reader  wilt  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted,  in  tbia 
part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  has  traced 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced  in  this  line  of  its  pro- 
gress, with  much  erudition,  and  greater  ingcjiuity.  He  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  formed  a  lational  and  consistent  theory  concerning  llie  varionn 
modes  of  writing  practised  by  nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
their  improvement.  Div,  Legation  of  Mosos,  iii.  (J9,  &c.  Some  imnortant 
observations  have  been  added  by  M.  le  President  de  Brosaes,  the  iBarned  and 
intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mecaniquc  dee  Laijgoes,  torn. 


As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curious  monuments  extant  of  the 
oarhest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  bs  improper  to  give  sums  account  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  preserved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  of 
art  in  AJnerica,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  For  the  most  early  and  com- 
plete collection  of  these  published  by  Furchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention 
of  that  curioUiS  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  having  deemed  those  paintings  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V.,  ilie  sl£p 
ill  which  they  were  sent  to  Spain  was  tjtkcn  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thovot,  the  King's  geographer,  who,  having  travelled 
himself  into  the  New  World,  and  described  one  of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious 
observer  of  whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On 
bis  death,  tliey  were  purohased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  the  French  court;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchaa, 
were  published  at  the  desire  of  the  Isarnetl  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
Furchas,  iii.  1065.  They  were  translated  from  English  into  French  by  Mel- 
chizedeck  Theveiiot,  and  published  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The  second  specimen,  of  Mexican  picture-writing  was  published  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a  map,  or  representatioa 
6f  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  first  arrival  In  tiie  countrjc, 
and  of  the  various  stations  iu  which  they  settled,  before  thej  founded  the 
capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  Chronological 
Wheel,  or  Circle,  raprosonting  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  Ho  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenia 
y  Congorra,  a  diligent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  Documents.  But  as  it 
seems  now  to  bo  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  good 
evidence),  tJlat  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del 
JUundtia  an  account  of  a  fictitloufl  voyage,  I  have  not  mojilioned  these  paintings 
in  the  text  They  have,  however,  manifestly  the  appearance  of  being  Mexican 
productions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  bo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposititious.  M,  Clavigcro  likowisB 
admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they 
always  appeared  to  be  so,  though  from  my  desire  to  rest  no  part  of  my  narra 
tive  upon  questionable  authority,  I  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  painting 
in  the  former  is  considerably  more  perfect  than  any  other  specimen  of  Mexican 
design  J  but  as  the  original  is  siudto  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  suspect 
that  it  has  been  improved  by  some  touches  from  the  hand  of  a  European  artist. 
Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  Chronological  Wheel  is  a  just  delineation 
of  the  Mexican  mode  of  somputing  timo,  as  described  by  Aeosta,  lib.  vi.  e.  2. 
It  seems  to  resemble  one  which  that  learned  Jesuit  had  seen  )  and  if  it  be  ad- 
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mitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it  proves  that  the  Mcxics.na  had  nctiiicial  ai 
arbitrary  characters,  wliich  represented  several  things  besides  numbers.  Each 
month  ia  there  represented  by  a  Ejmboi  expressive  of  soma  work  oi  rite  pe- 

The  ibird  specimen  of  Mexican  panting  was  discovered  by  another  Italian. 
Ia  lT3S,  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaduci  set  out  for  I4ew  Spain,  and  was  led  by 
eeveral  incidents  ta  study  the  language  of  tbe  Mexicans,  and  to  collect  the  re- 
mains of  their  historical  manmneDts.  He  persisted  nine  years  in  his  researches, 
.  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patieoce  of  an  antiquary  In 
1T4S,  he  published  at  Madrid,  Idea  de  mta  J^ueva  Hisloria  General  de  ia  America 
Seple3itrional,  containing  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries ;  and  be  added 
to  it  a  catalogue  of  his  American  Historical  Museum,  arranged  under  thirty-six 
difierent  heads.  His  idea  of  a.  Naw  History  appeals  to  me  the  work  of  a  whim- 
aioal  credulous  man.  But  his  cataloeue  of  Meiican  maps,  p^tings,  tribato- 
roUs,  calendars,  iic.  is  much  larger  uian  one  could  have  expected.  Unfortu- 
nately  a  ship,  in  which  ho  haid  sent  a.  considecable  part  of  them  to  Europe,  was 
takoB  by  an  English  privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1739  ;  "and  it  ia  probable  that  they  perished  by 
filling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  liimself  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Spanish  court,  and  died  in  an  hospital  at  Madrid.  The  history 
of  which  the  Idea,  &o.  was  oniy  a  prospectus,  was  never  publiahcd.     The  re- 

iiKo  tliB  possession  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  when  he  wm  primate 
of  New  Spain  :  and  he  published  Irom  it  that  curious  tribute-cotl  which  1  have 
mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  far  as  I  can  lesrn,  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  I  have 
obtained  such  a  specimen  of  these  as  I  desired,  in  eight  paintings  made  with 
so  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexicaniia,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  present  from  Emmanuel,  King  of  Fortugal,  to  Fope  Clement 
VIL  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  illua- 
trious  proprietors,  it  fell  into  those  of  nie  Cardinal  of  Saxe-Disenach,  who 
iresented  it  to  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Those  paintings  are  manifestly  Mexican, 
rut  they  are  in  a  style  very  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  heen  made  of  one  of  tJiem,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my  readers  aa  may 
deem  tliis  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sulEdent 
inlportaiicB,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible,  by  recourse  to  the  pistes  of  Purchas, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  ore  evidently  similar.  A.  A. 
are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the  same  formwiththose  published  by  Furchas, 
p.  1070,  1071,  &o.  B.  B.  ore  figures  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  in 
Purchas,  p.  1109  and  1113,  and  inLoreniana.  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles, 
or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Furehaa 
and  Loreniana.  E.  E.  E.  seem  to  bo  Bleiican  captains  in  their  war  dross, 
the  fantastic  ornaments  of  whicJi  resemble  the  figores  in  Purchas,  p.  1110, 
1111.2113.  I  should  suppose  this  pictuTB  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.,  lie.  According  to  Boturini,  the 
mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  the  number  of  units 
>tf  represented  in  the  Mexican  paintings  in  my  prrasession  seems  to  confirm  this 
opinion.     They  plainly  resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  slender  rope. 

Since  I  published  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is  still  pleased  to 
continue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information,  has  discovered,  in 
Uie  Library  of  the  Escurial,  a  rotumo  in  folio,  consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a 
kind  of  pasteboard,  each  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with 
areat  variety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  tery 
Sesh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  Tbe  first 
twenty-two  sheets  are  Che  signs  of  the  months,  days,  &c.  About  the  middle 
of  each  sheet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the 
signs  of  tlie  days,  Tlie  last  eighteen  slicets  are  not  so  filled  with  figures. 
Thoy  seem  tu  be  signs  of  Deities,  and  images  of  various  objects.    According 
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to  this  Calendar  in  the  Escurial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  S86  days,  divided 
into  2S  months  of  J3  days.  Eacl»  day  is  represented  by  a  diffortait  sign,  taken 
from  some  natural  object,  a  Eerpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  house,  &c.  The 
aigna  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial  are  predeely  the  eame  with  those 
mentioned  by  Boturiiii,  Idea,  &c.  p,  45,  But,  if  wo  may  gire  Credit  to  that 
author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18  Uiontha  of  20 
days.  The  order  of  days  in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to  hlin, 
first  by  what  he  calls  a  Iridecennary  progression  of  days  from  one  to  Uurtaeil, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  tiie  Calendar  of  the  Escurlal,  and  then  by  B.aepteniay 
wogroEsion  of  days  from  one  to  seven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In  thia  Caiendarj 
not  only  the  signs  which  distinguish  each  day,  but  the  qualitios  supposed  la 
be  peculiar  to  each  month  are  marked.  There  are  certain  weaknesses  which 
seem  to  accompany  the  human  mind  through  every  stags  of  its  progress  in 
observation  and  scienco.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Meslcaua  ia 
aatrononiy,  it  appears  to  have  been  already  connected  with  judicial  astrology. 
The  fortune  and  character  of  persons  bom  in  each  month  arc  supposed  to  be 
decided  by  some  superior  inHuence  piedominant  at  the  timo  of  nativity. 
Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  ail  who  are  born  in  one  month  will 
be  rich,  in  another  warlilie,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &:c.  The  pasteboard,  or  what- 
ever substance  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar  in  the  Escurial  is  painted, 
geema,  by  Mr.  Waddilove's  doseripUon  of  it,  to  reaemble  nearly  tliat  m  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In  several  particulars  the  figures  bear  some  like.- 
ness  to  tiiose  in  the  plate  which  I  have  published.  The  figures  marked  D, 
which  induced  me  to  conjecture  that  this  painting  might  be  a  tribut«-Toll  simi- 
lar to  (hose  published  by  Furohaa  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love  supposes  to  be  signs  of  days :  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  acctiracy 
of  his  observations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded.  It  appearH, 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that 
this  curious  monument  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained  soon  aflcrtho  conquest 
of  the  Empire.  It  Is  singular  that  it  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any 
Spanish  author. 

NoTB  [151}.  PiCE  324. 
The  first  was  called  the  Princs  of  tlie  Deathflil  Lanco ;  tlie  second  tho  Di- 
vider of  Men  1  the  third  the  Sheddar  of  Blood ;  the  fourth  the  Lord  of  th* 
Dark-house.    Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

Note  [153].  Face  327, 

The  temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any  in  Kew 
Spain,  was  likewise  the  most  considerable.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  solid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  dreuit  at  the  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  fathoms.  Mon. 
Ind.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Even  M.  Clavigoro  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican 
temples  were  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  consequence  cannot 
be  considered  as  any  ovidence  of  their  having  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  art  of  building.     Clavig'.  ii.307. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paintings  engraved  by 
Purchas,  there  seems  to  be  soma  reason  foe  suspecting  that  all  their  temples 
were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  1109,  1110,1113. 

Note  [153].  Page  327. 

Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepeaoa,  but  even  in  Meiioo  itself,  the  houses  of 
the  people  were  mere  huts  built  ivith  turf  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  were  extremely  low  and  slight,  and  without  any  furniture  but  a  few 
earthen  vessels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the 
same  roof,  without  having  any  Eepa/ato  apartments.  Herrera,  dec,  2  Jb.  vii, 
0.  13.  lib.  s,  c.  22.  dop.  3.  lib.  iv,  e.  17,    Torquem,  lib.  iii,  n,  23, 

Vol.  L—U 
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Note  [154].  Page  327. 

I  AU  informed  by  zi  person  who  resided  long  in  New  Spain,  and  visited  almost 
Bverj  province  of  it,  Uiat  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  any 
monument  or  vestige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the  conquest,  nor  of 
BJiy  bridge  or  highitVH'7,  except  fiotne  remains  of  the  causeway  &om  GuadaJonpe 
to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  tJie  city.  MS.  penes  ms.  The 
author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  observes,  "  That  at  this  day  there 
does  not  remiiin  oven  tile  smallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient 
Indian,  building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  Ij-avslled,  says  he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them, 
viz.  New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mesico,  Sonera,  Cinaloa,  the  New  King . 
dom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  having  observed  any  monument 
worth  notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient  villagB  in  the  valley  ds  Catai 
Orandes,  in  lat.  N.  3°.  46'.  long.  258°.  £4'.  from  the  island  of  Teneiiffe,  or  460 
leagaes  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico.'^  He  describes  tbeaa  ruins  minutely,  and  they 
appear  to  he  the  remains  of  a  paitry  building  of  turf  and  stone,  plastered  over 
with  white  earth  or  hme.  A  missionary  informed  that  gentleman,  tliat  he  had 
discovered  the  ruins  of  another  edihce  similai:  to  the  former,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.    MS.  penes  me. 

These  teatimoniea  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumstance,  that  they  were 
not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or  theory,  but  aa  simple  answens 
to  queries  which  I  had  proposed.  It  js  probable,  however,  that  when  these 
geallemen  assert  that  no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever 

are  now  to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there  were 
no  such  ruins  or  monaments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magniiicence 
in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabilanta.  For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
several  Spanish  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholula,  &c.  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  are  etill  visible.  Villa  Segnor  Theatre  Amer.  p.  14a  308. 
353.  D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of 
Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  df  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cortes, 
which  ho  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still  visible  in 
BOveral  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed  In  his  way  to  the  capital,  p. 
4,  &o.  But  neither  of  those  authors  gives  any  description  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  bo  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  show  only  that  some  buildings  had  ones 
been  there.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  temple,  still  remains,  but  without  any  slops  by  which 
to  ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered 
with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more.  Torqucm. 
Jib.  iii.  c.  19.  I  hare  received  a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple 
near  Cuemavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  It  is  composed  <j 
large  stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  aa  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a  square 
of  twenty -fire  yards;  but  as  it  rises  in  height  it  diminishes  in  extent,  not 
gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it 
must  have  resembled  the  figure  B.  in  the  plate.    It  termmated,  it  h  said,  in 


Note  [155],  Paoe  329. 
The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appeals  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Gomara,  tJiere  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thousand  human  victims  were  not 
ofiered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand.  Cron.  c.  33,9.  The  skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged 
in.  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Cortes's  officers, 
who  had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  32.  U  errera's  account  is  slill  more  incredible, 
that  tlie  number  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed 
in  one  day,  nay,  on  Borne  occasions,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Dec.  iii.  lib, 
ii.  c.  16.    Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance  ;  for  he  asserts  that 
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tmanty  thousand  children,  esclusive  of  other  victims,  were  slaughlen4  annu- 
nlly.  Man.  Ind.  hb.  vii.  o.  21,  The  moat  respectable  aathority  in  favour  of 
such  high  numbers  is  Uiit  of  Zmnurcaga,  the  first  Biahop  of  Moiloo,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chapter-general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  asaerta,  that  Iha  Meii- 
canfl  sacrificed  annnolly  twenty  thousand  victims.  Davila.  Teatro  EccleB.  126. 
Jn  (^position,  to  all  these  acconnts,  B.  de  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there  had 
been  such  an  aunual  waste  of  the  human  species,  the  country  could  never  have 
arrived  at  t!iat  degree  of  populousness  for  which  it  waa  remarkable  when  the 
Spaniards  firat  landed  there.  This  reasoning  is  just.  If  the  number  of  victimg 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Now  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  only  must  population 
have  been  prevented  from  increasing,  but  Ihe  hnman  race  must  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  a  short  lime.  For  besides  the  waste  of  the  specios  by  such 
numerous  sacrifices,  it  ia  observable  that  wherever  the  fate  of  capdves  taken 
in  war  is  either  certain  death  or  perpetual  slavery,  as  men  can  gain  nothing  by 
submitting  spesdily  to  an  enemy,  they  always  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and  war 
becomes  bloody  and  destructive  to  the  last  degree.  L^  Casaa  positively  as- 
serts, that  the  Mexicans  never  sacrificed  more  than  fifly  or  a  hundred  persons 
in  ayear.  See  his  dispute  with  Sepulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Breviasima  Rela 
oion,  p.  105.  Cortes  does  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  was  sacrificed 
uinually  ;  but  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  relates  that,  an  inquiry  having  been  made 
with  tespect  to  this  by  the  Franciscan  monks  who  were  sent  into  New  Spain 
immediately  after  ihe  conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  were  sacrificed  every  year  in  Meiico,  C.  207. 

Note  [150].  Page  330. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronology  is  not  only 
obscure,  but  repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  most  accurate  and 
extensive  observations,  concerning  the  timo  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in 
any  given  succession  of  Princes,  The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Garcliasso  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac, 
who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  According  to  this  rule 
of  cofnpuCing,  the  duration  of  tht  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  hove  been 
reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  sub- 
sisted four  hundred  years.  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib,  i.  c.  0.  By  this 
account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years,  instead  of 
twenty,  the  number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  observations ;  hut  ao 
imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked, 
the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

Note  [157].  Faob  332. 
Mawv  of  the  earliest  Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  Peruvians  offered  human 
BacrificEB,  Xerea,  p.  190,  Zarate,  lib,  i.  c.  11.  Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Gar- 
cilasao  de  Ja  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
among  their  uncivilized  ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun,  Tliis  asser- 
tion, and  the  plausible  reanons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  sufiicient  to  refute 
the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report, 
not  upon  what  they  themaelvos  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  o.  4.  In  one  of 
their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  caltes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii. 
c.  6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  anciout  practice,  in  their  un- 
civilized state,  of  sacrifidng  human  victims. 

NoTK  [158],  Pace  334. 

The  Spaniards  liave  adopted  botii  (hose  eustoms  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 

They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the    days  of 

the  Incas,  and  have  made  now  ones,  by  which  they  water  every  field  lliatthey 

cultivate,    Ulloa  Voyags,  tom.  i.  422.  477.     They  hkewise  continae  to  u5i> 
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Note  [159].  Page  335. 

The  temple  of  Cayamba,  the  pulacc  of  the  Inca  at  Qallo  in  the  plaiu  of 
LaeataiiRa,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  Sic 
who  inspected  them  with  groat  care.  M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious 
memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cajinar.  M^ni.  de  1' Academic  de  Berlin, 
A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  AcDsta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  whidi  he  had  ei' 
amined.  Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  hia  usual  stylo,  gires  pampous  and 
confused  descriptions  of  several  temples  and  other  public  edifices.     Lib.  iii.  c 

I.e.  31.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.     Don Zapata,  ki  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru, 

which  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  communicates  some  information  with 
respect  to  eaveral  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  hav^  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors,  MS,  jjctwj  me,  Aiticulo  ut.  Ulloa  describes  some 
of  the  ancient  Peruvian  fortifications,  whiclt  were  likewise  works  of  great  ex- 
tent and  solidity.  Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circamstances  struck  all  those  observ- 
ers :  the  vast  size  of  the  stones  which  the  PeruTians  employed  in  some  of  their 
bnildings.  Acosta  measured  one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad, 
and  sii  in  thickness  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  forlieea  at  Cusco  thero  were 
Btonea  considerably  larger.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could 
move  these,  and  raise  them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  leet.  The  second 
oircumstttuce  is,  the  imperfection  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working 
'  in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  Americans,  stones  may 
be  formed  into  any  shape,  mevety  by  rubbing  one  against  another,  or  by  the 
use  of  hatchets  or  other  instrumenis  made  of  stone  ;  but  with  such  rude  tools 
little  progress  can  bo  made  in  carpentry.     The  Peruvian  Id        t  m    Use 

two  beams  together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union  orstabili  y  t  y  k  m.- 
posed  of  timber.     As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  t  t  liy  un  c- 

quainted  with  the  use  of  arches  in  building  ;  nor  can  the  bp     isl       tl    rs 
ceive  how  they  wore  able  to  frame  a.  roof  for  those  ampl      t      1         wh   h 
they  rcdsed. 

The  tiiird  ciroumatanca  is  a  striking  proof,  which  all  th  m  m  t  f  the 
Peruvians  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  invent!  mpan    d  with 

patience  no  less  astonishing.     None  of  tho  stones  employ  d         th  ks 

were  formed  info  any  particuJai  or  uniform  shape,  whid  uld  nd  th  m 
fit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The  Indian  t  I  tl  m  thy 
fell  from  the   mountains,  or  were   raised  out  of  the   q     rr  S  m     w    e 

square,  some  triangular,  some  conves,  some  concave.     Th  t  oj  d    nd     try 

were  employed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  such  hollows  in  the  one 
as  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  projections  or  risings  in  the  other.  This 
tedious  operaljon,  which  might  have  been  so  easily  abridged  by  adapting  the 
surface  of  the  stones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets  of 
copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  in- 
Hpeoljng  the  remains  of  those  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance to  a  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  of  building, 
and  no  one  stono  resembles  another  in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  persevering  but  ill-directed  industry  of  tho  Indians,  they  are  all  joined 
with  that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  observation 
concerning  tlie  form  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p. 
387.  Penito  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuico,  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS,  penes  me.  According  to  M.  de 
Condamine,  there  were  regular  strata  of  building  in  some  parts  of  Atvm- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of  some  progress  in 
improvement. 


Note  [160].  Page  337. 
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who  paESBs  along  Ihem,  is  very  frightful  at  first.  But  the  Spaniiuils  have 
foxind  lliem  to  ho  the  casieat  mode  of  pa^ng  the  torrents  in  I'eru,  orer  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  Ihrow  more  solid  stiuctures  either  of  stone  or  timber. 
They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  tiiat  loaded  inulea  pass 
along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge 
oyer  the  river  Apnrimae.  UUoa,  torn,  i.  p.  35B.  A  more  simple  oontriTajico 
was  employed  in  passing  smaller  streams ;  A  basket,  in  which  the  traveller 
was  placed,  being  suspended  from  a  strong  rope  stretched  across  the  streair, 
it  was  pushed  oi  dravm  from  one  side  to  the  other.    Ibid. 

Note  [1611.  ^*«=  ^'^• 
Mr  information  with  respect  to  those  events  is  taken  trom  JTolida  hreae  do 
la  expedicion  militar  do  Sinora  y  Cinaloa,  su  cxito  fehz,  y  vantojoso  eatado,  en 
que  pot  coDsecuentia  de  ello,  ee  han  puesto  ambas  provinciaa,  published  at 
Mexico,  Juno  17th,  1771,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  furnished  lie  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
armament.  The  copies  of  this  Jffoticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid  ;  but  I  have 
obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  mc  to  communicate  these  curious  facts  to  the 
public.  According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in 
Cinaloa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  aisteon  marks 
four  ounces  four  ochavaa  ;  this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present  fit  for  the  king, 
Bud  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

Note  [162].  Pace  341. 
The  tmcertointj  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for 
Cortes  scorns  to  have  surveyed  it^  coasts  with  great  accuracy.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  has  published,  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Maiquis 
del  Valie,  the  descendant  of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretching  out  nearly 
in  the  .same  direction  which  is  no  Wf  given  to  it  in.  the  best  maps  ;  and  the  point 
where  Rio  Colotada  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precision.  Hist,  de  Nueva 
Espagna,  327. 

Note  [163].  Page  342. 
I  AM  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  L'Abbg  Raynal,  torn.  iii.  103  ;  and  upon 
oonsolting  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been 
well  informed.  The  logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campoachy 
JB  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other  side  of  Yucatan  -.  and  the 
English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Note  [)64].  Page  348. 
P.  ToBHimo  DE  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten  causes  of 
the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  wliich  he  gives  tho  name  of  the  Ten 
Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province.  1.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  small  pox.  Tiiis  disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the 
year  1520,  by  a  Negro-slave,  who  attended  Narvaes  in  his  expedition  against 
Cortes.  Torribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  visited 
with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  mortality,  occasioned  by  the  small  pox, 
Torquemada  adds  the  destructive  effects  of  two  contagions  distempers  which 
raged  in  the  year  1545  and  1576.  In  the  former  800,000,  in  the  latter  above 
two  millions  perished,  according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the 
Tieeroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  small  pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for 
several  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  hut  there,  too,  that  distem- 
per proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia  Origin,  p.  BB.  2.  The  numbers 
who  were  killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great  famine  that  followed  after  the  re- 
duction of  Mexico,  OS  all  the  people  engaged,  either  on  one  side  or  other,  had 
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neglected  the  cultivation  of  tlicir  lands.  Somefhlng  similar  to  thiE  liappcned 
in  all  the  oUier  countrieB  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grievous  tasks 
imposed  by  tlic  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belongiug  to  tiieir  Repartimientos. 
6.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taies  which  thoy  were  unable  to  pay,  and  from 
which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6.  The  numbers  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  gold  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  wore 
forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision  made  for  their  sub' 
sisfence,  and  subjected  to  ail  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevated  regions.  ?. 
The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  such 
precipitate  ardour  as  destroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  Tile  num- 
ber of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  prel«itB,  and  employed 
in  working  the  silver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains.  9.  Tlie  nature  of 
the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected  there,the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines, 
the  coldness  of  the  chmate,  and  scoxcity  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  waa 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  elr  corrupted  with  tlieir  stench,  and  eo  many  vul- 
tures and  other  voracious  birds  hovered  about  for  their  prey,,lhat  the  sun  was 
darkened  with  tlieir  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  diSerent  expeditions 
which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  destroyed 
many  of  the  natives  whom  liey  compelled  to  serve  them  as  Tamemes,  or  car- 
riers of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppresaioit  was  particularly  ruinous  to 
the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Fisarro's 
expedition  into  tlie  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  tliey  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast  they  were  wasted 
by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita,  in  his  Breve  y  Suiumaria  Relacion,  illus- 
trates and  confirms  several  of  Torribio's  observations,  to  which  he  refers.     MS. 

Note  [166].  Paqe  340. 

Even  Montesquieu  lias  adopted  this  idea,  Ub.  viii.  c.  18.    But  the  passion  of 

that  great  man  for  system  sometimss  rendered  him  inattentive  to  reseaich; 

and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook 


Note  [166].  Paoe  349. 
A  BTKo^a  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabella,  where  she  ais- 
covsrs  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usage  of  the  Indians. 
Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  in  Ibe  public  law 
of  Spain,  and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  contained  under  tho 
title  0/  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians.     Kecopil.  Ub.  vi.  tit.  x. 

Note  [187].  Page  350. 

In  the  seventh  TVlle  of  the  first  book  of  the  Reeomlaciim,  which  conlains  tha 
laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  almost 
a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  Incumbent  upon  them  as  guardians  of 
the  Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppression  either  with  respect  to  their 
persons  or  property.  Not  only  do  tha  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 
and  humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiaattcs  of  America  actually  exercise  it. 

Innumecable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spanish  authors.  But  I 
rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  merit  to  the  popish 
clergy  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  143. 1B2,  &c.  Henry 
Hawks,  an  English  merchant,  who  resided  iive  years  in  New  Spain  previous 
to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy. 
Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bishops,  but  other  ecclB- 
siastics,  are  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any 
Indian  is  deprived  of  his  just  liberty  and  rights ;  Recopilae.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley 
14:  and  thus  were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indiaua.    Some  of  the 
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SpatiLah  eoclesi 0.8 ties  refused  to  grant  ahaQlution  to  such  of  thsir  countrymen 
BS  possessed  Enanniendas,  and  considered  the  Initiana  as  sJayes,  or  emplojed 
Ihem  in  working  their  minea.     Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  Eccles,  i,  157. 

Note  [168].  Page  350. 
AccoRDiNQ  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  familiea  ;  and  ho  men- 
tions it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 

Mote  [169].  Pace  350. 
It  ia  very  diiTicult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  population 
in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  whero  the  police  is  most  perfect,  and.ivhere  sci- 
ence has  made  the  greatest  piogress.  Ia  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researclies  merely 
Bpoculative,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the 
year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  pebple  under  their  jurisdio- 
lion,  and  to  transmit  a  report  concerning  their  jiuraber  and  occupations.  In 
consequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fnen.Clara,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Banohez  to  execute  that  commiH- 
sion  in  New  Spain,  From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, aa  well  as  from  hia  own  observations  and  long  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  provinces,  Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  his  inq\\iries  in  his  TealTO 
AmHoanD,  His  report,  Tiowever,  is  imperfact,  Of  tha  nine  diocesaes,  into 
which  the  Medcan  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  published  an  account  of 
five  only,  viz.  the  arohbiBhopric  of  Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of  Pueblo  de  los 
Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bishoprics  of  Tucatan, 
Verapaz,  Cliiapa,  and  Guatimaia,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter 
comprehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any 
part  of  New  Spain.  In  hia  survey  of  the  extensive  dioeesa  of  Nova  Galicia, 
tlie  situation  of  the  different  Indian  villages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the 
number  of  people  only  in  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  extensive 
province,  in  which  the  Spanish  dominion  ia  imperfectly  established,  are  not 
registered  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According 
to  Villa  Segnor,  the  actual  state  of  population  in  the  five  diocesses  above  men- 
tioned is  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in  the  dioceases  of 

Mexico 105,203 

Los  Angelas      -- 30,600 

Mechoacan 30,840 

Oaxaca       -..-- 7,296 

Nova  Galicia 16,770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  ...     953,540 

Indian  families  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico       .....  119,511 

Los  Angeles 88,240 

Mechoacan 36,186 

Nova  Galicia     ..........  6,233 

294,391 

At  the  rate  of  fire  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955.  We  may  reljr 
with  great  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is 
taJcen  from  the  Malricula,  or  register,  according  to  which  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  is  collected.    As  four  diocesses  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that 
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of  Mova  Galicia  the  numborB  are  imperfcotly  locordod,  wa  may  concludB  that 
the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  millions. 

The  occoant  of  the  cumber  of  Spaniards,  &c.  seemB  not  to  bo  equally  com- 
plete. Of  many  places,  Villa  Segnor  observes  in  general  terms,  that  several 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  of  mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying 
their  number.  If,  therefore,  we  make  allowancB  for  these,  and  for  al]  who  re- 
side in  the  four  diocesees  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  those  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a.  million  and  a  half.  In  some  places 
Villa  Segnor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and  tlie  three  infoxiot  races  of 
negroes,  mulaltoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
generaily  blends  them  together.  Bnt  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those 
places,  whore  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  ae  well  as  from  the  account  of 
the  slate  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  negroes  and  persona  of  a      *      '  "  •    .•    .     ^  r.        ■      > 

Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  bo  re 
lormor. 

Defective  aa  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procnre  such  in- 
tolligencB  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  aa  might  enable  me  to  form 
any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect  to  Uie  degree  of  its  population. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indiana  in  the 
vicoroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,700  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  Aa  all 
females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total 
number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account  to  be  2,448,130.     MS.  penes  aic. 

1  shall  mention  another  mode  by  which  one  may  coniputo,  or  at  least  form  a, 
guess  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According 
to  an  account  which  I  have  reason  to  consider  as  accurate,  Ihe  niiniber  of 
copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  JB, 
1.171,953 ;  to  New  Spain,  3,648,326.  I  am  informed  that  bnt  few  Indians 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  chieSy  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  mixed  race;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race,  will  amount,  by  Ihis  mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  three  mOlions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish  America  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate 
state  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people, 
[t  ia  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monaripiia  Indiana  about 
the  year  1612,  reckons  tlte  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c,  26,  Puebla  de  loa  Angeles -contains 
above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  S4T 
Ouadalaxaca  contains  above  30,000  exclusive  of  Indians.  Ibid.  ii.  206.  Limi 
contains  54,000.  Da  Coame  Bueno  Deaot.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  con- 
lains  25,000.  Potosi  contains  25,000.  Bncno,  1767.  Popaynn  contams  abov» 
20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  207.  Towns  of  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous. 
The  ciUes  in  the  most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  na^ons  in  Ams 
cica  cannot  be  compared  with  thesb. 

Such  are  tho  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several  towns, 
which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  1 
have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely  j  and  I  communicate  it  to  tha 

Eublic,  both  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I 
ave  mentioned.  St.  Francisco  dc  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000 
people  of  all  tlie  different  races.  Besides  the  city,  there  are  in  the  Curregimt- 
eiUo  twenty-nine  cicraa  or  parlahos  established  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of 
which  has  smaller  hamlets  depending  upon  it.  Tho  inhabitanla  of  these  are 
mostly  Indians  and  mestizos.  St.  Joan  de  Paste  has  between  6  and  8000  in- 
habitanla, besides  twenty-seven  dependent  Tillages.  St.  Miguel  de  Iba.'ia, 
7000  citiiena,  and  ten  villaSDS.  The  district  of  Havalla,  between  18  and  20,000 
people.  Tlie  district  of  Tacuna,  between  10  and  12,000.  The  district  of 
Arabalo,  between  B  and  10,000,  besides  sixteen  depending  villages.  The  city 
of  Riobamba,  between  16  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  depending  villages. 
The  district  of  Chimbo,  between  6  and  8000.    The  city  of  Guayaquil,  from  JB 
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to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  depending  Trjllages.  The  district  of  Atuaa, 
bettvoen  5  and  6000  inliabitanls,  and  foni  depending  villages.  TIic  city  of 
Cuehza,  betivecn  3S  and  30/)0D  inliabitants,  and  nine  papulous  depending 
Villilgea.  The  toirn  of  Lazu,  fiom  8  to  10,000  inhubitants,  and  fourteen  de- 
fenamg  viila.ges.  Ttiis  degree  of  population,  though  slander  if  wc  consider 
the  vaat  citent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  sapposed.  I 
have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  proTincB  In 
Spanish  America  that  can  ba  denomioated  a  mannfocturing  country;  hiita, 
cotton  stuffs,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths  ase  made  there  in  BUcit  quantities  as  to 
be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  fumislfa  con- 
siderable article  for  ezpurtaOon  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  1.  know 
not  whether  the  uncommou  Industry  of  tills  province  should  bo  considered  afl 

habitants  of  the  New  World,  the  passion  for  every  thing  that  comes  from 
Europe  is  so  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so 
much  undervalued  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

Note  [170].  Page  352. 
These  are  eEtahlished  at  the  following  places  ;— St.  Domingo  in  the  islana 
of  Hispaniola,  Mexico  ia  Now  Spain,  Lima  in  Pern,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firm^, 
Santiago  in  Goatimala,  Guadalajiara  in  New  Galioia,  Saota  F6  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Orinada,  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco 
de  Quito,  St.  Jigo  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are  subjected 
several  lirge  provinces,  and  some  ao  ^r  removed  from  the  cities  where  the 
courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  IJicir  jurisdiction.  The 
Spanish  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  Courts  of  Audience,  but  they  in- 
clude that  of  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

Note  [17]].  Pace  354. 
On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines 
and  olives  :  but  ihoy  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any 
of  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wliich  are  in  such  a  eitualion  as  to  re- 
ceive them  from  Spain.    Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvil. !.  15 — 13. 

Note  [ITSJ.  Paqe  3S5. 

This  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550,  iiAy-eight  years  afler 

the  discovery  of  America.     Hist.  Novi  Orbia,  lib,  iii,  c.  21.     But  as  Bonioni 

wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malecontent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards 

in  ejory  particulat,  it  ia  probable  that  liia  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 

Note  [173]-  Page  355. 

Mv  information  with  respect  to  the  division  apd  Iransmieaion  of  property  in 
(ho  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.  The  Spanish  authors  do  not  ezpk.in  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  (vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.)  explains 
in  some  measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  Mm/arasgo,  and  mentions 
some  of  its  elfacts.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  best  situations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good 
deal  of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
once  erected  upon  it  j  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  of  JBiym- 
ratga,  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  mine  become  perpeti^. 
■Teatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Note  [174].  Paqe 356. 

Theue  is  no  law  that  eitcludes  Creoles  from  offices  cither  civil  or  ecclesiastio. 
On  the  contrary,  there   are  many  Cedulm,  which  recommend  the  conferrinir 

VOL.I.-65  ^ 
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places  of  tiuBt  indisctiminatelj  on  tho  nalivee  of  Spain  and  America.  Eetan 
court  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  Sec.  p.  5,  6.  But,  notivithEtandiiig  such  lepeaCed 
JBeoninienda.tions,  preferment  in  almost  every  line  ia  conferred  on  native 
Spamarda.  A  reraarkablB  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  aullior  last  quoted. 
From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and  eixty-niiie 
bishops,  or  archbishopa,  have  been  appointed  lo  the  different  diocossce  in  that 
country,  and  of  all  that  mimbor  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.  This  predi- 
loctian  for  Europeans  seems  still  to  cantiuue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  issued  in 
1716,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mesieo  is  directed  to  nominate  European 
cccleaii^tics  of  known  merit  and  aliilitioB,  that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to 
supply  vacant  benefices.    Mfi.pmesme, 

Note  [175].  Page  358. 
MocEBATE  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  bucIi  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Indians  in  many  provincee  of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  intolatably 
oppressive.    Fegna  Itiner.  par  Farochee  de  Indios,  p.  193. 

Note  [ITS].  Page  358. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  eitraordinarj  merit  and  services  of  llie  first 

coiiTjerors,  aa  well  as  llie  small  revenue  arising  from  the  country  previous  to 

the    discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  tho  cncomiendas  wore  granted  for 

three,  and  some^mes  for  four  lives.    Keeopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  ka. 

Note  [W?].  Paob  359. 
D.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  A 
proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themselves  as  miners ;  and  several  of  tlio 
Indians,  ivhcn  the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continuit  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  Enlreten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  conceriiing  the  whole- 
Homeneas  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and 
wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of 
labour,  however  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may.be.  D.  Hem.  CariJIo  Altamirano 
relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  are 
wrought,  says  he,  the  number  of  Indians  docreases ;  but  in  the  province  of 
Campeachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increased 
more  than  a  thbd  since  tho  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor 
climate  he  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Meiico.  Colbert  Collect.  In  another 
memorial  presented  to  Fliilip  III,  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juun  Gonzales  de 
AiBvedo  asserts,  that  in  every  district  of  Peru  where  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  labour  in  tJiB  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  viceroyally  of  Don  Tian.  Toledo 
in  1581.     Colb.  Collect. 

Note  [17G].  Page  3S9. 
As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accuracy,  tho  tassfl 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and,  like  tlio  services  ejactod  by  feudal 
superiors  in  vinta  proio,  aul  messe,  from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  burden- 
some, and  often  wantonly  oppressive.     Pegna  Itiner,  par  Paroches  de  Indies 

Note  [179],  Page  359. 
The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  tho  name  of  Mila  is  called  7\mda  m 
New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  person 
is  colled  to  serve  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles.  This 
arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  tlian  that  established  in  Peru. 
Memorial  of  Honu  CariUo  Altamirano.     Colbert  Collect. 
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HoTE  [180].  Pake  360. 
The  strongest  proof  of  tliis  may  bo  deduced  from  the  laws  iliemeelveB.  By 
the  muldtade  and  rariety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abuses,  we  inaj  form  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  abuaes  that  prevail.  Though  the  laws  have  wisely  pro- 
vided that  no  Indian  ehall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a,  greater  distance 
fiom  his  place  of  residence  than  thirty  miles  ;  we  are  informed,  in  a  metnoriai 
of  D.  Hernan  Carillo  Altamirano  presented  to  the  king,  that  the  Indians  of 
Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  and  fitly,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  liabltation.  Col- 
bert Collect.  Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren  and 
eo  distant  &am  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the  necesBity  of 
procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has  obliged  the  Bpanish  monarchs  to  dis- 
pense with  their  own  rognlations  in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  vice- 
roya  to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines. 
Escalona  Gazophyl,  Perub.  hb.  i.  c.  16.  But,  in  justice  to  them,  it  should  bo 
observed  that  they  iiave  been  studious  to  alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  as 
possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  employ  every  method  in  order  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  settle  in  some  part  of  tlio  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.    Id.  ibid. 

Note  [181],  Pace  362, 

ToKQUEiiADA,  atler  a  long  enumeraUon  which  has  the  appearance  of  accu- 
racy, concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred. 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  six.  e.  32.  T!ie  number  of  Monasteties  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five.  ViUa  Segnor  Theat.  Amcr.  i.  34.  UUoa 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima;  and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  he  says 
that  a  BUiall  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  persons  shut 
up  there  is  bo  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Pern,  A.  D.  1621),  observes,  that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  wao  so  great, 
that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city,  Solora.  lib.  iil.  c. 
23.  n.  57.  Lib.  ili.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  jv.  c.  3.  The  first  monastery  in 
Now  Spain  was  founded  A.  D,  1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.  Torq. 
lib.  XV.  o.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649, 1.  patri- 
orcb,  S  archbishops,  3S  bishops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains,  S-iO 
convents,  Toatro  Ecclesiastico  do  las  Ind,  Occident.  Vol.  L  Prcf.  When 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges, 
professed  houses,  and  residences  which  it  possessed  in  the  province  of  New 
Bpain  were  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen, 
in  Peru  seventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen ;  in  all,  a  hundred 
and  twelve.  Collection  General  de  Frovidencias  hasta  aqui  tomadas  sobre 
eslranaraento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  novices  in  all  these  amounted  to  ^45.    MS.  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1644  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  pedtion  to  the  king,  praying 
that  no  new  monastery  might  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  Uioso 
already  established  imght  be  circumscribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses 
would  soon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  Tho  petitioners  request 
likewise,  that  tlie  bishops  might  bo  laid  under  testrietions  in  conferring  holy 
orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clergymen 
without  any  living.  Ibid.  p.  16.  These  abuses  must  have  been  enormous  in- 
deed, when  the  superstition  of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked,  and  induced 
lo  remonstrate  against  them. 

Note  [182].  Pace  363. 

This  descripdon  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  clergy  I  should  not  have 

ventured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  Protestant  anlliors  alone,  as  they  may 

be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  eiagi;eration.     Gage,  in  particular,  -'- -  ■— -■  - 

......    ---^rtunity  than  - ---"     '    '■      ■■       "- "   "      ''    ■■■■--■- 


better  oppertunity  than  any  Pfotcstant  to 
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America,  deBcrlbea  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  forsaken  with 
BO  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  should  have  disttueted  liis 
evidence,  though  it  comiQuiiieales  snme  very  curious  and  striking  facia.  But 
fienioiii  mentions  the  profligacj'  of  ecclesiastice  in  America  at  a  very  oarlj 
period  afler  their  settlement  there.  Hist.  ]ib.  ii.  c.  IS,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  in- 
telligent  observer,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  dissolute  manners 
of  the  Spanish  eccleaiasticE  in  Peru,  particuiarl;  the  regulars,  in  stronger 
colours  than  I  have  employed,  Voy.  p,  51,  21S,  &c.  M.  Genlil  confirms  this 
account.  Voy.  i.  34.  Correal  concurs  with  both,  and  adda  many  remarkable 
circuiiistances.  Voy.  i.  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  still  estrcmely  indecent, 
Acosttt  hirase)f  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners  had  been  Uio 
consequence  of  permitting  monks  to  forsalte  the  retirement  and  discipline  of 
the  cloister,  and  to  mingle  again  wiih  tho  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of 
the  Indian  parishea.  De  Proour.  lud.  Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mentions 
particularly  those  vices  of  whi^  1  have  taken  notice,  and  considers  the  tempt- 
ations to  them  as  so  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  regular  clergy  should  not  be  employed  aa  pariah  priests.  Lib.  v. 
c  30.  Even  the  advocates  of  tho  regulars  admit,  that  many  and  great  enor- 
mities abounded  among  the  monks  of  different  orders,  when  act  ijee  from  the 

conclude  that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  not  destitute  of  truth.  In 
the  French  colonies  the  stato  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  samo  as  in  tho 
Spanish  BCttlomcnta,  and  Ihe  sama  oonsequencea  have  followed.  M.  Biet, 
superior  of  tho  secular  priests  in  Cayenne,  inquires,  with  no  less  appearance 
of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  the  causes  of  this  corruption,  and  imputes  it 
chiefly  to  the  eiemption  of  regulars  from  the  jurisdiction  and  censarea  of  their 
diocessans  ;  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  to  their  en- 
gaging in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  3?0.  It  iareraarkable,  that  all  the  authors  who 
censure  the  licentiousness  of  the  Spanish  regulars  with  the  greatest  severity, 
concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits.  Formed  under  a  discipline 
mare  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  or  animated  by  thnt  con- 
cern for  the  honour  of  the  society  which  takes  such  full  posseaaon  of  every 
member  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  main- 
tain a  most  irreproachable  decency  of  manners.  Frezier,  2S3.  Gentil.  i.  34. 
The.  same  praise  is  likeivise  due  to  tho  bishops  and  most  of  the  digniHed  clergy. 
Frez.  Ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazette  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1723,  1729,  1730;  having 
been  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
advanced  concemmg  the  spirit  of  low  illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Spanish 
America.  From  the  nen^papcrs  of  any  nation  one  may  learn  what  are  the 
objects  which  chiefly  engross  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most  inte- 
resUng.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  re- 
ligious fimctions,  with  descriptions  of  procesaions,  consecrations  of  churches, 
beatifications  of  saints,  fesUv^s,  autoa  de  fe,  &c.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs, ' 
and  even  the  transactimis  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  comer  in  this  maga- 
zine of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new  books,  which  ore  regularly 
inserted  in  this  Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treatises  of 
scholastic  theology,  or  of  moi^ish  devotion. 

Note  [133].  Page  363. 
SoLORZASo,  after  mentioning  tho  corrupt  morals  of  some  of  the  regular 
clergy,  with  tliat  cautious  reserve  which  became  a  Spanish  layman  in  touching 
on  a  subject  so  dehoato,  givea  his  opinion  very  explidtly,  and  with  much  firm- 
aeas,  against  committing  parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  testi- 
mony of  several  respectable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers, 
in  confirmation  ol  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  o.  16.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Esquilaoh^  to  exclude  the 
regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collectiim  of  papers. 
Several  memorials  were  preaented  to  the  king  by  the  proeuratora  for  the  mo 
naslic  orders,  and  replies  were  made  to  these  in  name  of  the  secular  clei^y 
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An  eager  and  oven  raiitoroQs  spirit-  is  manifest  on  toth  Bidafi'  in  the  conduct  of 

Note  [184].  Pace  365. 
Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  Uia  JWesHsos,  or  clilldren  of  a  Spaniard 
and  Indieji,  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  and  refused  admis- 
sion into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued  Sept.  SStii,  1588,  Fbilip  1 
required  the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain  suoh  jnesdzoa  bom  in  lawful  wed 
liiek,  as  they  should  find  (o  be  properly  qutdilied,  and  to  permit  them  -  to  take 
the  vows  in  any  moniBtecy  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  novieiafe. 
Becopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard  eeems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law 
in  New  Spainj  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  repreEeutation  or  this  to-Charlej 
n.  in  the  year  1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  and 
professing  his  desire  to  have  all  his  eubjeets,  Indians  and  mestiios  as  well  si 
Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  hoiv 
ever,  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indiana  and  Iheir 
race,  that  tliis  seems  to  have  produced  little  effect;  for  in  the  year  1725  Philip 
V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more,  peremptory  tone.  But  so 
UHsurmount3.ble  are  hatred  and  contempt  of  tbe  Indianfi  among  the  Peruvian 
SpaniardB,  tliat  the  present  liing  has  been  constrained  to  enforce  the  former 
edicts   anew,  by   a   Jaw  published  September  11,  1774.     Real   Cedula,  MS. 

M.  C'lavigcro  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concerning  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  the  Indians^  particularly  tlieir  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  o 
the  ouchariat,  and  from  holy  orders,  eitlior  as  seoularB  or  regulars,  in  such  a 
manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Ho,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, asscrla,  "  tliit  in  Now  Spain  not  only  are  Indiana  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that  they 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds!  "-"^  among  these  have  been  many  hundreds  o' 
rectors,  canons,  and  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  leanied  bishop 
At  present  there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  thers 
have  been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  Vol.  II.  348,  &o.  I  owe  il,  Uierefore, 
as  a  duty  to  tho  public  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  consider  each  of  these  points 
'with  care,  and  tn  explain  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion 
which  I  have  published. 

I  knew  that  in  tho  Christian  church  there  Is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but 
that  men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jeaus,  are  equally  en- 
titled lo  every  Christian  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew 
likewise  that  an  opinion  prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity 
settled  in  Amerioa,  but  among  "  many  ecclesiastics  (i  use  the  worda  of  Herrera, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  o.  15^,  that  the  Indians  were  not  jjerfect  or  rational  men,  and 
were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  qaalified  them  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  tiie  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion."  It  n'as  against 
this  opinion  Uiat  La^  Casas  contended  with  ihe  laudable  zeal  which  I  have 
described  in  Books  III,  and  VI,  Bat  as  the  Bisliop  of  Darien,  docljir  Sepul- 
vida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  tho  common 
opinion  concerning  (he  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  determine  the  point,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed  ; 
and  accordingly  Paul  lU.  Issued  a  bull,  A.  D.  1537,  in  which,  after  condemning 
tiio  opinion  of  those  vvho  held  that  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a  level  with  brute 
beasU,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude,  he  declares  that  they  were  really  men, 
and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracing  ^e  Chriadan  religion,  and  participating 
of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  tho  cavils  of  M, 
Clavigcro,  must  appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing 
it ;  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  xvi.  c. 
25,  ai.d  by  Glarcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  aiier  this  dedsion,  so  low  did  tho 
Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  the  natii  b,  tl  at  tl  first 
council  of  Lima  (1  call  it  by  that  name  on  tho  authority  of  th  b  t  Isp  n  h 
authors)  discountenanced  tlio  adnussion  of  Indians  to  the  holy  mm  mi  n 
Torquom.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In  Sew  Spain  the  esclusion  of  Indi  &  m  tho 
sacrament  was  still  mote  exphctt.    Ibid.    After  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and 
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cotwithstajiding  all  the  improvemont  that  the  Indians  may  he  supposed  to  bare 
derived  itoiii  JJieir  iiitercooree  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period,  WB  aia 
informed  by  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Feru,  where,  as  will  appear  in  the  eequel 
of  liiis  note,  they  are  supposed  to  he  better  instructed  than  in  New  Spain, 
their  ignorance  ie  so  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted  to  communicate,  as 
being  altogether  destitute  of  the  requisite  capacity.  Voy.  i.  341,  &o.  Scdorz. 
Poht.  Ind,  i,  303. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  tlie  priesthood,  eithei  as  secU' 
lars  or  regulars,  we  may  observe  that  while  it  continued  to  be  the  common 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacity,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  partaie  of  the  holy  saerament,  wo  cannot  suppose  that 
they  would  bo  clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  con- 
secrate and  to  dispense  it,  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Monarquia  In- 
diana it  was  almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New  Spain ;  and  yet  in  his 
time  it  was  still  the  general  practice  to  eicluda  Indiana  from  holy  orders.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celabtated 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  (he  com- 
placency of  a  missionary,  he  starts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted, 
"  If  the  Indians  really  possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  de- 
sBribcd,  why  are  they  not  permitted  to  assume  the  religious  habit  ?  Why  are 
they  not  ordained  priests  and  bishops,  as  tbo  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were 
in  the  primitive  churcli,  especially  as  they  might  bo  employed  with  such  su- 
perior  advant^;e  to  other  parsons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen  >" 
Lib.  ivii.  o,  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  whicli  Hstablishea,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man 
ner,  what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period,  Torquemada  observes,  that 
although  by  their  natnal  dispoeitions  the  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  subordi- 
nate situation,  they  are  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of 
dignity  and  authority ;  and  that  they  are  In  general  so  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, tiiat  upon  the  slightest  temptation  one  cannot  promise  on  their  behaving 
with  the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  The  propriety  of  excluding 
them  &om  it,  on  those  accounts,  was,  he  observed,  so  well  jii»tified  by  experi- 
ence, that  when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  ironi  Spain,  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  Mesican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take in  a  public  disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  roiigious  Father  D.  Juan 
do  Gaona,  and  his  retraction  is  still  extant.  Torquemada  indeed  aclraowledges, 
as  M.  Clavigero  observes  with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that  in  his  name  acme 
Indians  had  been  admitted  into  monasteries  ;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disptitanl, 
he  forgete  to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  examples  of  this, 
and  takes  notice  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  adtnitted  by 
mistalte.  Belying  upon  the  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  to  New 
Spain,  and  of  Ulloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating  de- 
pression of  the  Indians  in  au  the  Spanish  settlements,  I  concluded  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  In  the  highest 
veneration  all  over  the  Hew  Worid. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge  asserted  facta  so  repugnant 
to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to  distrust  it,  and  to  wish  for  further 
information.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  high  in 
□Sice,  and  eminent  for  his  abilities,  who,  on  different  occasions,  has  permitted 
me  to  have  the  honour  and  benelit  of  corresponding  with  him.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  answer :  "  What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
admission  of  Indiana  into  holy  orders,  or  into  monasteries,  in  Book  VIII., 
espetaally  as  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXSXVIII.  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tion, is  in  general  aecnrate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  congregation  of  the  council  resolved  and  declared,  Feb.  13, 
A.  D.  16Q3,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  an  Indian,  or  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
did  not  disquaKty  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  if  he  wai 
possessed  of  what  is  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege ; 
this  only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzano  and 
tiie  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind,  lib.  ii.  c.  SS,  were 
persuaded),  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy 
orders,  nor  what  was  then  the  common  practice  with  respect  to  this  ;  hut,  on 
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tile  contrnjry,  it  sliows  thut  there  was  somo  doubt  concerning  tlie  ordaining  of 
Indians,  and  soma  ropugnonee  to  it. 

"  Sinuo  that  time  tiicte  have  been  some  ejtamplea  of  admitting  Indians  into 
holy  orders.  We  have  nowat  Madrid  an  aged  priest,  a  native  of  Tiascala. 
His  name  is  D.  Joan  Cerilo  de  Castilla  Aquiiiual  Catahuttlo,  descondcd  of  a 
caiique  converted  to  Ciiristianity  soon  after  the  conquBEt.  He  etudiad  the 
eoclesiastieal  siaenoes  in  a  seminary  of  Puebia  de  los  Angeles.  He  waa  a  can- 
didate, nevertheless,  for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  Bishop 
Abren  would  conaant  to  ordain  him.  Tliis  eccleeiastic  was  a  man  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  modest,  self-denied,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
what  relates  to  liis  clerical  fimctiona.  He  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty.fonr 
years  ago  with  tlie  sole  view  of  soliciting  adoiission  for  the  Indians  into  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  in  New  Spain,  that  if,  alter  being  well  inBttuctad  and 
tried,  thay  should  find  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  they 
might  embrace  it,  and  perform  its  functions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  ob- 
tained various  regulations  favourable  to  his  scheme,  particularly  tliat  the  hrst 
college  which  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  llio  eiclusion  of  the  JesuiSa 
should  be  set  apart  for  this  porpose.  But  neither  theso  regulations,  nor  any 
similar  ones  inserted  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on 
accoont  of  abjoolions  and  cepcesBntations  from  the  greater  part  of  persona  of 
chief  consideration  employed  in  Mew  Spain.  Whether  their  opposition  bo  well 
founded  or  not  is  a  problem  dilficiilt  to  resolve,  and  towards  the  solution  of 
which  several  distinctions  and  modifications  ace  requisite. 

"  According  to  tUo  accounts  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  the  information  of  other 
parsons  who  have  readed  in  the  Spuiish  dominions  in  America,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  the  Itingdora  of  Tierra  Firm^  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either 
an  Indian  secular  priest  or  monk  ;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few 
ecclesiastics  of  Indian  race.  In  Feru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be  greater,  as 
in  that  country  ^ere  are  more  Indians  who  possess  the  means  of^acquiring 
Guch  a  learned  education  as  is  necessary  for  persona  ^ho  aspire  to  the  clerical 


Note  [IG5].  Pagi!  366. 
UzTialz,  sn  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  admit,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty,  may  be  stated  thns  high.  According 
to  Henflra  there  waa  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that 
paid  die  king's  fifth.  Dec.  G.  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  Solorzano  asserts  likewise,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  is  regularly  stamped,  alter  paying  the  fifth.  De  lud.  Jure,  voL  ir.  lib 
V.  p.  816. 

Note  [ICfi].  Paqe  368. 
When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1543,  the  veins  were 
so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich  tllat  It  wan 
lefined  with  littie  trouble  and  at  a  small  expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire. 
The  simple  mode  of  refining  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574, 
when  the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  goW,  was  discovered 
Those  mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  lor  two  centuries,  tho 
veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly 
increased.  Besides  this,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
most  other  mines,  has  become  less  as  tho  vein  continued  to  dip.  The  veiu 
has  likewise  diminislted  to  such  a,  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards 
should  persist  in  working  It.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  successively  disco- 
vered; but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  tha  court  of  Spain  In  the  year 
1736reducedthedutypayBble  to  the  king  from  a^ftto  alenth.  Allthequick- 
ailver  used  in  Peru  is  estraeted  from  the  famous  mine  of  GuancabeJica,  dls- 
<!overed  in  the  year  1563.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  property  of  tliis  mma 
to  ftielf ;  and  the  persons  who  purchase  the  qivcksilver  pay  not  only  the  prica 
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of  it,  but  likewise  ajiflh,  as  a  daty  to  the  Icing.  But  In  the  yenr  1761  this  duly 
on  quickBilver  was  abolished,  on  aeooont  of  Ihe  inoreaee  of  oxpenso  in  woriing 
loiJies.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  xii — iv.  Vojage,  i.  p.  505.  523.  Iji  conee- 
quenco  of  this  abolition  of  ihe  fifth,  and  same  subsequent  abatements  of  price, 
which  became  necessary  on  accountof  the  increasing  expense  of  working  raiaes, 
quiclisilrer,  which  was  formerl;  Eold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  de- 
livered by  the  king  at  tbo  rate  of  sixty  pesos.  Campomaiies,  Edue.  Popul.  it. 
132,  note.  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  pat  cent.  Any 
of  my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Spaniards  conduct  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  an<^ent  method  by  Acosta,  lib.  iv 
a.  1 — 13,  and  of  jtheir  more  recent  improvements  in  the  metaJiurgic  art,  by 
Gamboa  Comment,  a  I^  ordenanz.  de  Minas,  c.  S2. 

Note  [1B7].  Page  369. 
M*NY  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  state  of  Industry.  In  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  slxteentli  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was 
considerable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  tliat  was  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  causes  of  tins  I  have  explained.  Hist, 
of  Cha.  V.  p.  63.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  speeiee  of  industry 
which  is  peculiar  to  Ihem  increases :  artificers  and  manufacturers  abound. 
The  efiect  of  the  American  tiade  in  giving  oetivity  to  these  ia  manifest  from  a 
angular  fact.  In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own 
tndustiy  for  the  supply  of  its  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespoke  irom  the 
mannfectiiteta,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less  than  ax 
years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a.  demand  must  have  put  much  industry  ia 
motion,  and  have  eicited  estraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  II.'s  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  oJone,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centred,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  tlian  16,000  looms 
in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above  130,000  persons  had  occupation  in  car- 
rying on  these  manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  so  rapid  and  pBmioiouB 
was  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  HI, 
ended  his  reign  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.    Uxtariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  my 
ideas  concerning,  the  early  coiiimBrcial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illustrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward;  of  the  Junto  de  Com- 
ercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Prayiclo  Eeonondci),  part  ii.  e,  j.  "  Under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip.  U."  says  he,  "the  manufactures  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Low- Countries  subject  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state. 
Those  of  France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  did  not  then  exist.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  any  value  in  the  Now  World,  Spain  couM  supply  her  settlements 
tiieie  with  the  productions  of  her  own  soil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  her  own  artisans,  and  all  she  received  in  return  for  these  bdonged  to  herself 
alone.  Then  tlie  eTclueion  of  foreign  manufactures  was  proper,  because  it 
might  be  rendered  efFeetual.  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods 
oxportod  to  America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impose  what  restraints 
she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when 
time  and  successive  revolutions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  cir- 
oimstances,  when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  de 
msnds  of  America  were  supplied  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and 
regulations  of  Spain  should  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  hoc 
situation.     The  policy  [hat  was  wise  at  one  period  became  absurd  in  the 

Note  [ISGJ.Paqe  372. 

No  hale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  examined.    Eolft 

Bie  received  on  the  credit  of  the  penaons  to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  only  one 

instance  of  fraud  is  reeordefl,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried 

•n  with  this  liberal  confidence.    AU  the  coined  silver  that  was  brought  from 
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Pern,  to  -Porto-bello  in  tho  year  1654  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  apd  to  be 
mingled  wiUi  a  fiftli  part  of  base  metil.  Tho  Spanish  merchants,  witli  BOnli- 
men*B  Bultable.  to  their  usual  integrity,  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemni- 
fied the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected, 
■ad  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  pabUolj  burnt, 
B.  Ulloii.  Betablis.  de  Manuf.,  &o.  liv.  ii.  p.  103. 

Note  [139].  Paoe  374. 
MiiNY  striking  pioofa  occur  of  the  searcity  of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  tliB 
immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the  ampunl  of  which 
lahallafterwatdB.hovB  occasion  to  raentjon,  Mojicada  aEserte,  Uiat  tharo  did 
not  remain,  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  pems,  one  half  in 
coined  money,  ^e  other  in  plate  and  iewele.  BBstaui.  de  Espagna,  diec  iii.  e. 
1.  Uatarii,.whopubUBhed  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends,  tiiat  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  lemiun  a  hundred  million.  Theor.,  &c.  c.  3. 
Campomanes,  on  the  autborLty  of  a  remonatance  from  the  community  of  mer- 
ehaota  in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.,  relates,  as  a  oertsun  proof  how  scarce  cash  had 
become,  that  peraons  who  lent  nioney  leooived  a  third  of  the.  sum  which  they 
adranced  as  interest  and  preniiutn.    Educ  Fopul.  i.  417. 

Note  [190],  Page  375. 
The  account  of  tha  mode  in  which  the  factota  of  tlie  South  Soa  compajiy 
conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-beilo,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  Aaaento,  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  HeilBia,  jnesideiit  of  the 
Court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio 
was  a,  person  of  such  reapectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  that 
his  testimony  in  any  point  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but  greater  credit  is 
due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an  eye-nitness  of  the  transactions  which  he 
lelates,  and  was  oflen  employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  irauds 
which  ho  describes.  It  is  proliaWe,  hoiTever,  that  his  representation,  being 
composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Sritajn  and  Spain,  In  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion 
of  the  acrimonioua  spirit  natural  at  tiiat  juncture.  His  detui  of  facta  is 
curious ;  and  even  English  authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting 
both  that  various  frauds  were  practised  in  the.tronsactiona  of  the  annual  ship, 
and  that  tho  contraband  trade  &om  Jamaica,  and. other  British  colonies,  was 
become  enormoualy  great.  But  for  the  credit  of  the  English  nation  it  may  be 
observed,  that  those  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be  considered  aa  deeda  of 
the  company,  but  as  the  diahonoorable  arts  of  their  factors, and  agents.  The 
company  itself  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the  Asaento  trade.  Many  ol 
its  servants  acquired  immense  fortunes.    Anderson  Chronol.  deduct,  ii.  383. 

Note  [lai].  Page  377. 

SKVEttti.  facts  with  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and  the  efFeots  oi 
this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  Thovgh 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four-hundred  milea  along  the 
coast,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  ao  much  neglected  by 
tlie  Spaniards,  that  durmg  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province ;  and,  during  sis- 
teen  years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraeeas  in 
Spain.  Noticlas  de  Real  Campania  de  Caraccas,  p.  S8.  During. this  period 
Spain  must  have  been  supplied  almost  entirely  with  a  large  quantity  of  cacao, 
which  iteonaumea,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company,  neither 
tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  &om  Caraccas  into  Sp^.  Ibid.  p.  117. 
Since  the  commercial  operations  of  the  company,  begun  jn  tiie  year  .1731,  the 
importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  During  thirty 
years  aubsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of/ane?as  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas  was  643,316.  During  eighteen  years  auh- 
seguent  to  1731,  the  number  of  fanegas  imported  was  869,247  ;  and  if  we  sup- 
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pose  tlie  importation  to  W  continued  in  tlic  sama  proportion  during  (be  le- 
maindeT  of  tliirty  ;eaj^,it  wiil  amount  to  l,44l!,746_/imf^<u,  wliicli  ia  anincreasB 
of  805,531 /anegoj.  Id,  p.  148.  During  eiglit  years  BUbaeqnent  to  17S6,  there 
have  been  imported  into  Spain  by  tlie  company  B8,4U2  arrobaa  feaoh  twenty- 
five  pounds)  uf  tohaceo  ;  and  hidHa  to  tlio  number  of  177,364.  Id.  161.  Since 
tliB  publication  of  the  I!4oticias  de  Cunpania,  in  1765,  ita  trade  seems  la  be  on 
the  increase.  During  five  yBits  subsequent  to  1763,  it  has  imported  179,158 
fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36,208  arrobaa  of  tobacco,  75^96  bides,  and  221^32 
pesos  in  specie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  last  article  is  a  proof  of  the  grow- 
ing wealtk  of  tho  colony.  It  receives  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  for  iJio  cocao, 
with  which  it  supplies  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain,  or  lays  out  in 
purchasing  European  goods.  But,  besidKs  this,  the  most  explicit  evidence  is 
produced,  that  the  quantity  of  Cacao  raised  in  the  province  ia  double  to  what 
it  yieldod  in  173  L ;  the  number  of  ita  live  stocli  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  in- 
habitEmts  much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  wliich  ariees  wholly 
from  tithes,  has  increased  &om  eight  to  twenty  thousand  pesos.  Node.  p.  69. 
In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  caeao  imported  into 
Spain,  its  price  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  for  Ihafanega  to  forty.  Ibid. 
61.  Since  the  publication  of  the  liret  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Guyana, 
including  all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the  bonks  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the  countries  with  which  the 
company  of  Caraooas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  oharters.  Real  Ce- 
dula,  Nov.  19, 1776.  But  Ihave  liliewise  been  informed,  that  the  institution  of 
this  company  lias  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  ils  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of 
monopolj  is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  entei:  into  minute  detculs,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this 

Note  [192].  Page  300. 
This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a,  free  trade  with  any  o. 
her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as  to  merit  some  further  illus- 
tration. The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadii  and 
Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalusia  i  AlicoUt  and  Carlhogena,  for  Valencia 
and  Muccia  ;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Aragonj  Santander,  for  Castile  ; 
CoFugna,  for  Galicia  ;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul. 
p.  41.  These  are  either  the  ports  of  cliief  trade  in  their  respective  districts,  or 
those  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  axportation  of  their  respective  produc- 
tions. Tlia  following  facta  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  scttle- 
mcnta  to  which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free 
trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the  custom  house  at  the  Havanna  Were  computed 
to  be  104,208  pesos  annually.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rose 
at  a  medium  to  303,000  pesosayear.  In  Yticalan  the  duties  have  arisen  from 
8000  to  15,000.  In  Hispaniola,  from  2500  to  5600.  In  Porto  Rico,  from  1200 
to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was 
reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pesos.     Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  &o. 

HoTE  [133].  Paqe  382. 
The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Bodrigaoi  Campomanes,  Fiscal  del  reed  Con- 
>^oy  Supremo  (an  officer  in  ranlt  and  power  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Attorney- 
General  in  England),  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one 
entitled  Discorso  aobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industtia  Popular ;  the  other,  DIa- , 
curso  Bobre  la  Education  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento  ;  the  former 
published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  aHbrd  a  striking  proof  of  this. 
Almost  every  point  of  importance  with  respect  to  interior  police,  taxation, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  examined 
in  the  course  of  these  works;  and  there  are  not  roany  authors,  even  in  the 
nations  most  eminent  for  commercial  Imowiedge,  who  have  carried  on  their 
inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  tliose  various  subjects,  and 
a  mora  perfect  fccedoih  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have 
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united  more  happily  tlio  calm  roEearehcs  of  pliilosoplij  with  the  ardent  zeal  of 
a  public  spirited  citizen.  These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  tho 
Bpaniords  ;  and  it  is  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Iheit  own  ideas, 
that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  eentimcnta  are  so  liberal. 

Note  [194].  Page  384. 

n  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thaiteand  tons  harden.  The  ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  bj  Lord  Anson, 
instead  of  the  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,343  pesos, 
besides  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more.    Anson's  Vey.  384 

Note  [195].  Page  334. 
The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  different  persons. 
Those  in  tlie  lowoet  order  who  ate  servants  or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  one  shilling  ;  other  Spaniaids  pay  eight  reals,  and  those  in  pubho  office,  or 
who  hold  encomiendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  S5. 
Accordmg  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchajit  who  resided  long  in  the  Spanish 
eettleraenta,  the  bull  of  Oruiado  bore  a  higher  priee  in  the  year  1570,  being 
then  sold  for  four  reals  at  the  lowest.  Hakluyt,  iii.  481.  The  price  seema  to 
have  varied  at  different  periods.  That  eiacted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last 
Predieacian  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  fable,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  proporUoniJ  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  ciUicna  in  Hew  Bpwn  and 
Peru. 

There  were  issued  for  New  Spain — 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  ■------•-  4 

at  9  pesos  each 22,601 

at  1  peso  each 164,330 

at  2  reals  each        --,-...-,  2,462,500 

2,649,325 

For  Peru— 

at  16  pesos  4j  reals  each      -..---.  3 

at  3  pesos  3  reals  each     -        - 14,202 

at  1  peso  5J  reals  each         .-....-  713,823 

at  4  reals  each         ......--  410,335 

at  3  reals  each    ..-------  668,601 

1,171,953 


Note  [196].  Page  385. 
As  YiUa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information  contained  in 
hia  Thealro  Americano,  published  in  Mexico  A.  D.  1746,  was  acoomptant-gene- 
ralin  one  of  the  most  coosiderabte  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that 
means  had  access  to  proper  uiforraation,  his  testimony  with  respect  to  this  point 
merits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  revenues  in  any 
part  of  America  has  hitJierfo  been  published  in  the  Engllah  language  ;  and  the 
particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 


From  the  boll  of  Cruzado,  published  every  two  years,  t 
an  annual  revenue  in  pesos        .        .        .        ■        ■ 
Prom  the  duty  on  eilvsr   .        .        .        -        - 
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Brmighlfurward  G50,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold          -.-.--,-  60,000 

From  fai  on  cards 70,000 

Fconi  ta.x  on  pulque,  a  drink  used  by  tlte  Indiana  -        -        -        -  161,000 

From  tai  on  stamped  paper 41,000 

From  ililCo  on  ice ,         -  15,522 

From  ditto  on  leather       ........  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder     -.--..--  71,550 

From  ditto  on  ealt   .-■---,-.-  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechoachan  ....--  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum          ......_.  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos 21,100 

From  the  half  of  eccloaiastical  annats        .....  49,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishoprics,  &e, 63,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians      --.....  650,000 

From  Aioavala,  or  duty  on  salo  of  goods 721,875 

From  the  Almajorifaago,  custom  house      -        -        .        -        .  373,333 

from  tiio  mint 357,500 

3,5&2,680 

This  sum  amounts  to  819,161  sterlingZ. ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  protit  ac- 
cruing &om  the  Bale  of  6000  quintals  of  quicksilver,  imparted  from  the  mines 
of  Almaden,  iu  Spain,  on  the  King's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  ^iimo, 
and  some  other  taxes  which  Villa  Sognor  does  not  estimate,  t)io  public  revenue 
in  new  Sp^n  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  EterJing  money. 
Theat.  Meji.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  amounls  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  Feeos  in  sUver 
annually,  and  to  5912  marks  of  gold.  Ibid.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the 
revenue  have  been  explained  in  tlie  course  of  the  history;  some  of  which 
there  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illustration.  The 
right  to  the  Uihes  in  the  New  World  ia  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  hull 
of  Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner ;  One  fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  another  fourth  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these,  under  the  denomination  of 
los  dos  J>(&i}enfts  reatea,  are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the 
royal  revenue.  The  other  seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenanco  of  the. 
parochial  clergy,  the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses. 
Recopil.  lib.  L  tit.  xvi.    Ley,  33,  &;c.    Avendano  Thesaur.  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  ^Icanala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  exdse  on  the  sale  of  goods.  In  Spmn 
it  amounts  to  tea  per  cent.  In  America  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano,  Folit. 
Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c,  3.    Avendano,  vol.  i.  1S6. 

The  Almajonfasco,  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, may  amount  on  an  average  to  iifieon  per  cent.  Recopil,  lib.  viii.  tit. 
liv.     Ley,  i,     Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

The  AveHa,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the  shipa  sailing  to 
and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  theSouth  Sea.  It  amounts  to  two  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Kecopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  12. 
Ley,  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the  several  branches 
of  revenue  in  Peru  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  cUtiouB  manuaciipt  con- 
taining a  state  of  that  vicBroyalty  in  all  ita  departments,  presented  to  the  Mai 
quis  of  Monles-Claros  by  Fran.  Lopea  Caravanles,  accomptant-genoral  in  tirn 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  .revenue,.as  nearly  as  I  can  com. 
pute  the  value  of  tbo  money  in  which  Caravantos  states  his  accounts,  amounted 
in  ducata  at  4s,  1  Id.  to  2,372,768 

Expenses  of  government      -  .....         1,242,992 

Net  free  revenua    1,129,776 
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The  total  in  sterling  money £583,303 

Expenses  of  government  .......  305,SS8 

Het  free  reTenue       277,735 

But  several  a.rticleB  appcm  to  lie  omitted  in  this  computntion,  snch  as  tlie 
iluty  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  annalB,  Sse.  so  that  the  revenue 
of  Peru  may  be  well  auppoeed  equal  tolliat  of  Mexico, 

In'  computing  the  expense  of  govemniEnt  in  New  Spin!],  I  may  take  that  of 
Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  estahliehmelit  for  defraying  the  cbajga 
of  adminjatration  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue'  coilectedi  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippmes,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  tha,n  any  of  the  former. 

Alcavalaa  gCxoiae)  and  Aduanas  (Cusfoma),  &e.  in  pesos  fuertes  -  3,500,000 

Duties  on  Gold  and  silver 3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruiado 1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians 2,000,000 

By  b»1b  of  quiokeilver 300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold  in  the  royal  ware- 
houses       300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties           .         -         -  1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  300,000 
From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  tlie  coasting  trade  from  province 

to  province 500,000 

Aeeiento  of  Negroes 200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Jtfoiftc,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopoliied 

by  the  Jesujls 600,000 

Prom  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order   -        .        .  400,000 

Total    12,000,000 

Total  in  sterling  money   ^700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration,  and  there  remains 
net  free  lavcnuo £1,350,000 

Note  [197].  Paqe385. 
An  author  lon^  conversant  in  commercial  specnlation  has  computed,  that 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth,  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris,  Collect,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions 
Btflrling ;  a  sum  so  esorbitant,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts  ol 
the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the  information  oe.  which  it  is 
founded  must  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Compomanea,  the  total 
product  of  the  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos, 
which,  at  four  shillings  and  siipence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,d25,000i.  sterling,  the 
king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be  l,4fi5,000i  But 
from  this  sum  must  be  deducted  what  is  lost  by  a  fraudulent  wilhholding  of  the 
fifth  due  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  administration.    Edac.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note.    Both  these  soma  are 


Note  [198J.  Page  305. 

AocOHDiKQ  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to 

America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  25  per 

cent.    As  most  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign, 

such  a  tax  upon  a  trade  so  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  revenus 
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Aetablis.  de  Manuf.  et  du  Comrnntce  d'Esp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  v&Iue 
of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  AniErica,  to  be  about  two  millioiis 
and  a.  half  eterling;.  p.  9T. 

Note  [199J.  Page  386. 
The  MarquU  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of  salt,  tknd  by 
embarking  deeply  in  Uia  Manilla  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained 
annually  a,  milUon  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  purchase  Horn  the  Condo  Olivares,  and  hia  creatures,  a  pro- 
longation of  his  government,  p.  61.  He  was  succesaful  in  hia  suit,  and  con- 
tinued iQ  office  from  1624  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time. 
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BoJiidi»,3S.    Cdpe 
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a9^ad0,Haenttol^apaQiDla,  oaacommlsdo 

to  Inapect  Ibe  conduct  of  Columbus,  72. 
AgiUlar,  Jeiom  de,  is  relieved  Ihini  a  long  ce, 

nando  Gotles,  SOI. 
AlbamLa-qae,  Kodrico,  Jils  barharous  Etcalnt 

of  Ihe  radians  of  Hispanlolo,  IDS. 
Alemtta,  in  Ibe  SpaDuh  CuBtooia,  ibe  tenns 

plained,  SSI. 
JitaaiuIiT  Ihe  6reae,  Ida  nolirJcaT  chatacter, 

Hb  motive  in  fouodipg  tbe  cHy  of  Aleiand 

lb.    His  dtKovHies  In  India,  lb. 
tSIexatdtTi  VL  Pope.  granU  lo  Ferdinand  i 

babella  of  Cutne  Ibe  Tigbt  of  all  th^  mn 


•fEsufn,  DIeiode,  Ui  bMb  and  dumoter,  ESS 
Aanduaa  if  Itb  Pizsno  and  Da  Luqna  la 
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EhanbtaDEaadadaB-MS.  !■  recondled  to  Um, 
9H.  BTlnnietalliniimietilBiDFIsiBRaBtFern, 

S74.    Beginning  of  "    "  "'"""  "■ "~  ■"'"" 

and  Ptaairo,  m>. 


tiD  with  a  hOd;  of  Spanlaids  to 

HOllien  at  Cuzoo,  S84.    Ii  lalien  i 

Llmagto,!]).    Hta  escape,  985. 

.Pedro  de,  la  lefl  by  Uoties  to  co 

at  Ukooo,  wblle  ha  marehnd  suairiBt « 
""•      He  b  besieged  by  tbe Tjeiicai 

Impnident  conduct,  334.    His  eij 

iiilio  In  Peru,  sns. 

Jvuaau,  a  conmnnl^  0^  said  to  exist  1 
AmeMoa,  liy  Fiamla  Otellana,  S9il. 
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topber  OotumbuB/  76.  How  It  obiaii 
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lie  antmalB,  VST.  lis  inseels  and  Teptlles,  134. 
Bltda,  lb.  Ganatnl  account  of  Its  soli,  129. 
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not  ha  peopled  hrdillliedniulana,  139.  Tbe 
noMbern  citremity  bf,  ooniiguous  to  Aala,  133. 
PrabablrpaotdedV  Asiatics,  13T.  Oonffilon 
aiKl  chaiBcta  of  tbe  naUte  inbaUtonti  lit- 


naiiveB  ofBiifothra  known  pBita  of  the  eittb, 
lb.  Tha  PecuTiana  and  MexicaBS  eicnlsd, 
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doss  speenlattre  eiainhiatlon,  in..  TheTSdoia 
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(■iaed,4e9,4e9,4'rO.  Bee 
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_ „.  tengliiititt — 
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supply  Ira 


Konll  Anierlcnns  mocb  m«E  inleUii 
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m>iKitetaf  enmaij  and  Indspeiideiice,  ib. 

Thdi'UeuofeubiHdIniitftHilnipeTlbet.il).  To 
'nhat  Iribeg  then  deiralnlona  apply,  1^. 
SoUff  eiceptloui,  164.  norlda,  lb.  Tbe 
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luquiiy  inio  the  eansra  of  thae  IrreculBriOea, 
lb.  Thdr  art  of  nor,  16T.  Their  molfves  to 
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"Hr  rotlglon,_ft^    ^■^-  *-"■- 


modef  of  burtBl,  181.  WhTlbcb  lAu'deislia 
preteod  to  be  conluins;  lb.  Tbelr  lore  of 
dandufj  IBS.  Their  liniiUidehue  naiilon  ibr 
EainMlW.  Rmem^'iitmittAvif—- 
enneUilK  Put  tiidr  a^  and- Incara 
deaUi.lSS. .  Gen^  enfmat^of  ttelr'ol 
te'r.lb,  Their '  bilelteetoal  Hiffet&ib.  Thdt 
pia]MiiidU]enia,lBa.  P^enbrsfl^edoDjin, 
IIUdneiBOf  beui,  fl>,' .  Tli^  ItaajnalbWi  lb. 
TadlniJUor,  193,  Tbcdr  cUiUiUg,  ib.^lKji 
Tiitnei,ID3:   Thiars^tOf.iiHl«>«ideneB,lb. 

iiH}>,  lb.  'tW  BaUsflicifOB  With  Uielt'  own 
Dindlilon,  lEH.  Oeoetal  canUoD  irlita  raapecl 
lolhlelimulry.ib.  TwodHilngiilshableclatseB, 
195.  Eicepiions  as  lo  their  ebaracler,  loe. 
An  aoUpattay  Indufllrioualy  ennoiuaged  be^ 


ih.    Hoff  laied,  ib.    Stated  Beivlces  ilcnundeil 
ripiD  Ihem,  lb.    Mode  of  ciacline  thcae  so 

GO  Bmall  a  piogreM  Is  made  Ui  their  cDovetaion, 
364.    Tbdr  chaiacieilBiic  features  described, 


iRacomo,  a  lemale  ca^ue  of  HIapaidola,  ber 
base  end  cruel  usage  by  the  Staniatde,  93, 91. 

\ndt8,  smpendous  he^ht  and  exient  of  that 
range  of  mountaliu,  133.    Their  heieht  fm- 

PizarWi  reoiBilwIile  eigediiion  over^  'Xtt. 
iximsta,  large,  very  ibw  Ibimd  In  America  at  lli 
fital  discovery,  m. 

iRcwati,  csieie  of  the  ifppetlMlon  of  (he  art  of 
navigation  among  them,  18.    Tbeir  leogrtiiAi- 

,  cattaowledgeeiltemely  confined,  m9- 

^Tuiiana,  peculiarly  attached  td  tbe  etudy  of 

'  flaofraphy,  S3 

ifjiHBii,  the  eipfdition  of,  why  so  fantmi 
amoof  the  Greeks,  Hi. 

Iriltatteibj  DT  compulation,  the  art  of,  hardly 
faloWD  (0  tbe  native  Americans,  ISO 

AtetUai,  Fatber,  hii  eitiaordbiary  mUsloh  to 
■'■-'  "'--■'-  -^  tbeTartaiB,  3D. 

-....rtenmsasby  lheKiistinna,]35 

^aitatB  trade,  Oia  nature  of,  eiplaiiied,  311. 
Tb«  ftaudi  In, and  bow  put  an  end  lo,  ST6. 

,;«iktia^a,iateft1iybi>  fttber  Buasear  his  me- 
cenHiDtbelit^dotaaf  auilo.sea.  Delbate 
bia  brother  Huascar,  and  hu^^dweD^sof 
Feru,ib.  S»idB»eaeiilBit>Ftzaii«,37Q.^lilla 
Pizarro,  SSL  a  perfldlontly  seized  by  l^h, 
ars.  Agrees  iritb  Piza^o  is  a'taii>oi]>,;ib 
IsreniBe(lldBliliuty,SI9.  fibbeUavli^'diir- 
ing  bts  ecmfineoHut;  976.  A  tbrai  oT.Msl  be- 
Bl5ired:onUm,fliraniU»aeiaiSI7.  C«*-' 
patlDoti  of  niibodtM  leisUng'to bu  Mnsas' 
&i»iiTlUi,tatd  treatment  ^Piijuii),  1ST.  . 
luHiati  of  Ken  Spdin,  board  aiVestablhbed  It 
the  Emperor  Charlea  V.,  SSS.  Couna  of,  tbeir 
jurisdiction,  SSL 
(otrfa,  a  Spanish- 1=-  '" '  "- 


^lores,  those  Islands  dis 

there  to  fly,  ib.    The;  apply  lo  England  Ibr 

iion.ib.' 

BaUias,  Vasco  Kugnez  de,  eetUes  a  colony  M 
Santa  MBi|a,tii  tbe  Golf  of  Datleii,  100. .  Be- 
eeivea  iatelUgence  of  tberichcoUHliT  ofPeni, 
IDS.    His  character,  103;    Uarcbss  acnwitae 

.  istlaniii,  lU.  DieeorentbeSautheniDeeaD, 
lb.  Betums,  US.  lesupgriBdedbi  bis  cDm~ 
mand  by  (he  appidiiwiQit  oTFediadas  DaVlti^ 
ib.    let  fined  1^  Fedrarias  tat  frMuer  ttanusr 

'  jUods,  10ft.'  Is  ^i^olnted  Hent"'""'"'- ^~ 


iDveieil  by  tbe  PorM- 


oTlbeco 

Ptdrsrfa _.. 

put »  death  by F< 

hla  ilesciiptlon  of  111 


UN  Soulb  Sea,  and  matrlst 

FtdrBrfBB'sdBuditet,10ft,I(lT.    Is  arrested  and 
"  "  'F«draBas,  IIT 


Bark,  Jesnlts'.s  i^n^iOD  peculiar  to  Pent,  36d 


I  and  hi! 

lirilcow,  Ruffian  navigators, 
I  discovered  Ibe  noFth-weal 
eilca  IVcm  the  eastward,  i3i 

nor  of  SI.  Inichael,  leducei 
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tbe  kbiEdom  of  Quito,  37a,  !T9.    t>  dcprivFi 
Bcmaidss,  inslance  of  Uie  biarerj  of  Uie  Catib 

laS.    TbefliilltoCofteiiureiEbiDaDinuDeiis 
dlBUmca  fiwu  Imd,  U3. 
JwiM,  In  Araaba,  «i»e  Bccouut  of  the  Enba 
HUalii>i;i65.    Cwisea  of  their  lane  submls 
■  -      •  Ti-  168.     Their  leligiou 

Inl  dIscoveiT  of,  3S. 


diBcoverlei,  lb.     Tba  ullsmB  la  abandune 

3fll.    He  la  mroolDtea  goTMnor -• 

of  mereban  adventonn,  ItK  n 


ihocolaui  {mm,  derived  ftotn  the  Mexicnns 
galeona  and  flela  lemoved  tb^ther  freu 
r,  diECov«Ted  by  Per- 


CnlifBrila,  Iho 
nando  Coitco,  »w.     j 
counlrf  iarig  unknown, 


.,   WhydB 


■  of,  by  P.  Tencgas 


pv™  by  Don  J^ 
Orii/omfuni,  Iha 

OoDEpfacAH,  dLacovercd  by  Cordova,  who  ia  re 

jiUlsed  tay  I]1R  naUvra,  119 
OiWjiajiinnM,  Don  Pedro  Rodiigucz,  characler  o 

u .,.,__.  __j   .-.  vjrrtiiniTfl,  aas 


of  (he  1 


Ini1>«,5lt5. 
. .  .ids,  erected  Into  a  fclnpioin  hr  P 
m  VI.,  33.    Are  conquered  by  John 

OiimOaij,  no  pBonie  ever 
flesh  for  au>"-»—"  "■"■' 


;e,  Ihoggh  on 


)Dof,dc» 
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CiiribbeM,   Ihejr  apiiit  peculiarly  fierce,  396, 
Their  chuacler,  by  M.  de  Chanvslon,  471. 


Bn)Dj]£,  SO-    Tbe  iauioua  yoya^  of  Uatmo 
and  Huniico,  ib. 
!aTimJBl,  Prandaco  de,  conuibutes  \a  Vaca  de 


valel,  and  seereleB  himself  iu  a  cave,  SOS. 
Bailies  out,  and  seizes  Cuzco,  31)6,  307.  U 
(educed  by  PiMJio,  307.  Is  employed  hy 
GascB  ID  make  discoveries  In  the  le^na  about 
Ihe  river  Plata,  310. 


with'  niirala,  ib.     Ia  "einpowcred'"ly  Queen 
EUzabelh  lo  ocgotiate  wilh  Iha  c£ir  in  her 

Carlbljees,  474. 
CkapBttaes,  in  the  Spanlsb  American  colonlo, 

who  Ihaa  dislingulshed,  3K. 
Chirles  in.,  Wng  of  Sjialn,  eBIabllshea  pacfcet 

boa(s  t>etneen  Spain  i —     """"  --'--'--  "^ 


TS  free  trade  to  the  W 


««.,,» 


-  v.,  EDiperoi,  eeoils  Bodetlea  de  FlguHos 
ui  dl^uhila,  B>  Otdrf  Judie,  to  legulala  tha 

mbfectinbadebatedbefimhlin,  US.  Jlqatpa 
a  aguadRHi  at  Uia  MriiidlMiiin  of  Fardband 
Uagel)*n,  9$3.  Kee^na  Ua  claim  on  the  Ke>- 
lucc9atotlKPoTtiwaese,SS^  AiHuinte  Corte* 
goveinor  of  Hew  Spain,  SSS.    ftewarde  Mm 

caUed  the  Audience  oif  Hew  Sp^n,  lb.  Hia 
coDauitalioDB  on  American  nfflirs,  804.    Eata- 

ChMSpeak.    See  Vh'ginia. 
CAr^t  Is  invaded  by  Almagro,  ^L     How  ob- 
jected by  the  Spanlarda,  343.    Eicclknce  ol 

ni^lecled,  343.    Prospect  of  its  imptovemerl, 

Cltiq^ilos,  political  slate  of  that  peofde,  from 

Checdatc,  the  use  of;  deiived  from  Iho  Meiicani, 

tMol-ula,  in  Meilco,  arrival  of  Corlea  there,  wltA 

.  afiainsl  Cones  discovered,  and  the  inhnhllana 


Coogic 


lb,     Tbey  an  leiluci 


IND 

,a  ecclisiaeli 


America,  432.     Cburch  sovemmeni  is  tma- 
blkbed  In  M«<wchuE«ua  Bay,  43S.    lis  ininle- 
reiKe,  111.    The  IntoleFUDce  of  Lsud  Incteasei 
Ills  smiglUioUE  from  EnglftlUl,  436. 
Cicem,  insUince  of  his  ^norance  in  gaogrtpliy, 


rei^uof  jamefl  IhToori. , 

of  coioiLiQe,  lb.     JoDKS  dIvldeB  tba 

AniBiica  lala  two  pBita :  Uia  ona  called  Uh  ant 
or  HHitb  colony  of  ViiilBlB,  Oh  oUier  tt 
.HCOHl  ocaortb  colour,  W3.  He  gnmu  cba 
ten  lo  two  coDipButM  ftir  Ok  gavsinmant  i 
tbem,  lb.  Tenor  and  defbcia  of  utDaBcbaiteH, 
403.  Undec  tbeee  clmtiin  fln  ■ecUemema  of 
the  EugMi  In  Vl^biU  and  How  Eughmd.wen 
es&ibll^ied,  lb.  Capt  Newpoit  -  inila  fhnn 
Eoeluid  fbr  ViisiniB,  nnddtocoren  tbe  Cha»- 
peak,401.    Balls  up  Jamea^yer,  BDd  fbuoda 

mtoWrallon,  lb.    It  li  annoroa  by  Ibo , 

■DdBaBbranomSMniltrwidllKunlKBlIliineBa 
nf  tbe  dbniUi,  40S.  Saanmable  BUCcoun  ara 
mail  Stam  Ei^land,  409.  A  mm</  oF  the 
eonntry  to  Dndartakan,  lb.  The  colony  depends 
fbr  suIiBlMeiuo  chle^  on  (applies  fVam  tlie 
natives,  40T.  A  cbangs  is  made  in  the  conai- 
tiidon  of  the  company,  and  a  new  chsiter  is 
ranted  Willi  mora  amjile  ptErllcges,  lb.  Lord 
Delawere  IB  appolateaociTeiiiot  of  Uie  colony, 
lb.  Anaichy  ptevalta  tuer%  40S.  It  le  ainioet 
-  reduced tvnunlnailli.  LordDelaware arriva, 
'  and  by  ha  wiae  adinlnlitralJDn  TCfltorcs  onla 
md  d&dpliim,  409.  Hla  fiealtli  oUlne  lilm  lo 
.  Tetiim1oEufflaDd,.andlielBnq>eiiGdedby  Sir 
TbDDisa  S^  nho  CBlaUldiea  mania]  law, 


w  cbnitcr  b  loBuad  io  the  colonj 


,-  ^-^.^_  _  r ^  Bnd  a  (naty  entered 

InlowilliUiBnat<Tei,lb.  Tbe  laiUl  In  Virginia 
becomes  prtniBdy,  4U.  TheculDnTBofcobAcco 
la  Introduced;  and  In  pernldilna  conaequences, 
ib.  The  company  In  Edglaod  «ond  out  a 
nnmber  of  yoniig  women  to  Indaco  I^  cokn 
niaiB  to  Ibrm  more  enenalve  ptans  of  ludnelcy, 
41%  Hecroee  ne  Bnt  Intmduoed,  lb.  A 
BfK  conedtnUon  Is  glroa  to  the  colony,  lb.  A 
Hfiieral  masaacro  of  tbe  Bi^ab  b  planned  by 


main  attached  I 
10  scknonledge 


A  l)loodj  war  is  commented 

,415.    DEfeclH  in  the  fiial  con- 
colonies,  417.    King  Charlea-i 

egca,419.  Tlwylloartdi  under 
luicai,  430.  The  cohmlita  le- 
to  ihe  toyat  cauee,  Mid  parUa- 
m  Vir^nia,  nhlch  is  obliged 
le  CominounealUi,  4S0,  Si. 
on  ibe  Hade  oTtbe  colonlei, 
a  aiB.dlsaallifled  wllli  Ibeae 
jvuirujui^  ui.  Are  Oie  fliBl  to  admowltdge 
Cileries  n.,  bnt  th^  loyally  Is  III  rewarded,  A. 
■teitr^nca  on  thrit  ciminisree  fliithQ  eHeodsd 
by  the  nBTiealloa  act,  4SSt.  Eseela  of  Ihe  act, 
&,  Colaa]nsiBmoiBltataagalnnlt,tb,   Tbe 

Lb.  ^acoutealB  an  produced  by  the  gianla  of 
landbylheeniim,U).  A  colony  beataUbdied 
aiNewPlyni(KithiuNewIinBla]id,43!.  Plan 
of  lis  soveinmBnt,  li>-  A  giaiid  coundl  la  ap- 
pahited,43a.  A  new  mtmj  la  picjeeled,  ib. 
SetUes  at  HaeeadnoetU  Bay,  43£^  The  cfaat 
ler  of  'the  company  In  England  being  1iaue< 
foited  to  Clw  oDlopieB,  they  extend  in  coDrte- 
quencearit,43e.  ThaeolanblB tncteiiK,^T. 
New  Httlera  Baha,  4311.  Beetariea  MtOe  In 
FrovldenceandXhodelsland,44a.  Tiieoloii- 
cat  conlesta  give  ilae  to  a  cbhniy  BtCcnneeUi^ 
44L  Emlgranla  fliom  Uaaaac^iiaaUB  Bay  settle 
Uie.'e,  ib.  SeUlemenla  an  Ibtmed  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  New-Uampabire  and  JUahi^  ib. 
Slate  of  tba  cohmlas  at  the  Bendutlon,  444. 
AieeiempiedftaniGeit>ilndaUeB,445.  Snia 
Into  a  leaiue  of  conCCderecy,  ib.  AtsUffie  the 
right  (tf  coming,  448.  Ate  )HUroidxed  by  Crom- 
well, who  ^oinoaei  to  tranapon  them  to  Ja- 
mal^B.lb.    They  deelhie  hl*cd&i,44T.    Seo 

Tsfmia,  BpaolA  American,  view  of  the  policy 
Bndtradeo^34iI.  Dqiopnlatlan  Ibe  Erst  eSbct 
Dfiliem,lb.  OauKe  w  lUe  depopuladon,  lb. 
TliaBnial]-poIveiylblaIto,34S.  Generalldea 
ortbeepBnlBhpoacyhi,lb.  Baily.  Intopod- 
Ibmof  tlierega[antfio^In,3M>  Anexcln 
dve  tnde  tbe  line  Oldsel  hi,  3S3. .  Compared 
wUh.thoBB  (tf  anient  Ofeecs.  and  Borne,  3M. 
The  great  reatarletlona  tlier.dn^mltlECi  tO,  lb. 
Slow  progtese  of  their  poputatlan  thrni  Europe, 
359.    Are  discomsgea  by  Ihe  atate  of  properly 

icy,  KB. 

iliere.sai. 

Btliuclons  (here.  ib.  Obaracter  of,  the  eode- 
aiasUcs  there JIti.  Fmduellona  uf,  36S.  Tbe 
mines;  36G.  Ttaoae  of  Potoal  and  aocoleeaa, 
Ib.  The  spirit  with  which  they  are  wotked, 
Ib.    Fatal  efitelS  of  tblB  .ardoui,  SOT.    Other 

S68.  AmazlnglncieaBeofliomedcBtllelbati, 
lb.  Advamaga  which  gpain  Ibnnerlr  derived 
Asm  Ihem,  KB.    Why  the  Bame  advaalagea 

d^red  to  etwck  Ilie  eoninbaiid  Izade  hi,  S7E. 
The  uae  of  isgMta  Hdpe  Inlroduced,  Slfi ;  and 
galeone  laid  ralde,  lb.  Company  of  tbe  Ca^ 
raccEBliiM]n:lled,377.  Eslaiilishmeutaf  n^ulai 
pacliet  boete  10,318.  Free  trade  petnilned  be- 
tween tbem,  ib.  NeW'  regulations  In  the  eo- 
VEramcn!  of,  3S».  Befgimalion  of  tbe  coutla 
of  juBllce,  lb.     New  distiihullon  of  lovetn- 

ib.  Aiiemple  to  reiijtm  domeaflc  policy,  3SI^ 
Their  unde  with  the  Philippine  islands,  383. 
Bevcnuedeiivcdftoni,*ySjHiln,384.  Ejpense 
of  admiiiislralion  there,  SS5.  BlB<f  nr  """i- 
lalion  in  512.     The  number  of 
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age,  48.  tallows  bia  bniltaer  id  lUepi 
W,  m  IB  vested  wits  the  sdmlnialrai 
affaLiB  then  by  bis  bcotber  on  his  reli 
Smuii,  7^    FoiuHts  Ihe  (onn  of,  St.  DDmioga, 

' — . y  Chrlslophet,  Urtil  Bad  edoeation  off 

43.    nil  early T^rsgee, lb.    Uanles  lud^'"" 

Conceives  tbe  Men  of  maMng.dlKOTBi 
Ihe  ivestward  44.  OSa^.tai  BiHvioea  10  (be 
Geoo^se  eenate,  45.  Cbdb  ^ctf' ms  preiitaieB 
beiDs  lelflcud  m  Pomifali  40.-  Apples  Lo  U"* 
COIUIB  of  CaaLlle  and  En^and.  lb.  Hli  prop 
ul,how  BeUsd  by  Ihe  Spanish  geUBiaiibei 
dr.  li  paoanlzeir  b;  Juan  Ferez,  43.  B 
DfopoflalH ,  arala  r^ected,  49.  Is  luviW  t 
iBaMlla,  ma  engeged  in  the  Spanish  servic 
,10.    Froporatloua  foi  bis  voyage,  ^1.    Tl 

■Spain,  58.    His  vKilanl  al'lendon  to  all  ci 

sions  of  Ida  cre'l^lb!"  ufs  idilicsB  in  qulelft 


_, ,^.  Dh»™ 

and  IftDdt  CO)  the  iriuidof  Dnba,  lb.  Dlecorers 
HlqiulalB,  !IB.'  SnflbnBIdpwreckjbiU  is  saved 
|jf,tliGlndlBiB,fi9.  BnlUidfiin,6U.  BeiumB 
to  Eatopa^  Al.  -  Hia  e^iedlBnt  to  piesef  ve  die 
memory  ol  Mb  ^acaveiiee  duttng  a  storm,  as. 
Attina  U  the  Azoteg,  ib.  Anives  at  Liebon, 
lb.  HH  reception  in  Spain,  63.  His  audience 
with  Perdinand  and  IsobeDa^  ib.  His  equip- 
,  jneM  Bx  a  eeeond  voyam^  65.  Dlecovcfs  tlie 
CanibbBB  Islands,  BB.  finds  hts  colony  on 
Hliganlola  deslnned,  ni.  BuUdi  a  ctty,  whicb 
heeaUBlBSbeUL^BT.  VMti  tbe  Inierior  joiu 
<>COa  amaaf.Bi.  Hkmend&cootentM  anf 
fluifanu,  18.  Dlaeorso  tbe  Islmd  ^ JunBlcB, 
et.  Meea  hb  tmabecBBrthoIdmen'  at  ba- 
seUti  TO.  The  na1lTca.iU.UBed  by  fall  men, 
and  be^  to  he  alarmed,  lb.'  Jle  detbata  the 
Indians,  TI.  Exacts  bibala  Aun  them,  lb. 
KctumiloSp^nla]uatliyU>(»ndact,T3.  Is 
tbrnished  with  a  mot«  r^jular  plan  tbr  colont- 
saSon,  Tt,  His  third  voyank  T5.  DlacaTai 
the  island  of  TrinldwL  70.  DlBeaven  On  ODD' 
Ihient  of  America,  lb.  Stats  of  Bispanlolr — 
hlsBrrl»Bf,U);  CompoaeiifaemuanrofJldl 
and  Ub  BdherenlB,  IB.  Ii  dMnieed  by 
fhctious  befaavlonr  of  hlB  raeibp. 

in  hone,  84.    Clears  his  eontuc 


aiUBcB  lo  seeuiB  the  IVIendsbip  pf.tbe  Indians, 
SO.  la  deUTered,  and  arrivea'at  Hbpanlola, 
9L  BetuRV.toSpalB.lb.  Bla  daatfa,  S9.  Bli 
right  to  Ilia  oclgliiBl  dbeoniy  of  Aoieribs  de- 
ftnded,  IISB.  The  ifdrit  of  adreatnre  raised 
laKngniidb]'bls'dlsi»raiIe>|3aD^  bsheclied 
by  the.wnnt  of  lUllIn  iuivfgalbm,'ib.  Bis 
pfstemof'bpeidnifBpBiiBgB  to  India  by  stccr- 
IDI  a  iTutem  comiels  admited  by  Cabot,  HO^ 
— — '■ — I'Dori'IUeaajRietSatblBcbilmU}  his 
frthei^ prirll«gH,BT.  ]Uanliii,andgoesoTer 
to  Hbpanlola,  lb.'  EitaUlshea  a  peart-l]sb«f 
atCubB;Ua;9a.  PnilecHlheeanqneMofCuba, 
Vn.  His  nteaam-et  thwuied  by  Fetdbiand, 
108.    ReCnms  (o  Spain,  ib. 


weaictn,  28,    Ksvivsl  of,  bi  Europe,  31 
CompojiB,  mariner's,  navigation  exiemlet 


C^ttga,  the  hln|dom  of,  dlscc 


m  Empire  to,  ^.    ConU- 

Sirdoua,  Francisco  llernandBi,  discovers  Yuca 
tan.  I  ID.    Is  repulsed  at  Campeacby,  and  re 

banii  trmlc  ot  the  Spanish  colonies,  3£3,  333, 

'iines,  Fernando,  his  Kab,  education,  and'  cba' 

mander  of  the  armamaii  ttiiedout  hy  hiui 
against  New  Snaln,  108,    Vejnsquez  becomes 


m  de  Ulua,  Ib.    His 
:aa  coiniaaiuleia,  U.   seiuis  i 
unia,S(l3.~  Kecdves others u> 
cbetfies,3D5;    BsiabtiBbei  e 
nupent,»l7-    Ben^'hlB 


Sends  preet^nm 


mamt  in  the  king's  nBliiB,90T,  SOB.  -HisMcnd- 
sbip  courted  bv  ibD  ZenqxinllanB,  SD8.  Buillli 
a(brt,9l)g.  Conolndei  a  tbrmal  alliance  witb 
aeveral  oaidqueii,S10-  Dmcov™  n  conaplnicy 
BraoDg  his  nHD,  and  dsnroys  his  ships,  911. 
Advances  Into  tbe  country  SIS.  Is  opposed 
by  the  TlaiiiBlau  31S.  Concludes  a  peace 
irltfa  lliem,  915.  His  rash  zeal,  210.  Proceerls 
to  Obotnla,  illT.  Dkcovera  a' coiEpltacy 
agabot  hbli  tbete,  and  dsnrc^s  tbe  fnl^buania, 
lb,  AppnnelHs  in  si^  of  die  capital  city  of 
UeileD,  lb.  ,Hli  dnt  Intecrlew.  vlth  Idonte' 
zunu.SIS.  HtaanileqrathlBeUiiaUDninthe 
d^  of  UaOeo,  SSI, '  Seizes  Mmlszuma;  383. 
Orders  him  to  be  fettered,  3^4.  Heasoos  ibf 
his  conduct,  lb.  Preva^  on  Uoulezujiia  to 
own  hhneelt  a  vasffll  lo  Uie  Soanitb  crown, 
S25.  Amonnt  and  division  of  his  trcasnre, 
im.    Ennges  tlie  Mexicans  by  his  iDipriideDI 

lo  sapeisede  him,  SSI8.    Bis  dellbeiallons  on 

931.    Segals  Harvats,  and  takes  bhn  ptl^ 

,333.    Gains  over  the  Spanish  BoldteiB  to 

■       ■  ■■      ~  ■        wMeileO.SBl.,  Bla 


m  wlibonl  success;  lb. 


of  his  retreat,  Ib,  .  Battle  of  Olumha,  S30. 
Sefeau  Ihe  ftlaiican^  340.  MuUnous  sphll 
of  fala  troops;  341.    Bednees  ^a  Tepeacjms, 


lened  byserera]  telnfimiem 


lis' head-<FlIlrl£c9  al  Tezeuco,-!H4.  . 
t  conciHalei  tbe  sorroundlng  cat 
^ababi  among  his  troupe,  SIS.  His 
QsuppretQlng  them,  lb-    "--'■■■ — ' 


Evades  Ihe  Meidoan  prophecy,  3 


lilds  and  laml^Kfl  , 
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1^9  comtdaikd,  S5G.  Ifl  Bwointed  govera«  of 
Nevt  ^paLDf  ilL  HLb  BCJiemGa  ami  aniHDge- 
menia,  &,  35T.  Cruel  ueataueul  oT  Uu  na- 
llvea,  3ST.  Hia  conduct  inlriBctsd  (d  inaiiirr, 
SSS.'  KelumslaSp^tDjuMtyillniK^m 
1b  lewDirled  by  the  nipneEar  ClKitles  v.,  II). 
Gobi  bBcb  u  HSKlca  ntth  llmfud  powera,  lb. 
Dbiwieni  CaUlbmU,  S60.  Beliiras  to  Spain, 
and  die^  jU)>  IngulW  lato  the  aaliire  or-'iiiB 
latum  LothaeiDgeEOiOliHleB'V'^iSS.  Aiuburs 
who  fftote  of  liB  cDnqueat  of  New  Spaia,  lb. 

OuBua  of  Ha  Indis,  Its  power,  3il3. 

Owlci  In  the  Bnaidsli  AmerlcBii  cDkmics,  cbs- 
rsctec  Qf,  366. 

CA-of  isn,  Coloael  Geo^e,  Us  acconot  of  Hie  dis- 
covery of  Ehe  bDnra  of  a  laige  eillacl  opetaes 

O-Hsndos  lo  We  Holy  Land,  tbe  great  poliUca] 
InlvgntageadenvcdfroDi,  lijtlieBuiopeanDa- 
OrBsnrfoi  bulls  of,  published  regulariy  every  two 


Ttae  conqueet  nT,  unttectalEQi  .^ ^. 

guei,  Ml.  Cniel  tieablHit  of  the  ea^uo 
Haluey,  and  Ma  lannsg  to  a  fUai,  lb.  Oo- 
lumbus's  eaUutilasdadQinlpUoil  of  B  liiulioiir 
InilSS.  Tbe  tobacco  pfodueedthra^  tbe  HdgbI 
In  an  America,  sea. 
CiA^ffua^  a  peafl  fishery  tstahlkhed 

OnuSu,  Oie  oaBves  of,  levenge  iht 

meni  by  tha  Spaniards,  118.    Tlie  country  de- 
nMed  by  Dleia  Ocampo,  lb. 
OuM.tlwoapHalof  ibePeruvlan  empire,  foonded 
by  Blanco  Capae,  288.    Is  seized  by  Piar — 
3J3.    la  besli^  by  the  Peruvians,  WH. 
mtpiised  by  Aloiagto,  383.    Is  recovered 
-(nllaged  by  lUe  Plzanoa,  288,  337.    Was 


DiBUlne,  tlHlOTe  ot,  a  f^Tourlle  pa 
Oie  AnietieaiB,  18$. 

Dtrlta,  tlw  leUnnna  of,  deectlbed,  10 
jiease  oT-  sOtleinent  there  obaliu 
nccdoiHaoa  of  the  elimatej  34S, 

JDdlavar£,  Lord,  Is  apnoLDtfld  govern 
Tila,40T.  Hia  wise  sdmlnlBtraUoi 
(a  (Atlged  to  return  to  Bnjjland  on 


Lte  eipedltlon 


p  the  rii 


la  Conqulita  ds  Uciico,  48B. 
D-Es^nilaciB,  Friaco,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vl- 

Uio  regular  deisy  there,  BKI.    Bendeied  Incf- 
Ifectual,  ib. 
Cfoi,  Banholamew,  discovers  the  Cape  of  Good 

Discoviiia,  the  difference  between  those  made 
1^  laud  and  Ihoee  by  sea  slated,  491). 

Doiasa,  hia  oWeellous  to  the  Periplua  of  Hanno 
Fipioded,  448. 

I>8>iitii™,ai.,  on  the  isiand  of  Hispanlola,  found- 
ed by  BarthDlomew  Columbus,  tS,  77. 

Daaiiiicau,  lbo»  In  RIspanloIa  publicly  leinon 
■tiateBgidiHt  flie  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
■m.    &eL-uQuas. 

Drallt,  8S1  Fcands,  sails  round  the  world,  39S. 

ZMtatamas,  taoog  propensity  of  the  Americans 
to  Indntfe  la,  187. 

Boris,  the  ?lobe  of;  How  ^vldcd  into  zor 

^jroii™,  anaent  state  of  eommeree  ai 
T%ation  tuQoiq  tDsm,  10. 


i&,  tbe  leign  of,  au&i>JCious  to  discovery, 
.gli  Ideaof -her superior  skill' iu  thetriogy, 


and  their  n^^ghbburs  the  OreeniauderB, 

Eugest  IV.,  Pop2,  grants  to  the  Fortuguci 

iliacDver,  from  Cape  Noa  to  the  comlo( 
India,  38.  .  .,., 

Ifce^SoniBn  em°plre  by  the  barbarous  na 
37.  Revival  of  conunuce  and  navigaUo 
Poiitlcal  sdvanti^eg  derived  front  the 


.    Con  Diego 


agalDBt  him,  £7.    Erects  two  govemmenEfl  oq 

the  continent  of  Amerlctt,  9S.  Senda  a  fleet 

to  Darien,  and  supersedes  Balboa,  105.    Ap- 
points Balboa  Ileutenant-Bovernor  of  the  coun 

Bella  to  d^cover  a  western  pasage  to  the  MO' 
luccaB,108.    Thwarts  the  measures  of  BJtBO 

trea"meiil'of  the  !i^(ans"lo1l.  "*" 

del  Per",' 4M.  ' 
,  P.,  Ma  fleacilpUon  of  ttae  poUtlca! 

Wlgveiva,  Eoderigo  ie,  Is  appDinled  chief  jndgB 

natives,  113. 
t  the  capacity 

JeI,ion,10I. 
-GcwntoT, 

_._„ .__a,  473.1 

Flota,  Spantab,  some  account  of,  373. 
fbnscca,  btehop  of  Bad«JOB, 'minister  ebc&idim 
nlfalrs,  obetnicts  the  ptens  of  eotonliBtioa  and 
discovery  fbnned  to  CidnnibDs,  W  7*    P»- 
tronizesihaexpeditkinnf  AMnzode 
JVoMsJcr,  Marfn,  mi' 


of  the  Indians,  117. 
7oii',ia,disuiveredbyJu 


y,164.    . 


on  nf  AMnzode  C^sdaiSO. 


falBojis^  Spanl^  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
these  ves£^  37&    Arraagemenl  of  their  voj- 

!7^Dci,  Don  Joseph,  sent  to  dlncorcr  Uie  true 

state  of  California,  341. 
JaiBo,  Vasco  de,  hia  royaee  for  diecovery,  79, 

DonbteB  the  Cute  of  GooiTilope,  ib.    Anchors 

before  iheiity  of  Mdinda,  lb.    Arrives  at  Cale- 

cuC,  in  Malahar,  ib. 
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Darlsa  (mpkifineiit  for  hJs  soldiets,  310.    His 
division  of  Uw  tounuy  among  his  folLowerB, 

al  bte  (OMin  lo  Spain,  311,  % 
OenuNu^  ioBUiDce  of  his  ignoraiice  in  («i^a- 


Mooat  IbB  arwieots, 

ttndy  aoMHig  Lba  Arj 
Giatli,  Ibe  aoeounts 

luicouiinnad  by  rece; --,— -  --  - 

atltert,  Sit  Humplirey,  conducle  tbe  GtsI  colonji 

to  Nonll  Amenba,  398.    A  charter  is  ersnied 


,  our  early  ir; 


SDdreliiriisIo  England,  ib.    Ttrecoascqrj 
Otntnmctit,  UD  vkibia  fbtmof^aDiDiig  dieiutive 


Gran  C&aa,  Bcnuint  of  tlw  nHlliod  of  makhu; 

war  aiDODg  IMnadTei  of,  from  LmiDO,  47" 
Oraanda,  new  IdnffEttHB  of,  la  AraefkB^bjr  wbi 

reduced  to  tbe  BpSDish  dnDlnian,  34B.    Its  i 

male  and  pwdnce,  lb.    A  vicrao;  latet;  ea 

bltihed  Ibere,  331. 
OtbAi,  »ncienl,  ptngresB  of  navigation  ajid  i 


Cthiw^  Sir  Bicbud,  Establishes  a  colon 
Virainia,  wtiich,  being  in  dancer  of  perisi 
lir  Smine,  Is  obliged  to  return  lo  En^and, 
Appeals  off  the  cnsiit  noon  after  the  depai 
of  (be  cokHU'i  and  ttada  flfteEo  of  tale  crei 
'  ke^  pooBBsnoa  oftbo  island,  v 
bjtheiavages.SM. 

Qr^sloa,  Juan  flu,  eetfl  out  fron 

name  to  nX  Spain,  ill.  ma  iiimim  lur  iivi 
plandiw  a  colony  In  his  netPly  discovered 

Onarda  Gostas,  employed  by  Spain  lo  clieclc  ilEi- 

Git  XMt  in  IbD  Ameliclln  coiooles,  375, 
Gujittftuita^  tha  indigo  there  superior  to  any  in 

OuaUraoziTt^  oephen'  and  BOU-ln  law  of  Afonte- 

&^lco,3^.  RopuJscB  the  attache  of  the  ^a- 
DiardsinBlorminglliecltyof  Meilca,  MO.  Is 
taken  prisoner  by  Cortea,  351.  Is  tortured  to 
diseoTer  hia  treasuie,  359.    Is  handed,  357. 


slclllol'theagelnwhichheUved^4a3.    Is  em- 
powered to  ecttlo  any  part  of  Ibe  sonlb  colony 

Bnnno,  his  Perlphis  del^nded,  with  an  account 


flm-odo,  Juan  do,  assassinaies  Francis  Piiarro, 
£93.    ])iea,l»3. 

M^'^poin,  436.    Bis  bccouM  of  Orellana'8 
voyage,  4S9. 
Bispnttiola,  the  island  of^  diaboveced  by  Christo- 

oatlves,  lb.  A  colc^y  left  there  by  Columbus, 
61.  The  colony  denrojed,  88.  Columbus 
buUds  a  city  called  IsabellB,  OT.  The  natives 
ill  used,  aiid  beoin  lo  be  alarmed,  70.  Are  de- 
feated by  tbe  ^anlaids,  71.  Tribute  Biaeced 
from  tliem,  ib.  The;  lOheme  to  itarre  tbe 
Bpaniarda^Til.  St  BotniAEO  fintnded  by  Bar- 
tholomewCofumlni^TT.  QiIumBui  sent  home 
lnitonsEjBovadiite,84.  Mlehblas  da  OrBsdo 
appoiiited  goTsnin:,  en.  BUDHOary  wiett  of 
the  cDRdaat  dr  taa  Spuiianla  lowwde  tbe  n«- 
llyes  of, 03.  UnhaptiT  tUe  of  AnaHnna|B4. 
Great  pinduca  frnrntbenUiiGBlbare, lb.  Tbe 
InhabUaaia  diminttib,  W.  Tbb  Bpudaifi  E«- 
cruit  them  by  Irepannijs  tha  naUvet  of  tbe 
LueayoiL  tb.  AiilvalofDmiDleeDdeCDlilm- 
bug,d7,S8.  ThenatiYest^'diuaitanlqHiled 
by  slavery,  100^  108.  DnpttoTeriy  coDCmidiw 
the  treatment  of  Ilieiil,  109.    Caliuiibiu>a  I^ 

Horn  qHiiatiTeaaf;4S3,  Onrlooa  iDHuiix  of 
snpentitiim  la  the  Spanlab  idanleiB  there,  4G0. 
BelgKiit,  Pedro  Alvarez,  erects  the  royal  alandaid 
in  Poiu,  in  oppoalUon  to  the  younger  Ahnsira, 
303.    Taoade  Castro  drives,  and  assiunes  the 


denCGiB^ai.i 


f  thenai^gatlonof  tb 
re  logwood  tree,  341. 


of  the  Peruvians  lo 
action,  tSS. 

Vuitsiiar  Capac,  inca 
ther  Alahualpa's  su 


buatpa,  274. 
TnUJunsoA,  Mis-  h^s 
men  in  iSot    -    "     ' 


iglaitd,  wlio  vre  denominated 
detuned  by  a  general  syuo^  there,  440. 

rnrat  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire, 
SSS.  Their  empire  Ibimifed  both  in  religion 
and  policy,  331.    See  Pent. 

hUa,  the  motives  at  Alexander  the  Great  in  Ua 
expedition  to,  S3.  Tbe  cotlimetce  with,  how 
earned  oil  Iri  aneiait  tllMfl^ ;  and  wlien  arts 
be^(nrevlTeitiEnriipe,38.  The  lirst  voy- 
age made  roiuid  Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  79. 
Attempts  Id  discover  a  nocth-west  pasage  to, 
unsuccessfli],  WS.  305.  An  attempt  made  by 
the  nonh-esBC  to,  304,     A  company  of  mer 


rfl^  V  ftuei 


he  d^lgn  is 


lo,:,:b,  Google 


d  iepUI(9,  ivhy  so  au 
IB  viby  BBvage  ni 


vith  tUs  m 

ueeDoC  Outtlbla  afntid- — ^  . 

. behBlf  of  OhiMopber  ColumCtie, 

ISBialBappUodto'-'-''-" ■"" 

gelflb.  Ispreralle 


I'.lhe  <^.of,  In  Hiapanicila,  bulU  I) 

Jta^,  U»  flml  oouany  In  Europe  whste  cIslUzi 


Jofoa^a,  dificoT«red  Ij;  C 
Jerame,  St.,'  Ibrae  monl 
Carding  Xiioenee'IO 

duct  luidei  tblaKonm 
113. 
Jesuits,  acquire  an  abst 
lbinlii,34I.   TheirnK 


on,  Prlnco  Henry,  engagea  in  IbesK  atlempta, 

_., B  —  Porluen!.  DaJn 

^Jadisooi 

bu^46. 

islands,  disiwvErcd  by  F 


he  sent  over  on  ebli  euUeci,  —    

oda  tin  BohsiDe  of  aup^ng  the  colaniea 

thNcanHilb.    Undeitakfis  a'aei ' — 

„1:  .HlBboueRneeiTlibtbetilBtaapi 
befine.tbe'  emp«iol  CbailBa  V.,  115,  II 
*-  *'' ■ — tacmiryMBKbaaasfntot 


m  tlie  dennicliDn  of  Americe,,  ^. 

Jmuu  Pedro  Cleza  de,  draractor  of  h 

del  Peru,  495. 


ill.,  the  BritiBh  mini 


founded  by  PIzarro, 
Madild,  hJs 
Indians  into  hoLy  oiders, 


an.    ftncj^  Ihe  epania 

EDglMiIrBdeln.343. 
JiMUi  SL,  king  of  Fiance,  hi 

tjbaa  or  (be  TulBiB,  3L 
LozoHOj  bb.aceoiuit  of  ihe  if 

war  amoog  the  natives  of  G 
£u^,  Henando  d«,  a  prieal 

FiZarro  in  hii  Fetuvlan  eKpe 

MuMra,  the  Island  of  first  A\i 


equipped  vilb  >  squodron  tbr  a  voyage  of  dir 
toveiy,  lb. .  Salla  ifarogcta  ttae'AmHnia  ilntt 
Qial  bean  hia  nsnte,  S5C  Dlaonen  Uie  Id - 
drone  and  PbUlpidse  idudB,  H>.  '  la  UUed,  lb, 
JifMvifl,  HspropertrofaBrBcilng  Iron  known  to 
(be  anclehQ,  bnt  nM  lu  polar  lncUnatloii,'la. 
Eiuradidlauy  adianlogea  tesolting  from  Ibia 


Ainertca,  371. 
stance.  Capr-  '- 


nt  of  its  comiaerce  witb  Spanlali 


ly  of;  established  by  Philip  IT. 


JUorcii  Folo,  the  Venetian,  his  ejlisordinaty  In 
JSarcit,  Gabriel,  fiis  Mcoiml  of  the  counlty  bi 
tween  the  IIHooIb  and  MIcbHiuiaclrlnBC,  47?. 
Mariiia,  Donna,  a  Mexican  eiave,  her  bietoi; 


Xart^,  Peter. 


in  tlie  Qi^  di] 


;e  Antnci,  Jfta-thig- 

,  Eiiglisft,  the  right  of  property  in  the 

.ent  In  London,  40b.  Clianeta  are 
to  1*0  companleB  of,  to  make  settls 
L  America,  V&.    Teooi  and  defbcls  of 


Tbey  are  divided  by  factione,  415.  AnbiquSry 
!BiDnJIuteduitoIItdrconduct,4ie.  Tbeyate 
required  to  BAtrender  their  ebarter,wblcb  tber 
renieci  lb.  A  writ  of  qtu  uarrsalo  is  laaued 
out  Bgninn theni,417.  Ttaey  Bt«  tried  in  Ihs 
coon  of  King's  Bench,  and  IbecoBipanj  la 
dissolved^  lb.    Their  charier  is  tranafeired  to 

Mestims,  in  tbe  Spanlsli  American  tolonles,  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  mnlatloes,  357. 

Jastals,  useful,  tbe  orl^nal  natlFes  of  Atnetka 
totally  unacquainted  with,  ItO. 

jaaicans,  their  account  of  ibelr  ovrn  otigia, 
compared  with  later  discoveifes,  137.  Tfieb' 
palnlbigs  few  In  numbu,  and  of  ambiguous 

covered,  ib.,n0fe.  Their  lai^age  nirnkbed 
witii  lespectfnl  termlnaHons  (br  all  its  vjoidt 
50L    How  Uiey  contributed  to  the  support  of 

11,503.    Descriptions  of  their  httHrf- 

■"  '^  ^ — ' — exaggerated  ac " 


that  time.  S04.    'i'he  Zempoallans  ec_.. 

fUmdshlp  of  Cortes,  3119.  Several  ca^quee 
enter  into  aKIonce  with  Cortes,  $09.  Character 
of  Ibo  natives  of  TItmala,  taa.  The  Tlasca- 
lans  reduced  In  sue  thr  peace,  SIJ.  Arrival 
of  Cortes  at  the  caidlal  '.Ity  SIS.    Tbe  city 
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teictibDd,  !SII).  UoDleiiuns  ucknowle^ea 
himself  a  vaastl  id  the  Sjianlih  crawn,  sas. 
Adkiuiu  of  UiR  Ifeaaufe  cnllected  by  Corleaf  iK 
ReasDiu  of£oM  lielDf  found  In  auch  nnalJ 
quaoliUeH,  ^-  The  Hedcana  enraged  at  tim 
&iipradsntxBalofCo[Ma,ib.;  attack Alvaiado 
.  4udnj!  the  UieaDce  of  Gortai,  333,  Tlietr  lao- 
Idle  iitlwtk  an  OdiIh  when  be  relumed,  S3S. 
Sealli  of  MDUtuaiaa,  338.  Tlie  oiti  aban- 
doneil  brOoites,  lb.  BUtle  of  Otgudia,  StO, 
TbB  Tepescans  Teduced,  SO.  Piraandana  of 
the  Heiloan  egsiiut  Oie  teann  of  Gome,  B43. 
Coileg.  beai^aB  tbe  oi^  tvitta  ■  fleet  on  tha 
laka,347.  Tiie  SpsnlaidBcepnlae ' ' 
lliBCit7,a4D.  GunUainiAtutii 
CorlC9app(dnteilgDveri»i.3l!S.    am 

of  tbe  nativoa,  lb.     Reception  of  -~" 

regnlstiinu  Oum,  !S8.  Llat  and  uhamitK  of 
tbosB  aatboca  wbo  wibts  accouma  of  the  i — 
quQBt  of,  iSA,  ^  A  reEnnpeet  Into  tbe  ibn_  _^ 

Sienuoeiit,  pollDFt  UMl  ana  In,  313.  Oui  io- 
matioa  owceming,  Fary  inroertbct,  314. 
Origin  of  the  -mooanibi^  SH,  Number  and 
areaueisaf  ihe  sldeatm    Mechanical  pro- 


monarclkg,  330.  Order  t^  goven 
Frorliloa  Ibr  the  Rowoit  of  fl,  lb. 
lb.  Ttaali  ait^  SSL  .  Their  pel 
Their  method  rfoDn™tlni.  tbue,  3 

ware  nmtlmial  and  IbrDdaiu,  :^4.    _ _ 

»1  dtes,  tt).    Imperihction  oT  Iheir  ajrriciil- 
fcib.    Doiiblr =--"■ '■— 


em^ara, 

am.  State  of  Ibali  ^ee,  ib.  Templei  anj 
oChai  fubUo  buUdloM  ib.  SsIIEIoii  ot;  3X1. 
Canaei'Df  tlie  dapopolatlon  of  tbto  coqa^, 
3*7.  Tbe  mall-poi  Twy  ft-'  "• —  ••"" 
JTumber  of  lodlaa  Datirea  re 
350.  Description  of  the  aquae 
pif  of  IbecapttaldiT.EDa.  & 
Mdiu;,  91-,  the  gulf  oC  In  the 
corersd  and  named  V  Balb 
colony  of,  catabliahed  by  Plzac 


Tb^ptodact 


I  of  it  prDimiUoned  I 


*.  The  Mtlt  wlib  whicfi  ihei 
.  Fatal  s&ielB  of  this  ardour 
Ih.  Etfldeoce  of  dio  psmldoiia  effiacu  of  la 
bouiioE  in  them,  S14.  Of  Mexico,  loisl  pro 
dnce  ca.  to  tbe  ^pBiriahrarenne,  JSi,  534. 
Xalvets  laiaDds,  tos  Snunleh  clidma  on,  eald  hj 
the  emperor  Cluilss  V.  Ig  the  Porluguese,  3JS 

[□the Spanish Ametlcan colonies, 361.    Noni 

JWmmmwi  the  periodical  eoatae  of,  nften  diaco 

vered  liy  naTigatora,  tH. 
MontabUt  a  Domlnicno  preaciier  at  SL  Domingo, 

ment  of  lbs  Indlatw,  3^ 
JItiittuutiid.  tile  Grat  intelligence  received  by  t 
Bpanlsrdtlof  this  prbicc,  lai.    Receives  fat 
llgence  of  the  ar^val  of  Femaodo  Cortea 
b& domlnlcma, 903.    HlepreaenlatoOortea,!.. 
ForlNdl  him  to  approach  hla  cairilsli  ib.    State 
of  bia  em[drs  at  tola  time,  aH    Utechnraclar, 
Ih.    Hli  petpleiity  n  tbe  artlTai  of  the  Spa- 
nlardajb.    Hie  UnudoegotlalKineirllh  Cortea, 
SM.    Hla  scheme  IbrdeatroylDgCortn  at  Oho- 
Inla  dbcovered,  SIT.    Bli  irresolute  en  '    ' 
Bia.    Hla  flrei  luleiview  wilb  Corlei,  Hi 

aelied  by  Co«*3,  and  conlinod  to  the  S|._ 

quarter^^^   Is  feuei^d,^!-   Acknowtedjr^ 
himself  a  vaapal  to  the  Spanlab  crown  "*' 


Bem^us  Inflexible  with  leganl  to  teilgUm,  SX7. 
u  Kokt  cup  of  hla  in  En^ann,  5G% 


fartnuZy  Fanipbllq,  Is  sent  by  VelaBqiiez  with 

^».  Takes  poegcseionn'rZemponlia.sai.  la 
defiuited  and  taken  prisoner  By  Uonea,  233. 
Uow  he  tanlcd  on  bis  correspondence  with 
Montezuma,  4^- 
Jflstehet,  an  AinerlcDn  nation,  Iheir  poUticat  in 
edtutioiia,  194.  Causes  of  Ibetr  tame  subtnla- 
alon  lo  the  ^aniarda,  16S.  Their  rellEioua 
doctdncfl,  lb, 

rondratf™,  tbe  arts  of,  very  slowly  improved 
by  maukmd,  IT.    Tbe  knowledge  of,  prior  to 

commBrclallntareoatBajIb,    " "-" " 

amon|[  the  sndenta,  IB.    M 

(be  inraolim  of  the  matlnei 

by  all  Oie  efibna  of  preceding  agea,  SB.    Tbe 

fltat  naval  dlscrrveiiea  undertHken  by  Portugal, 


lerlbcuoneo^ 
bnpjored  by 


iDtheie.ib.  Bad  consequences  of  (bta  resit 
>ion,43B.  TbeaetUemeiitbH9:raBea,anduia 
Bembly  hi  reBtrlOed  (0  the  repie«gntatiyee  ot 
leinen,  ih.  Mxteot  of_paliacal  Ebm^  aa- 
med  by  tbi  anembly,  IE.  Spirit  of  thnad- 
on  Bim-Bda  in  the  eelony,  &>.  New  semen 
id  tbe  doDlrlncs  of  the  AnUnomiaua 


01,441 


enmed  by  a  general  ■yDDd,440.'  SeetB' 
le  In  FroTldBnce  and  Rhode  bdind,  & 
leal  eootena  glTO  rise  to  tba  cohmy  oi 
-icutilll.    Eml^vals ftom Hassa^m 

ay eetUe in Coanectkut, lb.   TlMDotcb, 

wbo  had  estabUshed  ■  tbw  trading  towiia  on 
tberitErthere,peacertilywlibdraw,lb.  Set- 
titeents  are  Girioed  in  nw  vovlaces  of  Neir 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  44S.  Fortber  encnweb- 
mente  of  ibeEi^lBb  are  iBalBied  by  tile  natives, 
lb.  Wnrivl(bchersgnodnfl«lBc«nn>eacsd, 
ficathHi  of  tbo  army,  lb.    Tlie  Itt- 

Cruenles.  exercised 

"oiB  ftom  Bnglaod 
bypmdaniiuioii, 
a  Bay  is  ausd  at 


Mom  of  Masai 

ind  found  loba 


XiafoiaidCand,  tie  situation  de 


at  at,  432.    See  G>Is- 


JVVb  J'^Mtinilt,  setllc 
JViw  Spahi,  discovered  anc 

Ofii^ya,  ISO-    fJeeJUof. 
J^^R0,  Alonso,  his  vo) 
JVirupemam,  might  bi 

gmteA  lo  and  coEouiieo  nnierica,  ido. 
JV^^Tfn  Vela,  Blasco.  appulnmd  viceroy  of  Pam, 

er,SM.  Comnii^BcailebaBlrotopriaiKi, 


ji  ancler.1  times  have  Dd 
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ih.    Dissenalona  between  him  and  (he  Ctoiut  c 


Onim^,  Diogo,  sent  with  a  equadton  from  His 

,  Sebaaltan  de,  RiBl  aafa  round  Cuba 

ukd  dlBcoveifi  it  ro  Le  an  IslamI,  07- 

Octan,  tlKHi£ti  adapted  u  fai^iLitale  the  Inter- 
coum  betcrSfln  oLalant  countries,  continue*: 
Ions  a  tbrmldaAlo  banier,  17.  See  Contpasc 
maJflaigatitii. 

IVeia,  AlonzD  de,  Ua  prlinte  eipedlUon  to  tin 
^eB[t]idl«,8».    His  EeUHid  voyage,  65.    Ot> 

Otmidii,  Father  itaittmlnmeiv  de,  ckeciia  Ihc 


mm,!190.    g^lsdownlbeUBri 
l»verie8,lbr  llerieta's  account 

of  hii  voyage, 

ifc''Plz'arioB,  and  ia  defeSled 
Oriiioro,  tile  Eteal  liver  of,  dlaeoy 
topher  Colunii«3,  76.     Strang 
ehoofing  a  caplaln  among  tlie  I 
Uiebaalc«Df,irA   TfleiiiDaiinf 
in,  «5. 

(MamiB^tata^oTij^wW  Cgtlea 

red  by  CliriB- 
0  meJhod  of 
Ldian  tribes  on 

and  the  Meii- 

nnrtoHiapa- 
ons,  it.  Re. 
on  Ms  SbarOi 

sagM  In-aiwar  wiOi  Uh  Indlai 
[[Ba(in«itortIteni,ib.    Encoi) 
BDd .Tirr.-lkflHrea, 95.    HrsiUQuiiHiui  ^icjjdji- 
iiine  tJie  tuujvcB  of  the  Liicayos,  Qti.    la  re- 
called, 91 

Patifc  Ocean,  why  and  by  whom  so  named,  254. 

Spain  and  ber  AnieiicaE'u..tn:ei!,  TUB. 
Fwnmii,  b  eellled  by  Pediarias  DaiUa,  107. 
Paratnidu,  llH  Bat  who  divided  the  earilt  by 

E0n«,41U. 
Patagmam,  some  Recount  of,  147.    Hie  reality 

'of  mr^  frantic  alze  yec  to  be  decided,  473. 
Pnbwioi  Davita,  is  sent  nith  a  fleei  lo  •iipef- 
.  HdeBalbiNIInlilagoTenuiientof  Santa Haria 

mi  Uh  lilhiona  of  Sbi1«,  lOIi.    neatiBidlKW 

B,  US.    Bapadana  eandnet  of  bli  men,  Jh. 

U  recondled  to  Balboa,  and  ginfl  blm  hla 

dau^teT.IDT.    FoIb  Bidbaa  to  death,  tb,    Ee- 


PfffclSiofHanno,tlieauihenacityofthatKork 

JunMed,  44B. 
Pvii,  tha  ust  Intelligence  1 

ncdvail  by  Vaaeo  Ni 

The  CDBBt  of,  first  discc 

PIsatiD'a  BBcnnd  arrive] 


!  deVlboa,  10^ 
d  by  Pizarro,  S64. 
'.    Rls  hrttile  pm- 


scized  by  PizairD,  2T3.  Agreement  for  bii 
nsoni,  ib.  Is  lelXised  hla  liberty,  875.  la 
uelly  put  to  deaib,  077.  Confusion  of  Iba 
apire  on  Ibb  event,  lb.  Quito  reduced  by 
:nalcaut,  S7S,  ETft.  Ttae  city  of  Uma 
unded  by  Fizano,  381.  Chill  Invaded  bj 
tmagro,  ilj.  Insurrection  (^  Uie  Peruv^nL 
it-  AlmaDO  put  to  death  liy  FlKntio,  {fST^ 
zarra  divides  uia  eousl^  anwni  Ms  toUnnr 
i,SS&.    Pmgreu  of  tba SpanlsE urns  tbeie, 

ption  of  Uie  nawimlaliDiit  Iheie,  S9T,  !)9B. 

30a.  ^TtaeTlceroydeffaiedBDd  baled  by  Gon 


arro,  3ta 


uiied 


Their  profusion  and  luuity,  Ib,  Ferocity  oT 
their  nHUeats,  310.  Tbelr  vnul  of  fUth,  iti. 
Instancea,  lb.  IHvialoh  (^  by  Gasea,  among 
bis  foUoweis,  311.  Writ^irtiagaveBccoiuiig 
of  the  cnnniips  of.  41)3.'  A  latmipeet  Into  Uia 
atta,  andmamien  of  the 
■■l  antlaiiltr  Ihey  pretend 
.  ««  ;  OiUn  of  tbe*- 


10,339.    Their  le , _._ 

civil  policy,  ih.  TUa  fimnded  in  rdigioik  331 
Tbe  801110111?  of  Iba  ineas  abBoliUe  and  no 
limited,  lb.  All  etliiiei  irara -puidgbed  eatd 
lall^,  333.   VlldgeDliu  or  tbelr  i^ljki^il). 


icllon  of  iBnks,  334. 
bulldfiiga^M5.    Tbeit  public 


'oved  state  *>£  agticul' 

ga,335.    Tbeit  public 

<,ib.    Thsit  bridges,  33S.    Thehmodeof 


ofTdly^ili.    Ifo perfect sepa- 

sions,  lb.    Little  commensal 

Their  nnwaillke  eririt,  ib. 

and  fish  ravr,  330.    Briel'  ao 


iduig,  5Da. 
m,  by  tbe 


oflhiBcoun[ry,347.    ThesmalJ-p 
there,  348.     Their  method  of  Ii 

crown  of  Spain,  520,  See  Colom 
Piter  L,  cua  of  Russia,  hla  eitcnsi 

prosecudng  Aslarie  diBCOverle«,  U 
Pka^  IL  of  SpaUi,  bis  tntbuleni  ditp 


'Aurp  111.,  einaiiaiB  dib  counuy  ny  inconaioerate 
l^uy,3T0. 

'alpine  lelands,  dlseoveied  by  Ferdinand  Ma' 
gSBan,  954.  A  colony  established  there  by 
HdUp  II.  of  Spain,  383.    Trade  belwosn,  and 
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relheydii- 

Biid  churaclcr,  361.  AssocUlea  with  AloiBiro 
ind  De  Luqus  in  >  TOfnee  of  dtseavM7,  Sm 

BiDEt  af  lii9  (lAlo-aecB,  iX^X*.  BemaiiiB  on 
Uie  island  of  GorgcKia  fin  snppUti,  3S4.  JDH- 
coT«n  Uio  coast  of  Fem,  ik  Kenimi  (a  Eit- 
nafqa,  S65.    Croea  to  Bpaiil  to  fidUdC  relnlbrce- 


Staie  of  the  Pciuvian  empire  si  thia  lime,  lb. 
Cause  of  his  easy  penelralkm  Into  the  counliy, 
3T0.  I8  BppHed  lo  by  Hnucat  fiic  asslitiince 
against  Ilia  vicioiious  brother  Atoboalpa,  ib. 

an.  IB  vistied  liy  the  inca,  373.  His  vad 
dious  s^zure  of  liiin,  373.  Afiees  to  Alahu- 
Blpa's  offer  Ibr  his  taniimi,  ]b.  Jpivi^DD  of 
Iheir  plunda,  374.  BeTUses  Atahualiia  hie 
liberty,  S75.  HiB  Ignorama  eipnsed  lo  Alahu- 
alpa.fne.    BeBiawsafoimofUialonChelncB, 

Cuico,a78,  HoMutseonferreilotihhiibylhe 
SpanUi  ooluf,  aw.  Beglqiilng  of  dlsHn^in 
bettTflBiihimnndAhiiHgrOilb.  Hiicivn  teeo- 
iattoofcil)..  Ffliflida.aia.eiWDf  Umii.ai. 


^ ._^,Tl»W.a8S,« 

Mied  br  AhtiiEto,  m' '  Bahilea  Almuto  b 

■iefoilBl)onB,'2»,  I>sI<i>tiA]mDgni,>naia)K 
hiin  priioner,  SBE.  Fata  Almagm  Id  deaU 
»7.  Divides  [he  connttramongliialblloven 
3iS,  2B9.  The  linpahtic  parilaUty  of  hie  dUoI 
iDenls.ib.  Makes  his  hrollierGonzalogovenwi 
of  Clulto,  sea.     li  aeaassbiBIed  liyjuaa  d 


,__.    la.^riud  by  Cuv 

'  Crw  BTBcs^atf;  of  Oh  cDimtty , 
o  ngpllata  wfilt  tba  obort  of 
oDiuKaabiu  of  Ibe  court  on  bis 


to  oppose  hi 


I>[iKn,IU 


Tered  by  D)ae  ie  B^ie,  108. 


Ptayfair,  Mr.,  ptoftasor 
burehpih - 


an!  cliana  |Ive 
the  ksiine  year.  In  whfcli  ilie  vkinity  of  IM  h 


loe  nine  year,  m  w^ucii  mis  VKiuiiy  oi  tae  lm 
cmittTtenti  of  Ada  and  America  is  clearly  a 
.certained,  408, 4«9. 
PUicgj  the  natucMsl,  ii 


geogtaill^i  4SI. 
rimt  ae  toon,  Juan,  aiscoveiB  Florida,  10 

Baaumda  manve  of  hie  voyage,  ili. 
Pmiliriiini  of. the  earth,  alovi' progress  of.  17. 
Petit  EeaOf  dlHBOvcred  and  naiaed  by  Ghrlsto- 

pber  OolninlHB,  8S. 
Firb  Rfco,  Is  Bellied  and  suhjecled  hy 

Ponce  de  Leon,  07- 
Psrlo  Santo,  ths  first  dlseovety  of,  30. 
Portugal,  when  and  by  whoin  the  court  < 

nuistdon  was  tint  iolroiluced  into,  433, 
Vol.  L— 68 


function,: 


le  Indians  In  Spanisli  America,  bis 
philosopher,  hh  gcograpbieal  dS' 


Bcrlpuons 

hiB  prcdeccBsore,  S7.  Hie  Geography  «a 

of  tbe  Ganges,  449, 

QntUavaca,  brother  of  Momezunia,  a\ 
him  B9  king  of  Ueiico,  313.    Conducts 

QuGDsdD,  Idshop  of  Sarien,  his  eonftreni 


QuinguiiiB,  or  Jesuits'  Bark,  i 

^ipss,  or  bJslOfiG  cords  of  the  Fej 

Qaito,  Itie  kingdom  of,  conquen 
Oapac,  inca  of  Peru,  S6!r;    Is  1 


ea  the  plan  of  eetUing  coUniies 


turn  to  England,  393,  :J90,  blaketi  a.  second 
attempt  to  setile  a  colony  thc^,  which  perishes 
b;  famine,  40D.    Abandons  the  design,  ih. 

taTnusto,  his  defence  of  Hanno's  account  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  443, 

Rerixler  ships,  foF  ^f  hat  purpose  inlroduced  in 
Ilie  trade  between  Spain  and  hot  cohmies,  3711. 
Bujwrsede  the  use  of  Uie  galeone,  lb, 

IftSe 


)pleofCInaIos,43 
n,  483. 
IsZnPfstaandTncui 


lofthepolitica 


fiBtn.theamBzhigsizeor  those  In  America,  133. 

foIdsR,  Francis,  Is  left  chief  jiislice  InHlspmilolB 
by  Chrisiophw  Colorahua,  73.  Becomes  the 
ringleader  tt  a  mutb^,  77.    Submits,  73. 

Romanf,  Ih^rprogresG  In  navlaalion  anddlsco' 
very,  34.  Their  military  spiill  averse  10  tne- 
cbanical  arli  and  commerce,  lb.    Navlgntlon 
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GOD;uatorFeiu,4a5. 
iSandnai,  tbe  ahoi^ng  ba 
In  Hoirfeo,  297. 


i  cnibasfly  tVom  France  lo 
ened  b  j  the  English,  393. 


ea  ihere,  wbm  dia- 
nt  of  his  Ustoiy  of  Uie 


during  Us  .vlseroy^i)'  In  Ameika,  53 

Uaea  Iv  the  .'Americsn  trada,  SiO. 
gnmlrceilucal,  Ilk    TheAniorlcan 

SBbit  ot^mellwd  of  refining  it 


lUsed  by  the 
depopulBted  by,  43B. 


Bueral  ide  p...  ^  _ p_._ 

American  colonlcB,  3S0.    Early  InleipD- 

snioo  or  ihe  regit  Butlmrity  la  die  oo(ont«,  jb. 
AU  tiM  AiDerwDn  damlfll«ifi  oTi  ml^aHed  ~~ 
nro  Tlnrffn,  151-  A  tMtd  Tteenmuy  laD 
oMalitigligd,  Ih.  !%■  coloiiles  <^  emopir 
wUli tboH nTareeeasiid Roms, SH.  Adn.. 
ta(aabederiTeaflwiihto(»laiueE,a80.  Wby 
tiie  doeg  noi  iNIi  derirs  tbe  suae,  lb.    Btqild 

dedino  of  lr»dc,  3T0.    'Kil*  i"— " —  ' ■" 

by  Ihe  mode  of  tegotathia  IhE 

AioerlcB,  lb.  EmnlaTs  gnBnIa  ODOtaa  to  ebeck 
lOidl  trade,  375.  Tint  hh  of  nsiBMr  gMps  In- 
troduced, 37&r  Eslablitiuneol  of  the  eompanj 
ofCataooaa.STr.  BnlarECmenlofeaor  -  ■■ 
idesE there,  lb.  Freeiradepecniilledlo 
provlncEs.m  Revenue  derived  froE 
ilea,  384.    SpeclGcation,  523. 


■raphlcal  kaowledBe, 


Tupit,  Chrislavai 


command,  tail 
Tartars,  Ilia  poaaiijllitf  of  Ibeir  migrsUng 

Tithei  «C  ^muiisii  AmsiicB,  hoir  applied  by  I 

coiut  of  Spain,  S14. 
Tlaacala,  In  Mejtteo,  character  of  the  natives 

913.    appaw  the  pa^igs  of  the  Spaniaida, 


le,  Sll,  21 


dnio,  and  Its  eon 
ff,  opened  nirh 


W'sdi 


nrinEci,  account  of  th^rfeTOcionacourags, 


— ,  free,  opena 
lies,  378.    Incii 


Spuniah  cusiDH 
perlodleaT  coutae  of,  when  dh 


e  of  tliat  city,  how  conducted, 
io  de,  bis  descripUan  of  tba 

lerlcn,  wlUi  tiie  duty  on  them, 
ulBloval,  |3  sent  (hnn  Sp^o 


rivea  St  Qidlo,  SB3.  Aasumea  the  iniirenw 
authority,  lb.  .-im)«Ii  young  Aloispo,  SM. 
The  aevetliy  o^  Ala  '^oeaUngii,  Hi.  -  Ftsrenui 
on  iDsurrectioQ  conccntDd'M  omnK  the  new 
legulatioM,  !1>8.  Te  Impiiaoiieil  liy  the  neir 
viceroy,  989. 

to  Ataliualpa,  incn  of  teiu,  2T3.  Gives  his 
sanction  to  the  trial  and  condtmnationof  Ala- 

»%n!^Mcil^  do  la,  charactBT  of  his  com- 


100.113.  Hla  prepBiallons  Ibc  Intndlng  New 
Spain,  19T.  Hia  diffioully  in  chotaino  a  com- 
mander for  Uie  eipedilion,  ib.    Araoinls  Per- 

ib.  BecomeaBuapicloiIBafCorl«a,109.  OrdeiB 
Conee  la  be  doptived  of  his  co(nmis»on,  and 


faareal  diaessB,  oridnaliy  btouglit 

omAme- 

rica.  143.     Appea 

oul,  149. 

IB  flral  rapid  prog 

P-MHwia,  hklory  0 

-TA'S'.f 

ferd  iBiMlds,  dlscoT 
rictus,  all  the  8p 

ned 

tSlSTA^C. 

ssisrs 

Bl. 

A  third 
era,  lb.    Af 

a,  St 

bllahed,3S0. 

TrfSmTlfewV 

5U.    HIsde 

SpanMi^An^nn 

nuo,5S3. 

''ttS^aml^r 

of  Cortes 

Boldlen, 

•?.^.^l^ 

,245.    Is 

nix,  fliat  discovery  of,  m     AUempt  to 

(0  liiete  unaucceaaful,  398, 399,    A  sMond 

auempl  to  aelHe  there,  when  the  colony  per- 

lahea  by  (hmine,  400.    The  achenic  of  settling 
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vs.    The  colnnf  is  sniu?ed  by  Ui 


isoepsritf  of  ihB  HAuij  lOloted,  ib.  Be  is 
lakfla  pnioDa  brUiQ  In^uiBi  his  lift  spared, 
did  Ua  UKMr  obtaloed  Quongli  ilie  luierces- 


- „-.  .     Bofgoldiib.    A 

sutrw  nf  UiB  caUntiT  u  mulaitalceii  by  BodOii 
tb.  Tlie  ccffiipaivr  ontoliu  ■  nsir  cJiHTEeT  witb 
pwra  unide  prlntegoi,  407.  Tbo  JiulidlcdDii 
of  Us  cooncu  fa,  1b  uliDlialtsa,  mtA  Ihejavem- 
uent  luted  In  ■  council  leddenl  In  LondiHi, 
tb.    Iiord  Delawnre  la  Bwuiinted  goremor  and 

Gales  s^^  Georga  SnnuiieiB  ue  vealed  wtOi 
tin  command  tm  nla  Bnivnl,  tb. '  Tlie  venel 
Id  wUbIi  Dm;  embatk  ii  stranded  on  itae  ooaet 

mdeneiclif  FKfnrid]ilnt1iecotonv,4(B.  TliB 
Indians  wuhnnld  enp^ies,  and  Ue  nil0D7  ia 
raJiioed  br  ftndne,lb.    Bntee  emd  Bummen 

B  debate  eltuallonlui.   'Hiey  are  Bboot  To 


eeded  by  Sli  Tbnaaa  Dale,  wbo  eei 

martial  Jaw,  ib.    Anotbec  cbaitoi  ts  granted 


IB,  ib.    Boif^  B  man  oT  tudk  In  the 
larriea  the  dsughtei  of  an  Indlui 


chief,  tb.     The  land  Sal  bei 


AUoDdTITBr 

I,*!*.   Tlioir 

ami  ma  ownan  mmd ,. —   _ 

to  the  wDOde,  wbece  the;  pMBb  v 
lb*  The  BetOemeall  sxtend,  and  uuuauf  re- 
vtimilK  ThenreraOiofibectdonj'lacionst- 
■terably  iTSahsned,  ^.  A  tennxnan' ecnncll 
B  siipoiDld  Ibr  lis  i[OTeniment,ib.   The  BThl- 


John  Harvej',  Uie  gOTemor,  and  send  him  pil 
Boner  lo  Bn^lanii,  419.  He  Is  releesed  by  ihe 
iting,  and  TQinaiBEed  in  his  gavernmcnt,  ib.  Is 
succeeded- br  Sir  John  ^etkeley,  whose  wise 
BdralnlstiaUon  is  pioducllve  of  the  best  eOtcta, 
ib.    New  piiviltgoe  aie  granted  to  the  colon;, 


1  theEorenwa] 


n  liuiuiection  inenhs  out, 
lid  Doundl  are  fhreed  lo  fly, 


or  the  colon;  tHI  ttie  ;ear  ISSe,  ^3,     See 

faicanM,  remarkable  numbcrof.  In  the  nonhem 
pails  of  the  globe,  discavcted  b;  the  Eusalana 

HVsr,  IJonel,  hie  account  of  a  peculiar  lace  of 
dunlnntlve  JunBtica™,  146.  Compared  with 
■iuillai>  pradocOoDi  in  AfHca,  Ib. 

War  King  of  the  naUTe  Americans,  the  eeoli- 
mems  and  tstms  at,  4T9. 

TFilisnfffi^t^'  Hnflh,  aalla  hi  eaarch  of  a  natlh 
eeat  pasaage  to  India,  S^    Bleera  along  tbe 

aie  frozen  to 'death,  ib. 
Wmeu,  the  condlUoo  of,  among  the  nalire  Ame- 


Magellen,  35 
rusoiMi,  the  I 


If  tie  Conqu 


reinoe  of,  dboovered  by  Tin-. 
oils,  97.     Described,  460,  -) 

the  court  of  Bpain  with  reap 

'ustJne,  chaiacler  of  hie  Uisti 

a  of  Pom,  MS. 

I  how  divided  mto;  by  the  ^ 

an  de,  dist  Idshop  of  Meii 
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QUESTIONS 

EXAMINATION  OP  STUDENTS. 

BY  JOHK  PBOST,  A.M. 
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ftUESTIOJffS 

EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS 

aoBEETSON'S  HISTORY  OF 


4? — Ifow  were  tha  early  migrations  madi:? 
H^era  da^ffailon  and  shlp-bnllding  ragudly 
■tecled!— How  Is  Ihelt  esriy  imiiErfectioii 
iT4jdf— From  whal  era  must  we  itslfl  Ibe 


---  lnilS''lc 

WbetBlsEppt'.     

was  derated  to  aonnnene  ?— Wlais 

dent  FlKBnMal— WbH  wafa  Jls  eon 

ddai^-Wblcti  ira;  Ii  It  team  Tjn  taEmc ! 

places  did  Oair  tbim  vlsltl— Wben  are  llie 
StraltsM'Gedail'-wiiatlatheiiuidsianDiiiel 
— Sid  ttuPlweidclanii  plant  colonlear—Wliere 
did  Ihaj  apqolte  mmmodlons  iuuhonra  J— WiUi 
waat  eonhtrlea  dldibey  esablisli  a  regBlu-  In- 
KnnntBBl— UMor  wfiat  klngB  dW  lEo  Jews 


Which  way  IVom  Pbtenicia?— WTiich  way  are 
Tjre  and  Bldon  fhini  JerDHlein3--'Wiatlier 
did  SoloDua  aeodfleetaT — WberBwerepraN 
aLIr  tlia  plicea  called  OpUr  aod  nraolali  I 
— nd  tlu  Jens  long  eoolinns  commeroe  I— 
IM  Itley  ImpiOTB  narlgadon  or  aiteiid  dls- 

pticaniiiaiiaJ— Wl»re  vaa  aniieni  CarUugel 
—Did  tlH  Cmbaglnlaqa  lalieiit  Iha  commer- 
dal  aplrit  I— What  counDiea  did  their  yoyagera 
•lele  In  Oa  noitli-weit;— Wliat  conolrles  In 
Uie  soolhl— Ho*  br  sonlli  did  Ihey  sail  J- 

undeniSt  voyages  ofiliscovery?— Cnflerwhal 


auihenticaled !— Why  did  llie  Fhnnteian  mi 
Canltagblaa  Toyaiers  conceal  tMr  disco. 
Tsrlea!— Wluit  did  lbs  nieiiiralalB  oT  ItiM 
naval akUlpBriatal—IHdUie  Gneks  ind'Bo- 


Vaaalbalbi 

aaelehtGtaelis  afterward  BrrireT-^WI^  aoit 
«r  Tein^  trcra  nsed  In  tliS  Farslan  warT^ 
How  lU  ^  the'  andent  Grecian  commaica 
extendi— Vintll  'Wbom  was  llHrii  cblerlnler 
ooarsel— Wbat  ^acee  did  tlier  ocBBBlauiiU; 
vbdtl— WUDb  way  (torn  Cbwee  leAA  MUio 
or  Lesser  jUiftJ-I[a^I-«iiIyT— ITu  Edx- 
* -1^  HeUemont  I— Wliat  eraninb  of  Um 
'anea  of  thB  Greeks  Is  quoted  1— How  ftr 


beijeomphl 


ander!- After  redocing  Tyre  and  E?jpl  wha 
plan  did  )te  tbnnl— WIul  olty  did  tae  Itonnd 
— imistel— mn  wlial  deeignl— Wtat  was 
the  nmSBonenaa  of  Us  situation  T— WtaiiGi 
did  he  eondnet  Us  anoy  by  land  I— Bow  Iki 
into  India  did  lie  adrancet— What  did- be  n- 
solve  to  aianihu !— By  wbat  eoBiDiaBlciillaii 
did  lie  deslen  to  HiriiMi  bis  AidaUc  damlnloOB 
with  tlie  ceovnodKies  ef  Ibe  East  1— How  did 
be  design  lo  dlsiribuis  tbeni  lo  Ibe  rest  ef  tbf 
wotiiJ-^Wlioni  did  lie  send  to  survey  Ibe  Peh 
■mOnir;— Waa  tbio  justly  considered  a  grea 
andertaUOEl 


!iecnitnj  it,  what  aurprising  dlBcoioiy 
made?— How  ^^aa  it  regarded? — How 
lid  the  voyage  last  ?— Was  the  navigation 
lla  by  this  coarse  ronuiineJ  !— Who  wett 


„  Google 


QUESTIONS. 
!— Wbat  ^ocress  did  Itie  ItoiDB 


Eniopa  weK  conquered  by  the  EomBJisI 
_In  Afriua!— laAfflal— Ofwhatconnlrios 


WhM  Mhsf  eiiraragam  llreor 


Wbat  dts  bacams  list  i 
-^WbBt  was  Iha  eoimqi 
Homan  empln]  T — WbB£ 


ighl  geograpiijr 
DncienU?— When  did  be  fnuriah, 
Id  tiBpulilUib?— Sid  EeoEDiphica] 
dediDe  aSta  FtolciDv's  Ibiusl— 


LnMaiia  aoqnlniB  fiNidiws) 

■Hehce  t— rail  ther  aAnanci 

iAniWBl— WWrJiira) 


HaalDj  allo^elherT — How  flir  d 

Constantinople  (ixtenfl*--After 

(ir  Egypt  by  UieJjabiawi.liDW  were  ooniiiiodi- 

'tlM  cooTeyr^  ' —  t-ji-  «.  «*— ,*-«.:«™.»^ . 

— Hoirdld 

Ibr  geograp 

Ann  E^ypt 


Ula  desolalion  and  barbarism  occasioaed  by 

psned  10  Ibe  IinUan  niiiea  t— Wbai  was  Uto 
ciKiBBqueDoeT— Wbat  Ibrrtat  dty  becsme  iha 
shier  man  of  tha'  IviSuai-rit  wlul  olber 
'  cCll«  d^  they  puruuiB  tba  ecpiutiodltles  of 
tlia  £aa(?— Wheia  Hi  AJnipot-JnipollI— 
Syria !— now  wna  chajpnA  conTa;^  fhiin 
India  10  ibesaponal— iSwiw  iKiBofBgypt 

jij»w..^i: flhoMs  Msour— What  were 

III  ekles  of  Italy ^--To  what 


kAinuabed 


Pose  31- 
ryl— Who' were  sent; 


n  the  public?— What  ii 


immediately 


ia  diacoveiy!— For  wSat  purposes  did  Ihs 
Spaniards  Bral  I'lait  the  Canaries!— Where 
ite  llieyl— To  nhom  did  Clemenl  VI,  gite 


PageM. 
What  had  raised  the  inUliaTy  spirit  and  en- 
leipriae  or  the  PorlnguesB  1  -When  did  jDlm 
L  iMconie  Wni  crt  Pwlueal  t— What  wag  bis 
character  1—nir  what  did  he  equip  a  neet  end 
armamenll— Wbilher  did  he  send  abips  Ibr 
^scQverlng  new  regions  ?— What  may  we 
date  tnaa  this !— Wnal  bad  been  the  ftraiM 
boBudaryot  thePonuBOeaeTOjegers! 


aid  he  apply  ?—Wbi 


lid  be  engage  i 
nT— Wholislan 


u-hIT 
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Artist  ptevemed  Alpbonso  king  of  Pimnsal 
tiiaa  proseaating  Ihe  AMcao  diacoyeries  mtb 
ardmir!— To  wbom  did  liB  eomnilt  them!— 
V/bat  wan  Iha  cansequsncsT— When  did  Ibe 
PDTtiigaBn  cmn  tbe  riqulDiKtl.il  1— fVliat  tlMii 
enrprisedilianil— WluadldJobii  D.  EiDitBsii 
AJphonso?— Whal  dii  ' 


BomhJ—Wliat  ensiisdl— ' 


klngdonur' 

Benin !— Congo  1—GulBa 


Wio  w««  «!B  omhaBaEllotH  sani  In  quest  of 
Preater  John's  dodiininna  bj  l!i8  tins  of  Por- 
nigot  t— WMt  oIlieT  sxpsdlUan  did  kms  John 

—IVluitwsslho  length  of  Uie  voyage  I—Wbat 

diBCOTeiies  did  be  maksl 

ragoll. 

What  cape  was  Uie  limit  of  bis  Twege  1— 

Whywaslliocall«l?— Hoivtkrdld  CovUlem 

did  ihey  tespeciii'eli- viait  atler  sepataibig )— ■ 

king  of  Pociwal  now  entertalo  !-Wbo  i 
alarmed  at  It^Why?— What  nowB  woe 
lelved  belbte  ibe  eipodliJon  sailed ! 

BOOK  II. 


did  ho  firsl  so  to  sea?— What  places  did  be 
viait  in  li6jf— Whose  semce  6:i  be  neit  en- 
tar^-Helale  an  adveinufe  of  his  off  Iho  coael 
of  PonugaL— Wldiher  did  ha  go  T—Wbai  bap- 
Page  43. 
Win  wai  hia  wifti— What  elTeot  did  the 
nroBalof  Perealrello'apapersbaveDit  Colum- 
boat — Withnhat  tiaeesdJdbelffldel — Wbr ' 
did  hn  aequire  by  those  ■mj'Bges !— What  we 
tbfl  great  ol^eet  of  voyagers  bi  Ibia  lime  7- 
Whyl— What  was  the  only  touie  lo  Lidl_ 
wbleh  had  ever  been  thought  of  befine  Colum- 


1  ftoni  (tie  llgi 
lloweati— Whet 


didberalK 

..  jirhiradldCot 

did  ha  [and  In  ^alal— Tn  - 
blahrMbeit- what  drcui 
ftiouiahls  to  Culnmbnift  an 


Wh«  did  be  gain  by 
Columbus's  project  t- 


[— What  was  the  answer  of 
.  aahella  (bimded  on  thia  report 
Spanish  aubjccts  did  Colurabus  ne 


irage  him  I—To  what 


What  demaiida  did  Colinnhna  wake !— How 


econd  T— Third !— Pounh !— Fifth  ?— How  did 

Page  51. 
Who  deftayed  (be  expense  1— What  piecBii- 
-WlrarewAs  the  expedltioii  lilted  ^-"Wher0 


red  ilie  uiKlenakitig 

Page  S2. 
What  relltfous  ao>  preeeded  the  embarlia- 
ilon?— When  dU  the  Muadnm  oU)  1— Wb«« 
did  Uiey  arrlTe  Augnat  ISlL  I^Wbeie  are  Ibesg 
ieiandsl— Wbat  acddniE  happened  la  tbe  Pin- 
la !— .Wbeneo  and  -when  did  Oilinnbtia  nait 
lalcB  hladqiBiluTB?— What  dispoeliion  did  the 
sailois  nranlfesl !— How  were  the  eflfecls  of  11 

Serenied  t'-Whal  cbarao^er  and  qualiacathnia 
d  Columbus  now  exhibit  ^ 

What  did  bacndeavoitrloconcsal?— What 
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QUESTIONS. 


new  phenom^on  reaped 


dUBcully  !— Wlial  aigns  of  Land  appeared  ?- 
What  orders  did  ColamiiiH  give  l-Vvhat  di 
Columbus  iliscDvor  at  10  Celock,  P,  M,1— Fra 


How  did  Ihe  "oyagera  b 
—For  whom  did  iliey  lakf 
(ouptry!— How  did  Ihe  j 


^inmmiBto  sail  mwarosTne 

id  lie  (aks  along  nith  himl 

ilaudB  did  bs  ^ve  nameel— 

jieu  disoovw!— Wliom  dia  be 

ilDtsriarV-tHre  ths  pBitionlus 


HBiiBi .— uusa  Itapiiesr  by  tt 
Iblis  is  an  origiiml  prodocli 
Wlinndld  Itae  iiBCIven  tell  Coli 
Dmnd  Ibeir  eoldl— Whal  did 
IbiBl— What  part  of  Ihe  cmbI 

pagaSS. 


IVi  wbBt  blind  did  Ibe  nitivea  direct  Colnm- 
boa  In  vien  of  eolttl— Wlien  1«  Bsytll— 
ymaJ  capiain  deeettoa  the  BqMdKml—'wbeii 
dM  ColDmbiis  leasb  HaftI  ^-^Wbn  did  ha  oaU 
the  pant— The  eaanlryt— What  poit  did  be 
neit  Tlslc  J— How  Wl  he  be™  conWye  (o  open 

Ibej-  bSlavo  1— Did  Ihey  poseese  more  gold  Ibin 

boa  bete  liBlted  I— How  did  ibis  person  be- 


?hen  didCo 


whom!— What  advice  did  he  give?- When 
did  be  sail  ?~Wbamdid  be  overtake  <- Didha 
excuse  Pinion  I— Whit  had  Pinion  done  ia 


m  did  C^olumbna  enjo;^ 


did  be  arrive  In  Pnlos !— After  fimv  long  ti  "oy- 


How  rewarded  1— What  ■ 

arded  in  Europel— To  w! 
imbus  adhere!— By  what 

-What  name  vms  given  r 
avered    by  ColUdibna )-. 


IS  he  commanded 


Whel  nnmber  of  ships  were  provided  nnr 
the  second  sipeditjou  t— Of  men V—Wbudid 
they  carry  with  Ihem  t— Did  FerdlnsnS  taar 

pope  Bt  Ihu  Ume  I— What  grant  did  he  make 


couiset- When^Udbe  make  tbe  land  J— 
lai  did  he  call  II T— What  iBlanda  did  he  at 
v^rd  vlalG? — Where  ia  Domlnlin^-r— Bfor- 
ca !—  Marlgalante  I—  Hnadaloupo  '— Anli- 
t— Torto  Ricol— Wbai  people  inhabilsd 
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QUESTIONS.  647 

'    mas  discoverfi^  AuflOSl  lat  7— Wliote  Is  it  t— 
'    Near  wbat  nver)— DsHribg  the  rilsr,— How 


Whalaiiied  Id  Ihsn  ^Wb» 
smoved !— Whom  Hi  Colo 


diacoverieaT — What  tslaod  did  he  dia- 
r  i — What  happenad  to  hfm  nn  the  Eomh 
t  Qf  Cuba!— Whom  did  he  meet  on  his 


BatUlolanv 
What  hi 


ramaJnedAitlifhLlothaS^Jilards? — Howwaa 

—How  did  Cblnmbiu  then  sinjilay  himsein— 
Wtaal  tai  did  ha  ioipossl— Why  did  Columbus 


:  trkhora  peculiJ 
-What  mer" 

„  _6raa8lve»  T- 

m  the  SpDIUudBl— On  ( 
pntpanlan  of  ttiB  [ahabliL 
tif-VIUi  DomptilHCB  w 
Inuil— What  V—  "■-  - 


iDdlahsl— What 
'  Hayil  peritdi- 


itl— What  in 

_,__,_  _.Ee and TlolRicfl i-'Waa  u 

eonOniwdl— Wlhat  pan  oT  thaedallneni  or 

AraeiicadldCiAunihiiaflntvlsIlt— Wiiatson 

Apia  dU  he  tAen  flDd  i~Wbat  anlmatst 

lial  did  Ihs  adimtal  ima^e  unucmlng 

■Whac  eompSUea  him  la  go  to  HaytIT— 

It  ialahda  did  he  dlsenrer cm  Ka  way!— 

II  dU  they  become  lemaikable  On-I— What 

Colmnbns^  condlilon  on  his  ariival  1— 

What  happened  in  his  abeimce  i 

Page  37. 

ilty  had  the  adslanlado  Banholomew 

Ibnnded  in  Hayil  J— Where  la  ii  ?— How  did  he 

lUere  Mimloy  the  SpBiliarda!— Who  rebelled 

igHinst  Bsrtholamew  7— Who  saved  Ihe  Ibrt 

at  81,  Dumliuo  Owe  the  mmiDcers!— Whliher 

did  they  miGb!— What  did  ihcy  doI—What 

had  halhllsa  the  ahlpa  aenl  by  Colambua  trrm 

'•■-  Canaries?— Who  had  ealncd  a  large  pflrt 

ho  orewBOf  lh«e  rtilpa^— What  was  lliBlt 


ditoadf— What  dhl  tola  reiQlatlDn  Introduce  I 
— Wbatweie  theraparlbnleulDa'— What  ef' 
'^~'  did  ih^  harel — What  prevented  Colum- 


Faje  79. 
'hieh  gained  most  credit  7— For  what  par- 

, ^dMEmaoUBlorPorlugal  send  out  a  flceil 

—Ta  whom  did  he  pn  the  eonimand  T— Whal 
naa  his  oiiatao(flr!~Whence  did  he  sain- 
How  long  naa  he  In  passing  ihe  Capeaf  Good 
Hopol—Whr!— Which  may  did  hi 
Where  did  he  anctml— What 

How  did  to 


-  V^hat  bel^ll  him  near  Ihe  e^uinoelial  7 


ocldenialJy  discover  7— For  » 
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Di,e9  It  s»pear  by  th 


How  did  Bovsdilla  na6et  liimseir  popQlac 


off  11^  ehB(D9!~fI<iw  were  Ferdinand  and 

WvslincnainBl-WbaioiSerBdid  thsygiveT 
—How  dill  be  iKliave  al  Ihe  inlervlew  with  Ibe 
■orereipiH!— Did  Ihcy  degrade  BovadHIa?- 
V/hj  did  tbey  not  restore  Columbus ! 

Whom  did  they  anpoinl  goTemar  of  Hih- 
ppfiiala? — Haw  did  Columbus  manlibBt  bis 
EBelingsettKia  indignity !— Whet  prlvale  ad- 

ftnuory,  1501 !— Wllat  CDBsl  did  tllejdiscoverl 
—What  Is  (hat  country  now  called?— What 


The  SpaniardB!— Who  waa  BovadIHa  !~Rol- 
danl—nbal  regula^Dn  ma  InliodDced  re- 
^eattng  tbe  goldJ— Wbal  did  Columbus  de- 


aaage  to  tbo  Bast  Indies  1 


lambda  to  andttia  inaaegetDtba East  Indies. 
— Wlio  aiuHHnpanlad  bTml— Wben  did  he 
anU ;— Wben  £d  1is  touch  ^Wbat  ouasioned 
bid  jolnjr  to  HIapanWa  I— Wbal  (bund  he 
there)— Wliai  request  did  lie  malie  of  OvBn- 

Colunibna  give  nim  '^How  were  Colombua'B 
request  and  his  cuuneel  treated  7— What  was 
Ihe  eonseiiuBiice !— Did  Coluoibua  aaSbf  *y 
theHUtmf 

Pagb  88,  ^ 

-Wliat  men  perished?— What  aoBunt  oi 
money  woa  lost !— Were  Colunibua's  eBfeets 
naved!— What  ie  remarked  concerning  this 
Event  by  liiatoHans!— What  construction  did 
the  people  of  thai  Bge  pnlniion  it!- When  did 
Columbus  leave  HIspaniolat-rWbat   island 

did  be  And  t— What  bifoonalion  did  Ibey  give 


Where  was  lie)imrkcdJ— When  f- 

deitook  to  canj  intellignnce  of  his 

Hispanloltt  t— In  what  son  of  vas 


w  did  Orando,  the  govamc 


JhBK  did  h 
-Why  VIM 


eH^cI  of  Isabella^  regnlAtions 

effeei  «f  tbe  Wng'B  claiming 
Hon  did  Ovando  modiiy  these 

PageM. 
icia  of  Ovando  approvefl!- 
IT^eLof  ihks  now  opfnoBslon  of 


cailque  of  Xaragus!— How  h 
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Ihe  efface  In 
What  am 


18 !— What  did  1 


Page  96. 

«^ea  Goluaitiuk  dlseDV«red 
imlrar  were  Ihey  reduced  bi 


tnrstBinadeB'DyOBetoihamnUneni!— « 
oonnlry  did  iboy  dlaoosar  !~Bdw  Is  li  i 
Bl*d !— ilMween  mtoi  bojs  T— What  bnpor 
discovery  did  SdntiliBa  de  Ooainpo  nwfc< 
WMI  claim  did  Don  DIegn  Colunbnx  pr 
ftgainat  king  Ferdinand  T—li[<>wina^  time 
t»  vast*  m  fniiltcaa  tntponnaily  7— Be 
nliat  cDUBcil  did  b^  then  bAng  bis  celebn 
iBHEUlt  with  the  UiikI— Wluu  was  ihe  i 
^a1— Hw  did  Hon  Olgga  alnngtlien  b\: 
ftienca  at  coun !— At  the  Inatance  or  the  i 
or  JJvB  aud  ids  &aaiy,  wbal  did  bbig  Fi 
nuid  (ben  dul 

Page  98, 

HlspnnlDlaf—How  did  he  thera  live!—' 
sra  descended  from  Die  Beisons  who  accom- 
panlBd  Don  Diego  ColmnSutf  I— Huw  were  Uie 
iBdlaoa  Iiealed  by  Don  Kego?— Forwll-' -— 
gone  v»9  Cubaena  8attled!_Wllo  wei 
ployed  l0  dive  far  pearls  1 — Witot  wi 
affiiet  l—Hayi  Air  soutli  did  aoiie  and  ! 
BO  In  their  second  voyage  I— Did  llley  I 
colons!— What  adveniurera  went  out  i 

eossl  did  PHitinsni)  give  to  OJedaf— Wlml 
inBp.andQLowto  wlL&tgovorirnieiUH  thi 


made  Ihem  leave  ifispanlokl- Whit  island 

Faee  JOl. 
What  woa  the  character  or  the  people  ol 
iwsed  the  SpBDkerda  t — How  was  lie  ireaied! 

fianelsean  (Har.— What  oMia  the  elftct  oTVe- 
lasquei's  eronity  to  Hatnay!— How  many 
ships  did  Juan  Pwioo  de  Leon  ntout^-To- 
wudi  miax  iiliDda  did  ha  aali  1— Where  did  1u 
--  countrydldheiJiBKiverl- Why 

Fiorii&l- Where  1b  itJr-To 


led  fori— Where  was  Baltaa's  colony  I 

-  did  he  cry  to  gelo  from  the  crown  a 

.^^....jiftLien  of  tala  olecUoa  Ba  govemra'!— 

BelBle  Ihs  Ini^dont  whii*  happened  in  one  oT 

'•■  ■  eieureions.— To  whal  country  did  the 

line  reiir  in  ihia  converBaaon!- What  did 


Page  99 


.  ...  which  Ihe  Spanii 
■ecied  these  advenluro 
■  Soulh  America— D 
e  doctrines!— What  li 

no  Spaniards  T 


lays  had  ibey  e{*ent !— Beiele  the  manner  iS 

naming  Peru  ^Whal  ooonlry  did  fie  suppose 
What  did  Belbai  detemnne  to  da^— To 


nt  V-Ilow  many  people 


Balboa  engaged  I— How  w 


ounding  Indiana  ?— WlMi  coiinlry  was  dc50 
y  BalljOB!— By  Pedrarlas!— What  did  king 
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QUESTIONS. 
!— What  did  lie  ordor  Fedniiiaa   i 


fteud  s  lecDTiidllBUou  between  Ibeml— Whtu 

Sac  Bttbct  of  thidr  HHicordl— Fur  vtut  dii 
te^n  to  piaponiJ— Witli  tHibI  i — "- 


■luH  end  men  did  be  ftonlBti  Ul 

did  Pednilu  rerard  tbla  3— Wlut  did  he  on 
Balboa  lo  do  i—RBlalo  Uie  mDnnarol'  bis 
not,  tnat,  end  deaih.— Wby  did  not  ibe  lii 
'pupiali  Podrorlas  Gir  tbie  arbitrary  act' 
wWttoerdidhB  remnveiliecnlmyl— Ofwl 

rial— OnwliatiKeonFanBnia! 


ars  Isl,  1M87— Whata  Is  Hlo  de  Janeb 
VnaC  mlataks  did  he  DUihe  eanoenUii! 
Blade  la  FlUaT— What  jut  a  atop  to 
dlBcorerieB  and  Bent  Ihe  eUpa  bonw  l—Qow 
did  tile  Bpanlaroa  itlll  ngard  HlapenlolH?' 
Hon  did  kills  Ferdiaaiid  retrench  tba  aniha 
ttr  of  Son  Bleio  Colnoibna  In  Htapanlola  1- 


— Whiob 


I  apply  to  dedde  t 


What  wax 


and  refer  It  1— What 

11  ^d  the  SDmbilcaDB  iben  dc 
.._B  the  aubBtanee  of  Ihe  decrei 

FagellO. 
VHuC  granli  ^i  FerdbHnd  make  1— What 
edtn  m  be  pnbUihl— How  did  theDomini- 
oau  then  pnMeed}— What  new  adTocste  tbr 
the  Indlani  did  tlia  ojvrenlon  of Albnqnerqi 
eaO  Ainb  I—Wbat  tna  bie  Uscory  arid  eta 
■oleri— Howdid  he  now  allempt  to  serve  tl 

by  the  king  T— What  did  Ferdinand  proniiae  ■ 

Page  111. 

What  prevented  him  ftom  folfiiling  his  pron 


■apsTlntflii 


stss, 


leml— Did  tbey  leans  the 

Bl— How  dU.  thesB  naw-. 

pmceed  oa  Iheli  nilvBl  in  HJapMiolB?— 


What  ™ 
—What  dli 


^ve  the  cieillt  of  thewaolel— <^« 
itof  Las  Caeas'a  bebavlour.— Where 


free  BulijectB  1— Whet  lanedy  di 
piapese  for  (blBT— Had  tUB  tra 


Was  bia  plan  adopledt— What  patent  did 
Gbarles  granli— To  whom!— To  wbom  did 
be  sell  it  f-What  did  Ihej  do  '—What  lirailed 
the  eflfecls  of  tbeb-  Irade  I-Wbal  other  espe- 
dienl  aid  Lea  Oaaaa  Save  reraarae  lol— W^ho 

and  with  what  sort  of  pei^e  did  ha  proper  fo 

Page  lis. 
Wliat  D^ectloDa  did  the  ludic^  of  Bnrffoa 
and  Ihe  Coimoll  of  the  Indies  mahe  to  tbls 
sabemal— To  whom  did  he  IlKoi  llHVe  re- 
conree !— To  whom  did  CbuleB  isftr  Us  po 
tltlon;— What  country  did  Ib^  oianl  tim 
Caaas  I — Wbd  censnrad  tbln  detsnnlnatlDn  f — 
Wbal  naa  the  efiMI— For  what  did  (he  em- 


Wherewaa 


opponnnlw  aflbrdedl— 

1  ifirai  lieldl— Whets  ia 

FtawbatpnrpoaedidChBricsTs. 

solve  to  conHviil  Las  Caaaa  and  Ibe  blsbo|i  of 


e!— Wbat  reply  did  Le 


high  price  of  iiefroes,  ^blrher  bad  Ibe  Span- 

iarde  lately  lesoitedlbr  slaveel 

Page  m. 

Bow  did  Ihey  oblabi  Ibani !— Hnw  Trere  the 

Indians  of  Comana  aflfeclad  by  these  alroci- 

Wohl  number  of  sbipa  and  nicn  ^rsra  placed 
imderthe  eonunand  of  Ocampol— For  wbal 
pnrpDael— 'When  did  Ida  Caas  meet  tills  ar- 
mBmeut  I— Whatdldbe  peraelTe  to  be  tbaeffiet 
■         he  go?— 


dbeperael 
MmiOu 

unpopular  IheraT- 


'— What  ini 
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'— What  rendered  Ibeir  ailualioa  i  nurraUve  wilb  a  disquisition  toactmise  Ibe 


WllBltlOpplli 


oTproleclioD  (be  liie  coloayl— WllBl  i . . 
tbem  Id  IiIb  aIbsdcs?— Whllher  did  im  i«»u 
tttet  the  eoinpleta  Ikilnre  or  all  Ills  soIieniBS  1 
—What  MmmsDt  doea  Uis  ItiBtorisn  make  oa 
Ua  Caeu'B  aietsmf— WbeD  did  Diego  Ve- 
buqiKi  eoDquH  Cul»  f— Wlun  bad  been  the 
stale  or  tbe  ialand  nnder  ble  admiuiacrslloD  1 
-How  IE  Cuba  BJiuslBd  !~Hail  the  sea  wesl 
of  il  been  explored!— Was  this  sea  considered 


eoTeries  in  (bat  gnarler!— Wlioijl  did  tbey 
perBBade  10  Jain  loem?'— ^Vbo  approved  and 
aisiated  in  aa  design}— Hon  nanj  man  em- 
harted!— Whffii !— From  wlkat  mit  t— TCtiere 
is  lUs  pnn  dilualedl- Wbo  waanltot  J— Why 
did  tbey  Bail  doe  west !— Wlun  did  tlur  make 
[aitdl— WluE  did  it  jiton  lo  bel—munia 
Ihia  aapsT- Wiara  Is  yoMianJ— How  were 
ibn  mraTodT- By  wbal  sort  oT  people  I— On 
lalla^H,  wtaaL-beMl  ffiem  !— Wblcbway  did 


ie  place  from  Cam. 
AialbeTeillheSpan 


of  discovery  7 — Wby  did  Veiasqqea  encourage 

Uie  UBW  eniKpriae  I— Undec  whSEecommand  > 
— Wiisnca  and  wben  did  it  siui !— Wiio  «ai 
rtlDt  T— What  was  tbB  Brat  land  they  made  T— 
wbets  is  tbla  island  l—'Wliy  did  ttinrnoi  stay 
tbsraT— Wben  did  lloT  next  land?— Wbat 
USDSdreJ  Ihsra  l-^-Wbieb  way  did  (liey  a^i 
ttma  Fotoncban  !— What  did  tbey  observe  on 
Ihe  eoaat}— Wbat  country  did  one  of  the  aoi- 


ai— Ho» 


!— Where  is 


-Wbat  amounl  of  gold 
did  Ihey  lAiaIn  for  their  toys  in  trade  wlUi  tbe 
nsttns  T— Wiio  did  (be  nsUTsa  say  was  llieir 
king!— Wbere  did  Grijalva  heboid  tbe  bwrid 
elfbotfl  df  tbe  Indian  superatitionBf— ^Wl»m 
dtd.lM  despatch  lo  TsloBqiiez «— With  wbat 
tnfcrmationl— Fronv  wbat  plane  i—Tn  what 
^ — ^.  ^_  ^ -■I-WbaididGriial- 


sr  did  he  then  pr 


Lblmpdo!- Whydidhe 

Cuba  did  be  return?- When !— After  how  long 
a  voyage  T— What  had  the  Spaniards  dlseo- 
vecedinihis  imortant  vcyage! 


ed  aa  superseded  by  liie  worits  of  wrlLer^ 
dale  ar.fl  beiler  means  of  information 


Z?^ 


liie  Ibtber  send  bim  abroad! 
igaigg. 


Iben  Ibe  two  great  Helda  of  mlil- 

I  Ibr  thB  Spanish  yonib!— Wbat 

ilMlyJ— Under 


preveutfld  Cnnaa  Aom  gtang  to  lu 
vrhose  pattoDtige  did  he  uek  hi: 
Amarical — How       '         ..-  -. 


Page  I9». 
IS  Velasqnea  suspicious  Of  k 
Us  depar;ore  bastened  !'-W 


be  rest  armed  <— What  son  of  def^naiva  arm- 
<ur  did  they  wear  I— How  many  borses,  neM- 
^ces,  and  lUconets  hod  they?— Wbeu  did 

m ibeu'  banners  1 

Page  3(11, 

id  Carles  first  loudi  ?— What  imnoriaiK  ac- 
uisltion  did  he  make  Ihers  I— Where  did  be 
icit  touch  1— How  was  the  disposition  of  the 
ndiiins  ticre  altmad  rinea  GrjjamM  visit  <— 
>id  Cortes  make  war  on  tbem  T— With  wbal 
uccess  ?— Where  did  CorlsB  neil  land  ?— How 


Icredtbe  camp  nextmornin 
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—Bow  did  C«te9  rec^ve  Uiem  !— What  did 

flmnallm!— How  did  iliey  afteiopl  lo  coiiciil- 
Me  him  I— Of  wlial  did  Itals  presenl  uiaeist  f— 
Wliai  was  its  efifccU— On  what  Hi  Cotik  in- 
sistl— During  the  imorview,  howwste  some 
of  Ibe  Uexican  Bllendame  employed  I—Hovi 
di^  Corus  lake  sdianliise  ct  UubI 
PageiiDS. 
What  eihMliona  of  power  and  skill  did  he 
—What  ItiRrniiallaa  and  preaenis  w^ra  now 

llae  bad  the  Huloaa  iiiDnsnJia  Intnducedl— 
How  Av  wiiB  tbe  ctfoM  ftvm  Bt.  Jaan  de 


What  r^ly  did  Consii  nta^l— Wl^  did 
the  BfltoalBli6d  UeilcanfipnTBll  onbtm  todol 
—What  naa  Uie  1(100  of  ibe  Mesiiwi  empire 
«t  thiattme  1— Bow  loogbad  it  eilited  t— Wtiat 
waa  1(9  length  and  hreadUi  1—The  (dianwlec 
of  (benoi^t— TlieBittiBtionartliaiuiiaueh] 
~Wbac  mmld  Bava  lieea  (be  Ieaul^  If  Uonle- 

Xut  the  ^Bfliah  inirodMBl— Wliat  wss 
temma'a  gsnenl  Oharacter  I— Wbal  aydip- 


iwn^'WlKi  asililad  ttn  Spanlarda  la  (beir 
ihoursT— How  dldCortoa  gaio  ihoeailaHeB 
of  Zempoalla  ar*  "- '-•^-'—  •-  >-■-  ■•■ 


slamofMonleiumaand  hisBUbJeoUT—What 
was  Ihe  elt^cl  or  Monteiunu    '-    ■    ■ 
ftwal  to  depant— WSai  did 

jDiicUon  10  Cones  to  depart  a 

—Had  CotteB  become  popular 


Itao"  other  sotdiers  I— Wbat  did  Con 
al)01>t1— What  olScers  of  tbe  colony 
Blededliy  biH  contriTance !— What  sort  of  pei- 
AODBwaret^Losen? — Diddjeyoc^owledgede- 
pBOdeDce  on  VolasgoeE  ?— What  nanto  did  Ibey 
give  the  saitlemauil- Whal  is  ibis  in  Soui' 
^  I— What  is  Ihe  place  now  eaUed  ?— How 
]a  St.  Juan  fle  Ulna  sHuateS  with  tesp 

meeling  of  Ihe  cnondll-Wftot  was  lb. 


cited  !—Wbo  ratified  tbe 


'did  Csites  cobcIiiBte  Uieae  [hree  leaders  I 
id  ihey  always  snarwatd  rsmabi  (UAlbl 

ones'a  inlrigusl-^Wbat  ca^un  offered 
idablp  loOones  I— Why  J— What  (M  (3or- 
-"-  "-m  this  oflfett 


id  aoielaslBn  to  bia  iolerini 

was  biUli!— What  insult  did 

ley  DfTer  lo  Ibe  MoAican  power ! 

Page  110. 
Who  aaved  the  deputies  of  Monleiuma  flwB. 

-What  dU  IbMoflir]- HDWlong  had  Cor 
18  been  la  U^wf— What  had  be  reason  f> 
pprobendT — Wtai — Befbre  he  begeh  bis 
.  laroh  (owudB  (be  oapUal  or  Meilco,  what 
did  he  peranada  (ha  magjalralea  of  Vera  Crua 
'^  doT— In  thialflller^what  did  Ebey  say  con- 


Did  C< 


P^jeSlI. 


ofitnce  lo  (be  Zempoallanal— How  were  the 
conaequenoes  of  il'avoided !— When  did  Coitea 
marcb  fluia  Zempoalla  ?—WiIil  wbat  forces 
and  eqn^nnonle  I— Where  and  wi(b  wbnm  did 

he leaie ttmrtiaon  1— With  wt--  -"■"  ■' 

iJgne  of  ZaniHialla  supp^  Wi 
Flaseslal- mitsb  way  ftom 


they  irealad!— W 
inoolnlolliBlilaBcBl 

:— Whatpreca 
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QUESTIONS. 

much  nee  againsl  llie  Spaniardsl—'Whet  ei- 
unplas  of  geiieroBilv  did  Ibe  FLascalsna  ei- 
bLhll !— When  repulBaJ,  to  whom  Hi  thsy 

give  ^— What  did  Ibaj  do  In  consequonco  of 
toe  priests'  oiiintnn  7— Uid  tlieir  niglil-aliai:^ 
Buacaed !— To  what  did  lliey  Uieu  luollne  T 


Wbal  made  the  F 


a  Euppose  the 


riarda  to  be  l>eDeYoLealT— Wtiat  dmum- 
le'tkvimnd  f bo  owualto  orditlon  7 — Vfhgt 
eurloiu  Bddi^ss  did  Ibeit  depuua  nuke  I—On 
vlist  terma  waa  peace  cODclude^  VWIiat  aafi 
ftilugs  bad  the  Spuilardg  endnredl— WIlU 
caoacUlbein  to  fluget  IhessanBbliigHl— Haw 
loag  did  Ooclaa  nmain  at  Fiaanla  I— For  nbal 
irarpuae !— Wliai  liiarmailoa  did  he  ibae  ao- 


iniUi  of  wliat  "h 


ta?— What  watninj 


n  riles,  nliat  did  C^rtea  r 


irha  ptaca  did  (iBr  in 


—  =— . -JS  tht 

plans  sooaiditred  b;  tlia  UeiicBns  >— What 
ofiMngB  nan  than  mada  t-~-Wby  did  K 
Kamtt.'  Imltfl  tha  SpanlardB  tbirber  t — 
idang  of  Reacbery  did  too  FUscalaas  i 
verl—WbatbiliimiaiiondM  Marina  obts 
Bjaw^GoTtaapnparatoreTaagotMali 
ery  t — DeacrtlM  ue  masaaore. 
Page  218. 
How  lonffdW  11  Inail— How  nany  Cholu- 
lana  felll— Howmanj  BpaiilBtds !— what  did 
Cmum  Ihsn  ordoc'— Was  ha  obeyad!— To- 

WlUob  way  b  iilo«lco  n™n  CBoIula  t— In  bis 
insrcb,  wbRi  diapoiliaDa  didbe  abaerra  aiDung 
Iha^  HaJoana  towaida  UiffllaEiiina'a  gareTD' 
DUiot  V-Wbeis  did  tba GiiBiilBi4a  flrnbehold 
the  jlain  OC  Ueiibo!— DescribB  Ihs  appeiu'- 
uicB  of  the  plain.— The«inuui™  of  ibo  dlj  of 
ftlnxlcQ.— What  mcssBgss  did  Coileii  leeelve 


Page  S19. 
Otm  what  did  ih6y  owiibnia  thalr  marcli  I— 
Who  met  Ihem  aa  they  drew  neai  the  cin  T— 
'Whose  upTaach  did  tbn  imouacel— Who 
ptea«d«d  UonleiiMiB !— How  naa  be  anend- 
ed !— Describe  the  pageant.— How  did  Cortea 


happen^  i£ 


«  cIlyorMericohniliT- By  whsl  was  Itio 

1  ?— Deactihe  the  bulldiugs.— How  largew 
lbs  great  Eqnare  for  tbe  maihel' 


lanls  I— What  cucBmala 
■  IB?— What  bad   I 
BCbBlntai-Ofwl 


;iiieii!— Who  accompanied  bun  I— How 

was  Cottes  rw«lTsdT— Hon  did  he  addieos 
lutna^-'How  did  MtHitaxtima  babarel 
atorderadldheilTel— WhatreoBDiidll 


e  reply  1— How  long  di 


at  eiolamaiion  did  VelasqHci 


his  HurrondBr  t — HoW  did  UonieKum 


IblB  mnaaolliKir— How  iros  Honteouna  re- 
eelved  end  treated  in  tbe  SpaDtah  quBTteiBf.^ 
Who  wore  lHt)iiaht  prlBonera  to  He^o  ? — By 
mbose  order  1— Formhal  act !— How  ykk  they 


(—What  Y 


:eJ— What 


pile<:oDiposed  on  which  they  fiuO^red  death! 
FaseS34. 
How  was  MoDtemnia  treated? — How  did 
thlB  treumeru  sffiet  bhn  md  bis  etteadantat 
— What  bappeoedoa  the  istDmoTCoitea  tUna 
tbeBxaeolioji^Wbat  jnoaTBiffpoUi^^aeowt 
tohsreuittiBtedCIaTtetlntlieaeBiriiekiiiasolB 
of  Dtnelcy  W  Ihe  «fflcers,  and  contamely  lo- 
wflrda  Ibe  aorerel^  T — Did  they  prodoee  Lbe 
deaiifid  efibel  ^---How  lone  did  Montezuma  re- 
biain  tranquilly. In  the  S™iiiah  niioi-i.«i— 
How  were  lbe  affiurs  of 


iplre  conducted ' 
gvudednhea  hunt- 


■  beyond  lbe  lake!— Is  tide  I 

irles  considered  an  exiraofdinatj  nflniliH 
policy^— For  what  purpose  did  he  » 
luiatds  bito  thabitoior  1— WhUe  tta^  wi 


Pagesae. 

!n  what  manner  was  MomeOTlna  aflicled  on 

nmUng  bis  snbmlHaian  to  the  Spanish  corecD. 

Dient  ? — How  iM  his  princes  rec^Te  the  pro- 

poaa!I-~Haw  did  CorlcB  recDDeile  them  loltl 

■"^h  what  waa  MonteiuniA  aubmliBiol] 

ponied  t— Tu  what  did  ihs  amanal  oT 

re  reeeiTBd  tttm  iba  Hailoans  amount  1 

t  fliueta  was  aet  anan  (br  lbe  Ung?— 

ones!— How  waa  (he  real  divided!— 
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Why  was  the  amount  of  goid  coIlsUea  in 
rtch  a  cDunliy  so  small !— Did  the  Mojla 

eoimtry J— How  did  Ihey  oLIaiD  goldl— 

what  polnC  wae  Moauiuma  inOeillde  1— What 
ma  the  sfflol  af  bla  flnnaiai  on  Coneel 
HdwwBBGaneAddLeTTedatHntbn>«rtDEdD^ 
aU  Cha  Idola!— With  wbU  did  bg  ooDKoit  hi: 


What  threat  did  ha  add  to  Ibis  dealamtion 

paiations  did  he  iDBbet— I^  long  had  bb 
DieBBen£««tDaiuin  bean  gonel— What  moi 

Maidcan  eooriarl— What  by  Sand'ova^l'a  mu' 
ilerT-^How  had  Valasqnei  iearacd  the  situa 
tloilorCi>nea<~^DWwashesSbctcil  by  tlii 
lutelllgance; 

PageSM. 
Haw  had  Velasquez's  messenger  heen  re- 

Btraeitoiwl— Whan  uidwtiere  didhe'Iand  I — 
How  did  he  ohiain  luterprefen  and  inRnma- 
tiim  of  Cortm's  moveniniti  !~Baw  dU  tbese 
BoldierEI  iQlsreiireeent  Coites^  iltuacf 
Vniat  tnesBBKs  did  ha  send  lo  Sandoi 


by  Stes !— What  was  tb 
theygiteconceiiilinjNari 


Ire  to  do  1— Whom  did 
How  did  he  receive - 
nedo  reeeived  by  N 
IS  Ibe  eH^t  of  Coiti 


What  course  did  Natrsei  take 
Oortes  deCarmine  to  du  f — WllQm 
't  ehaiao  oT  HOatsi 


■What  aid 
t  he  leave 

capltidJ— 

!— Whan  relnttirwd  by 


tage  of  Che  inter 
this  on  Nacraeil 


IT  did  Cones  take  s 
^Wflai  was  lite  efieot  of 


olTefvd  bailie  1— Was  the  Dltbr 
It  compelled  Nairaei's  soldlei 
Brnpoaiia!— Wbal  did  Cent 


What  befell  Narvaei )— *hat 
CuttcHi— or  Nacvaei]— How  vn 


BdpaitytrBated?— What  was  the  eflbrt 


niMailca 


e  tevoll  in  the  city 

llone  did  the  Meil. 
'hat  was  the  conae- 


Page  S35. 


lebyth 


a?S 
Cortes!— 


—What  happened  ma 

eflbct  of  this  delermlL 

Haw  did  It  aflhel  tha  aoldioia  who  had 
with  Nadaei  I— WllM  'wm  tba  eanas  oi 
Mexicans  ceaahig  from  hoslilitiss  M  niglil 
Whatdld  Oortea  do  next  day  I^Wbat  aotang 
thecoDragcortiioHoUcaiiHl — WbaiBDali 
the  Spaniards  to  cut  thronBh  the  Nexlc 

Ihcy  snfier  from  fighlinj!  amona  houses  I 


!ond  day  of  battle!— W 


iw  £d  liis  anbi^ts  bcbave? 

nnia  tieai  Canea's  attraipt 
w  u>.,^u,D  lUiu  1— In  wlial  maiuuir  did  be  die  i 
—For  what  did  CarteaDowpreparsI— What 
new  motiaa  of  tha  Usxicans  snganed  him  ijl 
new  confflcIBl— Who  was  commlsdoaed  to 
dislodge  them  tram  the  lawar  ?— How  ollen 

Page  SJr. 


—How  did  ihe  aptmlacdsatleiiipl  losBbct  Ibelr 
eBcapel— Who  commanded  tha  naf—TtIt 
iMCP— TheiimtnT— Wliat  ralalicms  of  hlist 


ached  Ihe  m^nlaud  (—With 
it— Wftat  did  HMy  hearl— 
'  from  the  oily  to 


the  inslnland  uaemtilel- Wbat 

what  trailof  (ballniwasobaervediaOortea 
— What  diBlbipiIslicd  offleeriMl'"  "■-—'— 


re  katT— What  unmber 


Where  did  the  Spanian 


Ho.te<:b,GOOglC 


.>k<  were  iliey  c 
Uwy  ej^KKed  In 


QUESTIONS. 

ij  aHiclea?— How  far  did  th 


jeMO. 


■    lannobeill— Witl)  what  ce 
a  CorteH  deleo 


fh>ia  1119  umtenakidg 

Pag 

WllsUOlonyotlhel 


S3- 

1  iDLellLgenc 


rnVBTsCnii!— For  whal  did  Ik  i 

jprnuola  end  Jamaiea  ? — What  did 

iielD  build  I—Wliatponion  of  biaarin] 


Bttoy  (be  Spaulsli  bitganiliieg  ?— Dcaciibe  ibe 

3rEH  find 
meeant 
.Whalwi 


allBsb,Hndili  nenU.—OTwliBi : 
CorEH  find  the  HHeBdofi  "  " 
Cones  eondiKtloe  (dege  In 


akeoolxnted!— What  w 


oflhfflT 

nn  I  -Wuat  BipedL- 


onjH!— Uow  did  Cor 


,e  t-whu  occasion 


Page  249. 

.    VI  did  ho  insvlril  his  men 

fsoDseouenees  of  ihls  moveme 

r    »in— HownBnySpinJardawB 

I    did  the  SpanianQ  obatrve  in  1h 


Paeetl^- 
Whom  did  Corlea  now  i 


id  ibe  Meiica 
PagsSJO. 


e  begivibiBjnarcb  towards 
aucceedod  Monlfiiunia  T — 
tilH  frourago  and  capacity? 


How  did  Cortes  <  „  ... 

Wlien  tho  right  daya  ejpired,  how  did  Ibe  In- 


OTwhat  tHj  did 


idedQuellavaca) 
ledi— How  did  Cones 


bis  troops  I— What  t 
of  (he  cities  adjacen 
How  did  Conea  pre' 


What  soldiers 

fbtmed  8  conspiraei  in 

Bpauisli  campl- 

Who  headed  it!-How 

had  it  praeeedc 

?-Howwa3Ub6ir^d 
— By  what  sticie  rfpol 

Ihe  allegiance  of  aUlh^B 

vlTing  conspUal 

Page  S5J. 


as  laid  In 


onoeel  Ibis  dedgnl— 

capture  or  Gnstftna 
»s  to  Cortea  ^-Wlnt 


did  (bey  endeayotlf  10  f 
Who  was  onlered  to  wi 

lin.— What  was  his  addt 

the  elcge  lasted!— IN  whose  aid  did  (Sntea 

in  what  men  the  Spaoiatds  disappobned  J 

sores?— By  vliai  deed  did  Oorlcs  auUy  Ihs 
glory  of  his  ctragDen!— Bdata  the  hatanyiour 
of  Guatlnunln  under  ths  Inrture.—WhBt  wu 
the  consequence  of  Ibe  Ate  of  Qio  cqdlal  I— 
How  Ihr  did  the  apanlarda  pelteliole  !— WbU 


ake  to  the  king  of  Portneal  ?— Why 
suU  refuBBd  ?— How  did  Magellan 


Ho,i,=  b,Googlc 


Page  3 


—What  ri 


'Wlmi  ltd  him  lomppUBBlli .,  — 

'[-scm£tit  possaffel^Wliat  siada  him 

It  latltudi^  1— Wbu  aranlB  tnnsiurell  Ui< 
I  wiuil  iBtitiide  did  lie  dluarer  cbe  ta 
idDi  Uimugli 
..  -WMl  aame  ^' 
'lonf  SidliBVHlL] 


Uis  great  Saulbem  Oceaa  T— WJ 


^elEnT— WbatlaliodadldhedlBHiTeTMu^^ 


d  ibsy  oU  It 

did  he  d' 

dctii-^What  olbnal-WllU  hi 
..rihomt-At  wtai  riaceflid 
write  November  an' 

Page  555. 
What  HnrpriBed  ihe  Poriti 


igeioDDd  the  vnjridl—'To  whom  beiangH  the 
hoivKiT  of  rhefie  mat  dlaivrvertea  ?—WiiDt 
ineiit  new  belonged  to  Spain  1— For  wliat  did 
Dleir  men  of  Ecienn  contend  t— In  wtaal  trade 
didUluT  menAaiilE  engage  T — Fomhataam 

the^Mlalaniuto  ttiePonnfneiieT — Waa  ii 
, J  i,y  Bpataj— What  Important 


Page  298. 
i!la  effeetlnif  the  coiiqneal  of  M 
'hot  was  tftrtea  testltuiel— Wlm  waa 
to  Buuersede  him  !~By  nhsse  Influenc  ' 
ben  and  where  did  Tapla  land]— Wt 
hlH  ctoraHer)— Howild  Cmlcaprev 
liim  ta  Dbaildoii  tba  proTlnceT— Wi 
did  he  send  depuOea  to  Spain  l~Wt 
at  were  ihej  wdered  to  utje!— ilwt... 

he  emperor  five  to  CorleaT— TOiat 
Lytmd  Cortes  Blreadyejtercieed? 


—Did  he  attend  to  the 


Where  did  tie  delt 
Kit  or  go< 

IM  the  UraiesiiB  aolmilt'la  th^  conqiierore 


Id  the  ■ 


With  the  sdTioe  oT  Cortes !— What  droum- 
fitancfl  li^ghtened  the  eruelu  of  clw  A»ue  1 — 

.  .._.     jcioflhBBe 

ftrlor  Spaniali  olHceta ! 
FageSJS. 


I— Whit  represenialianB  did 


evented  the  ejiecalion  of  Ponce  de  Leon's 

Cffltte  ?— Were  hia  aellone  mill  mlii^re- 

liiencBT~W]ntdidt£Blta]iin>erB  of  OorleB 
odvUe^WbaC  did  Coiisi  do^-Bowdld  he 
appear  in  Sp^n  1— What  did  he  t^e  irith  blm  ? 


1  whom  ITU  theaunreme  diieeOon  M'elvll 
re  inlileileojIvaiif-WhowBaaimward 
a  viceroy  1— What  elBiit.dld  thli  arrange- 


Binperor  treat  him  ! — How  ^ 


C»" 


IS  the  confedere 
lial  difficulties  i 


what  IbrCB  J— What  re 


-Where  did  heloi 

Page  MS. 
d  he  retire  1 — Deeciibe  Almagro^ 
_  .  .  -What  wmmd  did  he  receive  T— 
Alter  Joining  Kiairo,  nhlthsr  did.hs  repair  T— 
Pot  vhatriDrpoaeV-'How  many  men  did  ha 
raise '"WliBt  bay  did  he  and  nurrorsaehl 
— Where  la  It  T— What  son  of  cfmntrr  dU  the; 
flndl— What  prevenled  Itieir  invading  "" 


bat  prevented 
lldnzanoret 

'uA  hiH  su^^rg1-Sh«  '< 

>r  of  Panama  do?— What  ad 

■TO  and  Lnqoe  send  lo  PJEerro 

Page  364. 


fl-^ld  At- 

^saipij; 


n?— Horn  manj- 

belbre  the  BOVBrnoi 
>— What  did  Piiari* 


Ho.te<:b,GOOglC 


dlamarami  Pi 


pecitTeiy  teaolva  lo  apply  fbrf-Wiioie 
feletsi— What  mtis  obialn  ft*  tuquBl— F 


Urn !— WLal  was  Uielr  cnaraMer  '—Why  was 
AlmaffTo  nffenacd  with  PizBira !— Haw  was 
he  paafleil— On  what  leima  was  Ihe  confeilo- 

dld  FJiano  s^  1 

PagB  W. 
For  what  purpvA  was  Almagro  laTt  at  Fiu 
namat— How  long  wp-  ■■■"  -~~"-'— "n-~- 
dld  TlunD  laDil  tile  t 
theynumtalsWbBt 

eoBnterT— WBBUnio ,  _.  . 

In  Coamut— What  vta  lUe  eOtai  oT  llue  i. ... 
OBBB  l-^Uther  did  nmrn  despatidi  shlpa  t— 
Did  he  uae  foreef  or  did  he  1xse  policy  in  ire- 

pledln  suttJecliiiB  Psiia!— Where  ia  itiis 
Wandf— How  long  W03  he  detained  at  Tum- 
heit-iBywliat '    ™'-'—'-'-- - 


,-,^b!— WhEK 

ds  ttoopaT— rWhIch  way  did 
lat  difflcnlHra  did  ihey  sn- 
■   -    ty  did  Ihay  sain 


Where  dit 


lee^B !— Under 


nishthefl 


aotOT  oT  its  early  Inhahllailtti}— Who,  accord- 
ing to  th^r  Inidl^fra,  appaared  m  the  nnka  of 
the  TlllacB  lake  J—'Ema  whom  did  (bey  cOalm 
deacetic  I— For  what  did  ih^  say  thmhad  begn 
Bam  T— What  olty  did  Ihiy  ftnnd  T— What  were 
their  naniee  T— What  did  Uanco  Capas  teach? 
— What  did  MunaOeollo;— What  did  Uaneo 


FagB3Gft. 
he  Inoaa  reiatdBd  t—WarB  the 


spate  Huascar^  . 

latro  viBlled  Peru  Uie  a 


■ohl— 'm*atd 


IB  ID  do!~Wberadld 
mil  what  ibree  did  ho 

m  hla  march  1~^WhBt 


liatporpoaBT^How  were  thi^  recel'^ed  7 
u  did  ihey  observe  t— On  their  retum, 
lid  Piaitto  reeolvB  to  do' 

'  did  he  ptepare  (br  seising  the  inca1— 
10  Piiano's  onanera!— Whdl  part  did 

If  AfBhuSpa?— "ifi^  Lis  harangufl  un- 
Ki !— What  mis  the  inca's  reply ! 


How  did  lIB  eioeperate  Iha  prltsl  I— What 
did  thB  priBii  Bay!~Wlial  Aldniarrodol— 
DeACTibB  the  maaaacTB  of  the  peoide  and  Iha 
capture  of  Uu  hioa^-How  many  pBmrtahB 
All ;— How  many  Spaniards  T— Bow  mxs  liia 
epBDlaTdBBflhciedhythtdri'icloryl— Howwaa 
the  tnca  aS^cted  by  hla  [idsn)nunB!--Did  n- 
larro  attempt  to  MtlEole  him  1— What  dlsco- 

Page2T4. 
How  waa  the  gold  collected,  the  inca  being 
a  prlBoiier  I—Why  was  not  his  rescue  sitempi- 
edl— Did  all  the  Spaniarda  remahl  at  CaiB- 
malcB  ^What  news  did  FIzam  hearl'-What 
number  or  HldlerB  did  AlmagmhrlniJ—IlDW 
was  the  inea  afficKd  with  the  intell^ce  of 
lUlB  Telntbccement  1— What  newe  did  be  heat 
IhKn  bia  bnMliar !— Why  did  ibla  alann  himi 
—How  did  hadlqnee  orBnaacarl— Did  [ha 
SpanlardB  watt  (br  Iha  mepiioo  of  aU  Ihe 
pramiaed  treosom  baftm  dividing  iti— How 
nhiehwBSBBt  apart  Bn  Ibe  ciownitf^^) 
—  How  nmch  (br  Ahnagro'a  men  t— How 
mash  remained  Ibr  PlEarm  and  hla  nieni 


it  dirlded!- 
iny  parallel  for  this  in  hislwy  1— Why  did  Pi- 
SpalnT— Did  ho  now,  grant  Atahaalpa   his 


Ho.te<:b,GOOglC 


QUESTIONS. 

i  apprehenBiD 


his  judges  J—Whal  CI 
Pag8  277. 


iwdldPhmpplUocaniluctdanngthalTlsl! 
lial  was  AiBhuslns'a  HDlBneet— Bow 
be  aataded  by  111— WbU  did  ValiErde 
Mm  Rn-  uubmelng  Uie  Chnnlan  AlUll— 
was  \m  pot  ID  3fBUi!~Wlioin  did  Pi- 

, — g^  wUh  theflnalauflOfrojalCy? 

liopeoplcofCuicD  aiikDowlelge 
lat  viae  liie  slale  of  the  cotuilry  1 


ble  fcnUliera  1— Wirb  low  mmj  ment— O 
were  Ibay  opposod  liy  Almagra  I- 
'-IBglD  MlBDijl '-  ■' 


Hon  did  A] 
andOi^la 
in  tblB,  hov 

Oigognm  givo 


luegtOlAi^l — WlHUot1iflrgea«nlHd:niiced^- 
KtiHchQniia !— Wjib  liow  oaw  man  I— Wheco 
dldheland;-'WliUrai»edid6elakaT  "~" 
IiBidBiiij    ■  --'--•    " 


SdS 

rai  did  ha  noa  opi 
la  ^  Atvarado 


iwendol— 
altliCjIow 


loppoaed  mm 


ipieiely  Tictarioua  and  su 


WliU  recalled  them  fr 
How  did  Pliacro  And  occ 

How  did  Manco  Ujipa?  uti 
disparalon  inla  difleieol  p 
—How  did  haconirivsl. 


algiibaurliood  of  Cuzco?— What  bad  he  re- 
sLved  fPom  dp^n  I— How  did  he  inleipret  it  i 
-What  was  his  object  in  eoDdiie  loCuico: 
-Who  endeavonred  to  |ain  his  ftiendabip  I 

PageSS*. 
Failing  ofthis,  how  did  iheincn  prooecdl- 
Id  ho  gain  bis  object? — How  did  ALnmgro 


Bucceed 
TO  la  anrpnae  Alva- 
I !— Wbal  advice  did 
it— Wbal  proTenled 


Page  ESS. 

What  did  Almogro  do ;— Was  Pjiarra  ao 

naibtedwithlhalaloevenlsat  Curao  1— Wbat 

-leuiadid  lie  hear  of  at  one  lima !— Wlm  wa» 

bis  siniBtion  ? — How  did  be  conlnve  to  caJn 

Almwrol— "^ " 

„ — ,.— -didhB 

mtiBtet  1— Who  had  c-ommand  of  tUemt 

Page  ess. 

By  whet  nrats  did  Ihey  approach  Ciizco  J— 

Why  did  nol  Almatto  cm  them  off  In  tbe  ds- 

Dies  of  UtE  Aodasl— On  what  plain  did  Ibe 


il  7— Wlien  FenUiutid  niaiTo  was  relesMd, 


my  1— Why  6 


day  !-i 
Whowi 


10  TespedtTe  fbreas  ^—Of  Ifas 
wsly  wonnded!— 


Wliat  befell  AlrnaRio  !~-How  did  ibelndians 


Id  try  Alma^rof — What  was 


Who  waa  eeot  ontto 


da  ID  Pem?— What  < 


'  arrived  hi  Spabi 

s  diuiucee  of  tlis 
-ere  bis  iDslrnc- 


Page  S8J. 
[-What  was  Ihe^effirt  of  Ulii 


Ho.te<:b,GOOglC 


puriBlilyT— How  did  H; 
Dieouiislves!— WboiniB 
dIdimbuniif-WboBQ 
meutofftuitol— lowf 


QUESTIONS. 
JTS  employ    paid  by  Ihe  Spanish 


KCsmpt '.— Wlij  I— Willi 

■WlioldidtiieyHUiftr! 

Psg9»0. 

Udiliey  tosch  ?— Into  whai  does 

an  is  Ifle  Kfara^mon  I-Inlo  nhal 

— Wbal  odean  bordors  on  Pmu! 


dldOnllsnanowfimii!— WlMClsaadDfiil- 
HDw  fliT  iiad  be  to  saii  T— B«  wbBtriven  did  lis 
,  read  [he  ocain !— How  dW  be  obtain  provl- 
sionsoii  his  wayl— To  wbu  Msaddld  beat 
last  arrive}— Whiiber  did  bo  tbsi  go  t—WliBt 
OOB  Morlu  did  lie  tell  Ibeia  T— Wbal 
e  tabuloiis  R^ou  deseilud  by  tlm 

sipbided  OraUanA  ftblM}— OCwbat  ^oeanlve 


( I- What  was  Ihe  effHCloribls 

sn  J— IHd  PiaKTD  soDseat  to  n 

re  Uie;  ftoniQnital— T( 

tbmbia  were  tbe;  ndiK 

-How  iDBiij  SpuilkidB  ai 

liiIltaeipBdIlfiinl— How 

retiuiiedtoaiilioi— Inwbaleondllian?— Wbo 
composed  lbs  dieconlenled  rarly  in  Vi     ' 
Wbo  headed  Ibem  1— What  was  to  tbai 
— Wbu  did  they  plot  T-'Waa  PiziuTO  t 
of  it  ?— Did  he  regard  Ihe  warning ) 
Page  392. 
Wlu  vna  Abnairo's  totor  T— What  p 
he  takol— Rebite  the  story  ot  Pissiro'a 
rtnatiOB.— After  the  aaaaBslnallon,  how 
ooniplrstoifi  Joined  (be  nineteen  aeeae! 
Whom  did  they  proclaim  govenlor?- 
dWllligs  were  pQlaged  J 

How  rnany  men  did  Almagro  mw 


-  ..„    'ere  the  Spanjarda  occupied  in 

Zblng  their  poi^eafilona  In  Ainerca  J — 
the  crown  ontilled  to  olabn  nincb  ttma  ■ 
I  eonqnoronl— Why  imtJ— What  was  re- 
Ted  br  the  eniinil— WbBtifaa  the  great 
ectnTtbeconqaeron!— Had  they  any  Ihlni 
0  well-regulated  goreramenl )— Whet  evS 
pnrticolar  rcqoired  a  remedy  ?— Were  the 

prevent  the  exUnctlon  or  ihe  Indian  iace< 
^bo  ^aa  at  bladiid  Ihenl 


npenrl— What treattse did  ha  eompoaeT— 
av  was  Chsrtea  aUbeied  T— Were  bui  'lews 
inHiwd  merely  U)  Ibe  relief  Df  the  Indiana! 
-Qow  did  he  rojnrd  tha  conqnerors  orPoruT 
-What  did  he  prepare  l—WhatiiiDViBOnB  of 
Ifi  code  of  Ittwa  were  approvea  T — What  re- 
guladona  were  disapproved  I 


hird  erected  i^Whilcthi 
inPopayan)— Towl 


royal  aiaadai ir— - 

(0  Abnagro  ivas  aeqidringTltonr,  who  ani.  __ 
"n  Popayan }— To  what  ifltyw  be  marahf-r 
)n  learning  PbGaiTO^  deaubi^at  did  he  do? 


n>  discover  T— How  dM  be  gabi 


For  what  place  did  Ah 


_ie  conmandl-'By  what  rlghtl- 

WheradhlhemeettfaelbaawenafAlmBgroT 
—How  br  ftomOaieD  I— What  dlKiDgDiihed 
TelRHD  RMght  « "Vaca  de  Caetro'i  aide  t- 
Whlch  aide  proYiUcd!— How  niany  Biii^t  0.. 
both  Bides  !~-How  many  (bin— Wliat  did  Vaca 


le  battle  ;—WbBt  was  AI- 


Wu  the  expense  of  the  eipeditie 


Did  tha  Inta^l.. 
'— Whyl— Wdl 


idovBllntoHKiicD 
nta  eubmlt  to  tha 
endoEaand  Bando- 
sgaM  the  new 
the  rlgoor  of  the 


irnlngtlianew  lawa  I— For  what  were  tbey 
:ady  1— How  were  they  diverted  tnm  Ihelc 


Wh=t 

was  the 

erov!— 

Howdi 

be  proceed  on  landbig  at  Tombei)— 

sherecei 

edt-Whaldidh. 

deelara 

-Howdldbebelav 

eiherel 

dd  be  tre 

at  ibe  pemna  of 

Umal— How  Taea  de  Caetro  I— To  » 

lomdld 

lets  look 

tbr  tellen— What 

Bbarad 

t!— What 
ebel  ?-^W 

JT^^^-LTSi 

induced 

air  to  (toco » 
Page  300, 

How 

elvcdT—Towbalo 

ffleedld 

-Whiehpievalledl— What  did  they  do  nOh 
lie  viceniyt— What  did  the  judges  then  dot— 
Vlth  what  Intention  1 — Who  corresponded 


did  niaiTo  demand  1 

Page  SOI. 
When  tha  lodges  hesitated  id  comply  with 
(Ka  oommand,  v3iBt  ^Id  Carrajal  do  ?— What 

neni  Urmly  and  quiolj 
iharhation,  sailing  ibr  Spain,  and  re- 


-Aaalnst  whom  did 


Ho.te<:b,GOOglC 


Page  303. 
IW  bo  SBUd  Carv^al  t— How  many 
9  vii^eroy  lalse  in  Fopayen  !-~-By 
Mna  ^Wbitber  d}d  tis  iQarcli  1— 
IS  aDd  Fliarro  meet  I— Wlisi  wia 

—     '"I-WbBl 

nor  In  triumpUI— Wlio  ds- 
'Wbere  did  Ceiueno  conoeal 


Who  eeconded  tbsse  eihoHations  I—What 
did  he  oltempt  to  demonatnte  1— To  wbtu  did 
PlMiTO  conflMhlsvlawBl— ForwbBtdidliB 
aeiutapersan  loSpabit— BowvuGhartHT. 
oocajHod  dnrioff  tEuna  trouUcs  to  Feru  T — To 
H^iDm  did  lie  leave  the  eiiia  of  pnividtng  a 


1 19  IIUa^Bl— Where  is  the  lake  of  Tl 
IlacoT— Wlme  W8«  the  etuacwt  of  Pi«amrt 
'  ilnE  inH^T— When  did  he  tttaoli  Oen 


Pliarro^  poaaeaaloa  ^-What  m 
—  eh  war  m  OBBca  mardi  * 
i!— WWb  did  be  stop  I- 


loeit  Ra  tlie  miaia- 


tarT-What  did 

-X?5S  ■ 

ofeeir-deninl 
Ehorily  did  h 


did  lie  aooejll— WJuu  inslani 


f— What  did  ho  dedatr 


latiol— Dill  ho  1 
1?— Who  ad  vised 


I  offers  of  pardon  ?■ 

7— Towards  whai  v..j   —    

Wlih  bow  many  men^Why  did 
m  RiAvannR  In  meor  blm  1 — Hov  riear 
Onuio  T— Whan  Fluitfl 


Anamntnch 

JOuhetroMto , . 

gToundl— What  was  Ibere  unusual  in  IhB  ■[> 
Tee  of  Hiaritfa  anDj!— Of  Bsaetfsl- 


(be  dlnSMIoit  uireadlni  Udikik  his  Ihllow- 
ers?~W]ul  Jld  Hinqjoaa  and  hiso<nrar!i  da  I 
— WtaU  did  iha  deiml»9T-Wbu 

Pliarro  htart-" — -  "■ 

what  did  he  01 


ho  prepare!— For 
he  oTedt— Who 
idemned  bhu!— What 
el  of  thla  pmcindjng  T 
rofeiecnilngtheacd- 
Tiy  not  T— How  many 


I— Hon  did  ihsydo  mote  ell 


What  belbl!  Gartaitil  ?— Hon 

bis  victory  i-Wben  wae  Piiu.™  «u<r.u=u  ,— 

How  did  he  die  ^-How  did  Carvajal  die  • 

What  b«Slt  Cepale  t— Were  ihe  advenlnrera 
to  Pern  lilied  soldiers  t— Whnl  did  eaeta  of 
Ihetn  eipeec  lo  do  for  falBisein— Were  the 
troopi  retoed  n  a  ireaC  sipenn ;— Did  iha 
ebiofh  make  expsultTB  pressnU  lo  Ih^  ofll- 
cenl— What  dtd  GddibId  Flxano  eipend  in 
ralaiiiBathonwidnliUerBf— WhatdidCtaaa 
expeoa  in  miaing  Ilia  army  1 — What  did  Cepoda 

ceiveT-Fbr what!— What  ivas  (lie  efflclaT 

Fege  310. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  conrjuerotB 
rfPemJ— Wbalwas^heb■le»dlll(pBBBlon5— 
GHTa  eiamidea  aC  Ikeil  tapaiuty.— Of  Iheii 

sfftcc  of  Piiamfa  der-"- ■    ■"^--  — 
nowocottpled  thr  — 
w««  ihB^nBfr  I 

geSII. 


I  eflhcti  of  bia  hnparUalltjr  In  iha  dlairibu- 
il— What  wag  the  ^hot  of  publlaUng  tbe 
me  of  partition  7— Of  what  was  tlaaca  ae- 
led  J— Bon  was  ihla  mntliiova  a^t  cbeefc- 
r — now  did  Gasca  lahonr  to  sooth  IhemaTe- 
Ltentnl— HDwdldhBendehiDuriostrensUi- 
iUabanda  of  bis  aucoeeaomt— What  im- 
iTomnn  ■       ,  ^^  Peru'— Wten  did 


caltimlt  Ibe  fjme 
hesail  Ibr  SpaiL- 
raoney  did  ho  carry 


Ibblml 


:^in  ^"is  wrvtcc's"  iHoi" 
receive  Him  t— To  what  office  « 

—Sid  IranQulliity  conllnne  le 


Coogic 


QUESTIONS. 

In  Tera  aOer  Qaaca's  depBrtun  t—Wliai  deso- 


w  did  Mexics  and  Peru  a\m 
amparenilh  Eliropa  ?— Were 


sf  eiviUiglion  ? 


'Wh>l  emsel  had  tli 


lool— Wby  iHK>--^rat ,  _ 

past  ennui  p»aerr«df— Wliy  did  llie  early 
mlsriwulH  iaatntr  Unas  noords  T— Whu 
WM  (lie  eflM  a  tma  plBra  of  Iknatldsin  I— 
Can  tiadUlon  be  d^eoiKd  npoa  fbr  a  hisiory 

depend  n>r  tba  partlculan  of  (lie  Meilcan  Us- 

Fage  319. 

^Honr  was  Iheir  coanlry  originally  pmpledi 
—When  did  rertsin  tribea  lyom  Ihe  norlfi  and 
Donti- west  Ciller  New  Spain ^-Wiien  did  lUe 
Mexicans  lake  possession  of  Ibe  plain  of  Mei- 
ico!— What  lawn  did  they  fbund  lin?  yiiars 


f — Accordl 


Of  Iha  mon^chy ' 

Page  316. 

Was  llie  riibl  of  priJate  property  underalood 

In  Heiico  (--Wu  lbs  dislincuon  beCvveen  real 


».dpe»<>i»I  MiXe  e»»bilsbed!~-S[d  any 
pan  or  Um  elttieiis  bold  land  so  as  to  trans- 
iidlUtalhdrli^rBl—WhaiwBallie  second 
mode  Df  lennrel-To  whai  eiasaea  of  eliiiens 
dldlhew  modes  of  tenure  appertain !— How 
was  land  divided  among  Ihe  great  body  of  Ibe 

America  I 

Page  817. 
WUcb  vrere  tba  prindpa]  atka  T-Dld  Cor- 
tes and  ioa  Mlowors  eiaggerala  Ibe  Iraporl- 
BnceoniieseciUesI— How  man;  inhabilania 
lud  the  (ity  of  Mexico  !-What  Is  the  neil- 

^vished  by  IMs  ciiu^eterls^l 
Page  31B 
Did  it  exist  in  Heiico  T-Wbo  n 
Ko^uu  ^Describe  tta^r  situation 


UecdMded  T— Were  tbeir  lilies  and  lands  here- 
""""""    — iitmrk  ordisUncilon  lieiweeniha 
u  people  eibled  ^Wbat  maiks 


>i  of  eacli  or  Ills  Om  tUrO^  nc 


— WhU  nDhleg  lerUd  nua ! 

—Did  Oej  III  pay  militu?  oamcD  bjm  tn 

'"^'^npenwl— Wliacpoili^lslbiuid  In 

of  tba  Mexican  utile  I— Whai  are 


Wbsrs  did  ibe  cbidce  generally  laUI 

Page  320. 
Wlial  was  llie  characler  of  (lie  Meilcan 
princes !— At  what  parUcular  appearances  in 

es  paid!— Where  was  Ibe  produce  of  the 


lents  of  poilslied  Illb  eilslc 
e  jHooT  of  Uexl 


Spenisbae 

counts  of  these  mannfiioluroa  probably  eiag^ 
geratcd  ?— Are  they  cootradWed  Ijy  IhB  eiisl- 
^'ig  reniBins  of  Mexican  artf 
Page  351 

fltst  eesays  of  this  an  proljably  Urst  naed  !— 
What  la  this  sort  of  record  called  l—WHeie 
do  mo  flndiraces  of  it  T— For  whai  did  the  Indian 


Who  tias  pnblisiied  the  beat  series  of  itiem? — 
What  does  the  first  part  contain  J— The  seo- 
ond !— The  Uilni  1— Who  has  published  anolber 
spadmen! 

Page  323. 
What  do  these  pictures  represent  t— Do  they 
ddrcEB  Ihe  eye  or  the  nnderslandingt— What 
lay  tliey  tie  coneidoed  I—An  tliey  Terr  d»- 
xtive  records  ^-'To  irbat  ml^  tlie  StndauM 
sTo  eventuallv  imlTadl— BjwliU  Mapat— 
Vere  they  apjiroaolilDf  tovaidi '  wrlllnff  ^ 
■—■  ^'^  "ley  indicate  » town  I— How  did  tliey 


dlsiiflgnishone  town  Ih 
nblem  w 


ideas  vritboul  an;  corpoce 


Ho,i,=  b,Googlc 


thev  represenl  minltT-^Howfimall  uoraberB 
—How  laria  nmobera  !— Tn  W*u  unonittt- 
Wlut  pcBTHileil  a  ftuither  improvaisentl- 
AnlWr  nnwdisny  Ifaing-nioiv  OM.  plemn- 
mUni  I—How  did  iMMralouBdMia  ihelr 
nar  I— Him  dJd  Ur?  moke  out  Ihs  omiiriel 
TocI— Wtial.dld  tlM)F  cbU  llH».aire  dayiLl 
FageSM. 
How  did  tbey  emplor  themt-^Wers  Ibe 
Meiicana  awarlike  people l—WhM  wa"  "sd- 
■Uy  Uujlr  otijecl  in  war!— How  were  Iheit 
ospUrea  trealed  i— How  waa  Iha  ampeiiH"! 
fiineril  ealelitaleiil— Wgtb  the  Me-'——  - 
Bardy,  laborious  people' 

Page  m. 


e  tbe  Mexicans 


Did  Monte 
U  now  called  MaiLi 

What  olhet  provinw 


la  of^^at 


'-HowisTlaacal 


soil  num  of  tlH  aabillty  Bs  b^  imgitiaasiit  I 
— -Wliat  lewoa  >■  tliaiw  W  dwM.  Ai«r  stale- 
mentB  T— From  (blsraumenukmor  hctSgiriiu. 
'  IseirideDtT— WbaliBDOleaamaDifball 


In  whal  respect  were 

were  ^—Whal  was  Ibecl 
tin  reli^oni— IVliatwe 
^elr  temples  i^Wiiat  m 


B  MbjIcbiw  .rspra- 
■actM  of  tHe  Mexf 
119  wara  ei^oyeii 


Wlisi  waa  the  efiboi  of  this  religion 
feelings  and  chaiaclar  of  (he  people  I 

tiia  conquest  ?^f]^der  How  many  n:rpna>^s  T 
Pafie.SSH 

.  Wbai.were  Iha.  qiUpoji  ?— Far  i«!iit    

Htaj  used?— wen  uuff.stjll  nsra  Inpi^^i 
WTOids  .tliB»Llta.MejlnnnloiMe8j   " — 

wore  mom-  ofi&iinloW.I-r-WTM.allmiV. 

OroMliBlil'ra.t^pBiuilBpliimiraibr.ineBM 
Of  1^  qnipoaV-^H^  na ,  iiuDDgeil— u<  miutta 
aredtidii8lottottadl*lWalBtflii(8<iC!tl»e*iBll 


Is  there  any  BBtl8l^t«y  atpiement  a >..- 

hig  like  Teal  .origin  of  Jt^noR  Capae  aod  Mamaj 

opwitot-who  di^.iiiH^»taeito>«4-^w:^ 


ftr  did  Manco^  si 


pMl^  In  I^u  tliDn 
diMV  at  Ibe,  siia  re 
Iba  p»iVle^  re"  ' 
IhnylyT— Wbal 


IbeseldeaBl— Wbat  waa  the  badge  < 


le  prineipal  abjEcla  «I 
wor^iip.  of 
ira  ofl^ed  to 


Page  333. 


trealed!— How  were  tliB  laQda.  di- 
eruS- How  was.  the  produel  of  tliq 
e  empJoyed!— Tbe  second  !—TllB 


Was  the  dlatlllRlion  of  ra; 


Id  of  Bin— To  wlial  w 


s  lliia  iljnn  of  Bo(% 


i.T— Ware  thaavts  me 
f  agrioHliuteiiiPeruT- How  did  ibo  Fami- 


Did  Ihey  use  the  plough?— How  did  they 

What  is  o]>aerTed  of  th^r  teniples  and  pal- 
aeea?— What  was  the  extent  <^  the  temple, 
orPaebaoainac  I— Deacribe.  it— Wbal  was.  tho 
greateet  worit  oT  Iheincas! 


work  of  puhbcntlliiy  ttiHieiisUng  inEnrope : 
—Describe  the  rope  bridges  of  tbe  Peruviana 

:  What  advances  had  the  Perurians  made  is 
narigWion'- How  did  Iba.  Peruvians  oblsbi 
goldT-Howdldithef  obtain  silver  J—Hawdii 
tbey  supply  the  want  of  bellows.?— What  i! 
aaid  af  their  teseela  ahd  trinkets  i—Whal 

;ln<heRi?—I>id(iley  .use  copper? 


1  What  wai.  Ihe  only  city,  ptopai^  8aj  called,, 
of  aneietit  Peru  1~Are  eiCies  necessary  to.ilM. 
,  ji^a^ess  of  [eflqetnantin  srtsaaimamieiBt 
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WHtheupaiMlonofprof^sliHiseoco 
iiiPeniai  In  Usiico!— K%at  was  III 
■BparatflortwofarUsiB)— Whgt  «her 
ODeitM  tUlowgd  fhiin  Ihe  want  of  d 
■  "■    Ih*  qoniieiion  Iretwee 


Hsuidld  ilieydia^r  rrai 
aan  In  Ibis  respcul  l—D- 
thsractor  BlUl  sppoarin  lit 


iflMtimrUralM'H^  thfiPdrariins  nisi 

lMnjDikbiniliffntitnTude'trni»r1--^WiirePeiu 
anaHexlooilWiuIipmfi^gsiiiiiBor&aiii ' 
New  Wotrd?— WBen  wme  llw'  oUiotl  __.. 
ijwred!— By  whom )— Wliai  protiMBs  of  New 
BI>^H  we^  nerer  subject  to  ibo  dominiim  of 


lies 


1i[:Um  Biai^iieas  of'  Glnatoa  ai 
R<0!~^rni  wbora  did  lbs  Spacis 
inilrli)T  ^  I— W]|;  W39  He  Bl  I 
elte  in— How  dW  he  raiM  m 
wit  !-How  long  did  k  last  !-II 


Win  aiscDYered  Catifcn 

acquired  dominion  oTor  icl- 
njpreaenl  it  bb  barren  and  -nQ' 
(bfl  eKpulHlon  of  tho  Je^nlra  from  the  S^nlah 

Wiat  disonvcries  did  he  maho  t— What 

tenti— WWi  do  ibey  nnidc 
— Mlar  conquering  Jamajc 
dm  otitcci  of  ihs  Engllah  t 


Pace  313. 
Whore  did  llier  malie  Iheir  I 
WUoiodldlbeyanernardesnl..   . 
oipal  etaUon  i— How  did  ilie  Bpaiile; 
VoDT  to  stop  llila  eniM'ancbment  on  i 


aiiempt!- 


1— mat 


Ind^ns 


■K.S! 


Wbu  la  said  of  its  aniiinilB  !- 


«  illdllB  been  flllodi^Wb^  arfisls  of 


jd  on  ilmugbth 
with  Panif~-Wl 


.sideT— What  were  they  called!— Was 
ler  communication  to  the  Facitic  oponod 
.M^.niwd!— Where  are  CbtIIwebob  and  St. 
Nartba  J—Wbo  eomipend  ibese  proline^  h-' 
When!— Wbu  does  th«  eouutry  pnidncsT— 
V0iat  is  Ibe  cMeT  pmc^-Whu  urictmd.tUs: 

-'—  ■""■  ■""-'"-  -•  -"•'■  sr 


fe^'g2.|™^:si« 


did  Ihui'  proeeed  I— What  was  Ibe  conae- 
qneiice)— To  wIhmb  did  ilia  ptoiiaMrcven  T— 
Wliatwereltie,olIiBr^»Ridiprbvina^  onUt^ 

thoy  atCjUeJ  t— ^feemquBiiMi  New  Oiana- 
dM— wW?— Wliat  mtdoml  Uk  e^amtt 
iBannit  I— WKal- rondors  ihoelimaiB  ofNiw 
Oianada  luniputaiel— How  is  gold  obtsltted 
■■ T— Wtio  are  employed  in  llndlDg  ill — 


uetice  of  the  eatabtisUmehl  of  Itte  Spaniards 
1  AnwricB?— Whst  was  IBe  fiisl  cause  of 
epopnlatloa? — Whoro  waa  U  first  expei^ 

Iba  depopnlaiion  nf  iheae  rountiiee?— HoW 
nany  of  Ibe  natiyes  deatrayedin  Meil- 


^From  wbeBMWei* 


iBc  cliarge  Is  brought  againal 
s  depopulaiion  ofSpanisli  &i 

Did  the  Spaitlah  government 
e  aesirueiioii  oflivesaniOn| 
Wby  could  II  not  be  preTenled 
mem !— To  whom  should  the  A 
Now  World  bo  atu-ibule 


lied  by  the  ginerii  - 
r  Spanlsb  AlBB^Hi 
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Page  35 
Whom  did  Iho  Indian. 


rs."" 


BobcnBon's  UdhI— WUal  i 

VBialj  ctTiliKdl — W«ra  tiia  BpflmHioB  aw 

What  was  the  condltloa  of  the  gora-nmsnl  t 

what  pscolialiiy  dislliigulal 


—  —  .Undaniental  maxim  of  Uif 

SpanLsh  colonial  jmUcy !— Wbal  vns  theii 
■mt  oliscler  1— \^^  Ihe  power  of  ihe  Spsnish 
crown  01SI  Ihe  aHaolsB  aMotnle  ^Einr  wu 
SpanlahAmoTliia  u  lint  dlilded!-^aw  Iki 
diAthe  jnrlsdlcfion  of  Uie  flrat  < " 
— Tbs  «H»Dd1— .Whit  ■*" 
twdBd  tUa  arraogament  I- 

Page  SSa. 

In  Tihom  ffss  tbe  admlnlslrallon  of  Juaii 
la  Bpani^  Arnednt  Tntedl— What  Is  i 
lelmiKnriBUa  at  Dug  mget  itafaliB  govsni- 
meiUal^Hinr  ITSM  (he  Bpanlah  <riiienija  re- 
«ITAhiBd  ftom  btenneSllihg  <Mitb  tha  adimiUa- 
itntUn  or  Jnnlal— On  irfaom  did  tho  Eorem- 
nsnt  denilTe  ia  caea  of  Iba  Ti(»Ri;<B  deuUi  I 
Faga3». 

WTial  waa  vested  lo  Iho  conncil  of  the  In- 
'^^arofflcM  arrcoHfbrred  by  il !— Wlio  were 


What  did  the  ^lianlsh  DioDBTclu  do  in  At.... 
■on!— How  da  ll»ir  saonra  the  donHidencB  of 
tiH  ofdonlea  on  tha  parou  BMtoT— What  wen 
ibB  eohiideB  priDcipallf  siMloyed  at-oiuT— 
Wbence  were  Che;  supidted  wftb  manuIMured 
anlcleaand  apanorih^rproiisionsT— WInt 
was  Bevorely  pmbibiiBd  In  toe  Sjianir ■■  — '- 
nl(a!—Wliy!— What  did  the  aioiaee 

imparled  (yomSpaS- 


lisedall 


m  Spi^ii  I 


Ihreigners  7— What  was  Uie  eObet  of  liiia  paiir^ 
on  (he  colonlesT— Was  Iha  pcnereSB  of  Ibe 

HUlement !— What  is  necessaiy  in  order 
^loniow  a  rapid  inciease  of  people  Id  anyni 
sHIlenient  >— Did  Itie  Bpanlarda  lagatd  this  1 
What  were  llie  tacomieadaa f—Ttui  masari 


id  they  descend  !~-Wore  the  e 


■— WMit 
naa  tbeir  character  In  Jtobert- 


[o  this  hoBIlllly!— Whyl- 
""       ^ed!— Were  It 


lies  of  the  Spaniards ! 


f  a  dlslrict  might  be  cailod  out  at  once  in 
>eru?— In  Now  Spain,  how  many  conid  ba 

limkcpiiqaminainPero!— Ai  wBai  wajes! 


applied  ?— Have  Ibe  laws  enacted  by  the  c 
^  of  the  Indies  proved  eOtclual  remodje 
the  evilB  ihey  were  Iniended  lo  prevei 


fUai  did  Ferfflnaad  « 


On  nhat  cendlllon  did  be  ot 


papal  balls  relating  lo  Rpnlsh  Ametleal— 

papal  power  in  Spanish  America !— Wore  Ihsra 
arcbblsbopg,  biahops,  Ac  in  SpanijSh  Amctl- 
caT— How  were  tbo  infciior  clergy  divided  I 
—What  ware  the  nirM?— The  dorfnneMtf 


Ho.te<:b,GOOglC 


Paso  303. 


revenied  Spain  fmta  adopilag  rlua  po 

Pags  S7». 
VniM  [Egnlgtim  was  adopted  I— W 

.joerici  called!— Wlieuce  did  they 
Brstl— Wlm™  aftBTlJSm— Wliai  o 
did  the  ciduiu  aupplr  I— Whera  d 
tmclLt— wtmimittoSBnlBHirtha  i 
wUh  ThMnl-^r  Klist  kingdom 


aow  many  Meu 
rears!— Wlwi  ' 


tmclLt— i 

■    m*-.     -. . -.  -- 

ate  matll— Doecrtto  Iba  ftirs  of  P£.._ 
-  aid  lbs  ftKa  go!— Wlwt 


oomine  ibo  1 
LiiQB  decreH 

dJans!— Whal  did  the  coupcU  of 

'—Why  hai  ths  Inqulallton  no 

jurisdicUnn 

over  the   IndlBna  ?— Were  Itia 

SpanJsU  colonies  lira  large  for  Spin  lo  people! 

pagaaea. 

the  chief  objeel  of  the  Spanish 

lolonlsis!— 

their  iatanitaJ- To  what  CDiinlries  did  they 

^""red!— 1 

red !— What  amonnt  of  gold  and 

silver  was  « 

nuallybronghl  to  Spala  from  her 
en  tde  mines  worhed  al  Ihe  ex- 

crown !— Who  was  entitled  lo 

—On  what  condition! 

Page  307. 

the  sfarcftn-s;-now  did  Ihey 

proread!- W 

bat  was  the  effed  of  the  rago  Jbr 

mining  on  fo 

mmerae  and  Bgiicullnre  1— Whal 

oagW  to  hav 

heentl-epSy  of  Ibe  Spanish 

Pagem 

Are  ths  uanuics  colonized  by  Spain  In 

Where  is  cochineal  pnduccd!— 

was'ua'etCKC  on  PMlp  H.  T— What 
did  he  aamy  with  mnlile  operations ' 

Whal  was  His  cflict  of  his  wars  !— 

Desciihe  the  state  of  Snain  In  Ibe  17 
itry,— Whal  nccasianed  a  aliil  furlhe 
of  popnlallon  IToni  Bpain  ?— Could  Spa 

consumption  T-FroiD  what  tonntrie: 
they  smnggled!— Where  did  Ihe  wealU 
eiewWorfltlieoto' 


'0  what  expedient  was  Philip  QI.  driveni 

[CO  of  wealth  to  ^aia  hi  ilie  ■«»  pio- 
llon  sa  Ibe  cotonlei  of  dUwt  cinuitrlBi  !-■ 
LS  Spain  anxioBa  to  miHitnnlln  the  trade 
ler  colonies!- H6w  have  Ilie  Dutch,  Enf- 
,  French,  and  Danes  miHiopollzed  ihe 


o.~To  whatpoR^ 
dncedtdlceoMdy!- 
leivL.us!-wES™J 

!— When  iB  Sauls  Uhrlba  T— Oart1i>r 
TtiuJ^Havac  -  —  -- 
s  ofBpBlD  wii 

ement! — What 


, Jola  go!— 
^!— 'WheradldllH-. 
Bfl  ^d  they  prtKeed  tn 

Sauls  UhrlbaT—OartL- 

Vera  CnuI-^Haianal — Was  the 


Page  373. 


remedy  applied  to  the  er 


!— Who  gabled' qniet 
:orSpaln!-What  pi 


ly  iffhom' 


'did  Spain 
cs!— Wlmf 


war  with  England  !-W' 
nee?— What  did  the  en 

FageSTfl 

ind/biolbrsnpply 
[low  did  Spain  ren 
—WbUwaaltasef 
When  were  the  ga 

ledon!-~Wba(cu 


r — How  ia  ehocolale  m^! 
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Page  377. 

m^  I— Waere  ia  Itio'  cams  r^ 
n)ian  eognisso*  njueU  of  0)0  In 

uUs  insumtiDai— ^^  vnn  i 
■filpd  of  Hub  cffiDpaii;  iiblsged  lo  d 

WbD  exposed  the  deAicls  of  Ibe 


esny  !-.WJial  m  ChaiLes  III 
Page  379. 


ffBCIs  of  IIiiH  raeasurol- 
nease  Uw  trade  of  Cuba 
extend  to  Sp^o? — Whi 
BDsar  tnde  1-^  What  regi 


FageSSO. 

What  were  lis  elftole?— How  Hae   this 

arms  Sid  Don  Joseph  GiUvezoiTeet?— What 

vtpe  thiee  SptnilHli  vlceioyaliies  1— Wben  did 


I— WHal  tt 


Pago  SSI. 
Wbo  was  the  fhufth  Tieeioy!— Wliat  part 
of  the  Ibinnet  tenitniea  pT  Fern  nen  oitder 
W  ]iulsdibUf>a!-~Wta«tdiinuBVH  mgdein 
fW  ^tin?-.Who  ma  ln(tDS>e4  !!^  the 
WW  «KBnia5— •'  '*"— ■ — .k- -uj.. -^ 
it;0Boiirbmi»i 
(oeObctihlsr 


Where  Is  Manilla  I— WUoh  w^y  tn 


ttkeoBt  to  MnnLlla!— What  did  they  lai 
to  Aoapnlm)— Hew  wae  Para  allowed 
tidpate  1q  the  traffic  t—  Were  Ibe  Pe: 
aOerwaTd  exolnded  ttoia  it?— Descr 
■a^sM  of  IhJB  trade. 

Page  3^. 


b  thie  11 
Bpilcy  n'  -^i 


P 


rM  ^3ignioriil—WIM  by  dKly  o/  vatso'- 
87-Whai  dEKH  the  srtond  branch  of  mes 
iprobenri  I— The  (hi  '  *— What  was  ipeabi 


PflieMfl. 
Jco?-'Tf>  what  yf^rff  theyi^ed!^. 
ihe  vigen^  Sdd  to  their  Incomal— 

d  his  pHerodicm  stUhfiut  i:snvpil«ii ' 

BOOK  IX. 


first  prepaead?— Were  Ihe  EogU&h  qoaliflfdlo 
uiiilBrla£e  ttl— Wby  liDCI— Wbu  WSH   then 

ppgesao. 

Wbea  did  tbe  Englleh  flnt  trade  wUb  SPtOu 
and  Porlugal !— When  did  Iboy  enter  tha  Hc|3h 
lemineanT— To  T»l!«n  did  Henry  Vu.  com- 
mit the  command  of  their  fitei  voyage  of  dls- 

Hbipe  and  ijaAa  1— What  conntry  difl  they  ei- 

dlEcoveiy? — Wbat  did  they  bnijg   nvaytr^ 
What  pen  of  the  coast  did  be  pass!— Did  be 

What  ailvaotagoa  did  England  gain  hy.Uiis 

Page  301. 
What  ciroiimalanees  proented  Henry  m 

commerce  e^ueted  in  Bnglend  1— Wliai  pre- 
vented Henry  VHl.from  pniaecntlng  dlsii^i(eT 

Pago  302, 
What  prevented  Mary  7— HdwIcde  was  Uie 
schema  ueglec(ed  1— WM  now  employed  C* 
bot  T— What  plaoBB  did  he  visit !— With  whM 
places  in  the  eaat  was  a  itsde  opened  by  BBg- 
liah  mercbasite! — What  was  ib«  IhvoinilB 


lour*a  ^Tenttues  in  1i 

reedve  Ihmi  the  siu^Who  was  onean  whs 

he'  relumed  to  Efiglandt-^^  nUom  iU  ill 


writel— Wbal  ia .._    ._ _ 

to  do? — To  whom  did  rdie  ftrant  the  exelu^Tfl 
rlpht  of  traite?--WhiIhBr  ffld  they  pnsft  Volt 

Page  3% 
er  diannel  ^  they  stieinpt  tu 
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a.  coinniuiUcBllan 

Id  aieir  ftiKHs  go       

■iiT—^nniBl  pait  oCAfticadld  the 


QUESTIONS.  561 

of  Ihlngs !— Wlio  was  GosnoldJ— WluU 


Wirh  ^bat  aoTflrelgnd^slifteiiMvata-m 
erclal  islaiions  !r-^WItu  cwnpany  did  > 
sitMVliot  did  they  cffoci!— What  Bcbor 


oireetod  Iheii 

waa  DOiidnclor  of  the  llr«  Enjllsh  colon?  lo 
^ntsrlca  T^-^Uoder  ivlwaa  B)i^puep?.-:-WtLBt 
WW  Ih^  tilBB  Sf  Ms  i*«'pt ! 
PageSW. 
W»io  Jolnrf  GiHiett!-r-Wh«t  waa  (lie  ft» 

tfhisKiiliediMsnsi^oriuromlfl- 

^ld  be  talio  posses^ftn  af  !~For  ,.  . 
<im  fiulww  diacouniga  Raleigh !— Wjien  difl 
Tupncmpa  patent  1— Whom  did  be  pead  out  ? 
— Whaf  courae  did  they  late'— fc  wiiai^iari 

TOwt  Wsn^  ^  lUej  tske  !— Whew  la  1 1 1 
■WUh.wftoniaiattiaysraSil-fWluitaccnni 
aM.«WiP»e<HilWrwtmwtr-Wlia!.dlilBl 
niakm  Ov  .mmmr  ^TOwpi-djd  Raw 
iitB(  «^  (iM!-rW»in  l|ow  miiy  shipa: 
TOflwrfUdhs  go?— W1im«wlwmBlio( 
qrafe?!-TWliereSd}w«taliB*  S  colon 
— 'W>B«»aiiW»6l»rtB«>fr-How  jnaoy  « 
wBPBiborein  tii9«iMW''^l'p*e''wtioM0D 
inaiid1~WhD  was  Hadnt  f— What  did 
■fi^T— What  waa  Hwobjeotoritwcolonig 
— JIiMi'dW  the  IndlsiM  j808lv«KiBin!-^H 
jrers  tlieyiuwiBtlodJTTrWlWt  tM  tlw  colony 
BW»ul&H  „        ^ 

PageaW- 

Whp  (Sieved  them,  »bS  tao^  Ihsm  boms  lo 

Ei«lana?^WIial  —  -' -  '■' ' 

giSBOfftaoouoifj  ,.   . 

aoH  Us  ovpl9  Inm  of  the  Indiana  1— Who 
^pWd  It  in  England !— What  has  t) 
HHiaeqnonce  ?— Wbaf  bappsiied  a  J^ 
aOer  l>rako^  dapaniiFe! — Who  can 
tteBe«lifP8,flna  loft  another  uolunya 
(*e'— WliM  was  "a  aio ! 
Page  400. 
What  person  did  lUlsgh  send  oi 


HjiUuytl— To  whom  did  he  give  Uie  souih 

colony^ 

J-agoiOB. 
It  sort  oT  govetnnient  did  he  fstahlish 
es  and  trade  did  lie  gram  IhB  colomstsl 

ry  to  the  usual  saioulal  ^iriicy  of  all 


k-What 


itprevanied 
<  tlje  ago- 


Ry  I^Whsn  did  QvssB  i9ti«ba9i  gie  I-rrWe 
ttM*  sny  fingHia  eolontoc  in  Aownw  lll«i  I 
WWtoigl'WQiiaonMCiibMStdJieoTCrs  of 
m™i.  jn™.iT,i_,Was  Bliialjeqi  ftTOurahlP 


V/iut  e^sft^iiei  iir  ?— W)isi  ww  no 


Pago  405. 
What  8M  of  InjOMiie  was  done  ?— Who  an 
noyea  the  colony  1--Whai  other  clrcumBtanM 
dlatreasBd  theni!---Who  mae  chosen  their 
leader!— What  meaaatBS  did  ho  laSol— What 
nsa  their etfesi  ?— What  befell  himl—Wblihei 

By  whom  was  itpronouneed  t 
Page  408, 
Who  saved  his  iiftln^ovf—WTlUfflddu 
BfterwtiFd  do1--<-Eawnnn7c«inilit>dt4Smw 
llndon  his  nsaniloJwnaitowDh'irawm 
Inekyineideolnowluippeaedl— Wli»H»ii8|i 
ell^t  !^Whal  remady  did  OdII^  fiopm^~^ 


connUy? — On  what  did  the  colony  depend  for 
Bhbsislence )- What  changes  did  King  .tones 
uiaJuiQlhagoTemnieDtofLtie  colony  ^-.rWhM 
was  the  conseauenca?— Wto  v/ao  made  gov- 
emorof  Virtfnia!— What  was  his  char^oterl 
—Who  Hw  sent  om  ftoih  England  1— Willi 
what  ofllcesWWhBt  hel^  Ihem?— Who  BI- 
riiedaiJaraestowDl 

Fage40e. 
What  was  now  the  plate  of  aR^rs  hi  Uia 
colony  5— What  had  disabled  Smiih?— Whithar 
did  he  go!—What  ensued!— What  did  |)ia 


unmera's  shipwreck  OB 
they  proceed  ? — Where 
r— What  did  they  ttiera 


Fat  what  plaet^  did  they  sol  sail  'h-VHM 
roTonled  Iheir  voyage  lo  Tiewroundland  !— 
lid  they  retiyrn  wuti  Lord  Del^ivare  1—Sff 
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Eiigland  1— Who  sncceeded  him!— Who  bu- 
peraeilsil  Mr.  Peroj  f— Wlml  sorl  of  Jaw  did 

Fett  410. 
How  did  hs  sienilH  Ub  poim  I— Wliat  nsw 
piiTlkurae  vnm  grantsd  ia  Itis  ugw  diuMr  of 
leiai— What  R![ritatl«  ima  add^  (o  Vi^ 
dnl^l-^Binr  wu  Oh  aipguo  defined  I— 
Waa  Ibe  lottery  adenrarf  abollnlndt— By 
irtuiaeiDterfcrfflioel— Wlialwoa  tin  rf°—  -' 
mBTLlaLlawin  Dale's  hands? — Wltbnbr 


mameil!— Wbithw  did  Uioy  go! 
Page  411, 

Where  Hi  she  die !— Who  are  descended 
Oaai  hart— Wbe  Bolf^  example  goDerall; 
fblLnred  I— Wlnt  had  heenllie  stale  orianded 
pn^artylnVlrgbdaJ— Whuwaatheefibctot 
tUs  T— DDK  did  Dale  lenudr  It  7— What  en- 
BiMdT-~WhM41d  IhaVirfhiluie  now  begin  lo 

lent  was  U  coliliiUedt 

lacbed  llK  coloniisls  oiore  llrDily  id 
~Wliat  incident  niRiished  lliein 
wlths  new  kind  of  worfuneni— Wlio -—  ' 
The  llrat  generolaBneailiVr  that  oner  wai 
b)  Wi^nlal— When  J— How  many  co 


«  negflUved^ — By  wljoin  v.. 
-How  were  the  membera  of  the 


ttade  la  tobacea  opened!— To  what  dl 
leadl— What  did  the  naienl  state  reqn;.o  ^ 
What  did  the  tolony  uabn^To  what  rin 
did  the  aeltleinenls  extendi— What  conapitB 
was  now  Ibnned  1 

Page  414. 


daywaa  fixed  toi 
InUana  pioeeed 
dUorin  onehD-. 
and  the  adlaeent  ae\ 


Bneileh  wer, 
redJainaslowr 


iMe  ;— What  now  occDpied  111 


i  he  orderl— What  son  of  ramn  did  t 
nimlBslaners  make  to  the  kingl—Whal  i 

as  declared,  10  quiet  tbe  minda  of  the  eol 


'torn  it?— How  many  of  the  coUmisla  snr- 
rlved  7—Wha  nsolred  to  Niannige  the  colo- 
ly  1— To  whom  did  lame*  eouadl  the  toretn- 
neni  of  the  cobnyl— What  pnvmted  Ua 
naliiiig  a  new  Ht  at  nguIaHoasT— Who  anc' 
needed  James  1,1- What  did  he  declare?— 
rtTiomdldhaappointgoieraorl— Whatdidhe 
ntend  )—How  Yias  Virginia  goye  '  '  ' 
nostofChatlesl  "    " 


sign?— Wto  p[ 


ed  Harvey?-Whal  waa  Berke- 
:— How  long  was  be  Bovernort 
the  eltbcta  of  hie  adminislra- 


raga4S0, 
/hat  reasons  are  assigns. 

he  give  Berkeley  Ibr  Ihli 

m  by  the  Virginia  colonisl 

rBge42J. 


I  parliamenl  malie?— What  d>il  they  pro- 
it  in  England;— How  long  did  the  eolony 
nain  quiet  under  Cromwell's  Eoremois?— 
liar  persons  earns  out  Ihnn  Eng&nd  T— What 
B  the  ciNisequeoee  t— What  waa  done  after 
vemor  Hatihewa^  daceaaaT'-Whal  boaat 


What  did  s  subsequent  luw  proTide  ?— What 

How  were  these  statutes  reearded  in  Eng- 
land 1— How  In  Virginia  !— Did  Ihe  eolonista 
remonslule  against  ihemJ- Were  they  BUe- 

Ibree  obedience!— Did  the  Virginians  elnd* 
the  laws  J— With  whom  did  they  trade  ?— lOTiat 
design  did  some  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
ftrai!— Who  disconcerted  their  jinijeet?— 
What  waa  the  cause  of  Ihe  reduction  In  th* 
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cDnnmififiUm  T-^'WIut  procEara 

■'■■  leane  I— To  what  nUca  dl 

nut  did  be  damud  ;~Wt 

at  did  Hie  coiincU  prarsi 

—How  did  Ihey  otoikhI  »■ 


plied  tbr 
%rha1  dl 


leihelej  ci 


logelhef 


I'age  425. 
Wbii(nic<:e«dedBerkelef !— To  what  time  I 
Om  hlBloiy  .bmutlit  down  7— With  wliom  r~ 
p«H  eoaelaieSl-^a  wlut__giirit  ms 

creme — 

colDnisUI— What  was  tlie  no 


I— Waitoiip 


lacounriy!— WiiHtcanae  now liegan w 

msBoneiice  of  Ihe  Helbrmatlon  1— Ofw 
Calvin  an  advocals?— Wtiat  did  be 
'— WSeie  was  It  copied  1 
Fage4ii 
. .  .iBt  prevenied  clii  ~ 
U^DldilMEDgligli 
■- — 1  Calvin*  doc(- 

I  EligllBll  ObUTI 

.  ..    M  annnti  tod  I 
<n  England  t—WIial 

ebnrdididUwEngUBl 

did  aoeenMarylreatlierPnjleBlanlBUbJeflsl 

Where  did  Ihoss  who  fled  from  it  laie  tefligo  ] 
—When  did  Ihcy  telum  ]— Willi  wlial  Itel- 


1  name  did  Ihoy  acquire !— Did  ihey  ae- 
indersland  by  cmyorniisla  and  nimcDn- 
1  of  hiatoiyl 

Pagefla 

Hon  iron  Ibe  wiiian  deriy  trealed  by  ibB 

™...._rr: . -uiiiiedt- 

. pel  tbeat 

I  nBseDIl- What  WW  in  sSbclon  Ihepnri- 
ins  1— How  did  iliey  refatiaie  the  nranga  Uisy 
iffeifld  ftom  the  (jneen?— Did  Ihe  people 
illDW  ttiem  1— To  what  limn  of  diuteb  goT- 

ina  ioclSne!- Wlio  was  Robert  Btown"— 
k'hal  did  lie  teach  1 

Page  431. 


For  what  did  Ihey  apply  to  ihe  ting  1 
Page  433. 
From  whom  did  the  Btownlsia  obiatn  a 
irant  oT  land  t— How  many  or  them  NUlea 
ftom' England  f—Wbeiil—wberadidtlMy.da- 
fdBn  Co  landV.^How  did  tbelT  captain  dBBdre 
Ihaml- What  lair'  -"■•  "—  "— •  — *"■'- 
Wtimt— Wbaldli 

nt—Weta  thw  rep& 
.  .hadl)lay^-Wlta(dl 
iheyl— Wlat  syBten 

Oft  what  did  theyetLc.ui»  >»  u>uiu,  ^c^  .j.- 
tem  of  elvlL  goremmeat  ehkflyl 
'        Page  433. 
In  vlistdld  theybnIiBie  Ihe  primitive  Chiia- 

roHnqnlehed  J— To  what  number  did  Ihey  in- 
crease  lu  ten  years !— What  did  ibey  obliJa  In 
1G30 1— How  muse  LhiA  colony  be  coD^darad  1— 
To  whatwaaltailcrwiitd  iroited  T— To  wbon 


m  of tivU  p 


ndgrats?- 


iteoe  new  proprieton  flonaldaT  the  grant  which 
h^  baaa  ohMUieil  ftom  the  DODncil  tf  Ply- 
monlli  s  niffielMil  bsris  An  IbB  gorenunait  of 
a  cahmy  I— To  ifhom  did  tbey  mpfir  fts  fnu 
pommc^loTammontt— Sid  IheymooeMT— 


^ !— Who  had  Iheej 

ecuflve  power  I— Who  ibe  le^aiive !— Whs 
exemptlDn  did  Ibay  obtalnl— Whac  was  ih 
object  or  the  obeitarl^Dtd  Chariea  see  th 
retinioliTeB  of  ihepuiitans! 
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le  new  colony  adi^?— Wlial  ik 


What  Inconalatency  wMo  Ihe  pucilBT 
jniltjr  of!— Wlml  m  BndiooU  do!- 
pBit  attbe  cotsDlslB  dledln-Uis  «i 


li»GolaD7  fram  Engluidii) 
Fags  43T. 
Whal  dme  ho  bohhsb  lo  hira  been  the 
bug's  Rioiive  Ibr  pcrmiiiing  tbis  inasTu'  !— 
Wbs  were  apjiQlnled  gouemor  and  deputy- 
msTDoit—lIaff  many  BhhiB  and  iieopleEBtled 
BtM!  England  tat  Nen^tasbail—IA  ii4iat 
pMsn  dl3  tber  seta«  v-Wbu  dbpMUlDtt  a^' 
praMd  In  [beU  Qnt  nasM'  taatt  F-^WUal' 
Tigtua  dt±  ibcT  la^  nnn  flx"  tfemnafi 
wnonr«ei«  O^  ve«ad  3— WlUn  did  (M 1 
men  tuumelheirclBlils?— Wlutsinsi ' 


waal  were  ii 
IiencerorwBTd  be 


-*WliBI  did  Bbo  esMhllsli ! 

Whal  did  bM  teacn;— Who  smbraced  )iei 
ttHiilanal— What  WW  (ba  consequence  I— 
Bmi  irttHn.  Hiitijblnaon  iniled  I^Wldlhbl' 
dU-VtabKBl^WlAfiiFiB^niaeOWt-of'tbM' 
„^._^__...  -^ —  —  "■Tfflsm.Boluejj. 

.■•■liiiyofaiB'ln- 

did  WlUkiniB  tBaohl^Wlim 

nndanKntal  nuHdm  oTblstoinninnltyE 
ihs  Rmo  of  (overnmeni  t 


flnd Icqvi Brcok Ibrmed  hog „ 

ia  Sajbrook  ?— Uldlbe  emlgnnls  fnini  Mera 

Aey  become  ijidepflnd«n1  orMassachueellB  ai 
f^u  a  royal  elmilerl— Wliat  proTlitces  s 


:no  genllemen  w«r 


colonisla !— What  happeaei!  on 

tbomMtlngof 

UiBLongPaWlameniJ 

FageJ49. 

How  many  persona  had  gon 

(h)in  England 

la  Nsw-Rngland  between  169 

anil  1640!  — 

pendel  oH  11m 

colony?— What  beginnings  oi 

Wbn'dtaeingidgbflil  ibe  eslnn 

Ui™™d?- 
wilb  pecuJlai 

KKlBDfl^Mrl-WbU'Oic 

did  thi  bOUK 

ofeoituilims  na!— W&Bt  wa 
VWat  rt«uwSdU»  rolonisa 

UoforibsM 

iVuda  Ind^Mndrneel 
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